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PREFACE. 


To  those  who  have  been  engaged  for  years  in  the 
culture  of  any  branch  of  science,  and  in  the  imparting 
of  its  data  to  others,  there  naturally  comes  a  time 
when  the  facts  observed,  and  the  apparent  relations 
between  them,  seem  to  demand  some  permanent 
registration.  One  has,  as  it  were,  to  take  stock  of 
one's  facts  and  see  what  has  been  learnt.  I  have  for 
some  time  felt  that  my  period  of  observation  without 
registration  must  terminate,  and  that  I  owe  it  to  my 
position  as  physician  to  a  large  hospital  to  give  the 
younger  members  of  my  profession  the  results  of  my 
more  than  twelve  years'  experience  in  Bethlem. 

In  this  book  I  shall  describe  insanity  and  trace  its 
life  history.  I  shall  explain  the  legal  relationships  of 
the  insane,  and  make  plain  the  duties  of  the  physician 
who  has  to  be  responsible  for  their  safety  and  welfare. 
Although  the  greater  portion  of  this  work  will  bo 
the  record  of  my  own  personal  experience,  I  shall  liavo 
also  to  draw  upon  the  experience  of  othei*s  when  treat- 
ing of  idiocy,  epilepsy,  and  chronic  mental  disorders, 
because  in  Bethlem  such  cases  are  not  treated. 
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In  conclusion,  I  must  thank  many  who,  in  one 
way  or  another,  have  helped  me  in  my  work  ;  specially, 
W.  Haigb,  Esq.,  who  has  not  only  corrected  my 
proofs,  but  has  by  criticism  aided  me  much  in  the 
legal  chapters ;  and  Dr.  F.  Beach,  who  has  contributed 
to  the  chapter  on  idiocy. 
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lubodautaiy — lasanil;  m 
body  — Br ---'-"■- 
unit;  ana  msoaitf , 

I  SHALL  not  discuss  normul  psychology  in  this  niunual, 
because,  to  my  mind,  the  time  has  not  come  for  the 
re-arraDgement  of  our  ideas  on  mind  and  its  pbysical 

I  feel  strongly  that  as  long  as  mind  is  aupposod 
to  be  located  in  the  skull  we  shall  make  little  progress. 
Though  I  have  examined  sections  of  brains  of  patienta 
dying  from  almost  all  forma  of  insanity,  I  am  left 
■with  the  feeling  that  we  must  be  more  general  in  our 
pathology  if  we  are  to  understand  our  subject. 

The  tirst  question  naturally  is,  what  la  nioaat  by  in- 
sanity 1  I  shall  ti-y  to  show  clearly  throughout  thia 
work  that  no  standard  of  sanity  as  hxed  by  nature  uuu 
under  any  circumstances  be  considered  (I^fiuitely  to 
fijcist.  "  Sanity  "  and  "  insanity,"  as  recognised  by 
the  doctor,  a!id,  in  fact,  by  the  general  public,  must  be 
fcut  terms  of  convenience.  No  penson  is  perfectly 
mne  in  all  his  mentfii  faculties,  any  more  than  be  ta 
perfectly  healthy  in  body. 
-14 
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There  are  flaws  on  the  physiological  side,  anil 
defects  on  the  mental.  Insanity  has  to  be  looked  upon 
from  two  different  aspects.  From  the  physician's  side 
it  has  to  be  considered  as  a  disease  of  the  brain, 
or  a  disorder  of  the  mind,  quite  a]iart  from  any 
consideration  of  I'esponsibility  whatever.  From  tlie 
other  side,  that  is,  as  seen  by  ordinai-y  members  of 
society,  insanity  is  scarcely  recognised  until  it  inter- 
feres, in  one  way  oi"  another,  with  the  laws  that  bind 
society  together.  Later  on  I  shall  trace  the  origin 
of  some  of  the  most  marked  forms  of  insanity,  and  I 
shall  he  able  to  point  out  that  the  earliest  symptoms 
of  unsoundness  of  mind  can  often  be  traced  far  back 
into  s.  period  in  the  lives  of  the  patients  when  they 
were  apparently  fulfilling  every  social  and  moral 
duty.  Even  at  this  time,  from  the  medical  point  of 
view,  these  people  were  suffering  from  unsoundness  of 
mind,  which  would  in  the  end  destroy  both  body  and 
mind.  It  will  be  my  duty  chiefly  to  consider  in- 
sanity from  the  physician's  point  of  view,  and  in 
doing  so  we  shall  see  that  a  man's  sanity  is  to  be 
gauged  purely  by  what  is  hia  own  normal  standard. 

A  man,  in  fact,  must  be  considered  as  sane  or 
insane  in  relation  to  himself.  The  old  and  oft- 
repeated  statement  that  insanity  is  a  perversion  of  the 
ego  is  absolutely  true.  Sanity  and  insanity,  then, 
are  to  be  measured  by  differences  or  changes  of  habit, 
taste,  and  disposition  in  the  individual,  as  well  as  by 
other  symptoms  of  change  in  the  nervous  centres. 
The  difference  will  necessarily  be  seen  to  be  one  not 
only  of  degree,  but  one  of  time,  so  that  a  man  being 
sane  now  may  be  insane  within  a  longer  or  shorter 
period,  I  shall  take  it  for  granted  that  insanity  de- 
pends upon  change  in  the  nervous  structures  of  the 
body ;  but  by  no  means  shall  I  restrict  the  causa- 
tion of  insanity  to  changes  in  the  brain  alone.  Many 
cnses  will  have  to  be  considered  in  which  the  insanity 
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ay  opinion,  upon  irritation  propagated 
tracks  at  a  distance  from  the  nerve 
Some  may  think  that,  in  extending  my  ideas 
of  insanity  as  far  as  I  seem  to  do  in  the  above  para- 
graph, I  am  going  too  far.  But  the  more  I  see  of 
insanity,  the  more  convinced  I  am  that  the  considera- 
tion of  mental  disorder  can  only  be  fairly  approached 
by  tie  complete  consideration  of  general  physiology, 
ie,  the  development,  growth,  and  decay  of  the  body 
in  all  its  parts,  !No  development  or  growth  can  go  on 
without  the  action  of  the  nervous  system.  Insanity 
may  depend  upon  vices  of  development,  vices  of 
growth,  or  premature  degeneration,  local  or  general ; 
but  it  may  depend  also  upon  the  bad  ministration 
of  the  servants  of  the  brain.  As  an  old  writer  has 
said,  "The  brain,  like  a  gentleman,  has  many  servants, 
but  withal  may  be  badly  served."  Insanity  may 
seem  to  depend  upon  physical  changes  which,  at 
first  eight,  seem  to  have  little  or  nothing  to  do  with 
the  brain.  Thus  it  does  not  need  a  physician's  expe- 
rience to  know  how  dependent  one  is  for  energy  and 
power  of  work  on  good  digestion.  The  relation  which 
esLsta  between  feelings  of  dyspepsia  and  states  of 
melancholy  must  be  fully  recognised.  For  though 
some  geniuses  have  been  dyspeptic,  the  world's  work 
is   best   done    by  people  who    eat  well  and    breathe 

Insanity,  as  I  have  said,  is  a  relative  terra,  and  it 
is  necessary  that  I  should  point  out  the  other  nervous 
conditions  to  which  it  is  allied.  Many  people  are 
considered  only  eccentric;  and  from  the  abnormally 
emotional  life  often  led  by  men  of  genius,  genius  is 
looked  for  as  the  necessary  accompaniment  of  eccen- 
tricity ;  at  least,  to  be  eccentric  suggests  an  idea  of 
genius.  (1)  Eccentric  people  may  belong  to  two  classes 
at  least;  those  who  have  some  insane  inheritance  (those, 
fact,  who  are  on  the  boi-derland   of  insanity),  and 
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those  who  are  passing  from  sanity  into  some  form  of  B 
raenttil  disorder,  aiid  who  may  again  pass  through  thi^l 
disturhed  mental  borderland  on  recovery.     (2)  T 
tricity  may  be  developed  de  novo  just  as,  I  believs^B 
certain  forma  of  mental  perversion  may  be  developc 
I  think  injustice  has  been  dono  to  man's  power  t 
development  and   of  self-government  by  those   whOf 
B'ould  look  to  the  parent  for  every  quality,  good  oSB 
bad,  possessed  by  the  offspring.     The  human  being- 
comes  into  the  world  with  powers  of  development  o" 
a  most  extraordinary  kind,  and  there  is  hardly  Rn^J 
limit  to  the  power  of  accommodation  to  the  e: 
uient  but  that  of  simple  physical  possibility, 
necessity  that  certain  persons  of  unstable  disposition^ 
being  surroimded    by   unnatural    circumstances  I 
conditions,  should  develop  almoimal  properties.     Thu^ 
the  person  who,  being  somewhat  niggardly,  has  beg« 
by  collecting  trifles,  such  as  pins,  sardine  hoses,  borsB   ' 
shoes,  and  the  like,  may  end  in  shutting  himself  up  in 
an  attic,  in  refusing  to  wear  clothes,  and  being  un- 
willing even  to  wash,  for  fear  of  the  cost  of  soap  and 
water.     Such  cases  are  looked  upon  as  eccentric,  and  J 
I  might  fill  a  hook  in  simply  narrating  instances  o(  I 
eccentricity  as  seen  outside  asylums.     Most  persons  1 
have  both  tricks  of  body  and  tricks  of  mind ;  have  J 
their  own  idiosyncracies  of  temperament,  as  we  sliouid 
say.     If  the  one  or  the  other  is  not  duly  restrained 
and  checked,  a  habit  is  in  process  of  development 
■which  may   influence  for   evil  the  whole  life  of  the 
individual.     Eccentricity  may  appear  in 
the  various  departments  of  mental  life ;  so  that  ona  I 
person  may  be  suspicious,  another  may  be  jealou^  [ 
another  subtle  and  untruthful,  while  a  fourth  may  be  1 
violent,  passionate,    and   revengeful.      All  these  s 
properties  of  the  sound  mind,  if  in  due  subordination  ;  J 
but  if  left  unrestrained,  or  stimulated  in  growth  by  J 
foolish  encouragement,  their  tendency  is  to  make 
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in  the  fimt  place,  eccentric,  and  afterwarJs  possibly 
to  form  the  gronndworlt  of  bq  attack  of  insanity. 
Eccentricity  is  rarely  developed  before  the  period  of  ' 
ndvanced  middle  life :  or,  at  least,  is  not  recognised 
as  such.  The  peculiarities  in  younger  persons,  which 
are  allied  to  eccentricity,  are  considered  to  belong  to 
hysteria  or  moral  insanity,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think 
they  art)  justly  so  classed.  These  latter  may  be,  and  i 
for  the  moat  part  are,  cases  of  an  undeveloped  dis- 
order, which,  later  in  life,  is  almost  certain  to  assume 
on  acute  form,  and,  as  such,  many  of  them  undoubtedly 
bear  a  blood  relationship  to  the  more  marked  forms  of 
TQBntal  unsoundness.  In  former  days  a  greater  num- 
ber of  eccentric  people  were  at  lai'ge  than  at  present, 
and  many  of  these  were,  without  doubt,  like  the  weak- 
minded  persons  who  are  now  condemned  to  the 
county  asylums.  To  conclude  this  short  notice  of 
eccentricity,  I  would  remark  that,  once  fairly 
developed,  it  is  probably  incurable, 

I  have  incidentally  referred  to  genius  in 
nection  with  eccentricity  and  insani^.  I  am  hardly 
prepared  to  give  a  definition  of  genius,  though  I 
would  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is  usually 
afisoctated  either  with  some  special  incomprehensible 
faculty  for  the  dramatic  portraiture  of  self-esistent 
abnormal  emotion ;  or  altogether  dependent  upon  a 
simple  over-development  of  an  individual  faculty  of 
mind.  The  first,  in  a  sense,  we  may  call  the  genius 
of  art ;  the  latter,  that  of  science.  With  regard  to 
genius,  I  must  say  that  it  is  an  eicception  to  find 
patients  with  unusual  ca;>acity  of  any  kind  among 
the  inmates  of  an  asylum.  There  may  be  found 
"specialists"  of  every  character  and  degree,  that  is, 
men  with  persistonce  in  limited  pursuits ;  thus,  I 
>  have  known  a  patient  in  Bethlem  who  devoted  years 
to  the  delicato  polishing  of  pebbles ;  and  another 
3  object  in  life  was  to  clean  wivido'ws, 
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tlie  speciality  of  a  third  was  still  more  limited,  for 
his  sole  aim  was  to  keep  bright  the  brass  knobs  of  the 
water  taps.  Therefore,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
superintendent  of  an  asylum  for  acute  cases  of  mental 
disorder,  I  cau  detinitely  say  that  it  is  rare  to  meet 
with  extraordinary  ability  among  the  insane.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  must,  however,  admit  that  in  my  ex- 
perience of  people  out  of  asylums,  who  have  been 
credited  with  genius,  I  have  met  with  many  who 
jiossessed  marked  mental  peculiarities  and  eccen- 
tricities. It  appears  as  if  there  were  for  each  ordi- 
nary person  an  average  quantity  of  nervous  power 
and  energy  to  be  expended,  and  if  a  larger  amount 
than  usual  is  got  rid  of  in  one  direction,  there 
njiturftlij  results  a  deficiency  in  some  other  quarter ; 
in  fact,  there  is  loss  of  balance.  "  Want  of  balance  " 
fairly  describes  the  mental  condition  of  many  a  genius. 
How  often,  for  example,  has  one  met  with  a  man  of 
letters,  the  man  of  taste  and  of  energy,  who  objected 
Btrongly  to  he  controlled  io  his  lower  or  more 
animal  tastes  !  Thus  it  happens  that  so  many  men  of 
genius  have  given  them  selves  "liberty,  if  not  license. 

Another  way  in  which  to  look  upon  the  relation- 
ship between  genius  and  insanity,  is  to  consider 
precocity.  The  old  proverb,  "A  man  at  five,  a  fool 
at  fifteen,"  very  well  illusti'ates  what  is  frequently 
seen.  Precocious  children  are  commonly  the  off- 
spring of  insane  or  nervous  parents.  I  have,  myself, 
had  in  Bethlem  one  female  patient,  whose  two 
children,  both  under  six  years  of  age,  were  playing 
classical  music  in  publia  I  have  seen  other  children 
who  developed  almost  in  infancy  strong  animal  pas- 
sions. When  considering  idiocy,  I  shall  have  to  dis- 
cuss more  in  detail  the  disorders  incidental  to  infancy 
and  cliildhood,  and  therefore  I  now  leave  this  part  of 
the  question  of  precocity,  merely  stating  that,  in  my 
experience,  the  children  of  the  insane  may   develop 


certain  aptitades  or  passions  at  the  expense  of  tliu 
rest  of  their  nervous  development. 

The  special  aptitudes  are  for  music,  sometimes 
for  art  and  mathematics,  and  a  won  d  erf  ally  retentive 
memoi-y  may  be  present.  It  is  rare  to  see  such  a 
child  with  all  these  talents  developed  at  one  time, 
hut  it  is  common  to  see  a  child  with  one  or  more  of 
these  who  is  totally  wanting  in  moral  sense.  I  sliall, 
nnder  the  head  of  "  moral  insanity,"  and  when  con- 
sidering "  heiwlitary  neurosis,"  give  details  of  such 
cases.  One  naturally  passes  from  these  considera- 
tions to  the  relationships  of  crime  to  mental  un- 
soundness. I  shall  have  to  devote  a  chapter  more 
especially  and  fully  to  this  matter.  But  here  I 
bpeak  only  of  the  borderland  of  insanity,  which 
has  been  so  carefully  explored  by  Dr.  Maudaley. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  see  much  of  the  orirainal  classes  and  of  those 
■who  Bee  much  of  the  insane  classes,  that  there 
is  something  in  common  between  them,  I  must  not 
be  misunderstood  in  saying  this,  for  tliere  is  an 
immense  difference  between  some  insane  persona  and 
some  crimiuals ;  but  as  the  savage  and  the  statesman 
have  connecting  links  between  them,  90  among  cri- 
minals and  lunatics  there  are  many  grades  which 
approsch  one  another  veiy  closely.  To  begin  with, 
tJie  physical  aspect  of  a  chronic  lunatic  resembles 
very  closely  that  of  a  confii'med  criminal,  aud  the 
mental  degeneration  of  roan  leaves  his  features  ao 
changed  and  debased  that  he  resembles  the  man  who, 
from  vice  of  birtji  or  faulty  surroundings,  has  never 
developed  the  higher  social  qualities.  As  Dr.  Mauds- 
ley  haa  well  pointed  out,  "  Though  there  is  a 
borderland,  there  is  no  bounilary  stone ;  and  there 
are  cases  in  which  exist  some  insanity  and  much 
crime,  and  others  with  much  insanity  and  little 
crime."     And  at  present  this  borderla.iid  i»  tW  otiia 
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on  which  moat  forensic  battles  have  to  be  fougU 
Tliou^'h  from  theoretical  poiuts  of  view  it  ma^  appew 
that  any  one  with  criminal  tendencies  iiiuat  be  looked 
npon  as  insane  (aa  one,  in  foub,  who  cannot  he  calcu- 
lated upon,  and  whose  actions  are  not  governed  and 
controlled  as  are  those  of  the  ordinary  socitil  uni' 
yet  society,  as  represented  by  lawyer,  judge,  and  jui 
"■ill  continue  to  hold  the  balance  in  its  own 
and  punish  those  who  may,  after  all,  be  of  « 
mind,  the  expert's  opinion  notwithstanding. 

The  relationships  of  insanity  to  crime  are  further 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  so  many  cnndnnls  develop 
other  nervous  disorders  while  under  puTiishment  for 
their  offences.  Epilepsy  is  much  more  co 
among  criminals  than  among  the  sane.  Sens 
mujii  more  common  among  tlieu 
■  wanting  in  the  highest  of  all  i 
Dower  of  controlling,  or  organising  and 
applying,  what  faculties  they  possess.  Their  nervous 
systems  are  unstable  and  easily  break  down.  These 
facts,  ituportant  as  tbey  are  to  the  student  of  mental 
physiology,  can  at  present  hardly  be  applied  in  the 
treatment  of  the  criminal.  Though  the  relationship 
must  be  fully  recognised,  it  would  be  no  wore  fair 
to  say  that  crime  and  insanity  are  directly  connected 
(that  is,  generaOy  connected),  than  it  would  have 
been  fair  to  say  that  genius  and  insanity  were 
similarly  allied. 

The  test  of  family  relationship  must,  after  all,  be 
connection  by  paternity.  If  a  large  proportion  of 
oriminals  can  be  found  haviug  insane  parents  or 
insaue  childi'nn,  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is 
Home  closer  connection  between  insanity  and  c 
thaa  mere  accident.  And  if  we  cun  trace  the  d^ 
velopment  of  criminal  instiiicts  to  insane  parenta_  _ 
if  we  can  prove  the  direct  transmission  of  criminal  * 
instincts  fiom  father  to  son,  we  shall  have  done  much 
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to  show  that  there  are  true  links  between  intellectual 
and  moral  perversion. 

Id.  speaking  of  the  inheritance  of  neurosis,  I  tiliall 
have  to  give  instances  in  whicb  some  members  of  a 
family  have  been  insane,  ■while  others  have  been 
"  oe'er-do-weela,"  and  perhaps  one  member  has  be- 
oome  criminal.  In  the  borderland  now  tinder  con- 
Bideratioo  there  are  other  tracks  to  be  explored,  and  T 
shall  have  to  point  out  that  hysteria,  hypochondriasia, 
epilepsy,  somnambulism,  and  other  allied  states,  are 
all  at  least  more  nearly  related  to  mental  unsound- 
ness than  to  sanity.  I  am  an:iioU3  not  to  be  sup- 
posed to  be  of  the  opinion  that  eveiy  perversion  of 
nervous  action,  every  unusual  display  of  inteUectual 
or  moral  force,  is  to  be  regarded  an  a  case  requiring 
the  interposition  of  the  physician  whose  chief  care 
lias  been  for  the  insane.  But  till  insanity  is  looked 
upon  as  a  phase  of  bodily  disorder,  till  it  is  seen  t.o 
be  related  to  aU  the  other  disorders  of  the  nervous 
centres,  it  will  not  be  justly  appreciated  and  properly 
treated.  Insanity,  although  associated  with  nervous 
disorders  and  change  in  the  nervous  tissues,  cannot 
yet  be  localised  ;  we  cannot  say  that  a  patient  suf- 
fering from  acute  mania  baa  certain  nutritional 
changes  in  his  brain. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  which  has  ever  pre- 
sented itself  to  the  student  of  insanity  has  been  the 
fact  that  jiogt  mortem  bo  little  has  been  found  visible 
to  the  naked  eye.  I  may  say  that,  with  my  expe- 
rience of  years,  and  after  seeing  many  hundreds  of 
fost-mortem  examinations  of  the  bodies  of  the  insane, 
have  met  with  few  coarse  changes  within  the  skull, 
and  even  with  the  higher  powei-s  of  the  microscope  all 
that  can  often  be  detected  may  be  evidences  of  change 
in  the  nutrition  of  the  connective  tissue  of  the  brain, 
seem  unsatisfactory ;  but  the  time  wil 
intei^relations  between  the  millions  ol 
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eella  with  their  manifold  processes,  and  their  depen- 
dence for  healthy  action  upon  healthy  blood  and  pure 
air,  will  be  bettor  understood.  The  brain,  like  a 
kaleidoscope,  consists  of  innumerable  parts,  which 
adapt  themselves  to  varying  patterns.  A  shake 
occurs,  the  pattern  changes,  but  each  one  of  the  pieces 
still  exists  as  it  did  before  ;  no  change  in  shape,  no 
change  in  colour,  only  change  in  relationship.  So,  I  be- 
lieve, it  will  be  found  to  be  with  many  forma  of  insanity, 
change  in  one  faculty  changing  the  mental  pattern. 


CHAPTER    ir. 

CLASSIFICATION. 

the    London    College    of 

Wb  may  claMsify  by  the  cau»eR,  as  in  epileptic, 
puerperal,  or  alcoholic  insanity ;  or  by  the_/br?i!«  whicli 
the  BymptouiB  assume;  thus,  mania,  melancholia,  or 
dementia. 

We  may  divide  eases  according  as  to  whether  the 
Benaea  are  at  faidt,  or  the  reasoning  faculty  is  per- 
verted. We  may  arrange  as  to  whether  the  disorder 
ariaea  in  connection  with  development,  growth, 
maturity,  or  decay,  or  whether  the  disease  arises 
primarily  in  brain  disease,  or  is  secondary  to  other 
bodily  iilnesB.  Further,  special  faculties  may  suffer 
chiefly  or  primarily,  the  senses  being  disordei-ed  may 
lead  to  insanity ;  the  organic  or  the  reproductive  sides 
of  a  man  may  be  disordered ;  his  judgment  and  will 
may  suffer ;  memory  or  the  moral  sense  may  be  want- 
ing. Insanities  may  be  acute  or  chronic,  recurrent  or 
circMilar;  they  may  be  curable  or  incurable,  I  sub- 
join an  ideal  classification,  the  classification  which  is 
accepted   by  the   London   College  of  Phyaiciaua,  and 
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From  injury  or  brain  diaeaae. 
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tenrlency  to  mental  weakness. 
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Insftnlty  or  age  .    . 


[Mania.  ) 
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Mania. 

Helanobolia. 

Demeatia,    including    ooquiied 

imbecilily. 
Idiocy,  oonganitol  imhooility. 
Geoflral  paralyaiq  dF  the  inaaue. 
I'neriieral  ioaanity. 
Epileptic  inaanity. 
Insanity  of  jniberty. 


Toiic  insanity, 

lead,  eto. 
Delirium  trenie 
Traumatic  ina 
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making  use  of  the  following  groups 
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my  manual  : 

Hysteria— Mania. 
Hypochon  driasia^Melancholia, 

Demontin,  geneml  nnd  pu-tial,  primary  and  Becondary. 
Stat«a  of  dieduI  weakness — Chronic  mania  and  melanchoUhi  1 
■    Becumnt  insanity. 
Delusional  insanity. 
GeDGTal  jHunlysJfl  of  the  insane. 
Paralytic  insanity— Epileplic  insanity. 
Pneqieral  insanity— Post- connubial,  puerperal,  lactation. 
Toxic  insanity— Alcohol,  lead,  opium,  chloral,  etc— Oout. 
Visceral  insanity — ReniU,  cardiac,  pulmonary, 
liuanity  vith  sypbilifl — Myxoidenj^ — Gravels  diseaae — Aath 


Idiocy  in 


iuus  degrees. 


Any  clasaiQcatioa  of  insanity  must  necessarily  be 
proviaiomiL  At  all  events,  till  our  knowledge  of  mind 
in  healtli  and  disease  is  greatly  extended,  I  shall  divide 
the  cases  we  are  to  consider  into  what  1  hare  found  to 
be  convenient  groups;  if  not  classes  or  orders  in  the 
kingdom  of  disease,  they  represent  sufficiently  defi- 
nite collections  of  symptoms  to  bear  general  descrip- 
tions. They  are,  in  fact,  definite  enough  to  enable  the 
student  of  medicine  to  classify  any  cases  which  come 
usder  his  care  according  to  tJiem.  The  c1assi£cation 
will  in  many  particulars  be  a  cross  classification,  so 
that  certain  cases  will  appear  under  different  iieadings. 
The  time  may  come  when  a  classification  of  mental 
disorders  may  be  according  to  the  physiological  changes 
which  take  place  in  the  nerve  centres.  In  my  pre- 
sent classification,  I  shall  feel  bound  to  recognise 
the  fact  that  certain  cases  of  insanity  are  due  to 
disease  of  the  brain  of  a  very  definite  and  observable 
character,  and  that  certain  other  cases  of  insanity  de- 
]«nd  for  their  origin  on  the  existence  of  some  bodily 
defect   or   degeneration,   which,   causing   iiritation  e ' 
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the  periphery,  in  the  ecd  seta  up  brain  disease  by 
a  continuity  xA  the  nervous  tissues,  or  by  some  other 
reflecting  process.  Unlike  moat  ordinary  diseases,  an 
attack  of  insanity  does  not  either  jiass  away  entirely, 
or  kill  a  patient,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  leavea 
him  more  or  less  menially  crippled.  The  pbyaioiaa 
ha5  often  recognised  the  fact  that  a  man  is  not  the 
Bame  after  having  ft  aerioua  attack  of  illness.  A  man 
differs  in  one  or  more  particular  after  he  has  passed 
throngh  smalt-pox,  fever,  rheumatism,  or  even  gout. 
It  baa  been  said  that  a  bee-maater,  before  he  had  an 
attack  of  small-pos  vas  able  to  handle  these  stinging 
insects  with  impunity,  but  after  his  recovery  he  was 
no  longer  able  to  follow  hia  occupation,  the  bees  dis- 
continuing to  like  him,  and  even  not  toleiating  his 
presence.  I  myself  have  seen  several  patients  whose 
temper  and  dispositions  have  been  markedly  affected 
by  an  acute  illness  such  as  rheumatic  fever,  so  that 
a  patient  who  had  been  previously  of  quiet,  indus- 
trious and  domesticated  habits,  and  a  good  wife,  became, 
after  recovery,  a  seltish,  indolent,  home-neglecting 
person.  These  are  accidents  when  considered  in  rela- 
tionship to  general  bodily  diseases,  but  they  are  peca- 
liarly  common  when  associated  with  insanity.  The  large 
residuum  of  insanity  which  fills  our  county  asylums 
consists  to  a  great  extent  of  the  patients  who,  having 
had  one  or  more  attacks  of  insanity,  have  neither  died 
nor  recovered.  There  is,  in  fact,  a  very  strong  feeling 
prevalent  that  a  patient  once  having  had  an  attack 
of  insanity  ia  never  cured  under  any  circumstances. 
This  I  shdl  oppose  entirely ;  but  I  acknowledge  tliat 
a  very  considerable  proportion  are  maimed  in  one  way 
or  another  by  an  attack  of  insanity.  It  is  only  what 
might  he  expected,  for  the  more  delicate  an  instru- 
ment, the  greater  its  liability  to  injury  by  rough 
handling  or  rapidly  changing  conditions.  The  eye, 
itself  but  a  window  of  the  mind,  ia  recognised  to  bo 
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an  organ  which  suffers  permanently  from  slight  in- 
flammatory or  other  disorders,  which  did  not  appear  at 
first  to  be  of  much  importanca  Is  it  therefore  sur- 
prising that  the  still  more  highly  developed  and 
organised  human  brain  should  show  signs  of  storms 
that  sweep  over  it ! 

I  have  been  in  the  haliit,  in  clinical  teaching,  of 
dividing  all  my  patients  into  tJie  curable  and  incu- 
rable, but  I  have  always  added  that  I  intended  in 
this  division  to  separate  those  patients  suffering  from 
general  paralysis  of  the  insane,  from  those  suffering 
from  every  other  form  of  nervous  disorder.  In  my 
clinical  division  of  insanity  I  make  the  symptoms,  or 
outward  signs,  the  points  of  division.  Thus  we  have 
mani^  melancholia,  dementia,  delusional  insanity,  and 
states  of  weak-mindedness.  Each  of  these  classes  will 
have  to  be  more  fully  subdivided ;  and  a  more  natural 
form  of  division,  in  my  judgment,  is  that  which  I 
have  already  referred  to,  and  have  placed  at  the  head 
of  this  chapter. 

First  in  this  table  one  has  the  insanity  of  develop- 
ment, as  seen  in  the  arrests  and  pervereion  of  children, 
ending  almost  invariably  in  idiocy,  or  in  imbecility. 
Attacks  of  nervous  disorder  affecting  the  unstable  de- 
veloping nervous  tissues  of  childhood,  cause,  as  may  be 
expected,  rapid  and  permanent  degeneration.  It  is, 
as  it  were,  a  destruction  of  a  house  of  cards. 

Next  is  the  insanity  of  adolescence,  and  here  we 
meet  with  tlie  same  forms  of  mental  disturbance,  but 
with  a  much  more  marked  chai'acter  than  as  seen 
among  children.  The  forces  are  greater,  perhaps  rathpr 
more  stable,  but  yet  eminently  mobile.  The  prognosis 
in  such  cases  will  be  better  than  among  children,  an<l 
less  satisfactory  than  among  the  mature. 

The  third  division  is  formed  by  the  period  of 
maturity,  and  here  we  meet  with  the  greatest  iium' 
ber  of  insane  jatients.     Insanity  seems  peculiar  from 
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this  characteristic,  that  at  the  period  of  fullest  vitality 
mental  disorder  ia  meet  common. 

It  has  to  be  recognised  that  in  this  we  often  see 
the  full  blowing  of  the  morbid  flower  of  insane  in- 
heiitance.  We  also  aee  that  the  fine  brain  organism 
breaks  down  when  the  greatest  stress  is  thrown  upon 
it,  and  that  the  period  of  maturity  is  that  of  work, 
ambition,  disappointment,  and  of  the  uncurbed  exer- 
cise of  the  lai^st  number  of  faculties  of  body  and 
mind.  At  the  close  of  the  period  of  full  maturity 
comes  the  period  of  change,  the  so-called  climacteric 
or,  in  woman,  menopause.  Some  think  no  such  period 
occurs  to  men.  But  I  am  inclined,  from  my  ex- 
perience of  the  insane,  to  consider  that  (though, 
perhaps,  later)  a  similar  period  exists,  and  that,  in 
fact,  a  man  does  not  pass  from  maturity  into  old 
age  without  a  period  of  mobility  or  instability,  during 
which  he  is  assuming  habits  which,  if  duly  developed, 
are  conservators  of  energy.  The  last  division,  accord- 
ing to  age,  is  the  period  of  decay ;  and  I  shall  point 
out  that  there  are  many  varieties  of  nervous  death, 
some  being  rapidly  destructive,  and  otiiers  leading 
slowly  to  euthanasia. 

I  think  it  necessary  to  make  some  divisions, 
according  to  the  parts  of  the  mind  that  seem  to  be 
affected ;  and  I  shall  point  out  that  whereas  in  one 
case  loss  of  energy  is  seen  by  the  will-less  condition 
of  one  patient,  in  another  perversion  of  moi'al  nature 
may  be  so  great  as  to  justify  the  use  of  the  term 
moral  insanity. 

My  division  of  insanity  being  provisional,  and  in 
no  way  pretending  to  be  final,  will  be  found  more 
useful  than  elaborate  new  plans  which  would  entiiit 
labour  to  the  student  to  master,  and  which  will  in 
the  end  have  to  be  thrown  aside.  Moi-eover,  niy 
classification,  being  on  the  old  lines,  will  be  understood 
byaa 
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.  .  .  _ .  Effect  of  raoe — Education — 
c  predispoHitioD — OccQpation — Heredity^ — 
i.'uuBLibub^u  tuiii  T^emperament.  Moba.L  CAn9E3:  Domeatio 
troDble— Mental  anxiety  and  overvork — EeligionB  oioitemont 
— Love  affain  (including  Kedaotion)— Fright  andnenous  ihoijc. 
Physical  oai'ses  :  Intemperance  in  drink— Interaperanoe 
(eeiual)— Veneioal  diBease-HSelf-abuse  (Beioal)— Over-exer- 
tion—Sunstroke — Acoident  or  injury— I^gnanoy — Parturition 
and  the  mterperal  gtete— lactation — Uterine  and  ovarian  dis- 
ordere- Puberty — Climaoteoo— Fevers— Privation  and  starva- 
tion— Old  age — Other  bodily  diseaHes  or  disorders^Prevjoun 
attaokB — Hereditary  influences  ascertained  (direct  and  col- 
lateral)— Congenital  defect  ascertained— Other  HBoertaineJ 
causea— Unknown  caneea. 

In  ttis  chapter  I  shall  show  the  many  contributing 
conditions  which  may  aid  in  the  development  of 
insanity.  Insanity  rarely  springs  into  exiBtence;  it 
begins  to  grow  long  before  it  is  seen. 

When  speaking  of  "  cause,"  I  uae  the  term  in  the 
videst  sense  for  convenience,  and  not  pretending  to 
exact  expression.  The  sun,  the  rain,  the  dissolving 
Boil,  the  very  earth-cast  of  the  worm,  contribute  to 
the  growth  of  the  grass,  and  in  a  sense  may  be  said 
to  canse  the  grass  to  grow ;  so  it  is  with  insanity 
and  the  many  and  complex  relations  of  life.  I 
shall  consider  alt  the  assisting  conditions  in  the 
environment  as  causes,  when  they  can  be  shown 
probably  to  have  influenced  the  result. 

Any  division  which  one  makes  niiiBt  be  ortificial, 
and  suited  for  the  present  time  and  our  limited 
knowledge,  both  moral  and  physical.  Preiiisjiogiiui 
and  exciting  are  but  convenient  expressions  of  the 
immediate  conditions  connected   with    the   disorder^ 
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the  effect  of  a  moral  shock  may  be  similar  in  kind  and 
in  degree  to  that  of  a  phyaical  one,  and  the  body  may 
suffer  in  the  same  way  from  each,  A  fright  or  a 
blow  may  produce  pallor,  fointness,  and  sickness  ;  and 
a  graver  shock  or  blow  may  produce  insensibility, 
or  mental  disorder  of  more  active  kinds.  Thus,  any 
diviaion  depending  on  terms  like  mora]  and  physical 
must  be  understood  to  be  used  for  convenience,  and 
not  as  representing  any  definite  idea  of  phyaiology 
or  psychology. 

Without  considering  the  terms  physical  and 
pgyckical  as  final,  I  shall  make  use  of  them,  and 
I  have  adopted  the  rather  convenient  table  which  is 
approved  by  the  Medico-Psychological  Association ; 
this  table  contains  the  chief  accepted  causes  which 
are  given  of  mental  affections. 

In  any  classification  we  must  refer  to  the  time- 
honoured  division  into  "  predisposivff "  and  "  ex- 
citing" causes.  The  "predisposing"  and  "exciting" 
causes  must  again  be  divided  into  general  and  spectai. 
Here  we  may  often  be  able  to  place  two  distinct 
events  or  conditions  which  have  precipitated  the  cata- 
strophe. Or  one  physical  cause  may  act  in  several 
directions  ;  thus  :  a  drunken  man  loses  his  situation, 
and  IB  brought  face  to  face  with  want ;  drink  has  been 
preparing  the  brain,  and  the  shock  of  the  loss  of  his 
situation  is  just  sufficient  to  upset  the  already  un- 
stable balance.  Delirium  tremens  is  often  known  to 
follow  a  physical  shock  or  injury,  and  in  the  same 
way  I  have  known  a  sudden  ment^  shock  to  produce 
insanity,  resembling,  in  many  particulars,  delirium 
tremens.  Thus,  I  saw  a  lady  suffering  from  acute 
mania  of  a  restless,  noisy  variety,  the  patient  being 
emotional,  and  at  night  seeing  vermin  about  her,  and 
Btraoge  &ces  on  the  walls  of  her  bedroom.  She 
had  been  a  secret  drinker,  and  having  been  left  a 
good  deal  alone  of  an  evening  by  lier  husliawV,  VbA 
c— 14 
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hLid  ample  opport unities  for  indulging  her  evil  habits. 
She  had  heen,  hy  a  kindly  motive,  induced  to  go  out 
one  evening,  but  had  failed  to  get  home  in  conse- 
quence of  her  dnmken  condition ;  she  had  been  cared 
for  in  a  police  cell,  and  the  next  moi'ning  fined  five 
Hhillinga.  The  ioss  of  position  incurfed  by  this  acci- 
dent upset  lier  balance,  and  for  b,  time  she  was  insane. 

When  considering  the  relations  of  diink  to  insanity 
in  detail,  I  shall  have  to  speak  more  fully  of  its 
double  action,  or  I  might  go  farther  and  say,  its 
multiple  action,  for  it  affecte  the  mind,  body,  and 
estate  in  a  moat  complex  way.  But,  whether  we 
consider  causation  fium  the  side  of  predisposing  and 
exciting,  or  from  the  bodily  or  the  mental  side,  when 
we  come  to  life  studies  we  shall  very  rarely  find  one 
single  predisposing  and  one  single  exciting  cause. 
Generally,  when  pereons  become  insane  they  do  not 
suddenly  jump  from  sanity  to  insanity ;  the  whole 
thing,  as  a  rule,  is  a  morbid  developments  The  bodily 
and  the  mental  relations  become  changed  step  by  step, 
and  the  linal  outbreak  of  insanity,  which  causes  the 
friends  to  seclude  the  patient-,  is  but  the  last  step 
in  the  downward  course.  So  much  is  this  the  case, 
that  a  very  large  number  of  patients  are  sent  to 
asylums  with  the  earliest  recognised  symptoms  of 
their  disease  giveu  as  the  cause  of  the  affection.  By 
this  means  many  so-called  drink-produced  cases  are 
wrongly  accused  of  intern pci-auce.  Sleeplessness  may 
lead  to  the  use  of  stimulauts,  and  these  in  their  turn 
upset  ^e  digestive  functions,  aud  the  patient,  thus 
weakened  aud  exhausted,  loses  all  self-control  and 
becomes  mad. 

As  I  have  ali-eady  said,  predisposing  causes  live  to 
be  divided  into  the  general  and  speoiaL  Miiny 
writera  have  considered  almost  every  one  ,of  the 
varying  conditions  of  civilised  life  as  possible  predis- 
posing causes  to  insanity.      In  fact,  any   one   of  the 
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many-sided  paj-ts  of  the  character  of  man,  when  OTeB*'^ 
developed,  may  predispose  to  a  loss  of  mental  balajice  ; 
and  doubtless  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  in 
studying  the  genesis  of  insanity,  to  consider  with  care 
anything  that  may  assist  in  the  fuller  underatanding 
of  mental  action. 
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EOect    of   race. — It  has  been  i 
insanity  occurs  more  among  some  races  than  amo 
others,  or,  at  least,  that  some  forms  of  insanity  e 
more  likely  to  appear  among,  say,  the  more  excitable 
races  than  among  the  phlegmatic.      But  evidence  is 
wanting  to  show  that  peculiarities  of  race  alone  are 
sufficient  to  Ga.uBe  marked  difierences  in  the  insani- 
ties.    For    though  excitement  and  < 
disastrouBlj  upon  the  unexcitable, 
to  think  that  direct  nervous  stimulation  i 
native    sun    to    the    more    excitable 
natural  and  constant  part  of  themselves. 
of  excitement    or    excess   which    might   disturb   i 
Englishman  would  little  atfect  the  Italian  or  Spaniard  ^  I 
and  statistics  clearly  show  that  insanity  may  < 
at  least  as  frequently  among  the  slow-living  (I  had;  \ 
almost  said  torpid)  races  of  the  north,  as  among  thQi  I 
excitable  southerners.     In  Scandinavia,  causes  suotb  I 
as    solitude    act    as    disFistrously    as    indolence  ancL  I 
excitement  among  other  races. 

Dr.  Ashe,  of  Ireland,  contributed  to  the  Medical  ] 
Congress  of  1881  a  collection  of  statistics  showing;  J 
the  infrequency  of  general  paralysis  of  the  insanei  1 
among  the  Irish,  and  in  the  same  collection  werei  \ 
brought  together  statistics  from  other  Celtic  races,.  / 
And  although  we  find  that  in  the  highlands  of  Scot-;  1 
land  and  in  the  rural  parts  of  Ireland  and  Wales,,  \ 
a  general  paralysis  of  the  insane  is  almost  unknow. 
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yet  as  soon  as  the  same  people  migi^ated  to  cities 
they  seemed  to  enjoy  no  immunity  from  this  disease, 
so  that  there  could  not  have  been  any  question  of 
purity  of  race  alone  as  giving  immunity. 

It  used  to  be  said  in  America  that  the  same  im- 
munity was  enjoyed  by  the  negroes  in  slavery ;  but 
whatever  the  cause  may  have  been  in  the  days  of 
servitude,  I  have  the  best  authority  for  stating  that 
general  paralysis  of  the  insane  occurs  now,  not  only 
among  negroes,  but  among  negresses  also.  I  know  of 
no  special  race-immunity,  either  from  ordinary  in- 
sanity, or  from  general  paralysis.  Recently  I  had 
an  opportunity  of  studying  the  condition  of  the 
Indians  of  north  Canada  in  the  Hudson's  Bay  Ter- 
ritory,  from  the  notes  made  during  five  years  by  Mr. 
Walton  Haydon,  and  I  found  that  insanity,  associated 
both  with  excitement  and  depression,  occurs  among 
the  natives.  Few  opportunities,  however,  are  given 
for  the  study  of  such  patients,  for  among  uncivilised 
races,  to  be  mad  is  sufficient  reason  to  be  killed.  It 
might  be  suppose^d  that  some  i-aces,  like  the  French 
branch  of  the  Latin  race,  were  specially  predisposed,  by 
reason  of  the  constancy  with  which  political  agitations 
disturb  the  whole  country  ;  but  it  is  noteworthy  that 
political  and  social  convulsions  do  not  greatly  increase 
the  numbers  of  the  insane,  and  that,  in  fact,  the  chief 
part  which  such  differences  play  is  rather  to  colour 
or  give  shape  to  the  disorder  than  to  cause  any 
marked  increase.  It  was  shown,  during  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war,  that  large  numbers  of  people  on  the 
borderland  of  insanity  seemed  rather  to  be  prevented 
from  passing  into  the  land  of  madness  by  the  mental 
excitement  and  occupation  afforded  by  those  stirring 
times.  In  fact,  it  did  what  one  is  constantly  striving 
in  vain  to  do,  it  gave  occupation  to  the  thoughts  of 
the  nervous,  thus  taking  them  away  from  the  insane 
contemplation  of  self. 
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Educatiou  }ia.a  to  be  oonBidered  aiuuiig  Um 
predisposing  causes.  And  here  it  wiJl  l>e  found  that 
insanity  oconrs  amongst  the  most  highly  educated,  as 
well  as  among  those  without  any  learning  at  all. 
Does  education  produce  insanity  I  Is  the  p;esent 
age  of  school  boards  one  in  which  insanity  is  manu- 
factured by  overwork!  These  are  two  of  the  most 
impoi'tant  questions  which  present  themaelvea  for 
solution  at  the  present  day.  In  my  opinion,  true 
etlucatioa,  that  is,  tlie  true  development  of  mind  and 
body,  are  the  best  preventives  of  insanity.  Over- 
education,  or  bad  education,  consists  really  in  the 
development  of  one  side  of  the  human  being  at  the 
expense  or  to  the  neglect  of  the  rest ;  and  the  fault 
which  one  constantly  sees  is  in  educating  the  child 
along  the  lines  to  which  its  tastes  lead  it  witliout 
paying  sufBcient  attention  to  correlated  functions. 
The  precociously  artistio  child  is  encouraged  to  dabble 
in  colours,  and  the  musician  of  five  years  old  is  placed 
in  the  hands  of  a  master.  This  is  bad  education,  and 
is  likely  to  do  barm.  I  should  not,  however,  think  Lt 
well  to  follow  the  advice  of  a  recent  writer  who 
suggested  that  it  would  be  advantageous  if  all  men 
were  taught  to  be  ambi-dexterous.  For  although  it 
Is  well  to  be  able  to  use  both  hands,  it  is  better  that 
one  should  be  more  facile  and  ready,  rather  than  that 
both  should  be  indifl'erently  handy.  I  have  rarely 
seen  insanity  produced  by  anything  that  could  be 
fairly  called  over-education,  if  hygienic  rules  were 
followed,  and  if  patients  were  not  already  strongly 
predisposed  to  insanity  by  inheritance.  The  weak- 
mindedness  produced  by  over-special  education  falls 
most  markedly  upon  those  who  have  insane  Inlieri- 
tance.  As  has  already  been  stated,  precocity  is 
not  unusual  in  such  persons,  and  the  precocious  child 

le  often  having  intellectually  weak  parents,  who 
likely     to     misioaiiage     it    in    all    diractkiBSi. 
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A  forcing  process  goes  on  which  ends  in  a  premature 
decay  or  an  unnatural  production.  The  education 
which  I  have  seen  do  most  harm  is  that  which  maj 
be  called  education  out  of  harmony  with  the  sur- 
roundings of  the  individual.  Thus,  the  promising 
artisan  who  wins  some  prize,  or  who  is  taken  up  by 
some  well-meaning  patron,  and  who  is  educated  in  the 
book  learning  of  the  ancients,  or  in  the  science  of  the 
modems,  runs  danger  of  suffering.  I  have  constant 
examples  in  Bethlem  of  young  men,  who,  having  left 
the  plough  for  the  desk,  have  found,  after  years  of 
struggle,  that  their  path  was  barred  by  social  or 
other  hindrances,  and  disappointment,  worry,  and 
the  solitude  of  a  great  city  have  produced  insanity  of 
an  incurable  type.  The  question  of  the  number  of 
hours  of  daily  work  that  are  to  be  considered  sufficient, 
beyond  which  over-work  comes  in,  is  a  question  which 
must  depend  on  the  individual ;  and  in  dealing  with 
the  question  of  education  as  a  cause  of  insanity, 
I  insist  chiefly  on  the  disturbance  produced  by 
education  bad  in  quality  or  amount. 

A  strong  healthy  girl  of  a  nervous  family  is 
encouraged  to  read  for  examination,  and  having  dis- 
tinguished herself,  is,  perhaps,  sent  to  some  fashionable 
forcing  house,  where  useless  book  learning  is  crammed 
into  her.  She  is  exposed,  like  the  Strasburg  geese,  to 
stui&ng  of  mental  food  in  over-heated  rooms,  and 
disorder  of  her  functions  results.  Or  if  a  similarly 
promisirig  girl  is  allowed  to  educate  herself  at  home, 
the  danger  of  solitary  work  and  want  of  social 
friction  may  be  seen  in  conceit  developing  into 
insanity.  It  is  in  this  manner  that  the  results  of 
defective  education  become  often  apparent  in  the  case 
of  the  weaker  sex  now-a-days. 

Finally,  with  regard  to  the  question  of  education, 
most  writers,  who  begin  by  stating  that  there  is  a 
great  increase  in  insanity,  end  by  saying  that  tlie 
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increase  is  due  to  the  increase  of  education,  and  that 
insanity  grows  directly  as  the  education  of  the  people 
increases.  But  this,  again,  to  my  mind,  needs  con- 
siderable qualification.  Kow-a-days  education  has 
spread  far  and  wide;  and  although  it  may  be 
theoretically  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  that  the 
larger  proportion  should  read  and  write,  and  have 
a  sufficient  knowledge  of  many  things,  yet  it  leads 
men  to  over-estimate  their  mental  acquirements  as 
compared  with  their  bodily  ability ;  so  that  the  fact 
that  a  very  large  number  of  clerks  become  insane  is 
rather  an  evidence  that  there  are  many  more  clerks 
living  struggling  existences,  than  that  the  study 
required  to  qualify  them  for  their  occupation  has 
caused  their  mental  disturbance.  With  the  increase 
of  education  are  produced  over-ambition,  feverish 
pursuit  of  gain  and  pleasure,  aggregation  in  towns, 
celibacy  with  vice  of  one  kind  and  another,  and  the 
development  of  religious  indifference  and  general 
unbelief,  associated  with  neglect  of  general  hygienic 
conditions. 

Sex. — ^Both  sexes  are  liable  to  insanity,  and  suffer 
from  acute  attacks  of  mania,  melancholia,  or  dementia, 
almost  in  equal  proportions.  But  some  forms  of 
insanity,  such  as  general  paralysis  of  the  insane,  are 
at  present  much  more  common  among  men  than 
among  women.  Whatever  the  cause  of  this  may  be, 
I  have  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  insanity  of  this 
particular  type  is  greatly  on  the  increase  both  among 
men  and  women.  Even  in  my  recollection  of  the 
insane,  which  extends  over  a  period  of  a  little  under 
twenty  years,  I  have  noticed  a  marked  increase  in  the 
number  of  female  general-paralytics  seen  in  the  middle 
classes.  It  is  still  a  question  as  to  the  absolute  pro- 
portion between  the  number  of  insane  among  men 
and  women.  The  Commissioners'  returns  for  1883 
show:  in  private  asylums,  2,181  men,  against  2,617 
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women  ;  aad  in  pauper  aaylumfi,  29,741  men,  ngaiust 
35,521  women. 

Ill  most  asylums  there  are  more  female  than  male 
admissions,  and  certainly  in  Bethlem  Hospital  we 
always  Lave  an  excess  of  female  patients,  and  this 
excess  is  regular  and  constant.  But  there  is  also  to 
be  considered  the  question  that  women  soem  to  be 
more  readily  cured,  and  are  more  liable  to  recurrences 
of  insanity,  so  that,  taking  the  number  of  females 
admitted,  they  would  not  exceed  the  males  in  such  a 
marked  degree,  though  still  they  would  lie  in  excess. 
The  eex  makes  a  diflereuce,  not  only  in  number,  but 
also  as  to  the  causation  of  the  insanity.  As  I  shall 
have  to  point  out,  one  of  the  most  dangerous  periods 
in  the  lives  of  nervous  persons  is  the  period  of 
puberty.  This  period  is  dangerous  to  men,  but  it  is 
much  more  so  to  women.  Everyone  is  familiar  with 
the  hysterical  gill ;  but  few  appreciate  at  first, 
at  its  full  value,  the  danger  of  the  onset  of  desire 
as  it  occurs  in  lads.  The  nervously  predisposed 
youth  might  well  be  represented  by  the  artist  as 
a  frail,  bloodless  body  being  struggled  for  by  tlie 
spirits  of  Eros  and  Psyche.  Women  are  more 
often  upset  by  sexual  troubles,  and  the  periods  of 
pregnancy,  parturition,  and  lactation  add  gravely  to 
the  danger  which  they  run  of  becoming  insane.  It 
must  be  fully  recognised  that  many  of  the  sexual 
perversions  which  occur  among  the  insane  are 
attributable  to  their  insanity,  and  are  not  to  be 
looked  upon  as  the  causes  of  the  disordered  con- 
dition. 

That  there  is  an  excess  of  female  lunatics  might  be 
expected  from  the  greater  nervous  instability  of 
women,  from  the  larger  number,  proportionately,  of 
women  living  at  any  one  time  in  England,  to  the 
greater  tendency  of  insanity  to  recur  in  women,  and 
to    the    greater    tendency    of   mothers    to    transmit 
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insanity  to  their  female  child 
more  numerous. 

In  connection  with  sex  o] 
riage.     Among  the  insane  we 
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distuvbance,    to    which    '. 

Widows  are  much  more  liable  to  break  down  than 
widowers ;  and  this  is  comparatively  easily  explained. 
In  modern  society  marriage  is  looked  upon  as  the 
proper  social  end  of  a  girl's  Jife  :  she  is  educated 
for  and  led  to  expect  that  household  duties  will  be 
hers,  and,  as  a  rule,  she  is  hardly  prepared  for  any 
independent  struggle  with  the  world  ;  and  if  for  a 
time  she  has  gone  out  aa  governess  or  shop-assistant, 
it  has  been  only  with  tiie  idea  that  this  condition 
would  bo  tempoi'ary.  When  married  tliia  is  all  given 
up,  her  accomplishments  become  neglected,  and  her 
family  is  made  the  centre  of  her  life.  If  accident  or 
diaeaae  deprive  her  of  her  husband,  she  has  a  hard 
Btruggle  for  her  bread ;  worries,  anxieties,  loss  of 
Bocial  position,  and  deprivation  of  sexual  gratification, 
all  assist.  These  causes  are  sufficient  to  upset  the 
nervous  balance  of  a  large  number  of  women ;  so 
many,  in  fact,  that  1  often  feel  I  shall  have  to  de- 
scribe a  form  of  mental  disorder  under  the  name  of 
"  widows'  disease." 

Ag'e.—I  believe  that  occasionally  children  come 
into  the  world  of  unsound  mind.  It  may,  however, 
eeem  an  exaggeration  to  speak  of  the  mind  of  a 
newly  born  animal ;  but  I  have  liad  opportunities  of 
seeing  childi-en  whose  mothers  have  been  in  Beth- 
lem  during  the  later  months  of  pregnancy  suffering 
from  insanity,  and  some  such  children  have  almost, 
from  the  hour  of  birth,  been  restless,  intractably 
sleepless,  and  unnatural  little  l^reatures. 
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Various  forma  o£  brain  defect  or  disease  cauaiug 
idiocy  may  occur  from  birth,  and  will  be  considered 
with  idiocy  later.  As  a  rule,  all  nervous  distur- 
bance of  a  severe  kind  in  early  infancy  leaves  the 
mind  a  wreck.  I  have  seen,  acute  mania  and  acute 
melancholia  in  very  young  children ;  dementia,  apart 
from  idiocy,  can  scarcely  be  recognised  in  children, 

I  have  known  a  girl  of  eleven  years  of  ege  who 
persistently  refused  food,  and  had  done  this  so  long 
that  her  whole  weight  was  only  thirty-four  and  a  half 
pounds ;  she  had  the  marked  skin  changes  seen  with 
starvation.  Kind  but  film  treatment,  with  good 
feeding,  restored  this  child.  Dr.  Heron,  under 
whose  care  she  was,  says  he  has  traced  insanity  in 
one  parent's  femily. 

The  next  period  of  special  interest  is  the  age  of 
puberty,  in  which  we  meet  with  various  forms  of 
insanity,  all  of  which  have  a  great  tendency  to 
culminate  in  weak-mindedness,  if  they  last  for  any 
considerable  period,  or  if  they  are  severe  in  degree. 
They  are  chiefly  characterised  by  emotional  distur* 
bance,  by  exalted  ideas  of  power  and  worth,  or  by 
the  converse  feelings  of  nnworthiness.  They  may  be 
associated  with  liypochondriacal  conditions  of  one 
kind  or  another,  the  patient  frequently  refemng  the 
symptoms  to  the  head  or  bniin.  and  assuring  you  that 
his  or  her  brain  is  either  dried  up  or  swollen.  At 
this  period  moral  penei'sioiis  are  very  common,  esiie- 
cially  if  tliere  is  strong  iniicritance  of  insanity  ;  lying, 
thieving,  lust,  cruelty,  and  destructiveness  being  not 


A  lad  of  fifteen,  whose  mother  was  many  ye 
ago  in  Bethlem,  and  whose  nncle  died  of  insani 
went  on  well  enougli  till  he  was  set  to  work  in 
office ;  he  became  restless,  and  tbongh  able,  he  ne 
stopped  long  in  a  place.  He  wi\s  plausible  and  c 
ning,  and  thus  easily  got  fresh  situations.     It  > 
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found,  after  a  time,  that  he  vaa  not  bo  good  at  Mb 
work,  and  further  investigation  brought  many  of  his 
faults  to  light ;  he  Iiad  lied  persistently,  he  had 
destroyed  property,  and  valuables  which  had  passed 
through  hiB  hands  were  missing  or  injured,  and  yet 
none  of  these  things  could  be  brought  home  to  him. 
Such  a  case  will  probably  become  a  chronic  huiatic  or 
&  criminal.  This  is  the  age  when  insanity,  associated 
with  phthisis  pulmonalis,  is  not  uncommon. 

The  period  of  full  maturity  and  development, 
during  which  the  larger  propoi-tion  of  nervous  dis- 
orders occurs,  next  occupies  our  consideration. 

Mania,  melancholia,  and,  occasionally,  primaiy 
dementia  are  met  with,  chiefly  at  maturity,  there 
being  endless  varieties  of  eacL  This  age  is  the 
one  in  which  which  premature  decay,  as  seen  in 
genera!  paralysis,  makes  itself  recoguuied.  When 
reviewing  in  detaO  the  causation  of  general  para- 
lysis of  the  insane,  I  shall  have  to  point  out  the 
fiict  that  the  age  of  this  disease  is  the  age  of 
full  vitality.  It  appears  as  if  among  the  strongest, 
most  thoughtful,  moht  energetic  and  useful  of  men, 
this  disease  has  its  richest  harvest.  I  shall  point  out 
that  there  are  many  other  diseases  of  the  body  which 
have  mental  sides  (if  I  may  use  the  teiin) ;  thus,  with 
gout  and  with  degenerations  of  various  orgaua,  we  may 
have  developed  melanchoUa.,  hypochondriasis  or  symp- 
toms of  dementia.  Later  in  life  a  period  of  several 
years  occurs  in  which  melancholia,  especially  of  the 
hypochondriacal  type,  occurs.  In  women  this  is  re- 
cognised aa  "climacteric  insanity,"  and  I  shall  give  the 
same  name  to  it  whether  occurring  in  men  or  women. 
The  chief  characteristics  of  the  disease  are  feeJings 
of  bodily  misery,  sleeplessness,  together  witli  feelings 
of  spiritual  unworthiness.  This  is  the  age  of  "  unpar- 
donable sin."  Such  cases  frequently  recover  if  they  are 
judiciously  treated  for  a  sufficiently  long  period.    For, 
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like  most  other  climacteric  conditions,  it  is  often 
years  before  the  fresh  balance  is  re-established.  The 
period  of  the  climacteric,  already  a  period  of  degene- 
ration, is  succeeded  by  a  still  more  fully  marked 
decadence.  Life  is  drawing  to  a  close, ,  and  the 
weight  of  years  is  telling,  not  only  in  feebleness  of 
body,  in  impaired  digestion,  but  in  loss  of  control  of 
the  faculties,  or  marked  pain  in  their  action,  so  that 
painful  thought  or  brain-ache  occurs,  which  is  but 
another  way  of  describing  melancholia.  The  most 
common  result  of  mental  degeneration  is  a  return  to 
childishness,  and  this  childishness  may  be  approached 
somewhat  suddenly  or  more  gradually,  so  that  the 
old  person  may  pass  from  a  period  of  health  and 
strength  through  a  time  which  is  like  the  period 
of  adolescence,  and  is  associated  with  a  similar  in- 
stability and  tendency  to  emotional  disturbance. 
Second  youth  may  be  passionate  or  hysterical. 
The  mental  edifice,  tottering  to  its  fall,  may  be  still 
further  damaged  by  some  other  physical  accident. 
Thus,  apoplexy  may  complete  the  intellectual  ruin 
begun  by  age,  the  whole  depending  on  a  further 
extension  of  arterial  disease,  the  brain  acting  feebly, 
and  being  but  poorly  nourished.  With  the  reduced 
supply  and  assimilation  there  are  fewer  and  fewer 
exhibitions  of  mind,  till,  the  supply  being  finally  cut 
ofi*,  the  end  is  reached. 

Neurotic  inheritance  and  predisposition. 
— In  general,  I  should  say  there  is  one  chief  predis- 
posing cause,  namely,  neurotic  predisposition.  This 
statement  may  be  said  to  be  like  MolLfere's  explana- 
tion of  the  effect  of  opium :  "  its  effects  were  sopo- 
rifia"  I  only  give  a  term  and  no  explanation ;  but  I 
would  insist  in  my  belief  that  only  a  certain  number 
of  persons  are  so  constituted  that  they  can  become 
insane. 

Any  one  may  have  a  brain  tumour,  or  may  die 
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fpom  abscesa  of  the  braiu ;  probably  most  may  develop 
general  paralysis  of  the  insane,  but  I  believe  few  can 
I  become  "insane."  Those  who  become  insane  may 
■inherit  the  predisposition  directly ;  aad  it  is  remark- 
■aible  to  Bee  how  very  precise  the  similarities  of  the 
r  nervous  derangements  in  parents  and  children  may 
be.  I  have  known  one  member  after  another  of  a 
fiunily  commit  suicide,  and  I  have  even  known  the 
membere  of  one  family  to  possess  a  predilection  for 
tlie  mode  of  destroying  themselves.  I  have,  again, 
known  mother  and  daughter  break  down  under  the 
same  conditions,  as,  for  example,  after  childbirth.  It 
may  be  aaid  in  both  these  cases  there  was  a  great 
probability  of  the  relations  dwelling  on  the  fate  of 
their  friends,  and  begetting  the  evil  thought  by 
brooding  over  it ;  but  this  connotes  a  disposition  of 
subjectivity  which  is  ia  itself  abnormaL  In  con- 
sidering, however,  the  predisposing  causation  of 
insanity  by  inheritance,  1  would  insist,  most  of  all, 
on  direct  inheritance  of  insanity.  First,  the  danger 
ie  great,  the  nearer  the  begetting  of  the  child  is  to  the 
insanity. 

Thus  I  have  seen  one  girl  of  weak  mind,  who  was 

bc^tten  on  the   very  dny   her   father    had  his  tirst 

convulsive  fit,  which  was  his  first  symptom  of  general 

pantlysis  of  the  insacie ;  here  there  was  no  doubt  about 

the  time   of    conception  possible,    from    the    wife's 

histoiy.     Again,  a  patient  was  admitted  into  Bethlem 

■whose   father  was   discharged  from    an   asylum    on 

[leave,   partially   recovered,    nine  months   before  her 

E  birth  ;  and  I  was  consulted  in  another  case  in  which 

■  'the  patient  was  begotten  by  a  father  who   was  on 

I  leave  from  an  asylum.     That  the  direct  inheritance  is 

I  (^  the  utmost  importance  I  have  seen  evidenced  by 

f  tiie  foot  that  a  patient  in  Bethlem  Hospital,  suffering 

L  from  insanity  during    pregnancy,  bore  a  child  who 

3  insane  from  birth.     I  shall  have  to  refer  to  the 
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history  of  this  child  iatei',  and  iiofld  say  no  more 
at  present  than  that  it  is  bnt  one  of  several  children 
bom  of  insane  mothers,  who  have  been  perverse  from 
the  very  womb.  The  inheritance,  then,  is  direct  as 
to  time,  tho  danger  being  greatest  during  the  period 
of  insanity,  and  immediately  before  and  after  it,  so 
that  I  have  known  many  cases  of  insajie  patients 
whose  mothers  had  puerperal  insanity,  the  first  attack 
of  recognised  insanity  following  the  birth  of  the 
patient,  though,  doubtless,  the  factors  of  the  disease 
existed  earlier.  ^The  form  of  insanity  may  be  direct, 
that  is,  it  may  be  similar  in  parent  and  child  ;  and 
the  insanity  may  affect  the  one  sex  more  than  the 
other,  hut  this  does  not  always  follow.  I  have  known 
one  case  where  a  man  had  two  wives,  and  by  each 
wife  one  child,  a  boy  by  one  and  a  girl  by  the  other, 
yet  both  these  children  were  alike  nervously  un- 
stable, the  father's  mother  having  been  a  lunatic. 

As  in  oilier  diseases,  so  liere,  one  generation  may 
escape,  or,  I'ather,  may  pass  on  the  instability  without 
developing  it.  It  is,  however,  still  doubtful  what 
governs  the  inheritance ;  and  it  seems  that  in  some 
cases  certainly  the  father  passes  his  insanity  more  on 
to  his  sons  than  to  bis  daughters.  But,  in  my 
experience,  I  should  say  that  whereas  a,  mother 
certainly  passes  her  tendency  to  nervous  disorder 
most  strongly  to  her  daughters,  a  father  very  gene- 
rally passes  it  to  both  sons  and  daughters  in  a  rather 
less  degree.  It  has  been  thought  by  some  that  a 
child  inherits  the  mental  characteristics  of  the  parent 
he  most  nearly  resembles  in  appearance,  bnt  this  is 
doubtful.  It  is  almost  certain  that  direct  inheri- 
tance is  the  most  dangerous,  and  that  the  danger 
is  greatest  if  the  father  is  insane  at  or  near  the 
time  of  the  begetting,  or  if  the  mother  is  insane 
duping  or  soon  after  the  pregnancy.  I  am  not  sure 
OS  to  the  amount  of  danger  to  the  offspring  "-hen  the 
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I  mother  has  had  very  pronounced  insanity,  or  even 
ne  longings,  during  the  early  months  of  pregnancy, 
which  has  been  recovered  from  before  the  end  of  the 
pregnancy.  If  there  be  insanity  in  the  families  of 
[  both  parent*  the  danger  to  the  offspring  is  greatly 
increased,  and  this  may  be  easily  accepted.  The 
common  dread  of  marriages  between  cousins  and 
other  blood  relations  is  due  to  this  fact,  and  the 
union  of  family  defects  is  seen  not  in  an  arithmetical 
but  geometrical  increase  of  danger.  I  strongly 
maiiitaiu  that,  with  marked  insanity  direct  on 
the  one  side,  a  slight,  even  distant,  taint  on  the 
other  side  increases  in  a  very  marked  degree  the 
risk  of  the  children  proving  insane.  The  forms  of 
insanity  transmitted  or  produced  by  such  unions 
will  require  further  consideration ;  but  I  may  say 
that  moral  defects,  so-called  criminality,  and  forms 
of  weak-mindedness,  are  very  common  as  the  result 
of  such  marriages.  Besides  direct  inheritance  of  in- 
sanity, the  offspiiug  of  nervous,  hysterical,  unstable, 
or  degenerate  parents  are  proved  to  inherit  neiTous 
instability,  and  this  is  most  clearly  seen  in  cases 
where  two  near  relations  of  nei-vous,  but  not  insane 
stock,  marry.  I  have  seen  such  parents  produce 
whole  families  of  idiots  and  weak-minded  chilih^n. 
I  If,  again,  we  have  insanity  on  one  side,  and  age, 
\  physical  weakness,  or  some  form  of  degenerative 
,  disease,  such  as  phthisis,  on  the  other  side,  the  risk  of 
insanity  in  the  offspring  is  increased. 

Besides  the  above,  there  are  cases  in  which  the 
insanity  is  due  to  inheritance,  thougli  not  of  oi-di- 
nary  nervous  disease ;  and  we  are  not  yet  in  a  posi- 
tion to  explain  its  action.  Certain  temperaments 
in  the  parents  produce  insane  children,  and  I  have 
known  a  whole  family  of  lunatics,  the  offspring  of 
non-neurotic  parents.  This  is  merely  a  statement 
of  the  fact  that  at  pi-esent  we  do  not  know  the  first 
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cause  of  inaanity.  From  some  cases  I  havo  Eeen  I 
believe  that  injuriea  or  degenerative  changes  in  the 
brain  of  a  parent  may  lead  to  insanity  in  the 
children.  And  here,  again,  the  nearer  the  begetting 
ia  to  the  injury  the  more  the  danger.  It  ia  in  this 
way,  I  believe,  that  the  children  of  general  paralytica 
may  inherit  ordinary  insanity  if  begotten  after  the 
disease  has  fairly  begun. 

Besides  the  effects  of  insanity  in  the  parenta  and 
their  forefathers,  and  in  brothers  and  sisterg,  we  must 
consider  cousins  and  second  couains,  as  this  at  least 
gives  evidence  of  nervous  stock.  It  is  sometimes 
important  to  discover  in  brothers  and  sistera  other 
neuroses ;  one  brother  may  be  an  idiot,  another  epi- 
leptic, and  a  third  suffering  from  ordinary  insanity. 
No  general  law,  however,  has  been  discovered  ex- 
plaining why  one  suffers  from  one  form  of  neurosis, 
and  another  from  some  other  form ;  the  cliief  inference 
would  be,  that  in  a  family  where  hysteria,  idiocy, 
epilepsy,  and  insanity  occur,  the  parents,  one  or  both, 
are  of  highly  unstable  nervous  systems. 

Occnpation. — Under  the  head  of  education  I 
Bpoke  of  occujpo^ion  and  80<;uiZ  ^xuiiion  in  theirrelation- 
^ip  to  the  causation  of  insanity.  And  I  pointed  out 
that  just  as  many  educated  as  ignorant  were  found  to 
suffer  mentally.  Neither  riches  nor  poverty  prevent 
persons  becoming  deranged.  The  millionaire  and  the 
pauper  may  alike  be  mad.  Though,  as  I  shall  show, 
riches  do  not  prevent  the  malady,  yet  the  care  and 
ti-eatment  is  naturally  affected  by  the  possession  of 
wealth.  The  consequence  is  that  there  is  an  appearance 
of  excess  of  insanity  among  the  lower  classes,  simply 
because  the  bread'wiimei-,  being  incapacitated  from 
work,  must  necessarily  be  removed  from  his  home, 
whereupon  his  absence  not  only  deprives  liis  family 
of  his  earnings,  but  also  compels  one  or  more  to  look 
after  him  instead  of  adding  to  the  common  store.     The 
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Ill  BetLIem  we  have  a  very  large  number  of 
govemeaBes.  But  here,  again,  the  fact  must  be  tiiken 
into  consideration  that,  just  as  the  yoimger  men,  -who 
are  Htruggling  from  the  lower  ranks  of  the 
artisan  into  the  higher  social  i-anks,  strive  first  to 
become  clerks,  so  girls  of  the  same  station  endeavour 
to  become  governesses.  And  i£  any  special  ability, 
Buch  particularly  as  that  for  music,  is  exhibited,  they 
are  forced  and  ctiltivated  along  that  special  line  at 
the  eiipense  of  their  general  health  and  mental 
balance.  To  my  mind,  the  governess's  life  is  a  very 
good  example  of  the  predisposing  causes  of  insanity, 
as  seen  in  action.  Thus  we  see  a  girl  of  nervous 
temperament,  with  high  powers  of  i-eceptivity, 
anxious,  self-sacrificing,  and  with  emotional  and 
artistic  feeling,  thoroughly  good  and  hard-working ; 
showing  more  aptitude  than  her  sisters  for  music, 
she  is  encouraged  to  spend  many  hours  of  a  day 
in  practising  the  piano  (I  have  known  such  a  one 
practise  eight  or  ten  hours  a  day  regularly  besides 
occupying  her  time  with  other  mattere) ;  and  after 
years  of  home  piactice  she  is  taught,  at  considerable 
sacrifice  to  her  parents,  by  some  leading  master,  and 
she  overstrains  herself  in  her  endeavour  to  make  the 
most  of  the  advantages  which  she  was  constantly 
told  she  enjoyed.  In  this  way  her  young  growing 
life  suffers  ;  dyspepsia,  constipation,  and  sleeplessness 
come  early;  uneasiness  occurs  at  the  top  of  the 
head;  menstrual  irregularity  shows  itself,  at  times 
there  being  profuse  exliausting  menorrhagia,  at  others, 
painful  scanty  flow.  In  tliis  unstable  condition  she 
obtains  some  engagement,  or,  more  disastrously,  I 
would  say,  a  situation.  Here  she  is  better  fed,  and 
has  regular  hours ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are 
no  means  of  drawing  herself  out  of  herself.  The 
child,  or  children,  are  more  or  less  trying  to  her 
temper,  and  she,  the  enthusiast,  is  hourly  annoyed  by 
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the  utter  lack  of  interest  exhibited  by  her  pupila. 
She  often,  has  no  conipaniona  of  her  own  age  and 
station,  the  heads  of  the  household  look  down  upon 
her  as  belonging  to  an  infei'ior  grade,  and  her  own 
education  and  position  prevent  her  from  associating 
with  the  domestic  servants.  In  this  manner  she 
becomes  only  one  degree  better  than  the  prisoner  in 
solitary  confinement.  She  is  thrown  into  a  purely 
subjective  life,  building  castles  in  the  air,  dreaming 
what  would  be,  or  might  have  been,  if  only  int«Ueot, 
the  crown  of  man,  had  its  proper  sway,  till  at  last  1^ 
castles  in  the  air  hecome  to  her  no  longer  fairy  ideas, 
but  actual  realities.  She  thinks  hei-self  wedded  to  some 
wealthy  nobleman ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  she  may  do-  J 
velop  ideas  of  suspicion,  and  fancy  that  every  perstnl 
about  her  is  wishing  to  take  from  her  her  only  posso^^ 
sion,  her  virtue.  It  is  also  worthy  of  consideration  ' 
that  many  who  lead  the  life  of  governesses  have  been 
compelled  to  do  so  by  some  domestic  misfortune  whidi 
has  suddenly  compelled  them  to  turn  their  education 
to  account,  us  being  the  only  sure  source  of  livelihood 
enabling  them  to  preserve  the  vestiges  of  their  former 
social  position.  In  such  cases  as  these,  in  addition  to 
the  perplexities  and  mortifications  of  their  un- 
accustomed life  of  dependence,  there  would  be  a 
previously  established  predisposing  cause. 

From  the  above  we  can  see  how  a  governess's 
occupation  may  act  as  an  important  factor  iu  the 
development  of  insanity.  Beggars  are  said  to  be 
remarkably  free  from  insanity.  That  may  be  true  in 
England,  but  on  the  Continent  it  seems  to  me  that 
insanity  creates  many  successful  mendictints.  Prosti- 
tutes are  said  also  to  be  specially  predisposed  to 
insanity,  and  I  am  not  surprised  that  it  should  be  wa. 
In  early  life  (for  very  commonly  they  commence 
their  vicious  career  as  mere  children,  and  have,  like  | 
the  habitual   drunkard,   in   many  cases    s,   Avcec 
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vicious  inheritance),  they  are  driven  not  only  to 
gross  sexual  excess,  but  with  it  tiiey  take  to  drtnk, 
irregularity  of  hours,  and  are  exposed  to  all  Gorta  of 
risks  of  bodily  disease,  general  and  local.  Thus  a 
young  unstable  woman,  indulging  in  excess  and 
exposed  to  disease,  breaks  down. 

Reference  bus  been  made  to  the  iniluence  of  con- 
finement on  persons  (more  es]>ecially  of  solitary  con- 
finement) in  the  production  of  insanity.  But  at 
present  I  need  only  repeat  the  statement  that  the 
criminal  classes  contain  a  large  number  of  people 
with  insane  inheritance,  who  are  from  birth  predis- 
posed to  insanity,  persons  who  are  already  on  the 
CMnflnea  of  insanity,  and  who  merely  require  some 
alight  alteration  in  their  health  and  sun-oundings  to 
push  them  over  the  border-line.  Solitary  confinement, 
the  enfoiijement  of  a  subjective  life,  may  lead  to 
iuEsanity.  The  captive,  having  nothing  to  occupy  bis 
attention,  is  pretty  sure  to  develop  castles  in  the  air 
of  one  kind  or  another. 

Among  predisposing  causes  I  would  notice  the 
time  of  the  year,  the  climate,  and  the  like.  In 
Bethlem  for  years  past  we  have  always  received  the 
largest  numbeia  of  applications  for  the  admission 
of  acute  cases  in  the  summer ;  and  next  in  frequency, 
early  autumn  seems  the  period  most  associated 
with  these  disturbances.  Although  many  superin- 
tendents have  been  at  considerable  pains  to  trace 
relationships  between  meteoi-ological  changes  and  the 
occurrences  of  attacks  of  insanity,  and  of  epileptic 
fits,  at  present  no  distinct  or  direct  connection 
has  been  made  clear.  I  should  certainly  not  agree 
with  some  writers,  in  saying  that  as  a  rule  attacks 
of  mania  occur  in  winter,  but  would  rather  say 
they  are  more  common  in  summer  and  autumn.  A 
question  that  is  still  repeated,  ie.  Has  the  moon  really 
anything  to  do   with  insanity  1      And   some  of  our 
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asylum    attendants  Ktill  believe    in  tL 

My  opinion  ia,  that  many  lunatics  wiJl 

in  bed  during  datkness,  but  will  be  mischievous  and 

refractory  if  tliere  ia  light  enough. 

Among  special  predisposing  vnuses,  Aere- 
dily  stands  first  in  impoi'tauca  The  child  carries 
on  from  his  parents  special  qualities  and  disposi- 
tions, and  one  recognises  in  all  races  of  animals, 
and  even  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  special  qualitiea 
derivable  from  the  male,  and  others  from  the  femala 
Hitherto,  irith  all  our  observations  and  statistics,  we 
have  been  unable  to  foretell  what  would  be  either  the 
X  or  the  quality  of  the  human  offspring.  We  do 
)t  even  know  whether,  in  fact,  a  child  who  resembles 
appearance  his  father  is  more  or  less  likely  to 
semble  him  in  mind.  But  we  do  know  that  quali- 
ties of  mind  and  body  are  transmissible,  for  without 
this  there  would  he  an  end  to  all  training  and  de- 
velopment. If  the  child  did  not  inherit  the  result  of 
all  that  had  gone  before,  with  additional  power  of 
development  on  his  own  part,  all  social  growth  would 
be  rendered  iinpoaaible.  The  toreh  of  civilisation  is 
handed  from  father  to  son,  and  as  with  the  idiosyn- 
crasies of  mind,  so  the  very  body  itself  exhibits  well- 
defined  marks  of  its  parentage. 

Dr.  Bucknill  has  thrown  doubts  upon  the  impor- 
tance of  inheritance,  ajid  has  said,  with  a  certain 
amount  of  appearance  of  reason,  that  if  insanity  be  so 
easily  transmitted  from  parent  t-o  child,  how  is  it  that 
so  many  in  a  family  escape  %  For  instance,  in  a 
case  in  which  the  plea  of  insanity  is  made  use  of  to 
save  a  man  fram  tiie  gallows,  the  criminal  being  the 
only  one  among  six  children  whose  sanity  is  called 
in  question.  How  is  it  that  we  so  seldom  find  the 
criminal  to  have  insane  bi-others  and  sisters,  and  that 
the  expert  ia  often  driven  to  seek  for  insanity  among 
the  uncles  or  cousins,  and  considers  himself  speciaU-j 
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fortunate  if   he  finds  an  insane  mother  or  father } 
This  is  true  enough,  yet  no  one  is  aurprised  to  hear 
that  in  a  family  of  sis  or  eight,  only  one  has  Bome 
physical   peculiarity,   or    some     mannemm    or    trick 
which  has   been   noted   in   the   father's  or  mother's 
family  for  generations.     We  have  to  remember  that 
the  child  is  not  only  the  oSspring  of  his  father  and 
his  mother,  but  he  is  the  last  of  a  long  proceBsion,- 1 
and  that  he   is    the  representative    of  their  many  I 
peculiarities  and  aptitudes,  and  it  would  be  impossible,  I 
for  hm  to  have  them  aU,  as  some  would  be  contra^  | 
dictories. 

A  good  example  may  be  seen  by  the  presence  of  ' 
an  extra  finger  or  thumb.  This  peculiarity  may  i 
through  several  generations.  But  it  only  selects  a 
few  individuals.  Yet,  surely,  no  one  would  doubt 
the  importance  of  its  recurrence  as  evidence  of  family 
peculiarity.  Other  peculiarities,  bodily  and  mental, 
are  strikingly  inherited,  some  of  them  clinging  to  the 
male  side,  and  others  to  the  female  side.  Thus 
liEeraophUia  will  pass  from  male  to  msilo  in  a  long 
series,  missing  the  females  altogether.  This  is  a  good 
example,  also,  of  another  peculiarity  of  inlieritance, 
which  is  seen  among  the  insane,  the  ti-ansmission  of 
a  tendency  without  its  development  in  the  person 
ti-ansmitting.  Thus,  in  htemophilia,  a  father  may 
beget  a  daughter  who  has  no  tendency  to  bleeding, 
but  she  has  sons  who  are  bleeders.  The  insane 
parent  may  beget  a  child  without  any  insanity,  but 
the  next  generation  may  develop  it  to  its  full  extent. 

Insanity,  again,  has  the  peculiarity  of  having . 
many  other  correspondencies  and  accompanying 
attributes,  so  that,  being  taken  as  the  supreme  degree . 
of  nervous  disorder,  it  may  be  represented  in  other 
terms  by  epOepsy,  hysteria,  hypochondriasis,  vicious . 
or  criminal  tendencies,  or  even  painful  nervous  dia-j 
orders  such  as  neuralgia. 
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Insauity  may  be  trannmitted  direct  as  far  as  kind  I 
goes,  so  that  the  bypochoudriacal  parent  may  have  I 
a  hy^HKhondriacal  sou ;  or  the  inheritance  may  be  I 
altered  in  form,  the  maniacal  panint  having  a  melan-  I 
cholic  or  epileptic  child  I 

One  of  the  phenom.ena  of  inheritance  Beeme  to  I 
be  a  tendency  that  may  be  transmitted  to  break  do-wa  I 
under  similar  conditions,  Eiich  aa  age  or  child-birth.  I 
Thus  I  have  known  several   instances  in  which  the    I 

I       family  inheritance  was  a  tendency  to  pass  into  a  state    I 
of  weak-mindedness   with   melancholy   at  a  certain    I 
period  of  life.     The  weak  spot  in  the  family  was  the    I 
nervous  system,  and  they  began  to  die  &om  above    ' 
downward.       Perhaps  the   suicidal   tendency  is  one 
which   appears   to   be   most    directly  and    distinctly 
transmitted,  and  I  sball  have  occasion  elsewhere  to 
narrate  cases  in  which  one  member  after  another  of  a 
family   has  committed   suicide,  although  under  dis- 
similar conditions  of  climate  and  social  surroundings ;.   1 
though  in  fact  separated  by  continents,  the  same  family    | 
tendency  to  self-destruction,  the  same  inability  to  beu' 
reverses  philosophically,  the  same  unrestraiued  motor 
impulse  to  end  their  troubles  has  manifested  itself. 

Another  form  of  dii-ect  inheritance  is  seen  in  those 
oases  in  which  mother  and  daughter  have  suffered  from 
puerperal  insanity.     But  in  this,  as  in  the  last  case, 
there  is  added  the  direct  tendency  to  dwell  upon  the 
illness,  or  misfortune  of  the  near  relation.      Nothing 
seems  to  make  a  deeper  impression  upon  a  man  than 
the  fact  that  a  brother  or  father  committed  suicide;    I 
and  no  impression  seems  ho  readily  made  as  in  the  1 
case  of  a  woman  affected  by  some  disturbance  diu;ing    I 
the  period  of  pregnancy  or  child-birth ;  so  that  the   J 
conditions  capable  of  direct  transmission  are  not  un-   J 
complicated  examples  of  simple  heredity.  j 

it  ia  rare  to  be  able  to  trace  direct  inheritance  of  I 
^L       insanity  through  many  generations.  '  I 


I 


The  tendency  of  disease  is  to  death  or  destruction. 
There  may  be  a  vig  medkatrix  nalura  in  acute  diseases, 
but  it  Beems  to  me  that  in  insanity  there  is  compara- 
tively little  tendency  to  direct  correction  of  faults  of 
birth. 

The  jiersou  with  weak  nervous  system  is  likely 
to  b^et  children  with  weak  nervous  systems  also. 
This  tendency,  then,  if  present  on  both  sides  of  the 
family  is  likely  to  produce  examples  of  extreme  mental 
weakness,  such  as  is  seen  in  idiots.  The  tendency  to 
inheritance  of  insanity  depends,  to  a  very  great  extent^ 
upon  the  bodily  as  well  as  the  mental  condition  of  the 
pai-ent.  In  this  manuer  oue  has  fi-equeutly  seen  cases 
in  which  an  insane  parent  has  begotten,  or  developed, 
sane  children  in  intervals  between  the  attack  of  in- 
sanity ;  but  if  the  father  happens  to  beget  a  child 
about  the  pieriod  of  an  attack,  the  chances  of  the 
sanity  of  the  child  are  small.  The  same  holds  good  in 
reference  to  the  mother. 

Another  mode  of  starting  neurotic  inheritance  by 
heredity  is  from  injuries  to  the  head,  or  mental  dis- 
order in  a  parent,  associated  with  physical  iUness.  I 
have  notes  of  insanity  occun'ing  in  the  oiFspring  after 
injuries  to  the  head  of  the  father ;  and  in  other  eases 
I  have  met  witli  post-febrile  insanity  in  the  father 
giving  rise  to  weak  -  miudedness  or  liability  to 
insanity  in  the  children  begotten  about  the  time  of 
the  fether'a  illness.  Uudoubtediy  some  forms  of 
insanity  are  much  more  I'eadily  ti-ansmitt«d  tlian 
others,  snd  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  we 
should  be  in  a  petition  dogmatically  to  say  there  is, 
or  there  is  not,  danger  to  the  children  of  such  and 
sucli  parents.  The  ndvico  of  tlie  consulting  physician 
ia  frequently  sought  as  to  the  propriety  of  certain 
couples  marrying ;  and  although  the  advice  given  is 
oftMi  disregarded,  the  question  ia  sufficiently  important 
to  be  considered  cai'efully.     I    am    iu  the  habit   of 
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Baying  that  general  paralysis  of  the  insane  is  not  to  be 
considered  as  an  ordinary  nei-vons  disorder ;  that  it 
does  not  occur  directly  as  the  inheritance  of  ordinary 
insanity;  at  leaat,  that  it  very  frequently  has  no 
connection  whatever  with  ordinary  foi'ma  of  mental 
derangement.  On  the  other  hand,  the  children  of 
general  paiiilytica,  espocially  those  wl;o  may  have 
been  begotten  after  the  first  well-marked  symptonu 
of  general  paralysis  have  developed  themselves,  are 
likely  to  be  idiotic,  or,  if  they  are  sane  as  children,  they 
may  later  in  life  develop  oi-dinary  nenroses.  I  have 
Been  one  patient  in  Bethlem  suflering  from  melan- 
cholia, whose  father,  to  my  knowledge,  died  of  general 
paialysia  ;  and  I  have  been  consulted  about  tbe  child 
of  a  medical  man  wlio  has  been  weak-minded  from 
birth,  she  having  been  begotten  after  her  father  pre- 
sented well-marked  symptoms  of  general  pai-alysis. 

These  facts  of  inheritance  show  that  the  damaged 
brain,  whether  damaged  by  injury  or  decay,  may 
give  rise  to  states  and  conditions  leading  to  mental 
degeneration  or  disorder  in  the  oHapring. 

CODStituIioii  nnd  lemperauient. — My  ex- 
perience leads  me  to  believe  there  is  a  distinctly  melan- 
cholic temperament,  but  I  am  not  equally  prepared  to 
say  that  there  is  a  special  type  constitutionally  pre- 
disposed to  attacks  of  acute  mania.  The  term  melan- 
cholia, derived  from  the  old-world  belief  that  black 
bile  had  much  to  do  with  mental  depression,  is  so  far 
borne  out  by  experience  that  the  dark-compleKioned 
and  dark-haired  melancholies  aro  very  largely  in  excess 
of  the  fair  persons  suffering  from  mental  depression; 
this  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  at  least  an  equal 
number  of  people  belonging  to  the  middle  classes  in 
England  are  ftiir,  and  with  light  hair.  It  seems  as 
though  there  were  truth  in  the  old  idea  that  pnr- 
with  dark  complexions  were  likely  to  have  slug- 
gish functinnfi  and  tendencies  to  look  on  the,  gj.ocioi'j 


side  of  things.  I  shall  have  to  point  out  that  inBanity 
is  associated  with  various  other  forma  of  constitution, 
and  that  no  temperament  is  free  :  for  though  diseases 
like  phthisis  give  a,  speciitl  colouiing  to  mental  dis- 
order ;  though  gout,  with  its  loaded  and  impeded  cir- 
culation, may  impress  a  special  character  on  mental 
trouble,  yet,  as  "  man  is  bom  to  trouble,  as  the  sparks 
fly  upward,"  so  it  would  be  unreasonable  t«  expect  all 
insane  people  to  possess  specially  insane  temperaments, 
or  that  all  should  bi'eak  down  from  one  cause.  The 
stress  of  life  may  fall  most  heavily  along  the  weakest 
lines  and  may  cause  break-down  ;  whereas  troubles  of 
another  order  might,  in  the  same  case,  fail  to  cause  a 
mental  decline.  Those  unused  to  insane  patients  are 
constantly  on  the  look  out  in  an  asylum  for  peculi- 
arities in  aspect,  or  marked  strangeness  in  the  eyes  of 
the  persons  they  meet.  But  as  no  one  expects  to  meet 
the  poet  in  society  with  his  "eyes  in  a  fine  frenzy  rol- 
ling," so  no  one  sliould  expect  always  to  see  the  lunatic 
witi  a  mad  aspect.  It,  however,  often  strikes  an 
observer,  that  among  chronically  insane  patients  tliere 
does  seem  to  be  a  development  of  a  special  type  of 
feature,  and  that  this  type  is  distinctly  a  low  oue. 
That  just  as  it  is  rare  in  an  idiot  asylum  to  see  a 
beautiful  and  woll-formed  child  (although  not  an  im- 
possibility), so  in  a  lunatic  asylum  I  would  say  it 
is  seldom  one  meets  with  striking  physical  beauty. 
The  transmission  of  insanity,  as  I  said  before,  tends 
gradually  to  the  abasement  and  ultimate  extinction 
of  the  i-aoe.  Degeneracy  in  nature  is  naturally  in 
opposition  to  beauty  and  well-being.  If  an  insane 
temperament  be  allowed  to  exist,  it  is  that  which 
is  represented  by  what  is  ordinarily  called  the  ner- 
vous temperament,  and  in  certain  families  we  meet 
with  all  die  varieties  of  neurosis  in  one  member  or 
another.  Such  a  family  may  be  said  to  have  the 
I   constitution,  and    may  be   looked   upon   as 
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nearly  related  to  the  insane,  yet  tlaeve  may  l>e  nothiug 
physical  which  can  be  pointed  to  as  cbtLracteristiu 
r  typicfd. 

Besides  direct  inheritance,  the  crossing  of  mem- 
bers of  conGumptive  families  with  members  of  otlier 
families  suffering  from  some  other  forms  of  degenera- 
tion seema,  in  my  experience,  to  produce  the  nei-voua 
constitution  which  shows  itself  in  a  tendency  to 
nervouB  break-down.  It  ia  often  difficult  to  draw 
any  fine  line  between  predisposing  and  exciting  causes, 
but  in  some  the  distinction  is  simple  and  straight- 
forward. A  person  having  aa  Insane  parentage 
gets  into  feeble  health,  and  is  thereby  predisposed 
to  bi'eak  down,  by  inheritance  primarily,  by  physical 
weakness  secondarily.  He  gets  hold  of  some  quack 
publication,  or  falls  under  the  influence  of  some 
emotional  teacher,  and  thus  the  spark  is  applied  to 
the  explosive,  and  the  result  is  the  outbreak ;  or  a 
lad,  with  some  strongly  insane  inheritance  through 
his  mother,  receives  a  blow  on  the  head,  and  he 
Ijecomes  maniacal.  A  man  acquires  the  habit  of 
gambling,  drinks  and  smokes  to  excess,  and  leads 
a  life  of  recklessness,  during  which  he  receives  an 
injury  to  his  head,  and  this  is  followed  by  a  slight 
attack  of  Adirium  Iremeng,  resulting  in  an  outbui-at 
of  insanity.  In  this  case,  drink  was  at  work  impair- 
ing the  nourishment  of  the  nervous  tissues,  lowering 
the  vitality  of  the  man,  rendering  him  less  stable,  so 
that  a  slight  disturbance  of  his  nervous  system,  pre- 
viously undermined  by  alcohol,  led  easily  enough  to  a 
more  chronic  perversion  of  mind.  In  the  last  two 
cases,  the  exciting  causes  were  both  blows  on  the 
head,  but  the  predisposing  causes  differed  entirely. 
And  my  chief  objection  to  any  tabulated  returns  of 
the  causation  of  insanity,  as  seen  in  asylum  patients, 
is  that  it  is  extremely  uncommon  to  find  a  simple, 
straightforward  case  in  which  there  has  been  but  one 
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predisposing  aad  one  exciting  cause,  Ab  "  the  last 
straw  breaks  the  camel's  back,"  bo  the  continuance  of 
one  ticiona  habit,  indulged  in  for  a  sufficient  length 
of  time,  may  lead  to  mental  dei'angement,  the  same 
cause  being  both  the  predisposing  and  exciting  agent. 

Exciting  causes  may,  like  predisposing  ones, 
be  either  moral  or  physical.  Mental  disorder 
may  be  equally  produced  by  a  mental  shock  or  a 
blow  on  the  head.  The  exciting  cause  may  be 
uniform  or  multiform  in  nature.  It  may  take  the 
form  of  tmdue  excitement  or  of  want  of  fellowship. 
Solitude  or  joy,  love  or  hate,  may  be  at  times  suffi- 
cient to  cause  a  mental  upset.  To  sum  up  this  part 
of  my  subject,  I  would  say  that  one  cause  may  be 
predisposing  alone,  or  predisposing  and  exciting,  or 
exciting  alone  ;  that  there  are  causes  which  may  be 
considered  as  complex  or  mixed,  and  that  some  causes 
act  both  physically  and  morally. 

moral  and  physical  causntion.~Dloral< — 
I  shall  briefly  refer  to  each  cause  given  under  this 
head.  DomfEtio  trouble  is  the  first  moral  cause,  and 
includes  the  loss  of  i-elatives  and  friends.  Yearly 
many  patients  are  admitted  into  asylums  with  a 
history  of  domestic  trouble  as  the  alleged  cause 
of  their  insanity.  lliis  is  one  of  the  constant 
causes ;  that  is,  it  is  one  of  the  causes  tliat  act 
from  day  to  day  and  from  hour  to  how.  It  is 
not  like  the  sudden  shock  or  fright,  but  it  ia  the 
condition  which  is  associated  with  a  thousand  and 
one  other  slight  ailments.  Domestic  trouble,  so 
called,  ia  one  of  the  most  far-reaching  of  morbid 
actions.  The  appetite  is  impaired,  digestion  fails, 
sleep  is  disturbed,  respiration  ia  no  longer  regular 
and  quiet ;  the  pulse  often  becomes  hurd,  the  tension 
being  high.  The  more  the  development  of  such  con- 
ditions ia  watched,  the  move  one  is  convinced  that 
gi-avc  genera!  nutritional  changes  arc  going  on.     I  am 
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convinced,  wjtt  Dr,  Siitton  of  the  London  Hospital, 
that  this  condition  may  readily  paaa  either  into  Blight's 
disease  or  insanity,  and  I  would  look  upon  the  degi'ee 
of  tension  in  the  whole  body  aa  the  one  dangerous 
element  to  be  considered.  Grinf,  aa  a  part  of 
domestit!  worry,  ia  also  of  great  irapoctance.  Good 
esamplea  of  what  ia  meant  by  the  effect  of  grief  in 
producing  insanity  are  frequently  seen  in  the  wards 
of  Bethlem,  where  a  woman  has  watched  and 
nursed  for  months  together,  with  very  little  rest  by 
day  or  night,  some  near  relative  whose  nervous  and 
exacting  temperament  has  tasked  the  nurse  to  the 
utmost.  Such  a  person,  after  the  excitement  of 
nursing  and  the  burial  of  the  relative,  sinks  into  a 
condition  of  extreme  weakness,  and,  as  a  result, 
conjures  up  all  sorts  of  imaginaiy  crimes  that  she  has 
committed,  often  thinking  she  has  neglected,  or  even 
killed,  the  person  for  whom  she  was  sacrificing  so 
muck  Grief  or  shock  at  the  loss  of  relatives, 
though  it  may  cause  insanity,  does  not  neceasarily  pro- 
duce melancholic  symptoms.  At  first  sight,  one  would 
think  that  the  loss  of  a  near  relation  woiUd  produce 
mental  depression,  but  such  an  example  as  the  follow- 
ing will  show  that  mental  disorder  may  be  produced 
by  painful  shock  which  shows  itself  as  acute  mania. 
A  young  woman,  who  had  been  engaged  to  be  married 
to  &  man  who  had  emigrated  to  one  of  the  colonies  with 
a  view  of  making  his  fortune,  lost  sight  of  her  lover  for 
eight  or  nine  yeara,  aaid  supposed  hei-self  deserted  by 
him.  She  unexpectedly  received  a  letter  from  him, 
asking  if  she  were  still  free  and  willing  to  accept  him, 
as  he  was  returning  home.  She  readily  accepted  him, 
and  spent  all  her  hard-earned  money  in  providing  a 
trousteau  suitable  for  the  bride  of  a  wealthy  man. 
He  returned,  and  she  was  married  to  him,  though  she 
■was  somewhat  surprised  to  find  he  was  physically  a 
wreck,  and  had  not  the  appearance  of  wealth.     Qix 
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the  ninth  day  from  her  wedding  she  awoke  to  find 
her  huaband  dead  by  her  side.  The  seeds  of  disease 
aown  in  the  colony  had  borne  their  fruit  in  his  sudden 
death.  The  result  of  this  shock  (for  she  found  her- 
self now  penniless  and  a  widow)  was  au  attack  of 
acute  mania  which  lasted  several  months.  Other 
similar  cases  of  grief  producing  acute  mania  are 
sufficiently  common.  Grief  may  produce  a  de^iression 
passing  into  melancholia,  or  the  blow  may  be  a  stun- 
ning one.  Thus,  a  person  nursing  most  devotedly  for 
months  her  paralysed  husband,  broke  down,  and, 
after  a  slight  fit  of  unconsciousness,  lost  her 
memory  of  all  recent  events,  and  ia  now  practically 
incurably  weak-minded.  To  sum  up,  domestic  worry 
may,  and  undoubtedly  does,  produce  insanity,  both  in 
those  with  an  hereditary  predisposition  and.  in  those 
without.  The  domestic  worry  acts  on  the  body  and 
on  the  mind  ;  in  some  the  body  suffering  chiefly,  and 
the  patient  dying  of  kidney  disease  or  allied  diseases  ; 
or,  where  the  mental  symptoms  predominate,  the 
patient  becomes  melancholic,  maniacal,  or  weak- 
minded,  the  melancholy  often  gathering  with  a  dream- 
like vagueness  of  imagery  about  the  relative  who  has 

Adverse  clrcuiustanceB  (includii^  buiintss 
anxielies  and  pecuniary  diff!cvilies).-^'niis  variety  of 
cause  acts  mostly  on  men,  while  domestic  trouble,  etc,, 
falls  most  heavily  on  women.  This  cause  also  rarely 
acts  suddenly,  but  ia  long  preparing  for  the  disaster 
by  petty  worries,  anxieties,  loss  in  position  and  social 
r^ard,  which  may  be  often  followed  later  by  penury, 
starvation,  or  over-stimulation  induced  by  aiixiety  and 
sleeplessness.  Later  I  shall  refer  to  the  frequency 
with  which  this  cause  is  given  for  general  paralysis. 
Every  year  patients  are  admitted  who  have  sustained 
severe  money  losses,  and  amongst  them  are  cases  in 
which   distress   to  themselves  and  families  has    been 
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auddeniy  produced.  It  miBt,  however,  be  borne  in 
mind  that  money  losses  are  not  uncommonly  asso- 
ciated with  early  mental  disorder  as  being  an  effect 
of  the  latter  rather  than  ita  cause.  Now-a-days,  the 
speculative  man  who,  through  loss  of  memory  or 
slight  impairment  of  judgment  begins  to  lose  hia 
business,  ia  often  likely  to  end  in  ruin.  It  is  a  very 
important  sympt-om,  if  it  can  be  clearly  shown  that  a 
buaineas  muii  is  losing  his  aptitude  for  accounts.  I 
Imve  known  such  a  person  exhibit  a  failure  in  his 
rubber  of  whist,  this  being  the  earliest  symptom  of  a 
disorder  which  cost  him  many  thousands  of  pounds. 
In  such  a  case  the  money  loss  is  the  result,  not  the 
cause  of  the  disoi-der.  Special  conditions,  such  as 
those  of  the  farming  interest  and  the  lauded  pro- 
prietor in  anxious  times,  undoubtedly  cause  dis- 
order ending  in  insanity,  and  it  ia  but  natural  that 
this  should  be  sa  I  must  rejieat  that  mental  disorder 
ia  in  most  cases  a  morbid  growth,  aad  that  worry  and 
anxiety,  if  constantly  straining  the  nervous  energies, 
are  pretty  sure  to  cause  a  break  down  in  certain 
people.  Pecuniary  anxieties,  of  course,  may  be  asso- 
ciated with  success  as  well  as  with  failure,  and  although, 
as  has  been  repeatedly  noted,  joyous  passions  and 
pleasures  are  less  destructive  than  painful  ones,  yet 
the  anxiety  of  becoming  rich  and  enlarging  the  bams 
and  store-houses  may  produce  a  wear  out.  I  have 
seen  several  cases  in  which  men  of  unbounded  energy 
have  risen  from  the  ranks  by  sheer  force  of  will  and 
work,  men  who  seemed  argus-eyed,  and  able  to  go 
through  the  labours  of  a  Hercules.  But  tliey  drew 
upon  their  capital  too  heavily,  and  the  end  was  phy- 
sical and  mental  bankruptcy,  though  with  boundless 
■wealth. 

To  conclude  this  section,  adverse  circumstances, 
money  losses,  especially  those  associated  with  constant 
anxiety,  tend  to  act    by   depressing   physically  aiii 
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rneatally,  Bud  by  jirodiioiug  sjTnptoms  similar  to  those 
described  as  the  result  of  domestic  trouble,  lead  to 
insanity. 

Two  points  to  be  noticed  are  that  moi-e  men  than 
women  suffer  from  insanity  produced  by  causes  of  this 
nature,  and  that  general  paralysis  of  the  insane   is 

Mental  anxiety  and  uoiry  witli  over- 
-work. — ^This  group  of  cauaea  acts  both  on  men  and 
women,  and  for  convenience  other  causes  of  worry 
and  anxiety,  such  as  can  scarcely  be  considered  do- 
mestic or  economic,  are  placed  under  this  heath 
Foolish  ambition,  failiii*e,  especially  if  repeated,  the 
striving  to  hold  a  false  position,  the  fact  of  being  out 
of  relationship  to  siirroundinga  (this  is  seen  in  the 
intellectual  or  soeiul  parvenu),  and  over-work,  are 
the  chief  varieties  that  I  shall  here  consider. 

Ambition  may  be  what  is  termed  laudable  ambi- 
tion, or  it  may  be  the  striving  for  the  unattainable; 
and  all  students  of  Faust  must  be  impressed  with  the 
danger  there  is  in  seeking  either  for  satisfaction  in 
the  sensuous  or  in  the  intellectual  alone.  Such  un- 
attainable ambition  leads  to  mental  disturbance.  The 
unfortunate  person  is  always  striving  for  the  stars, 
and  his  mental  attitude  is  well  poui-trayed  in  some  of 
the  weird  sketches  of  William  Blake,  himself  very 
near  insanity.  Ambition  of  this  kind  acts  on  body 
and  mind  alike.  It  occurs  as  a  cause  of  insanity 
mostly  in  young  men ;  and  I  shall  have  to  refer  later 
to  a  special  class  of  youths,  seen  chiefly  at  the  old 
universities,  who,  straining  to  lead  absolutely  pure 
and  unemotional  lives,  ignore  the  fact  that  they  have 
animal  parts  and  animal  passions ;  they  do  not  see, 
that  although  control  is  the  highest  thing  to  bo 
attained,  suppression  is  impossible,  and  either  too 
mueh  must  not  be  espeeted  or  failure  must  be  allowed 
for.     Men  with  sucli  ambition  not  uivCrequently  pasa 
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into  a,  coselition  of  mental  hypochondriasis,  and  unless 
some  rude  social  or  ])Lysical  disturbance  recalls  them 
to  their  senses,  they  stand  a  great  chance  of  becoming 
first  insane,  and  later  weak-minded, 

Oeer-viork  needs  some  consideration,  Bince  few 
qaestions  are  asked  raove  frequently  of  the  phy^ 
sician  than  such  as  relate  to  the  influence  of  over- 
work in  the  production  of  insanity.  In  educar 
tion  we  Lave  seen  that  bad,  ill-directed  teaching 
may  act  bijui'ioiialy  ui>on  the  growing  mind;  but  1 
give  my  opinion  strongly,  that  witii  judicious 
education,  even  when  a  large  number  of  subjects  is 
studied,  no  danger  ia  to  be  apprehended.  The  kind  of 
OTer-work  which  produces  ill  results  is  forced  work  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  tastes  and  aptitudes  of  the 
pupil,  especially  wlien  tJiis  takes  place  under  bad 
hygienic  conditions,  and  with  the  excitement  and 
pressure  of  impending  examinations  acting  as  a,  htimu- 
lus.  Good  examples  of  over-work  are,  to  my  mind, 
best  found  in  the  young  governess  and  the  self- 
educated  man.  The  severity  with  which  young  girls 
are  forced  by  injudicious  and  ambitious  parents 
deserves  censure.  A  girl  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  years 
old  is  expected  to  spend  twelve  hours  a  day  in  learn- 
ing languages,  pi-actising  music,  drawing,  and  deport- 
ment; and  if  I  have  to  censui-e  one  part  of  the 
education  more  than  another,  it  is  the  deportmeait. 
Girls  are  not  permitted  to  exercise  their  limbs  and 
their  chests  with  heart  and  hnigs,  but  must,  foi-sooth, 
use  implements  of  torture  to  keep  their  shoulders 
straight  and  their  waists  within  the  bounds  which 
nature  intended.  Just  as  the  forced  plant  may  flower 
out  of  season,  so  the  forced  girl  will  become  prema- 
turely a  woman.  The  sexual  instincts  are  developed  at 
the  cost  of  tlie  already  enfeebled  t 
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sti'engtL  Over-work  may  seem  to  be  an  odd  term  to 
give  to  the  combined  causation  of  this  state,  but  if 
such  a  girl  be  not  over-wrought  I  do  not  know 
who  is. 

Another  common  example  of  over-work  is  that 
seen  in  the  self-educated  man,  who  so  frequently  has 
an  unbounded  desire  for  knowledge,  but  doea  not 
know  how  to  acquire  it  He  has  a  f^at  idea  that 
knowledge  of  facta  is  education,  and  looks  with  con- 
tempt upon  the  older  universities  and  schools  as  mere 
excuses  for  passing  time  for  tlie  jettnesae  dorSe.  He 
cannot  see  that  education  litei-ally  and  realJy  means 
tlie  development  of  all  sides  of  the  character,  and 
that  mere  special  culture  wiU  fail  to  make  a  learned 
man.  The  effects  of  solitary  self -culture  are  worse  if 
begun  after  the  plastic  youthful  nervous  system  has 
taken  its  form,  as  it  is  hard  to  change  its  figure  after 
it  has  once  hardened  into  habit. 

Work  of  a  monotonous  chai-acter  ia  injurious,  and 
assists  in  producing  mental  disovder.  But  such  work 
is  comparatively  i-are.  To  my  mind,  the  letter-soi-ter, 
tlie  proof-reader,  and  persons  employed  to  check  me- 
chanical labour  run  the  greatest  rbk  of  breaking  down 
from  tliis  cause.  A  clerk  or  an  accountant  may  suffer 
from  the  monotony  of  his  work,  but  with  all  its  dry- 
ness it  is  not  so  absolutely  uniform  as  that  of  the  man 
who  sorts  letters,  signals  trains,  or  corrects  proofs 
uuder  the  pressure  of  time. 

BcltgioDs  pxcitementi — Probably  few  causes 
of  insanity  are  more  frequently  in  the  mouth  of  the 
general  public  than  religious  excitement ;  and  yet  the 
experience  of  tlie  asylum  physician  is  that  religious 
excitement  does  not  produce  any  large  proportion  of 
the  cases  which  come  under  his  observation.  In 
considering  the  effect  of  religious  excitement  in  the 
proJu_eltiiii  d  in^M|j«,  itte  have,  tp  remember  that 
there'aie'jweral'flej'y  tja]Kirtant;aJas  i6  thq question. 
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rirstly,   ■what  is    meant    by    religious    excitement)    ' 
Beeondly,  is  the  eflect  direct  or  indirect  1  and  thirdly, 
what  is  the  nature  of  the  person  so  affected  ! 

There  seems  to  be  abroad  a  feeling  that  nearly  all 
insanity  is  the  result  of  drunkenness,  love,  or  religion. 
AH  of  these  may,  separately  or  together,  assist  in  the 
production  of  mad  folk.  But  I  think  too  great  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  them  as  special  factors  of  the  disorder, 
of  insanity  is  sometimes  apparent  after 
ivals  ;  hut  it  is  a  question  whether  a  large 
number  of  the  people  who  thus  exhibit  inganity  are 
not  already  prepared  for  tiie  manifestation  of  insane 
symptoms,  and  whether  religious  excitement  has  only 
acted  in  modifying  or  giving  colour  to  the  insanity. 
In  feet,  religion  has  been  only  the  exciting  cause,  and, 
aa  has  ah-eady  been  remarked,  it  does  not  follow  that 
the  symptoms  produced  by  religious  excitement  should 
necessarily  be  of  any  particular  religious  type.  When 
people  talk  of  religious  mania,  they  often  confound  two 
things  ;  first,  the  cases  in  which  patients  ore  constantly 
speaking  about  religious  matters,  more  especially  those 
who  are  for  ever  repeating  texts,  or  with  hand- 
wringing  and  melanciioly  aspect,  are  oomplaining  that 
their  souls  are  lost ;  and  next,  the  cases  which  appeal- 
to  have  been  produced  by  some  religious  movement. 
There  is  a  very  gi'eat  distinction  to  be  made  between 
the  many  cases  which  exhibit  some  religious  symptoraB 
and  the  few  which  ai-e  really  caused  by  religion  itaeW, 
Just  aa  good  education,  even  though  a  great  deal  of 
it  is  forced  upon  the  growing  animal,  rarely  produces 
harm,  so  teligion  even  in  excess  need  not  be  the 
simple  cause  of  mental  disturbance. 

It  may  be  well  here  to  point  out  a  reason  for  the 
oonatajit  reciin-ence  of  religious  ideas  in  the  insane. 
One  of  the  most  marked  characteristics  of  reli^on  is  its 
mysticism,  its  professed  dealings  with  powers  which 
cannot  be  weighed  and  measured,  and  yet  which  b 
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aa.  eaonnous  influence  on  the  well-being  of  the  indi- 
viditaL      The   pei'son    passing  fioni  a.  condition  of   | 
sanity  into  one  of  insanity  goes  thi-ough  a,  se 
indescribable   feelings,    and   he   thinks   his  n« 
periences  may  after  all  he  explained  by  the  powers  of  | 
the  Omnipotent  exercised  over  him,     iteligions  haye 
always  dealt  largely  in  explaining  strange  or  unnsual 
occurrences,  and  the  same  tendency  ia  constantly  met 
with  in  persons  of  unsound  mind.     In  many  caseB 
the  patient,  suffering  from  the  earher  stages  of  melai 
choly,  ia  looking  about  for  some  possible  cause  of  his 
misery,  and  having  failed   to   find  in   his  bodily  (»   * 
mental  surroundings  any  satisfactory  explanation  of   ' 
his  feelings,  he  discovers  one  in  sonie  text  of  Scriptut 
The  religious  side  of  civilised  society  is  an  important 
one,  and  finds  occupation  for  such  a  large  class  of 
men,  and  more   women,  that  it    would  be   strange 
indeed  if  it  did  not  pi'oduce  some  special  fruit  when    { 
the   mind  is  unbalanced.      A  direct  way  in  which   J 
religious  excitement  acts  is  by  causing  restless  un- 
curbed   emotional    excitement,    so  that  the    person  < 
affected    may    pass   through    a    period   of    religiouH 
devotion  into  one  of  hysterical  disturbnnce,  and  thia 
may  lead    to  maniacal  fury.       On  the  other    hand, 
religion  may  act  indirectly,  as  we  have  recently  had    ' 
experience  with  the  Salvation  Army,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent causing,  but  to  a  much  greater  extent  colouring, 
the  disease.     Thus  an  old  clergyman,  whose  arteries 
are  getting  rigid  and  who  is  suffering  from  dyspepsia 
and  constipafion,  becomes  sleepless  aud  worried,  and 
fancies  tliat  he  is  on  the  brink  of  ruin,  or  that  his 
children  are  in  distress  ;  next  he  feels  he  has  not  been 
a  good  father  or  a  faithful  pastor,     from  this  state  it 
ia  but  a  slight  step  to  the  belief  that  he  is  utterly 
unworthy,  and  that  while  he  Las  been  preaching  to 
others  he  himself  will  be  a  castaway.     Similar  cases 
to  this  are  common  enough,  auil  I  believe  the  majority 
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of  them  occur  with  those  who  are  the  most  earnest 
of  all  in  their  profession,  especially  if  with  earnest- 
ness there  is  but  little  culture  of  the  broader  kind. 

Among  patients  who  are  upset  by  religiouH  excite- 
ment I  distinguish  two  classes,  the  one  the  young  and 
praotionnl,  the  other  the  old  or  degenerating,  who 
are  frequently  emotionnl  too.  In  eonnection  with  the 
lirst  class  we  have  to  Iwar  in  mind  tjie  fact  that 
religion  is  very  closely  allied  to  love,  and  that  the 
love  of  woman  and  the  worship  of  God  are  con- 
stantly sources  of  trouble  in  unstable  youth.  And  it 
is  interesting  to  note  the  frequency  with  which  these 
two  deep  feelings  are  associated.     In  the  second  class, 

we  have  said,  tho  older  cases  occur,  and  these 
are  chiefly  characterised  by  mental  depression  with 
feelings  o£  unworthinesa,  and  with  ideas  of  not 
having  done  their  duty,  or  having  committed  that 
moat  wonderful  of  all  laults,  "  the  unpardonable  sin." 
In  these  cases,  too,  there  may  be  sexual  perversions 
as  well,  so  that  one  patient  will  consider  she  has  com- 
mitted the  unpardonable  sin  in  allowing  marital 
congress,  while  another  thinlts  she  has  failed  by 
denying  it,  thus  driving  her  husband  to  sin.  The 
religious  and  sexual  sides  of  man's  nature  are  both 
closely  connected  with  the  emotional  development  and 
are  connected  with  his  organic  nature.  I  have  oftea 
been  astonished  to  find  that  miserable  patients  in  a 
lunatic  asylum  were  still  indulging  in  some  form  of 
sexual  excess. 

To  sum  up,  religious  excitement  may  produce  some 
insanity  in  iinhinging  those  among  the  young,  espe- 
cially among  the  young  nervous  females  of  a  society 
over  which  an  emotional  religious  wave  passes,  As 
a  rule,  however,  religious  insanity,  so  called,  is  the 
symptom,  not  the  cause  of  the  disoi-drr. 

tovc  (including  aediiclion). — ^I  naturally  pass 
from  the  consideration  of  insanity  that  is  produced 
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by  religious  disturbance  to  that  cauaed  ')v  love.     And 
here  I  shall  consider  love  in  the  more  spiritual 
having  in  the  next  section,  under  physical  i^uses,  to 
refer  to  sexual  excesses  of  various  kinds. 

Love  has  a  powerful  exercise  in  Btimnhtting  to 
bodily  and  mental  action.  Desii*);  is  one  of  the 
stron^t  of  animal  passions.  The  trild  animal,  euch 
as  a  stag,  who  is  docile  or  timid  to  a  degree,  will, 
when  that  eauna  teterrima  belli,  love,  enters  in,  become 
a,  furiOQS  and  dangerous  antagonist.  Education  and 
the  restrictions  of  society  have  done  much  to  Ruppresa 
the  appearances  of  emotion,  and  have  controlled  most 
markedly  the  exlubitions  of  sexual  longing.  But  the 
root  of  the  evil  lies  deeper,  and  as  soon  as  self-control 
is  lost,  one  sees  the  passions  manifested  in  all  their 
naked  truth.  Love,  under  these  circumstances,  will 
have  to  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  causes,  and  also 
of  tlie  symptoms,  of  mental  disorder.  Generally,  dis- 
appointment, unrequited  affection,  or  extinguished 
passion  are  the  chief  causes,  so  that  it  may  be  ac- 
cepted MS  extremely  rare  for  distitfhance  to  ari-ie  from 
the  succeaaful  pursuit  of  love.  As  with  the  other 
causes,  there  must  be  fretting  or  jarring  of  the  wheeb 
of  the  machine  to  cause  disaster.  The  mere  healthy 
fulfilment  of  functions  is  not  likely  to  produce  disease. 
The  pei-sona  most  likely  to  break  down  from  disap- 
pointed affections  ai-e  women  ;  and  the  danger  in- 
ci-cases  with  age  up  to  a  certain  limit,  so  that  it 
would  be  considered  a  much  more  serious  thing  for 
a  woman  of  thirty  to  be  cast  off  by  her  lover  than 
for  one  of  twenty.  The  consideration,  however,  of 
nervous  inheritance  would  have  something  to  do  with 
the  prospect,  and  any  other  cause  of  special  bodUy 
deterioration  will  have  also  to  be  noted  Thus,  as 
laay  readily  be  Gxi>ected,  seduction,  in  addition  to 
cruel  desertion,  will  greatly  increase  the  probability  of 
a  mental  upset. 
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Under  the  head  of  love  I  think  it  well  to  rul'i^i*  iu 
another  claes  of  cases,  which  probably  are  uncommon. 
I  have  seen  several  esamplea  in  which  young  men 
and  young  women  of  highly  sensitive,  and  sometimes 
of  strongly  religious  tendenciea,  have,  like  some  of  the 
saints  of  old,  suppressed  their  passions  till  lliey  have 
seen  visions  appearing  to  thejii,  perlia]is,  as  ghostly 
temptations  to  sin. 

Fright  and  nervous  slioclf.— From  time  to 
time  a  good  many  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  have 
been  attributed  to  shock  or  fright,  but  just  as  at  the 
present  time  fewer  believe  in  fright  producing  chorea 
than  formerly,  so  I  believe  the  influence  of  fright,  in 
the  production  of  insanity,  is  looked  upon  as  less 
potent  than  it  was.  Yet  I  have  seen  several  cases  in 
which  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  fright  was  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  the  insanity.  Thus,  a  young  man 
returning  home  from  a  public-house  on  the  fifth  of 
November,  was  greatly  alarmed  by  a  practical  joke 
played  upon  him  by  some  of  his  companions,  who 
thmw  squibs  at  him  as  he  passed  along  a  dark  Line. 
On  the  morrow  he  was  found  in  his  bod  in  a  condition 
which  induced  his  brother  to  think  he  had  been 
drinking,  but  this  proved  to  be  an  attack  of  acute  de- 
mentia, from  which  he  suffered  for  some  months, 
hut  ultimately  recovered,  with  absolute  oblivion  of 
the  period  which  had  intervened.  In  another  case,  a 
£re  iu  the  house  set  up  an  attack  of  acute  mania, 
which  ended  fatally  within  a  week.  In  other  cases  I 
have  seen  less  !!>udden  shocks  act  as  disastrously,  I 
have  known  a  man  falsely  accused  of  theft,  and 
another  who  was  boycotted  by  his  fellows  without 
both  of  whom  for  iiomo  weeks  led  a  life  of  great 
anxiety,  pass  into  conditions  of  insanity  of  longer  or 
shorter  duration.  I  could  give  many  other  examples 
in  which  frights,  such  us  those  occuiTing  from  aeci- 
dents  or  from  felonious  at+acks,  hnve  been  followed  by 
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si^rious  mental  Hvniptoms,  so  that  a  voman  aesanlte^ 
witli  a  criminal  intent  has  become  weafc-minded,  and 
at  least  some  of  the  cases  of  post-connubial  insanity 
are  due  to  the  shock  of  marriage.  One  important 
point  to  be  remeinbci-ed  is,  that  altlioiigh  ahock  or 
Iright  may  oecasionallj  act  immediately  and  dii-ectly, 
yet  at  other  times  the  result  does  not  make  its  ap- 
l>earanee  for  M'eeka  or  even  months  after  the  actuai 
occnrrenca  This  is  not  only  especially  true  in  the 
caae  of  frights,  but  wilt  Iw  seen  constantly  to  occur 
with  the  more  ordinary  causes  of  insanity.  If  we 
trace  sufficiently  far  back,  a  single  exciting  cause  may 
seem  to  have  given  a  bend  or  inclination  in  the  whole 
nervous  life,  which  from  that  time  goes  on  to  degene- 
ration, and  not  to  evolution. 

Physical  cHDacs:  Intemperance  In  drink. 
— Intemperance,  aa  I  have  said  before,  is  a  %ery  mul- 
tiple agent  in  causing  insanity,  It  acts  upon  the  brain 
directly  as  a  poison  ;  it  acts  indii-ectly  upon  the  brain 
by  impairing  nutrition  and  interfering  with  the  depu- 
mtion  of  the  blood ;  it  acts  morally  by  lowering  the 
social  condition  of  the  majority  of  those  who  indulge 
to  excess,  and  indirectly  it  leads  to  injuries,  expo- 
sure to  cold,  and  similar  damaging  influences,  I 
shall  have  to  consider  insanity  as  specially  connected 
with  drink,  and  therefore  here  I  shedl  but  briefly  give 
a  general  outline  of  its  action. 

Iiarge  single  doses  of  stimulants  may  act  almost 
like  a  shock,  and  vender  the  person  taking  them  power- 
less, or,  in  some  cases,  suddenly  maniacal ;  more  com- 
monly the  excess  in  drink  is  a  frequently-repeatfid 
act,  and  the  effects  are  the  result  of  the  constant  rep> 
tition,  the  whole  nutrition  of  the  body  suffering, 
will  be  noted  that  in  these  cases  there  is  a 
sive  loss  of  luentjil  power,  which  resembles,  i 
l>articulars,  the  pi-ogi-essive  loss  of  faculties  v 
seen  in  general  paralysis  of  the   insnne,  the  higher^ 
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of  self-conti'ol  being  earliest  lost,  the  moral 

and   soraal  and  domestic  feelings  suETering  in 

turn,  till,  later  on,  memory  and  reHaoning  power,  and 

finally  even  the  simpler  organic  nervons  actions,  aro 

Ruspended, 

Intemperance  may  act  in  another  -n-ay.  Bouts  or 
recurrences  of  diinking  arc  BSsociat^'d  with  repeated 
attacks  of  deHrinin  tremens,  those  attacks  shaking  thp 
nervous  system  so  severety  that  in  the  end  it  totters 
and  falls.  I  have  seen  several  cases  belonging  to 
nervous  families  in  which  an  attack  of  delirium 
tremens  has  passed  directly  into  an  attack  of  acute 
mania,  persisting  for  weeks  after  the  alcoholic  poi- 
BOning  had  been  got  rid  of.  The  influence  of  drink  is 
greatly  increased  if  there  be  strong  inlieritance,  so 
that  certain  persons,  who  might  hi 
from  some  other  cause,  become  ins( 
of  drink,  as  it  were,  by  accident. 

Again,  the  effect  of  drink  in  producing  nervous 
disturbance  must  be  considered  in  connection  with  in- 
juries to  the  head.  I  have  known  several  cases  ad- 
mitted int«  Eisylums  with  drink  given  as  the  cause  of 
insanity,  whereas  the  true  cause  was  injury  to  the 
headj  which  rendered  the  nervous  system  so  unstable 
that  El  slight  amount  of  dnnk  "  flew  to  the  head,"  as 
the  friends  of  the  patient  gi'aphically  expressed  it,  and 
seemed  to  stop  there,  for  the  balance  having  bean  lost 
it  required  some  weeks  to  set  it  right. 

One  special  relationship  of  drink  to  nervous  disease 
is  the  direct  transmission  of  diinking  tendencies  from 
father  to  child.  I  have  known  a  drunken  father  be- 
get a  child  who  became  a  drunkard,  and  also  children 
who  have  been  idiotic  or  who  have  become  insane. 

Dipsomania  is  a  symptom  which  I  shall  discuss 
more  fully  later  on.  With  this  subject  of  intem- 
perance in  drink  I  must  insist  that  it  often  requires 
very  careful  discrimination  of  cases  to  be  perfectly 
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Bure  that  rti-ink  is  tbe  cause  of  tLe  insanity,  and 
not  one  of  the  earliest  symptoms.  For,  in  my  ex- 
perience, one  of  the  most  common  tendencies  of  early 
lunacy  is  to  seek  for  sleep,  relief  from  pain,  excite- 
ment, or  alleviation  of  trouble  ia  drink.  In  such 
cases  the  nervous  disturbance  was  already  fairly 
started  before  the  (Jriuk  was  taken  to  excess ;  here, 
then,  drink  can  at  most  be  looked  upon  as  an  excit- 
ing, not  predisposing,  cause. 

Intemperance  in  other  forms  of  stimulation  or 
narcotism  must  he  noted.  Thus  moi'phia,  chloral 
hydrate,  sal- volatile,  or  tobacco,  may  act  almost 
exactly  in  the  same  way  as  atwiulants.  Before, 
however,  leaving  this  subject,  I  would  say  that  if 
there  be  a  marked  increase  of  insanity  among  the 
educated  claasea,  I  have  no  evidence  that  there  is  any 
direct  connection  between  the  increase  of  insanity  and 
any  increased  consumption  of  intoxicating  drinks. 
Among  the  lower  orders  it  has  been  shown  that-  when 
wages  are  high  and  work  abundant  great  esceBses  in 
drink  are  eommou,  and,  at  the  same  time,  insanity 
abounds  ;  but  that  with  strikes  and  depression  of  trade 
follow  teetotal  movements  and  decrease  of  admission 
to  asylums. 

Teetotaliam  is  no  preventive  to  insanity,  for  we  are 
constantly  in  the  habit  now-a-days  of  seeing  patients 
■who  ha^e  been  teetotallers  for  years,  or  even  for  their 
whole  lives,  and  yet  have  not  staved  oiFattiicka  of  in- 
sajiity.  Among  total  abstainers  we  have,  of  course,  to 
recognise  the  fact  that  a  certain  number  abstain  as  the 
earliest  symptom  of  their  insanity,  that  is,  of  their  per- 
version. They  are  suffering  from  mental  depression,and 
feel  contrite  and  desirous  to  make  amends  for  the  past; 
but,  as  the  Scotch  ]>roverb  has  it,  "  when  the  devil  was 
ill,  the  devil  a  saiut  would  be,"  so  the  drinker  has  be- 
come teetotal  as  a  symptom  of  his  melancholy;  and 
the  reaction  may  be  as  marked  as  the  orit;innl  fit  of 
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abstinence,  the  unfortunate  drinker  again  returning 
with  fresh  vigoui"  to  his  cupa,  when  the  wave  of 
depression  hoa  pftssed. 

In  Bome  cabes,  after  the  depi'ession  of  the  absti- 
nence an  ordinary  attack  of  insanity  may  follow,  or 
the  patient  may  become  changed  in  mental  character, 
and  remain  perverted  as  loug  as  he  Lives. 

Sexual  excess. —  This  is  a  somewhat  delicate 
and  difficult  point  to  discuss,  not  from  any  feelings  of 
modesty  {for  to  the  physiologist  all  things  are  pure), 
but  because  the  practical  knowledge  of  the  physician 
is  limited  as  to  the  intimate  relationship  of  the  sexes, 
and  his  evidence  is  consequently  likely  to  be  im- 
perfect. It  ja  quite  certain  that  the  modei'n  way  of 
associating  the  sexes  as  established  by  society  is  alto- 
gether unnatural  and  arbitrary.  The  sexual  instincts, 
which  were  originally  intended,  and  still  exist  in  the 
animals  moat  nearly  allied  to  man,  purely  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  speciea,  bave  been  in  the  human 
aaiioal  cultivated  for  ages  as  a  special  source  of  plea- 
Bore,  out  of  I'clationship,  I  had  almost  said  in  direct 
opposition,  to  the  function  of  reproduction.  Sexual 
indulgence  is,  therefore,  gratiiied  under  every  kind  of 
atimulant,  and  witliont  any  definite  periods  of  rest. 
This  most  costly  of  functions  is  performed  in  the  most 
reckless  manner  by  immature  individuals,  who  are 
wasting  not  only  their  physical  income  in  riotous 
living,  but  are  drawing  by  every  means  in  their  power 
upon  theii-  physical  capital.  Sexual  excess  is  a  purely 
relative  t^rm.  What  would  be  excess  in  one  indi- 
vidual would  have  no  disastrous  effect  upon  another, 
I  and  it  will  be  my  duty  to  point  out  what  I  consider  to 
be  the  symptoms  of  ner\-oua  disorder  pi-oduced  di- 
i-ectly  by  sexual  excess. 
'  In  some  cases  bursts  of  excess,  like  outbreaks  of 

I  diiuking,  produce  sudden  disturbances,  and  I  have  seen 
^  several    cases   of  young   newly -married   people   whn 
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were  rendered  emotionally  maa.ne  iii  coiisequeace  of  a 
few  days'  sexual  or^le.  It  is  common  ■with  Englisli 
authorities  to  took  to  sexual  excess  as  the  chief  cau)i<^ 
of  general  paralysis  of  the  insanp,  and  I  muBt  own 
that  I  have  noticed  that  the  wives  o£  certain  general 
paralytics  are  representatives  of  what  I  may  call  the 
gross  animal  type  of  woman.  This,  however,  is  not 
evidence  that  they  or  their  husbands  have  indulged 
unduly  in  sexual  intercourse,  for  the  voluptuous  in 
appeai'ance  are  not  always  the  amorous,  and  I  believe 
Ovid  would  have  associated  excess  rather  with  thin 
and  slender  women.  In  several  cases  I  have  received 
histories  of  epilepsy  occurring  for  the  first  time  about 
the  period  of  sexual  congress,  and  in  one  case  there 
seemed  to  be  distinct  relationship  established  between 
imperfect  sexual  congress  and  epilepsy,  followed  by 
insanity. 

Venereal  disease  (more  especially  sypkUis). — 
Occasionally  young  patients  are  admitted  sufFering  from 
considerable  mental  depression  with  general  hypochon- 
driacal symptoms,  as-sociated  with  an  attack  of  gonor- 
rhcea.  Such  patients  have  been  preparing  gradually 
an  attack  of  insanity,  which  has  been  simply  precipi- 
tated by  the  moral  and  physical  distress  induced  by 
the  gonorrhcea. 

The  many  ways  in  which  syphilis  acts  as  a  cause 
of  insEiuitywill  require  a  rather  lengthy  description,  and, 
like  many  of  the  preceding  causes  of  insanity,  may  have 
more  than  one  aspect  of  connection  with  unsoundness 
of  mind.  Many  insane  persons  contract  syphilis  after 
they  liave  become  insane,  and  the  attack  of  insanity 
may  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  syphilitic 
lUsorder.  On  the  other  hand,  cases  are  seen  to  occur 
in  which  syphilis,  contracted  years  and  years  before, 
coloure  the  hypochondriacal  melancholy,  and  gives  the 
malady  the  form  that,  by  some,  is  named  syphilo- 
phobift.     I  remember  some  yeara  ngo  a  Porsiiin  who 
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Bethlem  sufieriug  from  a  form  of  uimple  melan- 
cholia, which  for  weeks  eeemed  to  be  without  any 
definite  delusion;  the  patient  was  sufi'ering  from 
aimple  melancholy,  aa  evidenced  by  hia  whole  aspect,  i 
and  by  the  slowness  of  hia  mental  action.  He  oaid  he 
could  give  no  account  of  the  origin  of  hie  misery ;  but 
after  careful  watchhig  it  was  noticed  that  he  was 
constantly  washing  his  underclothing,  and  on  one 
occasion  became  violent  because  another  patient  had 
taken  some  bread  which  he  had  touched.  It  soon  he- 
came  evident  that  he  wa^  sufi'ering  from  syphilophobia, 
Uid  feared  that  anything  which  touched  his  body 
might  convey  the  disease  to  others.  This  is  just 
another  example  of  the  roundabout  way  which  the 
insane  will  take  to  explain  the  misery  from  which 
they  suffer. 

Besides  the  mental  influence  of  an  attack  of 
Byphilis,  we  may  have  patients  sufi'ering  from  epilepsy 
produced  by  some  syphilitic  tumours  oE  the  bi'ain  or 
its  membranes,  and  the  insanity  may  be  in  every 
particular  like  that  occurring  with  ordinai'y  epilepsy. 
In  my  experience  it  is  more  common  to  get  progressive 
weak-mimlednesa  as  the  result  of  epileptic  fits  due  to 
syphilis  than  it  is  to  meet  with  attacks  of  mania 
directly  associated  with  the  fit  Thus,  epilepsy  pro- 
daeed  by  syphilitic  tumours  within  the  skull  may 
tend  to  weak-mindedness,  and  allied  to  this  condition 
must  be  considered  some  cases  in  which  multiple 
syphilitic  tumours  have  afiected  special  parts  of  the 
brain,  so  that  symptoms  which  were  indistinguisliable 
from  those  of  general  paralysis  of  the  insane  have 
been  developed,  and  the  diagnosis  has  only  been 
cleared  up  at  the  po»t-mortem.  examination.  Besides 
tlis  symptoms  associated  with  epilepsy,  we  may  Lave 
various  kinds  of  insanity,  such  as  mania,  melancholia, 
OS  dementia,  connected  either  with  syphilitic  tumours 
in  the  skull,  or  with  syphiLtic  diseasi;  of  the  ai'terit 
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Cases  will  be  described  fully  in  wliich  various  per- 
versions of  intellect  bave  been  directly  traceable  to 
coarse  sypbilitic  lesions,  cases,  some  of  wliich,  at  least, 
have  been  cured  by  Laving  been  placed  under  proper 
treatment. 

Two  special  varieties  of  cases  are  noteworthy.  In 
the  first  of  these  there  has  been  some  severe  local 
disease  setting  up  sensory  perversion ;  thus,  a  patient 
with  double  optic  neuritis  due  to  syphilis  had  impaired 
vision,  and  as  a  result  became  suspicious  and  dan- 
gerous, thinking  people,  whom  he  saw  but  vaguely, 
were  going  to  injure  him  in  one  way  or  another.  In 
the  second,  tumours  of  the  brain  due  to  syphilis  may 
produce  epilepsy,  which  very  often  gives  rise  to 
some  Bjrmptoms  of  local  paralysis,  such  as  strabismus 
and  ptosis ;  such  symptoms,  by  the  way,  being  rare  in 
ordinary  cases  of  insanity  and  general  paralysis,  point 
oftea  directly  to  their  specilic  origin.  In  some 
syphilitic  cases,  without  epilepsy,  the  mind  may  become 
deranged ;  in  these  we  are  obliged  to  suppose  that  the 
symptoms  are  due  to  syphilitic  arterial  change,  though 
I  must  say  at  present  I  have  no  pathological  grounds 
for  the  belief.  The  relationship  between  the  two 
maladies  is  this  :  a  man  having  had  syphilis,  followed 
by  constitutional  symptoms,  without  either  fits  or 
paralysis,  becomes  altered  in  character,  and  ultimately 
weak  in  mind.  The  only  explanation  is,  either  that 
the  disease  affects  the  genend  nutrition,  or  so  injuri- 
ously affects  the  arteries  that  the  supply  of  nutrition 
is  limited.  This  possible  limitation  of  nutrition  leads 
U8  to  consider  another  way  in  which  syphjlia  may 
act. 

I  have  seen  several  patients,  who  have  been 
admitted  into  asylums,  suffering  from  insanity  with 
syphilis,  which  latter  has  been  persistently  and 
enei;getically  treated.  These  patients  were  extremely 
weak  and  cachectic,  but  whether  the  cachexia  was  due 
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to  Byphilis  or  sypliili:;  jilus  treatment  I  cannot  say  ;  but 
in  any  case  I  believe  the  symptonia  were  more  due  to 
cachexia  than  to  syphilis  specifically. 

To  conclude,  syphilis  may  produce  moral  perver- 
Mon  with  hypochondriacal  symptoms,  or  it  may  act 
directly  on  the  brain  by  means  of  tumour  or  impeded 
circulation;  finally,  it  may  act  by  reducing  the  whole 
■vitality  of  brain  and  body,  or  by  interfering  with 
recovery. 

Self- abuse  !sexuall.~Tliis,  as  a  cause  of 
insanity,  is  certainly  fully  recognised  by  the  pro- 
fession and  the  world  at  large,  but  that  it  oocui-a  in 
both  seses  is  not  so  fidly  known.  In  handling  thie 
aubjeot  I  feel  more  than  ordinary  difficulty  in  ad- 
Tuating  the  balance  without  undue  inclination.  I 
have  already  suid  that  youth  is  a  period  of  nervous 
instability,  and  tliat  it  ia  a  period  when  smaller  shocks 
I  will  cause  an  iipset^  or  derange  the  balance.  The 
I  'whole  of  a  new  side  to  the  life  is  being  developed,  and 
'  the  hitherto  chiefly  egoistic  is  now  growing  out  of 
itaeH  and  becoming  more  altruistic.  At  tlaia  period 
of  instability,  excess  of  any  kind,  especially  excesses 
that  act,  not  only  on  the  body,  but  on  the  moral 
nature,  are  very  serious  in  their  consequences. 
Mafltorbation  is  probably,  in  a  large  proportion  of 
cases,  an  educated  vice.  It  is  taught  by  one  to 
another ;  but  I  Lave  records  of  cases  both  of  boys  and 
girls  in  whicli  the  individuals  acknowledge  that  they 
developed  untaught  their  evil  habit,  and  they  have 
given  me  graphic  descriptions  of  the  way  in  which 
they  first  learnt  secreUy  to  gratify  their  Juats. 
Masturbation  does  pi-oduce  a  certain  amount  of 
insanity;  of  this  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  ;  but  it 
produces  insauity  chiefiy,  if  not  solely,  in  those  who 
are  highly  nervous.  Such  patients  have  highly 
mobile  nervous  systemB,  and  too  frequently  have 
precocity  bofli  iti  mind  and  pas';!*)!],  so  tlmt  they  linve 
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been  forced  in  education,  and  el  the  same  time  have 
prematurely  develojied  sexual  desires.  In  such  per- 
sons, masturbation  is  indulged  iu  to  great  excess 
with  very  serious  results.  I  have  known  precocious 
sexual  development  associated  with  masturbation, 
which  was  begun  without  teaching  before  the  indi- 
vidual waa  five  years  of  age.  As  a  rule,  the  earlier 
the  masturbation  commences,  the  stronger  the  ner- 
vous inheritance,  and  the  greater  the  tendency  to 
insanity  as  a  result 

Aldiough  masturbation  is  a  ftequent  cause  of 
insanity,  it  may  also  be  looked  upon  as  a  symptom. 
It  is  witliin  my  experience  that  many  patients  have 
behaved  with  perfect  seK-conti-ol  till  becoming  insane, 
when  they  have  given  themselves  up  to  the  indul- 
gence of  this  vice,  so  tiiat  it  is  not  safe  to  say  that 
a  pei'son  sufi^ering  from  iusanity,  and  ut  the  same 
time  indulging  in  masturbation,  has  produced  hia 
insanity  by  this  vicious  and  destructive  habit.  Such 
cases  are  seen  among  young  women  and  boys,  who 
are  Gufienng  from  acute  mania.  They  ore  seen  again 
among  general  paralytics  in  the  earlier  stage  of 
the  disease,  and  in  many  cases  of  puerpet-al  insanity, 
in  which  latter  cases  it  is  probably  connected  with 
local  irritation.  Masturbation,  a.i  a  symptom  of 
disease,  also  occurs  at  the  climacteiic,  and  seems  to  be 
lite  a  final  blaze  of  passion  before  its  complete  ex- 
tinction, or  at  least  its  altered  condition.  It  may 
again  occur  as  a  symptom  in  old  age.  I  have  even 
known  it  habitually  indulged  itt  by  a  chronic  lunatic 
of  over  ninety  years  of  age.  Masturbation,  then,  may 
occur  as  a  cause  of  insanity  in  either  sex,  but  it  occurs 
still  more  frequently  as  a  symptom  of  mental  dis- 
order. 

Over-excition.— In  considering  this  as  a  cause 
of  insanity,  I  follow  the  table  A,  altliougli  I  have  but 
little    experience    of   simple    over-exertion   produoiug 
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insanity.  That  men  of  extifmi?  energy  and  nn- 
boiindttl  power  of  work  do  break  rlowu  will  be  more 
iM\iy  illustrated  under  the  head  of  general  paralysia. 
Such  men  seem  to  bnrn  the  candle  at  both  ends  ;  and 
82  an  example,  I  will  gi\-e  the  case  of  a  lawyer,  who, 
having  made  a  large  buainesa,  married  a  young  wife 
who  was  fond  of  society,  and  who  induced  her 
husband  to  go  out  a  great  deal,  and  encouraged  him  in 
leading  an  active  [lolitical  and  parochial  life.  The 
work  of  this  many-sided  and  continuous  kind  ended 
in  premature  wear-out.  I  have  seen  a  few  cases  of 
young  athletes  who  have  become  insane,  but  I  have 
never  been  able  to  satisfy  myself  that  insanity  in  any 
way  depended  upon  tjie  exei'dse.  In  one  case  a 
famous  runner,  who  afterwards  became  a  clergyman, 
passed  through  stages  of  ejicitement  into  weak' 
mindednesa,  and  as  intellect  disappeared  it  was 
noticeable  that  the  attitude  and  movements  of  the 
runner  peraisted  even  longer  than  those  of  the 
clergyman.  In  one  other  case,  a  miin  who  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  using  fifty-pound  dumb-belis  i>ecame 
insane;  bnt  I  should  hardly  like  to  say  that  the 
excessive  exertion  had  anytiiing  to  do  with  it. 
Continuous  exertion,  however,  under  bad  hygienic 
surroundings,  is  a  cause  of  nervous  exhaustion,  and 
is  likely  enough  to  disturb  an  unstable  nervous 
system.  But  we  must  always  be  prepared  to  find 
that  the  over-exertion  taken  by  a  person  of  unsound 
mind  was  rather  the  result  of  his  insanity  than  a 
cause  of  it.  Many  patients,  in  the  earlier  period  of 
genera!  paralysis  of  the  insane,  will  walk  long 
distances,  nnd  accomplish  what  appear  to  be  mar- 
vellous feats,  as  parts  of  the  disease ;  but  the  friends 
would  be  much  more  likely  to  attribute  the  symptoms  to 
the  exercise  i-ather  than  the  exercise  to  the  disease. 

Sunsli'oke. — Although    sunstroke    produces    a 
cei'tain  umoujit  of  insanity  yearly,  the  evidence  as  to 
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Ha  causing  inNUu^.  in  Engl&nd  at  all  events,  &e- 
qaently  is  small  Jost  as  daring  the  summer  we 
expect  to  bear  of  rabies  and  hydrophobia,  so  with  a 
teniperatiii*e  above  the  average  we  are  sure  to  hear 
of  fninNtroke.  I  divide  the  cases  into  those  in  which 
the  son  has  had,  tiiKt,  a  direct,  and  second,  an  indi- 
rect action  on  the  patient,  sunsti-oke  being  really  the 
cause  of  the  first  cases,  but  exliausition  associated  with 
either  want  of  food  or  excess  of  stimulants,  together 
producing  the  disorder  in  the  latter.  Frequently 
caws  of  general  paralysis  .are  sapposed  to  have  been 
caused  by  sunstroke,  but  in  these  cases  the  tit  of 
unconsciousness  has  been  mistaken  for  sunstroke. 

Acctdenti  or  ii^niy.  —  I  shall  consider  trau- 
matic insanity  more  in  detail  hiter  on,  but  here  I 
only  any  that  insanity  may  be  produced  in  some  eases 
by  injuries  to  the  head.  Epilepsy,  undoubtedly,  with 
its  associated  mental  disoi-dere,  may  be  produced  by 
head  Injuries.  A  certain  number  of  cases  of  general 
paralysis  of  the  insane  have  also  been  traced  to  injuries 
of  one  part  or  another  of  the  nervous  system.  Thus, 
injiiHes  to  the  brain,  from  concussions  and  similar  inju- 
ries to  the  spinal  cord,  have,  in  my  experience,  given 
lino  Xq  the  disease.  As  already  noticed,  when  speaking 
of  the  effects  of  drink,  some  persona  who  have  been 
injui'etl  in  the  head  are  more  unstable  nervously, 
and  are  more  liable  to  become  affected  by  other  ex- 
citing causes  of  insanity  thiin  they  were  before  the 
injuiy.  I  believe,  too,  that  injuries  to  the  brain  of  a 
]iaii)nt  may  produce  nervous  instability  in  the  off- 
spring. That,  in  fnct,  just  as  Brown  Sequard's  rab- 
bits exhibited  epilepsy  as  a  dii-eot  inlieritunce  from 
]»arent8  in  whom  epilepsy  liad  been  produced  arti- 
ficially, 80  human  beings  may  become  insane  as  a 
result  of  injury  to  the  heads  of  their  paivuts.  Injury 
to  the  head  may  act  indirectly  by  causing  some  bone 
drpression  or  disease,  so  that   inflammation   of  the 
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membranes  may  be  a  cause  of  tlie  disiuiler.  iu  at 
least  one  case  I  have  seen  comparatively  alight  injury 
to  the  heail  produce  insanity  in  s,  lad,  who  was, 
however,  strongly  predisjxjsed  to  insanity  by  direct 
inhmitance. 

To  sum  u|),  injury  may  produce  insanity, 
whether  it  affects  the  brain  or  spinal  cord.  It  may 
pi-oduce  symptoms  immediately  as  the  result  of  the 
injury,  or  the  symptoms  may  develop  secondai-ily  to 
some  altered  condition  of  nutrition.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion whether  effusions  of  blood  within  the  skull  may 
give  rise  to  nutritional  changes  at  the  cortex,  which 
may  end  in  insanity.  I  have  lieen  unable  to  decide 
fi-om  any  cases  I  have  seen,  but  certainly  in  one  ciise 
of  general  paralysis,  where  early  and  severe  head 
injviry  waa  given  as  the  cause  of  the  disease,  there 
was  present  a  large  organised  membrane,  which  might 
have  had  its  origin  in  the  injury, 

PreBnancr. — Under  this  cause  I  shall,  for  con- 
venience, put  together  pregnancy  and  all  the  condi- 
tions associated  with  parturition,  and  the  period 
succeeding. 

The  subject  of  puerpei-al  insanity  has,  from  time 
immemorial,  been    considered   as  a  special   one,    the 
only  speciality  really  being  causation.     In  puerperal 
insanity,    the   mental   disorder    has   nothing    special 
or  peculiar  about  it.     The  term  puerperal  "mania," 
is  misleading,  for  we  may  have  mania,  melancholia, 
or  dementia,  directly  associated  with  pregnancy  and 
childbirth.     The  action  of  pregnancy  in  the  produc- 
tion of  nervous  disturbance  is  simple  and   straight- 
forward   enough.      Just   as  at   puberty   there   is   a 
perversion  of  function  associated  with  the   early  de- 
velopment of  sexual  instinct,  so  with  the  perfection 
'   of  tie  function  there  may  be  a  very  serious  alter- 
[  Ation  in  the  various  parts  of  the  body.     We  are  oil 
L  Mifficientlv   used  to    the    cravings  of   the  hysterical 


^1  mul  o£  iJie  prognaub  woman,  and  tliough  I  would 
not  for  a.  moment  coofiidei'  all  fanciful  desires  of  this 
nature  as  being  necessarily  stGsoriated  with  insanity, 
yet  I  (im  sure  that  in  pei'sona  of  nervous  stock 
the  tendency  to  peculiar  longings  ia  niore  mwked 
than  in  those  of  greater  stability. 

Pregnancy  seems  to  cause  insanity  in  two  distinctly 
different  ways ;  or  perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  say 
that  at  two  distinct  periods  of  pregnancy  insanity  ia 
likely  to  appear.  During  the  earlier  months,  at  the 
time  when  physical  disturbance  is  most  nommou,  and 
when  the  woman  is  BuiTering  from  sickness,  neuralgia, 
malahe,  and  I'estleasness  generally,  she  may  pass  into 
a  condition  of  insanity  which  may  disappear  about 
the  end  of  the  foui'th  month.  The  pregnancy  here  has 
acted  as  an  irritant,  if  I  may  so  say,  causing  irritation 
similar  in  many  respects  to  that  produced  by  ovarian 
tumours  or  uterine  affections,  first  inducing  ordinary 
bodily  symptoms,  and  later  developing  insanity  in 
persons  predisposed  to  it  In  the  second  place,  we  find 
insanity  developing  daring  the  later  months  of  preg- 
nancy ;  and  though  the  worry,  physical  and  mental, 
of  the  pregnant  condition,  has  been  the  chief  factor 
in  developing  the  disorder,  the  termination  of  the 
pregnancy  does  not  bring  mental  I'elief,  and  the 
patient  passes  from  a  state  of  insanity  of  pregnancy 
to  one  of  puerperal  mania.  In  most  cases  of  insanity 
connected  with  pregnancy,  or  the  puerperal  state, 
there  are  othei-  contributing  causes.  Inheritanoe  ' 
plays  a  very  important  part,  and,  in  my  esperiencM^ 
of  many  hundreds  of  cases,  I  should  say  that  inherit* 
tanoe  is  the  chief  factor,  and  the  pregnant  condition  a  1 
^L         secondary  one.  I 

H  Besides  the  physical    disturbance    produced    by  i 

H  pregnancy,  I  shall  have  to  consider  the  fact  that,.! 
H  under  certain  circumstances,  the  chameters  of  thftJ 
H         various  pregnancies  are  different.  Thus,  I  have  known  T 
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insanity  to  occur  only  with  male  preguanciea,  and 
I  believe  other  cases  have  been  described  in  which 
they  have  tiUten  place  only  with  female  children. 
Pre^rnancy,  again,  is  likely  to  act  as  a  cause  of  in- 
sanity in  women  who  have  had  previona  attacks 
which  may  have  originated  fitna  other  causes ;  and 
what  is  most  common  in  my  experience  ia,  for  a 
woman  who  has  had  several  attacks  of  puerperal 
insanity,  to  have  later  an  attack  of  insanity  with 
pregnancy,  the  nervous  system  becoming  more  and 
more  unstable,  and  a  very  slight  cause  disturb- 
ing the  balance.  Many  women  go  through  other 
causes  of  depression  without  sufiering  nervously,  and 
yet  become  insane  with  each  pregnancy  or  each 
delivery. 

Insiinity  may  follow  parturition,  there  having 
been  no  marked  insanity  befoi'e;  it  may  be  an  exag- 
geration of  the  emotional  state  prodnced  by  the  pains 
of  labour.  Just  as  we  said  insanity  might  be  started 
by  a  fit  of  delirium  tremens,  so  an  attack  of  mania 
may  be  started  by  labour  pains.  Next,  ephemeral 
attacks  of  insanity  may  follow  the  onset  of  milk. 
Alarming  symptoms,  such  as  fever,  high  pulse,  sleep- 
lessness, and  anxiety  may  occur  a  few  days  after 
delivery,  and  may  pass  off  after  the  administration  of 
&  purge.  At  this  period  we  may  have  an  attack  of 
insanity  which  may  rapidly  pass  off  also,  and  in  ray 
opinion  some  cases  of  infanticide  are  committed 
during  tliese  ephemeral  attacks  of  mania.  Puerperal 
convulsions  may  also  he  followed  by  insanity,  but  it 
is  not  specially  common  to  find  the  insanity  following 
any  unnatural  delivery.  A  certain  number  of  cases 
foUow  delivery  under  chloroform,  and  we,  of  course, 
meet  with  cases  after  the  application  of  forceps ;  but 
by  far  the  larger  number  of  cases  that  have  fallen 
under  my  olaervatioii  have  succeeded  labours  which 
ivere  natural  in  every  ■particular. 
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With  the  danger  of  parturition  we  Imve  to  con- 
sider biood-poiaoning.  I  have  seen  several  cases  of 
puei-peral  insanity  in  which  j)ogt  vwrtem  there  were 
found  evidences  of  distinct  septic  poisoning,  but 
l^at  this  was  the  cause  of  the  insanity  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say.  It  is  a  generally  accepted  belief 
that  the  insanity  following  delivery  within  a  fort- 
night is  likely  to  assume  a  maniacal  form  ;  but  if 
the  insanity  come  on  at  a  later  period,  the  symptoms 
will  probably  be  melancholic.  At  almost  any  period 
after  delivery  symptoms  of  insanity  may  arise ;  and 
the  effect  of  lactation  is  difficult  to  measure,  for 
though  some  women  may  give  nourishment  to  their 
children  for  years  without  suffering,  others  will 
suffer  considerably  from  the  drain  of  a  few  weeks 
or  months.  It  is  thus  evident  that  peraons  of  the 
nervous  type,  if  reduced  by  any  general  or  local 
cause,  are  likely  to  have  an  attack  of  insanity,  and 
in  such  cases  it  is  rare  to  find  one  cause  alone  pi-o- 
ducing  the  effect.  A  woman  having  had  several 
children  in  rapid  succession,  and  haviug  suckled  the 
last  with  the  idea  that  by  doing  this  slie  would 
avoid  the  risk  of  pregnancy,  discovers  that  she  is 
advanced  in  pregnancy  and  gives  up  suckling ; 
she  gets  through  her  confinement  fairly  well,  but 
again  suckles  her  child,  and  thus  reduces  herself  to 
a  very  weak  condition  of  physical  health.  She  be- 
comes sleepiesa  aud  nervous,  fancying  that  she  is 
going  to  be  deserted,  or  that  something  is  going  to 
happen  to  her  children  aud  hcraelf,  and  finally  makes 
an  attempt  upon  her  own  life,  whereupon  she  is 
declared  to  be  insane,  and  is  placed  under  proper 
control.  The  weakness  produced  by  prolooged 
lactation  and  frequent  pregnancy  has  caused  the 
disorder. 

We  have  thus  seen  that  the  action  of  pregnancy, 
liartiirition,  and  lactation  maybe  simple  or  compound. 
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They  may  aot  immediately,  or  tLe  result  may  be  post- 
poned for  some  time.  Several  of  the  more  common 
symptoms  of  the  ijisaiiity  of  this  period  i 
ally  placed  among  the  causes,  such  s 
jeajousy,  dislike  of  husband,  or  family  jars. 

Uterine  and  ovnrian  disorders.- —  I  fear 
that  in  asyluma  comparatively  little  is  done  in  the 
way  of  careful  study  of  uterine  conditions.  For  ray 
own  part,  I  have  been,  and  am  still,  a&aid  that  by 
interfering  with  the  uterus  by  careful  and  repeated 
examination,  the  ideas  of  the  ptttient  would  be  con- 
centrated on  herself,  and  would  develop  hypochon- 
driasis, which  is  already  too  common.  Flexed  or 
misplaced  uteri,  with  sieiple  ulceration  of  the  os  or 
cervix,  may  produce  a  long  string  of  symptoms  ;  but,  , 
on  the  other  hand,  the  concentration  of  thoughts  on 
the  reproductive  organs  is,  in  my  opinion,  fraught 
with  even  greater  danger.  I  have  seen  a  few  oases  in 
which  aome  marked  mal-positiou  has  set  up  unmis- 
takable symptoms,  which  have  been  relieved  by  its 
i-eraoval.  In  one  case,  a  patient  sutfering  from 
melancholia  recovered  on  the  replacement  of  a  pro- 
lapsed uterus ;  and  that  the  uterus  has  a  direct 
influence  upon  mental  tiction  may  be  seen  in  other 
ways.  I  Lave  seen  a  patient  suddenly  recover  after 
a  retro-uterine  hicuiatocale  had  developed ;  in  tliia 
case,  the  cure  rather  followed  the  physical  suffer- 
ing than  the  uterine  diaciiso.  In  a  few  cases,  cAncer 
of  the  utei-us  has  been  at  least  associated  with 
insanity,  hut  the  part  played  by  the  cancer  ia  doubt- 
ful. It  may,  like  any  other  utei'ine  dLsease,  cause 
worry,  anxiety,  sleeplessness,  pain,  and  nervous 
exhaustion;  or  it  may  give  colour  to  the  insanity 
itself,  so  that  the  patient  with  cancer  of  the  uterua 
may  declare  that  she  has  a  menagerie  in  her  imiide.  i 
In  one  recent  case,  cancer  developed  itself  both  in  thi 
uterus  and  breast,  the  association  bciu^  iiite'Ces^iTO.^  » 
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occun'iiig  in  the  two  distinct  paits  of   the  i-epro- 
duotive  syatem. 

Next  as  to  the  effect  of  ovarian  disease  on  inaanily. 
Thei-e  is  a  class  of  hysterical  patients  whose  symptoms 
become  sufficiently  grave  to  i-eqiiire  their  removal  to 
an  asylum,  in  whom  one  meets  with  ovarian  tenderness, 
swelling,  and  irregularity  of  naenstmation,  sometimes 
with  menorrliagia.  And  although  the  insane  symp- 
toms do  not  depend  on  ovaritis,  the  whole  group 
of  symptoms  is  intimately  connected.  I  have  found 
ovarian  enlargement  and  tenderness  associated  ■witli 
melancholia  with  stupor,  and  a  profuse  flow  of  Rahva. 
In  some  of  the  casea,  treatment  directed  to  the 
ovaries  produced  beneficial  results.  I  have  seen 
about  But  cases  of  ovarian  dropsy  associated  with 
insanity,  and  1  shall  later  give  particulars  of  the 
symptoraB  seen  with  the  association  of  these  two 
diseasea  They  seemed  to  be  of  two  descriptions; 
with  the  one  were  associated  the  earlier  symptoms 
of  the  ovarian  disease,  i.e.  irritability  passing  into 
mania ;  with  the  others  were  associated  hypochon- 
diiaais  and  melancholia.  Unfortunately  none  of  the 
cases  were  in  such  a  condition  as  to  justify  surgical 
iuterference ;  the  only  one  which,  having  improved 
considerably  in  gener^  health,  was  temporai'ily  trans- 
ferred to  general  hospital  for  ojieration,  died  suddenly 
from  rupture  of  the  cj'st. 

To  sum  up,  insanity  may  be  stai-ted  either  by 
serious  uterine  or  ovarian  disease,  and  the  symptoms 
may  have  some  direct  relationship  to  the  seat  of  the 
disorder. 

Pubcrl}'. — We  have  refeiTed  to  this  in  connec- 
tion with  the  causation  of  insanity  among  the  predis- 
poaing  causes.  "We  also  referred  to  it  when  con- 
sidering sexual  causes  and  self-abuse.  The  period  of  . 
puberty  ia  one  of  special  danger  in  families  with 
ilie  neurotic  taint.     At  this  period,  too,  phthisis  and 
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allied  disorders  are  luost  common,  and  the  body, 
being  hardly  as  yet  firmly  set,  cannot  withstand  any 
extra  shock.  The  forms  of  iiiBanity  occuning  at  this 
period  are  chiefly  characterised  by  their  tendency 
(dtlwr  to  get  well  ra|iid]y  or  else  to  pass  directly  into 
ft  condition  o£  weak-mindedness.  As  we  saw  that  in 
childhood  the  necessary  result  of  nervous  disease  was 
idiocy  or  imbecility,  so  now  we  see  that  a  common. 
end  of  acute  insanity  at  or  about  the  period  of 
puberty  is  dementia  or  chronic  weak-mindedness. 

CllDiacteiiCr— At  the  other  end  of  life,  answer- 
ing in  many  respects  to  the  period  of  puberty,  wo 
meet  with  a  time  in  which  the  whole  system  is 
uastfthle  and  i-eady  to  develop  unliealthy  tendencies. 
At  this  period,  tlie  reproductive  organs,  specially  in 
women,  may  develop  morbid  growths,  so  that  cancer  of 
tfie  breast  or  uterus  is  most  commonly  first  met  with 
abont  this  time  of  life.  Elsewhere  I  have  said  that  a 
climacteric  period  occurs  in  men  as  well,  though  not 
so  well  marked  as  among  women.  At  the  climiicterio 
there  is  a  well-recognised  intellectual  change  common 
among  women,  so  that  they  may  become  more  fully 
intellectually  developed  than  at  any  earlier  period  : 
they  pass  into  a  state  of  mind  and  body  which  is  best 
described  as  one  of  greater  freedom.  Many  great 
writers  among  women  have  doae  their  best  work 
after  the  menopiiuse ;  but  this  increased  activity  is 
evidence  of  considerable  change  in  the  nervous  and 
bodily  relations,  and  it  is  not  suriirising  that^  in  some 
cases,  instead  of  intellectual  development  there 
should  be  signs  of  intellectual  decay.  The  chief 
characteristic  of  insanity  at  this  jwriod  is  a  hypo- 
chondriacal habit  of  mind,  so  that  patients  of  one 
group  consider  that  they  have  mis-spent  tiioir  lives, 
and  that  they  are  morally  ruined  ;  while  those  of 
the  other  group,  developing  the  same  sort  of  ideas, 
■■        they   Imve    either    injj(('giltJ|EteOf^U'*'18e^ 'dr 
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have  ill  some  way  become  cban^red  or  unnataral. 
Other  symptoms  eidiibitiDg  senae  pervei-sioa  are  not 
imoommon,  atul  may  possibly  be  explained  upon  tbe 
theory  thitt  they  are  the  orUinaiy  symptoms  of  the 
climacteric  insanely  interpreted.  Thus,  it  is  common 
for  woQienTof  about  forty-five  years  of  age  to  com- 
plain of  feelings  of  he&t  and  oppi'ession  on  the  crown 
of  the  head,  and  of  feelings  of  heat  and  cold  sdl 
over  the  body.  It,  however,  i-equires  the  insane 
pereon  to  explain  these  feelings  by  saying  she  bas 
something  hot  and  alive  in  her  head,  or  that  chloro- 
tbriu,  chloiide  of  lime,  or  ammonia  are  thrown  over 
her.  The  climacteric  is  associated  with  uhangee  in 
the  reproductive  functions,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
there  are  fi-equently  hallucinations  of  smell.  I  am 
impressed  with  the  fact,  that  whei-e  we  have  ovarian 
troubles  we  may  expect  to  find  hallucinations  of 
smell  and  touch. 

Fevers. — It  is  comparatively  I'are  to  receive 
patients  into  Betlileni  whose  insanity  depends  di- 
rectly upon  fever,  but  there  are  two  distinct  con- 
ditions under  which  mental  disturbance  is  developed 
from  febrile  diseases. 

In  the  lii-st  the  initial  deliiium  of  a  fever,  such  aa 
scai-Iet  fever,  may  start  the  morbid  process,  and  the 
patient  pass  from  delirium  into  mania.  During  the 
past  eleven  yeara  thei'e  have  been  admitted  some  half- 
a-dozen  coses  of  fever,  mistaken  for  acute  mania.  I 
have  thus  hod  cases  of  small-pox  and  scarlet  fever ; 
and  although  I  should  have  been  prepared  to  find  that 
typhoid  fever  might  also  have  given  rise  to  the  same 
kind  of  error,  yet  so  far  I  have  not  met  with  it. 

Next,  aftei'  fevers,  patients  may  pass  into  variotis 
states  of  mental  unsouudness.  This,  however,  does 
not  depend  upon  any  special  hyper-pyrexia,  nor,  as 
far  as  I  know,  on  any  sppcial  complication  in  the  fever 
itself.     It  ia  due  more  to  the  predisposition  to  nervous 
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diseases  ^'oiLUi'ally,  anil  to  fiome  acoideiital  prediapoi^i- 
tion  that  maj  have  been  acquired  or  iulieiited  which 
conduced  to  the  fever.  Sii'  William  Jenuer,  years 
ago,  at  the  Clinical  Society,  pointed  out  the  existence 

'  of  special  family  inheritance  of  predisposition  to  acute 
febrile  diseases  ;  and  any  one  who  Las  had  experience 
of  ordinary  geneiul  practice,  well  knows  how  certain 
families  are  attacked  in  all  epidemics  which  visit  the 
districts  in  which  they  reside,  while  others  are  free. 

One  other  important  consideration  is,  whether 
Buch  persons  belong  to  what  may  fairly  be  called  a 
nervous  stock.  li'or  although  I  have  but  limited  ex- 
perience of  such  families,  many  of  those  who  have 
come  ander  my  notice  have  had  insane  and  otherwise 
neurotic  relatives.  Observations  have  baen  made  at 
the  Fever  Hospital  in  reference  to  two  important 
questions ;  first,  whether  patients  suffering  from 
fevers,  who  have  inia-shapen  heads,  ai'e  more  subject 
to  delirium  than  others ;  aud  again,  whether  patients 
with  nervoaa  hiatorien  mo  more  liable  to  delirious  ex- 
citement. But  I  believe  that  as  yet  no  decision  has 
been  arrived  at  on  these  points.  It  is  generally  ad- 
mitted now  that  in  fevers  there  must  necessarily  be 
some  primary  or  secondwy  nervous  disturbance. 

In  some  cases,  as  n.  result  of  fever  thei'e  is  tem- 
porary or  permanent  weak-mindedness,  chiefly  evi- 
denced by  irritability  and  selfishness.     This  may  pass 

I  into  a  condition  of  dementia  which  may  be  but  slowly 
recovered  from.  We  meet  with  such  mental  perver- 
Bions  following  the  continued  fevers,  also  with  small- 
pox, scarlet  fever,  cholera,  and  rheumatic  fever,  I 
have  seen  various  forms  of  mental  weakness  suc- 
ceeding rheumatic  fever,  both  with  and  without  hyper- 

I  pyrexia.     Having  no  personal  experience  of  tropical 

[  fevers,  malarial  or  other,  1  think  it  best  to  leave  on 
a  Bule  the  consideration  of  reported  cases  of  nervous 
itnrbance  following  them. 


To  conclude  tbis  part  of  t 
tLttt  iiiaanity  may  be  started  by  the  initiiil  processes 
of  the  fever,  or  may  be  sequelae  of  the  febiile  pi-ocess. 
These  conditions  may  affect  those  predisposed,  by 
inheritancp,  or  others. 

Privation  nnd  starvRtion.— Frivatioi),  as  a, 
cause  of  genei-al  debility,  may  pri^diapose  to  insanity, 
and  react  vary  sei'iously  on  those  who  are  beginning 
to  show  signs  of  mental  disorder.  Starvation  is  move 
commonly  a  symptom  thnn  a  cause,  and  I  shall  liave 
to  point  out  the  various  reasons  which  may  induce 
patients  to  refuse  their  food.  The  discussion  of  this 
subject  will  he  found  under  Melancholia. 

Old  age.— This  aets  in  several  ways,  and  as  a 
patient  recently  said  to  me,  he  felt  that,  like  Swift, 
he  was  "dying  from  the  top."  Many  cases  do  die  by 
their  nervous  systems  degenerating  along  the  line  of 
highest  development;  and  as  a  seed  contains  poten- 
tially a  tree,  so  a  man  may  he  bom  with  the  tendency 
to  break  down  at  a  certain  period  in  a  definite  way.  I 
have  seen  such  cases  of  families  in  which  there  ap- 
peared to  be  a  dangerous  and  almost  fatal  period  of  life. 
I  have  seen  patients  suffering  fi'om  emaciation  and 
active  melancholia  at  sisty-five  years  old,  and,  on 
inquiring,  I  have  heard  that  a  parent  and  a  gi-andjiarent 
had  broken  down  in  a  similar  way  at  a  like  age.  I 
have  seen  a  man  attacked  with  dementia  at  between 
sixty  and  seventy  years  of  age,  his  mother  having 
suffered  similarly.  There  is  nothing  very  surprismg 
in  this.  One  sees  cases  in  which  apoplexy,  kidney 
disease,  heart  disease,  lung  disease,  or  gouty  troubles 
develop  in  members  of  the  same  family  and  at  about 
the  same  period.  Later  I  shall  refer  to  the  connection 
between  the  diseases  of  age  and  insanity. 

Naturally  man  passes  from  middle  and  mature 
life  slowly  into  "the  lean  and  slippered  pantaloon." 
He   should,    accordii)g  to  the  di-amatist,    pass   from 
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sanity  into  a  condition  of  folly,  imt  fortunately  only 
a  small  proportion  follow  this  precept  to  the  letter. 
A^e,  with  n^Hximpanying  bi-ain- wasting;,  may  be 
chiefly  marked  by  loss  of  self-control,  as  evidenced 
by  loquacity  or  iiTitability ;  or  by  change  of  habits, 
by  niggardlinesB  with  di-ead  of  ruin  j  or  there  may 
ba  outbursts  of  passion  and  lust.  It  does  not, 
however,  follow  that  wasting  of  brain  should  be 
directly  and  immediately  associated  with  wasting  of 
all  intellectual  capacity  ;  for  we  meet  many  an  old 
man  whose  memoiies  of  the  pnst  are  rich  and  varied, 
who  may  yet  be  the  subject  of  pragreesivo  senile 
weak-mindedness,  as  shown  by  some  of  the  symptomfl 
above  mentioned.  In  age,  the  check,  self-control,  is 
removed  in  one  man,  and  the  result  may  be  maniacal 
excitement  of  a  peculiar  kind,  rapidly  tending  to 
exhaustion  of  body  and  destruction  of  mind.  In 
others  the  brain-changes  are  followocl  by  melancholia, 
and  the  man's  miud,  like  hia  body,  seems  to  go  on 
crutches.  He  thinks  and  moves  painfully,  the  result 
of  the  bad  nutrition  of  hia  brain  being,  that  he 
feels  the  very  working  of  hia  miud  just  as  he  feels 
tlie  digestion  of  his  food.  The  perception  of  these 
unusual  sensations  gives  Lim  pain  and  causes  concen- 
tration of  bis  ideas  upon  himself,  this  being  the 
cliief  factor  of  the  development  of  melanclioly. 

A  third  condition  is  that  of  simple  childishness,  in 
which  some  peculiarity  or  habit  of  the  man's  life 
becomes  more  accentuated,  so  that  the  antiquarian 
and  collector  becomes  a  very  magpie  in  collecting, 
or  the  domestic  man  becomes  uxoiious,  only  happy 
when  surrounded  and  attended  to  hf  all  his  suffering 
family. 

Age,  then,  in  some  families  shows  itself  in  brain- 
weakening  in  parent  and  child  in  direct  line,  or  it 
may,  by  simple  degeneration,  produce  various  forme 
of  mentol  weakness  due  to  brain-ageing. 


other  bodily  diseases  and  disorders  of  fiinotion 
will  be  considered  later  in  tbeir  relationahijis  to 
mental  symptoms.  I  have  repeatedly  expressed  my 
belief  in  the  fact  that  every  disease  has  a  nervous  or 
nienlai  aapect,  and  that  it  is  hut  a  question  of  degree 
whether  a  person  is  insane  or  not,  whether,  in  fact, 
the  disturbance  of  the  nervous  system  by  bodily  dis- 
ease is  BO  alight  as  to  be  merely  represented  by  ]>ain, 
irritability,  or  general  malaise,  or  whether  it  is  more 
pronounced,  assuming  some  form    of    recognised  in- 

Hereditf. — In  order  to  complete  the  table  of 
jibysical  causes  of  insanity,  I  must  again  call  at^ 
tention  to  hereditary  tji^wence,  direct  and  indi- 
rect, as  causes  of  insanity ;  the  only  point  to  be 
added  being  that  inheritance  acts  from  a  mental  as 
well  as  from  a  physical  side.  Tlie  fact  that  a  father 
or  mother  hiis  died  of  insanity  is,  in  many  cases,  a 
peipetual  worry,  which  ia  in  itself  a  cause  predisposing 
to  the  disease. 

Congeoital  defects  of  all  kinds,  but  chiefly 
those  of  the  senses,  have  a  very  distinct  influence  on 
the  mejital  life  of  the  individual.  A  person  blind, 
deaf,  and  dumb  is  almost  necessarily  an  idiot,  though 
it  is  pos.sible  that  with  an  enormous  amount  of 
trouble  and  special  training,  such  an  individual  can  be 
taught  a  considerable  number  of  things  through  the 
common  sensibility  of  the  skin  ;  but,  as  a  rule,  a  being 
whose  intelligence  is  starved  by  the  obliteration  or 
want  of  development  of  the  senses  will  be  but  feeble- 
minded. The  superintendents  of  deaf  and  dumb 
asylums  confirm  one's  impression,  that  children  who 
for  years  had  been  shut  out  to  a  very  great  extent 
from  communion  with  the  outer  world  are  much  below 
the  average  in  intellect ;  and  in  fact  I  know  that  one  of 
the  greatest  of  difficulties  which  these  superintendents 
have  to  contend  against  is  that  a  large  number  who 
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are  seiit  to  tlieiu  ave  practically  without  any  I'eal  edu- 
cation. They  are  perhaps  eleven  or  twelve  years  of 
age,  and  have  for  that  period  been  neglected,  so  that 
the  animal  side  of  their  nature  has  develojied  without 
any  controlling  influence  in  proportion,  I  have  hud  in 
Bethleu  cases  of  insanity  iu  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and 
have  found  such  cases  extremely  difficult  to  influence, 
I  would  aay  that  congenital  Renae  defects  tend  to  in- 
Ranity  and  weak-mindedness,  directly  through  a  loss  of 
knowledge,  and  indirectly  as  making  a  patient  more 
keenly  seofiitive  in  other  particulam. 

This  leads  me  to  note,  in  passing,  the  influenee 
of  bodily  deformities  in  the  production  of  insanity. 
Anything  which  causes  the  thoughts  and  feelings 
of  a  patient  to  be  concentrated  upon  himself  is  un- 
healthy, and  any  deformity  has  such  a  tendency.  I 
can  readily   recall    several    such   caaes  from   among 

Ktientfl  in  Bethlem.  One  woman,  who  for  years  had 
en  called  the  pig-faced  woman,  and  who  wore  very 
thick  veils  to  hide  her  facial  peculiarities,  at  last  be- 
came violent,  and  attacked  people  without  i-eason. 
Another  patient  with  peculiar  formation  of  face  (who 
by  the  way  attributes  her  peculiarity  to  a  fright  her 
mother  received  fi'om  a  bull),  fancied  people  were 
shunning  her;  and  it  is  comparatively  common  to 
meet  with  cases  of  sensitive  young  men  who,  because 
they  have,  or  thiiik  they  have,  some  facial  peculiHrity, 
withdraw  themselves  from  the  society  of  their  fellows 
and  endeavour  to  make  up  for  the  social  life  by  a 
studious  subjective  one.  Such  cases  not 'unfrequently 
ome  fonn  of  insanity  with  ideas  of  perseou- 
r  annoyance,  and  the  patients  so  suffering  fancy 
tliey  are  specially  selected  by  society  as  butts. 

No  table  would  be  complete  without  a  provision 
for  unknown  and  unascertained  causes ;  for  the 
outer  world  tot  being  very  ci-itical  as  to  symptoms, 
often  mist^es  the  aymptoma  for  the  cause,  so  that 
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we  must  be  pre|iared  for  fi«sh  elating  causes  ti  in- 
sanity with  every  fresh  sci^itific  iatpnnnBmeDt,  sodal 
dinturbance,  or  polincal  excitement  Hie  telephone, 
the  Salvation  Army,  or  a  change  of  government, 
joay  each  act  as  the  last  grain  of  sand  which  turns 
the  balance,  and  the  only  moral  I  would  diaw  from 
this  is,  that  we  must  avoid  being  om^Ive?,  hke  the 
liDiatic,  too  ready  to  explain. 


CHAPTER    IV. 
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Ah  a  branch  of  the  nervous  tree,  bysteria  must  be 
here  considei-ed  in  some  of  its  various  relationships 
with  other  neuroses,  but  apace  will  fail  me  to  fully 
describe  hysteria  aa  it  occurs  ordinarily  and  iu  its 
Himpleat  form.  I  Bhall,  in  considering  this  subject, 
i-efer  to  the  gi'aver  fomis  of  hysteria,  to  those  forms 
which  are  to  be  seen  in.  general  hospitals  or  in 
iwylunis;  cases  which  h.ive,  from  some  cause  or 
another,  been  found  to  be  intractable  at  home.  The 
common  feeling  is  one  of  rsgret  that  such  cases  are 
sent  to  asylums  at  all,  and  friends  thinlc  that  it  is  a 
mistake  for  such  simple  cases  of  nervous  disorder  to  be 
Bf'Ut  to  associate  witli  the  insane.  Yet,  aa  I  shall 
point  out,  some  such  cases  will  die  unless  sent  away 
from  their  old  aurroundingB,  and  iu  ray  experience 
HBvliim  treatment  liaa  often  cured  when  hoapitflls  have 
failed.     Every  shii'.le  of   uervous  di^ordtr,  from  the 
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simplest  emotional  storm  of  laughter  ivitli  teai-s,  up  to 
violent  mania,  may  occur  with  wliat  may  be  properly 
called  hystfiiia.  1  iind  it  difficult  to  draw  any  line 
between  cases  of  simple  mania,  with  miachievoua  teii- 
denoies  occurring  in  young  nervous  women,  and  caaea 
which  are  classed  as  hysterical  mania.  There  are 
many  gradations  hetween  the  simple  and  severe  nerve- 
storms. 

Simple  hystei'ia  is  comparatively  rare  among  the 
inmates  of  an  asylum.  It  may  seem  somewhat  para- 
doxical to  say  that  hysteria  is  a  branch  of  the  nervous 
tree,  and  yet  that  in  an  asylum  one  rarely  meets  with 
hysterical  lits ;  but  frequently  months  pass  over 
without  a  single  case  of  hysterical  iits  occurring 
among  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred 
female  patients  in  Bethleni. 

The  relationship  of  hysteria  to  insanity  is  manifold. 
In  the  first  placo  by  origin.  The  same  parentage 
will  produce  insanity  in  one  member  of  a  family  and 
hysteria  in  another,  the  hysterical  person  perhajw 
Bpendiiig  a  long  life  without  ever  having  more  than 
severe  attacks  of  hysteria,  although  exposed  as  nearly 
aa  poBsibie  to  the  same  surroundingB  and  influences  as 
those  which  have  produced  insanity  in  a  Bister, 

In  the  second  place,  hysteria  may  be  t/ie  earlier 
Bymplom  of  nervoui  disorder  which  leads  on  to  in- 
eanity,  and  I  shall  have  to  refer  to  cases  in  Bethlem 
who  have  snSei-ed  in  various  ways  with  hysteria,  which 
has  later  developed  into  insanity. 

In  the  third  place,  we  may  have  ordinary  cases 
of  hysteria  becoming  exceptionally  troublesome,  and 
although  these  are  still  looked  upon  as  cases  of  hysteria, 
yet  they  may  require  to  be  secluded. 

With  this  introduction,  I  pass  to  the  conaiderution 
of  bysterift  as  it  presents  itself  to  those  connected 
with  asylums. 

I  think  it  unnecessary  to  give  a  definition  of  what 
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T  luean  by  hysteria,  as  the  esamplea  given  will  servo 
best  to  pourtray  the  disorder,  and  I  shull  feel  less 
hampered  by  having  no  definition  to  confine  me. 

AltemaUwn   uf  hysteiia    and   insnnity.— 

One  woman  admitted  twice  into  Eethlem,  on  ea^h 
occasion  suffering  from  the  most  violent  acute  mania, 
had  a  history  of  hyatei'iciil  paraplegia,  which  bad 
lasted  for  a  considerable  time  before  sdmiasion ; 
the  paraplegia  passed  off,  to  be  succeeded  by  the 
acute  mania.  In  another  case  there  was  an  alterna- 
tion in  the  symptoms,  so  that  the  girl,  when  maniacal, 
was  able  to  do  mischief,  but  when  she  became  quiet, 
hysterical  paraplegia  rendered  her  jiaasive.  Such 
cases  as  these  are  not  very  uncommon,  and  the  history 
of  their  coming  into  an  asylum  is,  that  to  the  physical 
weakness  which  sent  them  lo  the  hospital,  some 
moral  perversions  are  added.  Thus,  a  young  married 
woman,  a  patient  in  a  general  hospital,  wa^  treated 
for  some  vague  njid  ill-defined  form  of  paraplegia.  It 
WHS  supposed  to  l>e  hysterical  by  the  physician  under 
whoso  aire  she  was  placed.  After  a  few  weeks'  resi- 
dence siie  became  discontented  and  troublesome, 
utterly  regardless  of  truth,  and  with  a  loss  of  sense  of 
what  was  right  in  other  particulars ;  so  that  what  with 
disturbing  patients  at  night  by  her  sareaming,  and 
stealing  small  articles,  and  causing  additional  confu- 
sion by  her  nntriithfulnesj,  she  was  considered  unfit 
for  the  liospital,  and  was  transferred  to  the  asylum, 
where,  after  months  of  treatment,  by  means  of  gal- 
vanism and  other  stimulants,  she  was  discharged  re- 
covered. 

Other  cases,  in  which  hysteria  is  weU  marked, 
lose  self-control  and  give  vent  to  passion,  or  become 
miachievoiiB  and  mendacious ;  and  with  a  still  fUrther 
development  of  nervous  weakness  and  instability, 
begin  to  imagine  that  people  are  bent  upon  in- 
juring their  character  and  reputation;  or  they  i 
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develop  omotionally  religious  ideas,  und  gut  delu- 
Biona  aa  to  the  iateatione  of  the  curate  or  some 
member  of  their  church.  Such  morbid  develop- 
ments are  comman  enough,  and  show  that  in  theae,  as 
in  most  other  cases  of  mental  disorders,  insanlt;^  is  a 
consistent  growth.  The  symptoms  develop  them- 
selves out  of  an  unrestrained  or  ill-regulated  sexual 
passion,  which  disturbs  first  the  emotional  side  of 
the  character,  and  aSects  later  the  associated  social 
relations,  thereby  destroying  first  the  ideas  of  pro- 
priety  aa  regards  the  sexes,  and  next  the  require- 
menta  of  organised  society  regarding  truth  and  honesty. 
Memory,  eense-perceptioa,  and  intellect  may  persist 
normally,  though  the  patient  rarely  admits  she  has 
had  knowledge  of  vhat  she  has  said  or  done  during 
the  period  of  excitement ;  and  in  this  I  think  may  bo 
found  a  useful  means  of  distinguiBhing  these  cases 
from  ordinary  cases  of  mania,  for  the  maniacal  patient 
ordinarily  has  a  memory  of  what  has  gone  on  around 
him,  and  on  recovery  is  willing,  even  anxious,  to 
recall  or  refer  to  what  has  taken  place,  while  the 
hysterical  woman  will  deny  having  any  recollection  of 
the  past. 

The  senses  may  be  perverted,  and  if  they  are,  it  is 
generally  in  the  way  that  is  noteworthy  among  the 
ordinarily  hysterical  Patients  may  have  loss  of 
common  sensibility,  and  in  this  case  the  one  half  of 
the  body  may  become  amesthetic,  and  I  have  known 
girls  bum  themselves  unconsciously  when  in  such  a 
condition.  In  the  case  of  one  girl  in  Bethlera,  who 
might  be  fairly  placed  in  this  group,  a  finger  was 
oaten  by  the  rats  without  her  withdrawing  it  from  the 
hole  in  which  slie  liad  placed  it,  and  at  the  time 
she  told  me  that  she  held  it  there  for  a  man  to  kiss, 
and  that  she  was  not  going  to  withdraw  it  while  he 
was  kissing  it.  In  another  case  a  girl  introduced 
broken  pieces  of  needles  and  pins  between  her  eyelids. 
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and  wlien  I  wiis  called  to  soe  her  she  at  once  accnsed 
me  of  having  done  it  myself.  There  is,  more  rarely, 
low  of  coloar-scnse,  and  iu  some  caees  tjiere  is  altera- 
tion in  the  auditory  sense  ;  and  from  the  filthy  habits, 
such  as  the  eating  of  fteces,  developed  by  some  cases,  1 
believe  the  sense  of  taste  and  smell  must  be  impaired. 
In  one  young  girl,  who  had  several  attacks  of  insanity, 
associated  with  precocious  sexual  development,  a  habit 
of  reading  everything  upside  down  was  developed,  and 
if  a  book  wore  placed  in  the  ordinary  position  she 
would  pass  into  a  convulsive  state,  which  she  said  alio 
could  not  help,  but  that  the  fit  depended  upon  the 
book  being  placed,  as  she  said,  wi-ong.  This  patient 
was,  however,  convinced  of  her  delusion,  if  I  may  use 
the  term,  by  the  strotageni  of  asking  her  to  write  her 
name  in  a  birthday-book,  which  she  did  correctly,  and 
not  inverted.  All  the  manifold  tales  one  heara  of  mi- 
roclea,  all  the  tales  of  ghosts,  many  of  the  instances  of 
the  thought-reader  and  spiritualist,  are,  in  my  opinion, 
the  result  of  cases  of  hysterical  insanity.  The  old  idea 
that  wherever  any  trouble  was  present  there  was  sure 
to  be  a  wonian,  ia  confirmed,  in  my  opinion,  by  the 
fact  that  whenever  strange  manifestations  ta,ke  place 
which  are  beyond  the  sphere  of  observation  by  our 
senses,  there  will  be  found  a  girl  with  hysterical  his- 
tory, or  otherwise  distinctly  neurotic.  But  to  continue, 
besides  the  comparatively  harmless  disturbances  which 
may  be  produced  in  a  family  by  the  presence  of  an  hys- 
terical member,  the  patient  may  develop,  either  from 
religious  motives  or  from  some  feeling  of  gastric 
uneaainess,  ideas  that  it  is  wrong  to  take  food.  One 
girl  will  think  she  ia  commanded  to  take  only  bread 
and  water ;  or  another  that  bread  is  not  intended,  only 
water ;  another  will  think  she  is  only  to  take  food 
under  very  special  conditions,  so,  unless  she  has  done 
ft  certain  act  or  has  exereised  a  certain  self-restraint, 
she  is  not   entitled  to  eat,  some  text  of   Scripture 
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influencing  her  conduct,  and,  from  sheer  inability  ts  I 
keep  Ler  alive  otherwise,  it  maj  be  necessary  to  send   | 
her  to  an  asylum.     As  a  rule  such  cases  should  be 
tried  in  every  way  possible  at  home ;  for  although  I 
believe  the  discipline  and  treatment  of  an  asylum  are 
extremely  useful  in  such  cases,  yet  tbo  present  feeling 
ia  that  to  have  been  in  on  asylum  is  a  stain  upon  one's  J 
ohoractor,  and  so  for  a  young  girl  it  is  aa  well  to  dd  ] 
one's  best  before  tiding  this  last  resource. 

Food,  warmth,  exercise,  and  absence  of  friends  ar6  J 
the  first  essentials,  and  next  the  ovarian  or  uterine  | 
trouble  must  be  attended  to.     And  here  I  would  s 
that  it  is  dangeixjuB  to  have  much  done  in  the  ivay  irf  1 
phyaical  examination.     If  it  be  found  that  there  is  1 
tendenieaa    about   the    ovaries,    a    blister   or   leeches  1 
may    be    applieil,   in   the    inguinal   regions,  and   thft  I 
patient  kept  in  bed  for  a  short  time.      Dry  cupping 
may  be    of  service   aometioies.      Bed,    however,    is 
distinctly  to  be  avoided  as  soon  ns  any  acute  trouble 
has  passed,    for  the  characteristic  of   all  hysterical 
cases  is  the  tendency  to  laziness,  want  of  will,  and 
getting  into  l>ad  liabits.    If  it  bo  necessary  to  fee" 
a  patient,  it  ia  well  that  it  should  be  done  with  a 
little  fuss  and  as  ranch  firmness  as  possible,  the  food  I 
being  administered  either  by  nose,  by  stomach-pump; 
or  sometimes  by  rectum.     In  my  experience  I  have 
found  it  well  to  Vary  the  modes  of  feeding,  so  that  the 
danger  of  getting  into  a  habit  is  avoided.     I  have 
known  a  girl  who  required  feeding  in  consequence  of 
her  weak  physical  condition,  'wlio  became  stout,  and 
apparently  in  good  physical  health,  yet,  having  been 
fed  three  times  daily  with  beef-tea,  wine,  and  similar 
foods,  declined  to  assist  herself  in  any  way,  and  even 
rudely  said  to  the  doctors,  "  I  know  you  must  feed  Ta.% 
and  I  like  giving  you  the  bother."     The  proper  treat- 
ment of  such  a  girl  is  to  give  a  warning  that  now  she 
is  strong  she  will  not  re<{uire  feeding,  and  for  the  next    ' 
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few  days  she  may  take  or  leave  her  foo^  as  she  likes, 
and  the  cliances  are  that  after  a  severe  hysterical  storm 
she  will  take  her  food,  and  the  habit  will  have  been 
broken  once  for  all  Iq  some  of  these  cases  a  liberal 
addition  of  salt  to  the  beef-tea  will  create  a  thirst, 
which  will  causethe  patient  to  take  fluid  food  left  in 
her  way,  and  thus  again  the  habit  may  be  broken. 

Besides  the  refusal  of  food  in  these  cases,  neglect  of 
penonal  cleanliness  is  one  of  the  most  troublesome 
symptoms.  I  remember  the  time  when  the  distinction 
between  hysterical  paralysis  and  ordinary  paralysis 
was  considered  to  consist  in  the  fact  that  the  former  did 
not  foul  their  beds  or  clothes,  whereas  the  latt«r  conld 
not  help  themselves ;  but  now  I  look  on  any  snch 
dogma  as  worthless.  For  one  sees  many  hysterical 
casea  who  are  filthily  dirty  in  their  habits.  So  far, 
then,  I  think  I  have  established  the  fact  that  these  are 
cases  which  are  distinctly  hysterical,  and  yet  which 
require  to  be  sent  to  an  asylum ;  in  many  such  cases 
hospital  treatment  has  failed.  I  am,  however,  quite 
unprepared  to  say  what  the  direct  brain  causation  may 
lie.  It  has  to  be  looked  upon  as  functional  distur- 
bance, for  lack  of  better  knowledge. 

Constantly  cases  are  seen  in  hospitals  and  in 
private  life  in  which  grave  hyateiioal  symptoms  have 
been  but  the  preearsor  of  some  geneml  physical  break- 
down, ending  in  death.  There  are,  on  the  other  hand, 
cases  of  comparatively  coarse  brain  disease,  in  whidi 
the  only  symptoms  have  been  hysterical.  I  have  seen 
the  poal^morlem  examinations  of  several  cases  in 
which  slight  symptoms  (all  of  which  were  referred  to 
hysteria)  were  the  only  clinical  evidences  of  serious 
disease  in  the  anterior  lobes  of  the  brain.  In  one 
there  was  adhesion  between  the  two  first  frontal  lobes, 
and  in  the  second  thera  was  a  firm  condition  of  the 
wbole  of  both  frontal  lobes,  associated  with  a  general 
fibrous  excess.     It  does  not  follow  that  because   in 
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but  I  have  seen 
though  I  hftve 
aiid  jiaraplegia 
Been  Eome  cases 
passed  from  the 


these  two  cases  the  frontal  lobes  were  alone  affected 
that  hysteria  is  the  natural  outcome  of  disease  of  these 
aceas.  Such  disease  may  in  aome  way  upset  the 
balance  or  withdraw  the  control,  and  the  result  may 
be  what  we  see,  for  hysteria,  in  many  cases,  may  well 
be  looked  upon  as  an  unrestrained  exercise  of  the  lower 
parts  of  the  human  orfianiaation.  Alterations  in  the 
anterior  lobes  alone  will  not  produce  hysteria.  I  have 
Been  diseases  in  this  rcKJon  sometimes  producing 
absolutely  no  traceable  clinical  symptom,  or  setting 
up  epilepsy  or  some  allied  condition. 

Hysteria  usually  occurs  in  wome 
grave  hysteria  in  young  men  ;  ai 
never  met  with  true  hemi-anB?8thes 
in  hysterical  young  men,  yet  I  ha' 
of  globus  hystericus,  so  that  the  m( 
condition  of  the  hysterical  girl  into  that  of  the  hypo- 
chondriacal man. 

Hysteria  may  colour  other  mental  affections;  thai 
is,  an  exaggeration  of  any  one  of  the  perversions  seen 
in  hysteria  may  become  a  delusion.  Thus,  I  am  in  the 
habit  of  regarding  many  of  the  pains  and  feelings  of 
distress  and  anxiety,  which  are  referred  by  the  patients 
to  their  throats,  to  an  exaggeration  of  the  ordinary 
hysterical  conditions,  in  the  same  way  as  I  would 
interpret  the  false  statements  made  by  those  patients 
that  thf'y  had  been  raped,  to  an  explanation  of  uneasy, 
unsatisfied  feelings  origiuating  from  the  i-eproductive 
organs. 

Hrsiero-epilepsf. — Besides  the  cases  of  simple, 
hut  grave,  hysteria  which  have  already  been  con- 
(ddered,  others  are  admitted  into  aaylums,  in  which 
the  convulsive  symptoms  are  those  which  call  lor  most 
attention ;  cases,  in  fact,  of  hystero-epilepsy.  I  havo 
had  two  such  cases  in  Bethlem ;  one  in  a  man,  who  was 
conscious  throughout  the  whole  epileptic  seizure,  tho 
other  in  a  woman,  who  professed  entire  uncousciousiiesi. 


This  latter  was  a  single  wamon  agitl  twenty-five, 
&  dressmaker,  with  no  history  of  insanity.  She  had 
suffered  from  h^teria,  and  had  been  for  a  time  cata- 
leptic, and  was  sent  to  a  hospital  for  the  treatment 
of  her  nervous  disorder.  She  was  transferred  to 
Bethlem  because  she  became  destructive,  was  sleepless, 
and,  at  times,  dangerous ;  she  was  always  worse  about 
the  time  of  her  menstrual  periods.  After  admissioM 
she  was  quiet  for  nearly  two  months,  then  she  had  a 
severe  fit ;  for  a  time  she  was  cataJejjtic,  then  suddenly 
spi'ang  on  the  attendant,  knocked  her  down,  and  be- 
laboured her  severely.  After  this  she  became  con- 
vulsed, but  there  was  an  organisation  in  the  convulsive 
movements  which  was  very  striking,  so  that,  at  one 
time,  she  would  grasp  at  an  object  within  her  reach, 
and  at  anothei'  time  her  convulsions  would  be  in 
harmony  with  a.  tune  that  happened  to  be  phtyed  on. 
the  piano  at  the  time,  lier  hands  keeping  time  to  th« 
music  ;  in  her  convulsions  she  bit  anyone  who  came 
near  her,  or  pulled  their  hair.  At  the  time  of  tlie 
attack  her  pupils  were  contracted,  and  the  conjunctiva 
less  sensitive  than  normaL  She  had  a  most  marvel- 
lous power  of  keeping  her  eyes  open  without  winking, 
so  that  with  the  ophthalmoscope  I  watched  the 
condition  of  hei-  disc  for  over  half  an  hour,  during 
which  time  she  never  winked.  The  day  after  tlie  fit 
she  denied  any  recollection  of  what  had  Luppeued,  but 
complained  of  exhaustion.  When  in  a  ht  slie  was 
placed  either  in  a  wet  or  dry  pack,  and  later,  with  tlie 
ooiiet  of  each  fit,  sho  was  put  into  seclusioD.  When 
nearly  well,  domestic  grief  caused  her  to  have  a 
relapse,  from  which  she  ultimately  recovered,  was  dis- 
charged well,  and  bos  for  years  maintained  herself. 

With  both  the  hysterical  and  hystero-epileptic  a 
grave  responsibility  is  incurred  from  their  violence, 
tliough  this  violence  is  more  frequently  that  of  the 
tongue  than  of  any  other  more  dangerous  member.  Yet 
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friends  will  como  in  great  alalia  to  know  what  is  to 
be  done  witli  a  young  woman  who  eitlier  impulsively 
knocks  her  relatives  about,  or  who  threatens  auicide. 

A  large  proportion  of  these  hysterical  cases  at  the 
pertoti  of  the  emotional  Btorms  will  say  they  will  go 
and  kill  themselves,  and  occasioDally  they  undoubtedly 
do  attempt  suicide.  It  is  rarely  necessary  to  send  a 
girl  to  an  asylum  simply  because  she  threatens  to  kill 
herself;  I  believe  very  few  would  do  it  under  any  cir- 
cumatancea,  and  such  cases  as  these,  by  judicious 
supervision,  may  be  quite  as  well  treated  at  home  as 

In  the  first  chapter  I  said  that  madnesa  was  not 
confined  to  the  intellect  and  undeiBtanding  alone,  but 
that  there  might  be  insanity  of  a  limb  or  of  a  stomach ; 
that,  in  fact,  there  are  cases  in  ■which  disoi'dered 
nervous  function  is  exhibited  by  some  motor  or 
visceral  disturbance.  One  hears  periodically  of  cases 
of  insane  arms,  cases  in  which  malleation,  as  it  has 
lieen  called,  is  carried  on,  the  patient  moving  his  arm 
up  and  down,  as  if  using  a  hammer,  hour  after  hour, 
at  the  rate  ol'  forty  or  fifty  strokes  a  minute,  and 
continuing  the  exhausting  process  for  hours.  Some 
such  cases  I  have  seen  pass  the  borderland  of  hysteria, 
and  claiioed  as  belonging  to  insanity.  With  the 
insane  stomach  the  same  holds  good.  Patients  mny 
emaciate,  anil  be  reduced  moat  rapidly  to  mere  skele- 
tona  through  gastric  disturbance  associated  with 
hysteria.  I  have  known  cases  of  people  who  appeared 
to  vomit  everything  that  was  given  them  for  weeks  ; 
the  vomiting  was  hysterical,  and  the  exhaustion  pro- 
duced thereby  was  siifiicieiit  to  turn  the  scale,  and 
fiend  the  girl  into  an  asylum. 

With  all  the  symptoms  that  have  been  described 
associated  with  hysteria,  hystero-epilepsy,  and  hys- 
terical insanity,  so  called,  there  may  lie,  and  generally 
is,  perversion  of  the  functions  of  tlie  ovaries.     Thate 


inay  be  aiuenorrlKea,  dyamenorrhcea,  or  menorrbagia, 
mid  with  these  |>hysica]  diBorders  there  may  be 
luarked  eroto-mania  and  tendency  to  masturbation. 

Ncnrasdieiua.— I  cannot  close  this  subject  with- 
out referring  to  the  Weir-Mitchell  ti-eatment  of  the 
riO-called  iieurafithcnic  cases  which  Dr.  Playfair  has 
io  fuUy  introduced  into  England.  Patients  who 
tiavo  slowly  liecome  chronic  invalids  have  been  by 
tjiiii  method  brought  back  not  only  to  life  but  to 
active  usefulness.  The  history  end  treatment  of  a 
caw  is  aa  fallows,  A  woman,  genernlly  single,  or  iu 
Home  way  not  in  a  condition  for  performing  her 
reproductive  funetioti,  having  suffered  from  some  real 
or  imagined  trouhle,  or  having  ]mssed  through  a  phase 
of  hypochondriasifl,  chiefly  affecting  her  uterus  or 
ovaries,  and  often  being  of  a  highly  nervous  stock, 
IxicomeH  tlie  interesting  invalid.  She  is  suiTOunded 
by  good  and  generally  religious  and  sympathetic 
friends.  She  is  pampered  in  every  way.  She  may 
have  lost  her  voice,  or  the  power  of  one  limb.  These 
temporary  paralyses  often  pass  off  suddenly  with  a 
new  doctor  or  a  new  drug ;  but,  as  a  rule,  they  are 
replaced  by  some  new  neurosis.  In  the  end  the 
patient  becomes  bed-ridden,  often  refuses  her  food,  or 
is  capricious  about  it,  taking  strange  things  at  odd 
times,  or  pretending  to  starve.  Masturbation  is  not 
uncommon.  The  body  wastes,  and  the  face  has  the 
thin  anxious  look,  not  unlike  that  represented  by 
llosetti  iu  many  of  hia  pictures  of  women.  There  is 
a  hungry  look  about  them  which  is  striking.  With 
the  wasting,  real  loss  of  power  follows.  The  patients 
must  not  be  accused  of  malingering  when  they  say 
they  cannot  wiilk  or  sit  up.  If  not  vigorously  treated 
they  will  die.  In  treating  such  a  case  the  following 
principles  must  be  observed.  Hemoval  of  tlie  patient 
absolutely  from  all  friends,  and  the  personal  supervi- 
sion, in  all  but  solitary  coiitinement,  of  tlie  patient  by 
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the  Bkilled  mirae.  The  "massage"  " 
■way  resembling  Bbamiiooing,  twice  daily,  beginning 
with  half  an  hour  at  a  time,  and  gradnaJly  ex- 
tending to  two  or  two  and  a  half  hours  twice 
daily.  Milk  iu  half-pint  quantities  must  be  given 
every  hour  or  two  hours,  and  strong  beef-tea  in 
similar  quantities  in  the  morning  and  afternoon.  The 
TOuacleB  of  the  trunk  and  extremities  must  be  not 
only  individually  rubbed,  but  also  daily  stimulated 
by  electricity.  It  will  soon  be  found  that,  imder  this 
treatment,  patients  will  develop  ravenous  appetites, 
and  will  take  three  fiill  meat-meals  daily,  besides  the 
milk  and  beef-tea.  StimnlantB  Ehoiild  be  given  with 
the  mpala. 

Dr.  Sharkey,  of  St.  Thomas's  Hoapitnl,  has  told 
me  of  eases,  who,  after  years  of  be<l-ri(Ideii  weak- 
ness, have  been  able  to  take  hoi'Se  eKercise  withia 
three  months ;  and  of  others  in  whom  the  gain 
in  weight  has  been  nearly  one  pound  daily.  In  one 
of  bis  cases,  a  woman  of  twenty-nitie  years  of  age 
weighed  only  four  stone  two  pounds,  and  yet  within 
a  few  months  became  stout  and  strong.  If  this 
treatment  is  to  be  followed,  no  half  measures  must  be 
taken.  Kf^moval,  seclusion,  massage,  and  feeding, 
are  the  means  of  cure,  and  they  must  be  made  use 
of  not  separately,  but  all  combined. 

Hysterical  mnMla,  acute  delirioDs  maula, 
tfpho- mania. — From  the  study  of  hysteria  and 
hysterical  disturbances,  one  naturally  passes  to  the 
conaideration  of  mania  iu  which  there  is  marked 
emotional  disturbance;  and  fii-st  I  shall  refer  to  cases 
of  acute  delirious  mania,  or  what  has  generally  been 
called  "  brain  fever."  This  disoi'der  has  many  dis- 
tinct paints  of  difference  from  acute  mania;  and 
fi-om  the  extreme  danger  to  life  which  arises  from  it, 
it  requires  a  special  and  detailed  study. 

Before  entering  fully  on  it«  study  and  description, 
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I  fihall  point  ont  the  chief  chantcferistics  of  ordi- 
nary mania,  so  that  the  differences  between  ordinary 
mania  and  detiriDiis  mania  may  appear. 

IRanin  is  most  common  in  those  with  a  nenratic 
inheritance,  hot  may  occnr  in  persons  with  no  such 
hiatoty.  It  is  generally  prt«eded  by  a  period  of 
depression,  which  may  eitlier  suddenly  or  gradually 
pass  away,  to  be  succeeded  by  excitement,  the  chief 
characleriBtics  of  which  are  restlessness  *ith  tendency 
to  violence ;  the  idem  seem  to  flow  along  certain  lines 
more  rapidly  than  in  health,  and  the  associations, 
verbal  and  otbei-wise,  though  somewhat  hard  to  follow 
from  the  rapidity  of  their  formation,  are  yet  traceable, 
if  the  sense  impressions  ore  noticed.  Memory  may  bo 
perfect,  or,  although  not  lost,  altered,  so  that  the  past 
is  left  with  an  irregvUar  outline.  Will  is  unstable, 
and  the  emotional  aide  of  the  individual  is  less  re- 
strained, so  that  Uiere  is  a  tendency  to  excesses  of 
one  kind  or  another.  Ordinarily  all  these  changes 
are  connected  witii  but  little  alteration  in  the  physical 
appearance  at  first  The  body  temperature  is  gene- 
taUy  normal,  the  ap]>etite  is  capricious,  the  tongue 
furred  or  foul,  and  the  bowels  confined ;  the  symp- 
toms frequently  become  worse  towards  night,  there 
being  almost  always  marked  sleeplessueaa.  Recovery 
is  frequent. 

In  acute  delirious  mania  there  is  frequently  insane 
inheritance  ;  the  outbi'eak  of  insanity  is  often  sudden, 
or  the  transition  from  indolence  or  melancholy  to 
mania  is  sudden  ;  the  maniacal  outbreak  generally  has 
some  detintte  cause,  and  may  suddenly  follow  on  a 
shock,  a  grief,  or  on  some  physical  disease,  auoh  a.<i  a 
pneumonia  or  a  fever.  The  patient  ia  moi*  restless 
than  in  ordinary  mania,  and  the  sleeplessness  is 
more  constant ;  the  language  is  more  incoherent,  and 
resembles  the  talk  of  a  patient  in  the  height  of  a 
fever,   foi'    though    attention    may  be    recalled   foi-  a 
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ranging  from   100'^ 


trams  of  th 
ni  without 

temperatui 


I  the 


\  to  102''  at  night. 


The  face  is  often  flushed,  the  pulse  small  and  rapid, 
I'espiration  may  be  rapid  or  sighing. 

The  patient,  if  extremely  ill,  will  lie  on  the  back 
muttering.  The  lips  are  covered  with  dry  brown 
Bordea,  and  the  tongue  is  dry,  cracked,  and  leathery. 
All  food  ia  refused,  there  appearing  to  be  great 
pain  in  swallowing  ;  bowels  obstinate  and  conliiied. 
There  is  no  rash  and  no  sweating.  Masturbation 
is  common ;  urine  and  f.^cea  passed  involuntarily. 

Bed-sores  rapidly  form.  The  patient  quickly 
wastes,  and  may  die  in  a  few  days,  or  may  paaa  into 
a  condition  of  profound  physical  weakness  associated 
with  mental  torpor ;  there  may  be  some  paraplegia 
or  contraction  of  the  lower  extremities.  The  memory 
ia  either  wanting,  or  greatly  affected.  Recovery  may 
take  place,  r»nd  in  some  cases  years  have  passed 
without  any  relapse.  The  rapid  exhaustion,  the 
increased  temperature,  the  deliilons  chatter,  and  hal- 
lucinations of  the  senses,  especially  of  sight  of  a 
transient  nature,  and  the  frequently  fatal  issue, 
distinguish  this  disease. 


Chxue  often  deSnite. 

Ontet  often  sucl{len.     [crenned. 

Tomperature    conBidoFably    in- 

Befoul  of  food. 

Rapid  muting  wit))  weiLknesa. 

Fliuheil  fooc 

HalluoiDationB,    variable    and 

like  thotte  of  fever. 
Greater  incoherence  of  eiieooli. 


Acute  mania. 

Ca^se  doubtful. 

Onaot  graiiuaL 

Temporature  nearly  normaL 

Appetite  oaprioiouB. 

Wasting  much  less. 

I'lile  or  saUow  complexion. 


Sleinoiy  ofteD  w 


iting. 


Resalt  often  fa  tat 
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A  ca«e  Eucli  as  tLe  following  is  a  good  example. 
A  woman  thirty  years  of  age,  having  no  neurotic 
inheritanue,  but  with  a  delicate  mother,  fell  out 
of  health  and  became  aleeplesa  and  nervous ;  no 
liiatory  of  love-disappointment  or  injury  could  be 
obtained ;  there  had  been  loss  of  fleah  with  irre- 
gularity in  menstruation ;  her  appetite  was  ciL[)ri- 
cioua,  and  she  was  considered  by  her  friends  to 
be  giving  way  to  wliims  and  fancies ;  she  was,  in 
fact,  becoming  troublesome  and  hard  to  manage. 
Change  of  scene  was  tried,  and  followed  by  temporary 
improvement,  yet,  on  the  whole,  the  patient  was  Iwlow 
par.  A  fright,  of  no  extreme  severity,  caused  a  sleep- 
less and  disturbed  night,  followed  by  further  de- 
velopment of  restlessness.  Sho  became  loquacious 
and  rather  incoherent,  or  perhaps  it  would  be  better 
to  say,  silly  in  her  way  of  talking.  She  then  became 
leas  careful  about  her  dress  and  appearance,  got  up  at 
night  and  removed  her  night-dress,  and  would  have 
walked  about  nude.  After  this  there  was  a  develop- 
ment of  sexual  desire.  She  spoke  of  being  manied, 
and  her  habits  became  dirty  and  offensive.  Food  was 
refused,  and  she  rapidly  lost  strength  ;  all  endeavours 
to  suppoi-t  her  general  health,  failed,  and  night  after 
night  she  was  restless,  unless  subdued  by  strong 
narcotics.  Nutrient  enomata  and  feeding  by  nose  and 
by  atoraach  pump  were  tried,  but  with  little  good 
eliect,  and  notwitliatanding  eveiy  endeavour,  the 
patient  lost  weight  rapidly  and  sajik,  having  became 
partly  conscious  before  death.  During  the  whole 
[jei'iod  the  temjierature  had  been  high. 

In  another  case  a  very  similar  history  was  given, 
the  chief  point  of  interest  being  that  this  yoimg 
woman  had  high  temperature  for  some  weeks  liefore 
it  was  considered  necessary  to  send  her  away  from 
home.  Tlie  reasons  for  having  removed  her  were 
that  she  refused  food,  was  wet  and  dirty,  had  altio 
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habits  of  se]f-abii»e  which  could  not  easily  be  coi 
trolled,  and  wbieh  were  getting  fixed,  SLe  was  bbd 
to  a  general  bospibit,  but  here  she  was  Bo  violent  in 
her  language  and  in  her  opposition  to  certain  of 
the  nurses,  that  it  was  found  impossible  to  keep 
her  there.  She  was  transferred  to  Bethlem  iii  a 
very  weak  condition.  Her  lower  limbs  were  mere 
Blteletons,  and  there  were  bed-sores  on  both  hipa 
and  over  the  sncrum,  the  legs  being  contracted,  wbile 
any  attempt  to  move  tbem  was  followed  by  a 
violent  emotional  outburst.  Food  was  taken  very 
badly,  and  it  was  with  difiiculty  that  she  could  be 
persuaded  to  take  sufficient.  A  steady  instBtance, 
however,  in  the  taking  of  food  with  an  abundance  of 
stimulants,  was  followed  by  good  results,  so  that  her 
legs  became  stronger,  she  was  able  to  walk,  the  loss 
of  power  over  bladder  and  rectum  disappeared,  bed- 
sores healed,  and  the  whole  of  the  emotional  disorder 
passed  away,  and  in  the  end  the  patient  was  cured 
after  eight  months'  treatment. 

Acute  hysterical  mental  disorder  of  a  jnelaiir 
tAoly  type. — Edith  3.,  single,  22,  sister  an  idiot, 
maternal  uncle  insane,  maternal  aunt  insane.  She 
was  a  somnambulist  as  a  child;  had  chorea  when  11 
years  old ;  has  been  subject  to  neui'al^c  headaches ; 
she  was  admitted  into  a  general  hospital  on  February 
4th,  1884,  and  was  considered  to  be  Bufiering  from 
grave  hysteria.  The  attack  was  the  result  of  loss 
of  relations  by  death,  and  change  in  her  social  posi- 
tioo.  She  refused  food,  passed  her  urine  and  fieces  in 
bed.  Her  temperature  was  raised,  there  was  a  dry 
brown  tongue,  foul  breath  and  great  and  rapid  ema- 
ciation. She  was  sbopless,  at  times  excited,  emotional, 
and  incoherent ;  had  hallucinations  of  sight ;  some  loss 
of  comiDDii  sensibility  of  lell  arm,  and  tenderness  over 
left  ovary.  There  was  later  noticed  to  be  Home  con- 
fusion about  greens  and  pinks,  her  memory  was  foui.d 


to  be  defectivR  Tlie  patient  was  removed  to  Beth- 
lein ;  there  she  was  constantly  and  persistently  fed 
with  nourishing  and  stimulating  food.  She  resisted 
for  ft  time.  Within  a  month  of  hei"  udmission  she 
was  nientallj  well,  though  very  weak.  She  will  keep 
well  for  a  time  at  all  events,  hut  with  such  a  history 
of  nervous  disease  in  the  family  we  must  expect 
relapses. 

]  have  seen  other  cases  recover,  in  which  the  chief 
symptoms  were  the  delirious  excitement  and  persistent 
high  temperature,  the  refusal  to  take  food,  dry  brown 
tongue,  constipation,  fulness  or  tenderness  of  the 
abdomen,  rapidly  succeeded  by  emaciation,  contraction 
of  the  lower  limbs,  and  development  of  huge  bod- 
sores.  These  cases  have  generally  occurred  in  women, 
and  Lave  almost  always  been  associated  with  some 
ovarian  excitement.  They  fall  under  the  head  of 
what  has  been  called  typho-mania,  and  ai-e  of  extreme 
interest  to  the  general  pathologist ;  for  though  these 
patients  seem  to  have  a  disease  of  an  inflammatory 
nature,  yet  we  have  hitherto  failed  to  find  the  sources 
of  the  disorder.  I  have  made  poat-morteTiis  on  such 
cases,  in  which  it  was  impossible  to  detect  coarse 
disease  of  any  kind  whatever;  and  on  examining 
the  brain  of  one  case,  I  have  fouud  the  vessels 
congested,  and  in  that  of  another  I  have  found  them 
empty. 

In  several  cases  there  have  been  found  changes 
□r  diseases  in  some  distant  organ.  Thus,  in  a  pa.- 
tient  who  died  in  Bethlem,  b^des  some  fulness  of 
the  intracranial  vessels,  an  ovarian  cyst,  in  a  con- 
dition of  inflammation,  was  found;  and  in  another 
elderly  woman,  who  died  in  a  similar  condition,  tbei'e 
was  found  a  series  of  abscesses  about  the  uterus. 
The  chief  jioint  of  interest  in  these  cases,  from  the 
clinical  side,  in  the  high  temperature.  Tiiere  is  no 
great  variation  in  tlie  range,  but  one  usually  finds  the 
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night  temperature  the  higher,  and  this  is  from  100° 
to  102°.  I  have  no  explanation  to  give  of  this,  for 
■we  are  totally  ignorant  of  any  btain  centre  which  has 
a  special  controlling  influence  over  t)ie  heat-producing 
fanctlon.  In  these  cases  the  heart  and  lungs  appear 
to  be  healthy.  From  the  side  of  treatment  which  iu. 
these  cases,  t«  my  mind,  is  of  infinite  importance,  I 


■would  reoommend  the  early  administration  of  abun- 
dant easily  assimilated  food,  and  that  no  feeling  of 
sentiment  should  withhold  the  physician  from  feeding 
artificially.  I  should  feed  Buch  a  patient  every  three 
iiDura,  night  and  day,  ■with  half-a-pint  of  flcid  food, 
letting  her  have  milk  with  an  egg,  milk  thickened 
■¥rith  arrowroot,  beef-tea,  mutton-broth  with  one  or 
other  of  the  meat  extracts,  and  with  each  meal  I 
would  give  some  stimulant  equal  to  about  one  half- 
ounce  of  brandy.  The  idea  that  in  such  cases  brandy 
or  spirits  of  any  kind  will  affect  the  brain  injuHously 
ii  a  mistake,  and  many  a  sleepless  patieut  would  rest 
H— 14 


after  &  niglit-cap  of  port-wine  negus  or  a  bottle  of 
porter,  who  is  othei-wise  restless.  Food,  then,  is  tLe 
first  consideration. 

If  the  patient  is  to  bo  treated  at  home,  it  wiH  be 
almost  certainly  neceasajy  that  slie  should  have  s<jine 
form  of  Eedative.  Bromide  of  potassium,  in  some 
cases,  Keems  to  be  specially  indicated,  its  supposed 
effect  in  Buppressing  sexual  desire  making  it  useful. 
In  some  cases  I  have  given  h&lf-drachm  doses  of 
bromide  of  potassium  as  enemata,  by  this  means 
sucoeeding  in  calming  t!ie  irritability  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  Tagina ;  and,  if  seen  sufficiently 
early,  before  there  is  much  weakness,  these  oases  may 
be  benefited  by  baths  of  from  98°  to  120° ;  the  higher 
the  temperature  the  shorter  the  time  the  patient  must 
be  retained  in  the  water.  I  have  frequently  pre- 
scribed a  bath  of  100°  night  and  morning,  each  of  one 
hour's  duration.  Chloral  luay  be  given  with  the 
bromide  of  potassium,  or  alone,  in  doses  not  exceediug 
thirty  grains  to  begin  with.  I,  personally,  do  not 
like  chloral  in  thnse  cases,  for  many  reasons,  one 
being  that  it  has  a.  tendency  to  make  patients,  who 
are  stUl  taking  their  food,  auspicious  and  inclined  to 
refuse  it.  Occasionally  I  have  given  chloral  and 
brandy  combined  in  some  extremely  weak  cases,  and 
witb  considerable  benefit  I  have  failed  to  see  good 
results  from  local  or  general  counter-irritation,  or  by 
the  application  of  ice  to  the  head.  I  should,  however, 
add,  that  some  physicians  of  large  experience  believe 
that  in  chloral  tliey  have  a  means  to  combat  this 
iisease. 

From  what  we  have  seen  it  will  be  clear  that  the 
diagnosis  of  this  disease  may  be  difficult.  The  diief 
diseases  for  which  it  may  be  mistaken  are  typhoid 
fever,  meningitis,  the  lat«r  stages  of  some  febrile 
disease,  such  as  rheumatism  with  hyper-pyrexia  ;  but 
in  this  disease  there  is  rarely,  or  never,  intolerance  of 
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light,  or  complaiats  of  pains  in  tho  head,  or  vomiting, 
thus  separating  it  from  meningitis ;  and  that  there 
is  no  tendency  to  diarrhtea,  no  enlargement  or 
tenderness  of  tlie  abdomen,  would  separate  it  from 
typhoid  fever.  The  disease  may  kiil,  and,  as  I  have 
said,  is  a  much  more  fatal  malady  than  ordinary 
acute  mania.  Patients  may  get  well,  or  they  may 
pass  into  a  condition  of  weak-mindedness  aft«r  the 
acute  attack,  I  have,  however,  never  seen  a  case 
Buffering  twice  from  this  condition  ;  for  though,  as  I 
have  said,  I  have  seen  cases  suffering  fi'om  some  form 
of  insanity  with  a  history  of  brain  fever  before,  yet 
I  have  never  come  aoross  a  patient  with  a  relapse  of 
delirious  mania.  There  ia  a  great  tendency  in  patients 
who  suffer  from  this  condition,  if  they  do  not  recover, 
to  pass  into  a  state  of  chronic  weak-mindedness  with 
(weitcment;  they  will  Huffer  from  general  incoherence, 
ajid  may  live  for  yeaii". 


CHAPTER    V 
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I    This  is  a  form  of  mental  disoi'dcr  of  variable  intensity 

and  duration,  in  which  loss  of  control  of  the  varioiia 

I  constituents  of  mind  is  the  most  marked  character- 

t  istic.     No  more  precise  definition  will  cover  all  the 

ses  I  shall  have  to  consider  in  this  group. 

Acute    mania. — 1,  May    be    the    whole   of    tiie 

I  disordered  process. 

"!.  Or  pivrt  of  a  more  complex  form  of  iiis.iuity. 


too 
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Thus  it  may  be  a  stage  in  recurrent  mania,  or  in 
folie  circulaire. 

3.  It  may  be  a  symptom  of  a  more  serious  disease, 
such  as  general  paralysis  of  the  insane. 

4.  It  may  be  a  ooncomitaut  of  epilepsy  following 
or  replacing  a  fit 

6.  Or  it  may  be  the  further  development  of  a 
delirium  due  to  fever  or  alcohol. 

6.  It  may  replace  some  other  neurosis,  such  as 
asthma  or  hysteria. 

General  Bymptoms  or  mania.  Bodily 
symptoms. — In  acute  mania  the  patient  generally 
loses  fiesh,  the  circulation  is  weak,  so  that  puke  tt-ac- 
inga  are  often  very  feeble,  the  complexion  sallow, 
tongue  slightly  tremulous,  flabby,  and  with  a  tendency 
to  white  fur,  breath  often  rather  foul,  appetite  at  first 
impaired,  becomes  variable,  capricious,  and  unnatural, 
and  may  later,  if  the  patient  be  passing  into  a  more 
chronic  state,  become  almost  insatiable.  The  bowels 
are  usually  confined,  the  urine  is  normal  as  to  con- 
stituents, but  may  be  diuiinished  in  quantity,  or 
occasionally,  in  some  of  the  slighter  cases  allied  to 
hysteria,  it  way  be  of  low  specific  gravity  and  abun- 
dant. 

In  women  menstruation  is  generally  absent  In 
both  sexes  there  is  frequently  eroticism.  There  may 
be  loss  of  common  sensibility.  The  patient  is  rest- 
less by  day,  and  sleepless  by  night;  frequently  he 
objects  to  wear  any  clothes,  and  I  have  often  found 
some  change  in  common  sensibility.  Barely  is  there 
hypenesthesia  ;  more  commonly,  local  or  general  loss 
of  feeling. 

A  good  deal  has  been  said  of  the  aspect  of  the 
maniac,  so  that  he  is  supposed  always  to  have  wild 
staring  eyes,  a  harsh  raucous  voice,  with  a  peculiar 
mousy   smell ;    not  one    of    these  is   characteristic  ^ 
The  eyes  have  nothing  special  in  their  appearanoq 
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tlie  pupils  being  dOated  and  elnggiab  in  the  majority 
of  young  active  oases,  pointing  to  the  mania  as  a 
condition  of  physical  weakness,  not  one  of  any 
inflammation  of  the  brain  or  its  membranes.  The 
voice  may  be  raucous  from  over-exercise,  and  the 
sraoJl  may  be  mousy  irom  constant  sweating,  due  to 
severe  continued  exercise  and  dirty  habits.  The 
hair,  at  times,  assumes  wliat  has  been  called  an 
electrical  condition.  We  have  had  patients  in 
Bethlem  whose  attacks  of  recurrent  mania  weie 
always  associated  with  the  hair  becoming  stiff,  dry, 
and  wiry ;  and,  undoubtedly,  nutritional  changes  may 
occur  in  each  fresh  attack  of  mania.  The  maniac  is 
generally  credited  with  a  large  amount  of  physical 
power ;  and  although  one  is  now  and  again  astonished 
at  some  feat  of  unusual  strength,  I  have  failed  to 
satisfy  myself  that  there  is  ever  any  unnatural  power 
in  the  patients.  They  may  have  the  appearance  of 
poasesaing  extra  force  from  the  fact  that  they  have 
often  singleness  of  purpose,  which  concentrates  all 
their  energies  on  one  object;  for,  although  the  acute 
manias  is,  by  definition,  a  person  weak  of  will,  jet 
we  constantly  meet  with  cases  in  which  either  a 
repetition  of  certain  hallucinations,  or  the  persistence 
of  some  delusion,  acts  as  a  fresh  stimulant  to  exercise 
in  a  fixed  line.  Though  maniacs  are  not  physically 
stronger  than  the  sane,  one  must  admit  in  some  cases 
a  power  of  endurance  which  is  astonishing,  A  weak 
woman,  for  example,  will  day  after  day,  and  night 
after  night,  talk,  scream,  and  gesticulate,  at  the  same 
time  taking  little  or  no  nourishment. 

mental  symptoioB.— Under  bodily  symjitoms 
we  have  noticed  the  &ict  that  there  may  be  changes 
in  sensibility,  and  this  is  seen  in  different  ways. 
Thus,  a  patient  may  appear  not  to  feel,  being  so  much 
occupied  by  his  delusions  or  by  the  fury  of  his  ex- 
citement ;  but,  in  other  cases,  there  is,  undoubtedtv 
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loss  of  foaling  in  parts  of  tLe  ^km,  and  besides  loss  of 
feehng,  proljabh  p<■l^eltfKi  tmling  la  most  common, 
BO  that  4Jie  |  tii  I      >  ut  itching  or  Lallu(»- 

I      I  1      tear  or  scrape  hu 


Simple  A 


body  In  several  cases  I  have  Been  hj-pcrftfthesia, 
and  in  two  the  patients  fancied  that  then  bodies  had 
i,wo]kn  inordinately  They  gaaed  at  their  limbs 
with  horror,  fancying  that  soon  they  would  be  too 
big  to  lemaiii  in  the  house  In  one  of  thpse  the 
result  was  gieat  violence,  because  the  patient  fancied 
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tliat  he  would,  by  Lis  great  bodily  increase,  be  crushed 
to  death,  as  the  walls  of  his  bedroom  would  aot 
expand  to  hia  neceasities.  la  another  case  I  have 
seen  general  tenderness  in  all  the  bones  of  the  body, 
so  that  either  steady  or  sudden  pressnre  upon  a.  bone 
produced  shrieking  and  signs  at  p^in,  and  this  oo' 
curred  whether  the  patient's  attention  were  occupied 
or  not.  He  shrieked  suddenly  if  his  ahiii  were 
pressed  under  the  bed-clothes. 

lliUlnclnatloos. — Although  the  appearance  of 
the  eye-balls  may  be  natural,  every  variety  of  hallu- 
cination and  illusion  may  affect  the  sense  of  sight. 
The  person  suffering  from  delirioiia  mania  frequently 
sees  spe(!tral  images,  iiiBects,  or  vermin,  very  much 
after  the  fashion  of  the  fever  patient ;  the  acut« 
maniac  is  likely  to  be  troublesome  at  night,  from 
liallucinations  of  one  kind  or  another.  He  may  se« 
his  near  t«lativea,  sparks  and  flashes  of  light,  or  a 
succession  of  figures  like  a  panorama.  The  sights,  as 
a  rule,  are  oonstantly  changing,  the  condition  ot'  mania 
being  a  mobile  one. 

HalluciuatioDS  of  heating  are  common,  the  pa- 
tient hearing  the  voices  of  his  old  comrades,  or 
those  of  his  relations.  Many  of  the  actions  of  the 
acute  maniac  depend  on  the  hallucinations  of  hearing. 
Besides  "voices,"  there  may  for  some  time  have  been 
souDils,  dnimmings,  thumpiugs,  or  ringing  of  bells,  or 
the  repetition  of  musical  notes,  which  may  have  been 
considered  by  the  patient  either  aa  communications 
from  bis  friends,  or  else  as  things  done  to  annoy  and 
disturb  him ;  so  that,  his  sleep  I>eing  light  at  the  best, 
he  ia  convinced  that  these  things  are  done  maliciously, 
and  hence  he  is  enjbittered  against  those  whom  ho 
supposes  to  be  the  instigators  of  the  disturbance. 

Hallucinations  of  taste  and  smell  may  occur,  the 
idea  most  commonly  being  that  some  filthy  or  poison- 
ous gases  are  being  used  to  injure,  or  that  jKiison  or 
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filth  is  being  mixed  wilh  Uie  inixi.     Hallucinatioi 
of  tbis   kind  may  prevent  the  patient  from  1 
his  food. 

Nest  to  sense  perveraions,  I  have  to  refer  r 
fully  to  the  condition  of  the  fnenwry  iii  acute  i 

I  In  the  more  severe  cases  of  delirioua  mania,  as  in 
cases  of  acute  primary  dementia  and  cases  of  melan- 
choly with  stupor,  there  may  be  complete  loss  of 
memory,. so  that  the  patient,  after  days  or  weeks  of 
incoherent  noisy  restiessness,  wakes  up  to  find  himself 
in  an  asylum  ;  and  often  is  angry  at  his  situation,  j 
and  cannot  bo  persuaded  tliat  he  at  any  time  has  J 


as  injurioiiB  and  unkind.  The  meraoiy  dnfing  tlia 
attack,  on  the  otVier  hand,  may  be  Hligbtly  altered  op 
masked,  so  that  the  patient's  condition  is  very  like 
that  which  moat  persons  have  experienced  in  dreama, 
a  feeling  of  aoniething  having  happened  which,  at 
■first,  was  difficult  to  recall,  hut  which,  wlien  once  the 
thread  has  been  found,  may  1»  readily  followed,  wij. 
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It  is  well  here  to  recognise  the  fact  that  ths  me- 
mories of  some  of  the  emotionally  insane  are  not  tmst- 
worthy,  and  that  patients  who  have  passed  through 
au  attack  of  insanity  will  often  be  ready  to  give  full 
detaib  of  their  experiences,  but  these  experiences  ai'e 
not  reliable.  They  develop  romantic  histories  from 
their  inner  consciousness.  The  memory  of  the  at- 
tack may  be,  however,  clear  and  precise,  and  it  is 
well  to  remember  this,  for  patients  are  keenly  alive 
to  what  ia  said  of  them  while  they  are  insane.  I 
have  known  them  in  Bethlem  deeply  wounded  by  the 
ignorant  commiseration  of  a  visitor  to  the  wards,  who 
with  all  kindness  has  said,  "  Poor  things !  how  very 
wretched  it  makes  me  to  see  tfiem ! "  And  I  have 
had  lessons  myself  when  convalescent  patients  have 
told  me  that  they  remembered  a  somewhat  harsh  ex- 
pression or  thoughtless  word  used  in  reference  to  their 

Another  important  point  to  be  noted  concerning 
the  memory  of  persons  suffering  from  mania  is,  that 
sometimes  there  is  a  kind  of  double  consoiousneas,  the 
patient's  memory  during  each  recurrence  of  mania 
Laving  chiefly  to  do  with  the  acta  and  feelings  of  the 
previous  attack  of  insanity.  Thus,  a  patient  who  was 
treated  by  me  with  hyoscyamine  during  a  first  violent 
attack  of  insanity,  took  a  great  dislike  to  me,  in  con- 
sequence, I  believe,  of  the  powerfully  unpleasant 
feelings  produced  by  that  drug.  She  recovei-ed,  and 
for  some  time  was  not  only  passively,  hut  actively 
grateful  for  all  the  kindness  shown  her ;  but  no 
sooner  was  she  again  aSected  with  mania  than  she 
returned  to  her  hatred  of  me,  and  her  first  act  on  re- 
admission  was  to  crush  my  hat  over  my  eyes  and 
call  me  "  poisoner."  In  another  case,  a  patient  who 
had  been  three  times  in  Bethlem,  on  each  occasion 
I'everted  to  the  injustice  of  his  intarceration,  the 
wickedness  of  asylums,  and  my  speciaUy  sinful  and 
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godless  habits  ;  the  same  man  vhea  "well  being  mj' 
very  good  friend. 

Imaffination,  probably,  is  the  most  attractive  side 
of  mania.  The  poet,  the  actor,  and  the  artist,  all 
look  upon  the  lunatic  as  an  im^inative  being.  The 
superintendent  of  an  asylum  regards  the  imagination 
of  the  lunatic  in  quite  another  way  :  he  meets  with 
comparatively  little  real  brilliant  imagination.  The 
chief  points  to  be  noticed  are  that  maniocs  do  not 
tiliJTilf  along  strictly  conventional  linea ;  that  they 
have  often  lost  all  fear  of  being  thought  odd  or 
singular,  together  with  all  finer  appreciation  of  the  i 
proprieties  of  society,  and  will  aay  thin^  painful  of 
vulgar  without  compunction.  Thoughts  aeem  to  run  , 
riot,  and  in  the  rapid  flow  of  words  strange  associa-  ■ 
tions  ai-e  made.  The  imagination  of  the  maniac  is  i 
undesigned  and  uncontrolled.  He  lies  idle,  as  it 
were,  and  lets  his  ideas  arrange  themselves  according 
aB  they  are  started  by  impressions  made  from  without 
upon  one  sense  or  another,  The  aspect  of  the  patient 
points  at  times  to  a  state  allied  to  poetic  ecsiacy, 
and  after  recovery  strange  dream-like  oxperienceB 
may  lie  obtained  from  some  patients. 

Connected  with  \hia  subject  is  the  one  of  rapid 
verbal  association,  punning,  and  verse-making,  Xn 
mania  one  is  able  to  trace  the  way  in  which  ideas  and 
wordii  are  linked  together  in  the  mind ;  in  fact,  the 
Btady  of  speech,  in  acute  mania,  teaches  much  about 
the  mode  of  association  of  ideas.  There  are  two 
distinct  methods  of  combination,  the  verbal  and  the 
ideational,  so  that  one  patient,  hearing  a  tuikle  of  a 
bell,  at  once  begins  rhyming  with  words  like  bell, 
tell,  full,  knell,  and  hell.  Another,  seeing  a  ring 
upon  one's  finger,  rapidly  passes  from  ring  to  fling 
and  sing,  with  many  more  verbal  associationB. 
But  another  way  of  association  is  by  similarity  of 
ideas,    so   that  a  ]iorson's   name  suggesting    a   fiah^ 
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tlip  patient  rapidly  piisses   from  whelks  to  oyst 
eliBll-lish,  garden-snails,  and  fishery  exhibibiona.     Pro-l 
babty  the  most  common  is  to  have  a  comhination  of 
both  methods,  as  when  a  woman,  seeing  a  hat,  in- 
stantly said  cat,  mouse-trap,  kittens,  the  association 
being  first  hat  and  cat  verbal,   and   next  mouse-trap    , 
and  kittens,  ideational. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  say  we  do  not  meet  witli 
poetic  imagination  among  the  acutely  □ 
example,  a  patient  who  associated  aJl  her  ideas  of 
moral  qualities  with  colour  was  biilliaatly  imagi- 
native. Everything  that  was  good  and  pure  was 
white  and  upright  or  straight,  perfection  to  her  mind 
being  a  Hquai'e  of  perfect  whiteness.  Unfortunately 
she  looked  upon  me  as  a  black  round.  She  was 
consistent  in  all  her  speech,  and  hardly  ever  made  a 
mistake  when  qualifying  acts  by  means  of  the  nso 
of  colour.  Occasionally  patients  are  given  to  imagi- 
native drawing,  while  others  produce  verses  by  the 
hundred  ;  but,  generally,  both  drawing  and  poetry 
are  very  bad. 

The  consideration  of  imagination  and  of  the 
rapid  but  altered  association  of  ideas  natnrally 
leads  me  to  what  is  called  incokermme.  It  is  not 
every  maniac  who  is  really  incoherent ;  the  apparent 
incoherence  is  due  to  our  want  of  knowledge  of  the 
connecting  links  of  thought,  in  fact  of  our  ignor- 
ance of  the  method  of  thought-building  going  on 
in  the  patient's  mind.  As  in  dreams  the  most  ex- 
traordinary jumble  of  ideas  may  appear  before  us 
without  impressing  ua  with  the  slightest  sense  of 
incongruity,  so  with  the  peraon  suffering  from  mania 
there  may  be  a  similar  condition.  To  the  patient 
himself  there  is  generally  a  pretty  definite  inter- 
pretation of  what  passes  in  his  mind,  and  generally, 
I  til  ink,  the  incoherence  is  to  he  looked  upon  as  evi- 
dence of  rapid  change  ot  idea  rather  tlia 
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of  perfectly  isolated  and  disconiiected  thoughts.  Just 
as  the  traveller,  resting  above  the  clouds  on  s  moun- 
tain top,  sees  peak  beyond  peak  reaching  above  the 
impenetrable  sea  of  cloud ;  the  peaks  alone  are 
visible,  yet  ho  knows  that  deep  down  below  the  ob- 
scuring cloud  lie  the  foundations  of  the  mountains 
whose  summits  alone  are  visible,  so  ive  remember  in 
our  dreams  but  a  few  of  the  things  that  have  passed 
through  our  minds,  the  connecting  idoas  having 
vanished.     A  similar  state  exists  in  mania. 

What  connection  would  one  see  between  Sir  James 
Simpson  and  a  second  Saviour,  till  gradually  one  findfl 
the  idea  was  thus  evolved  J  As  Christ  came  into  the 
world  to  pay  the  debt  of  sin,  but  did  not  abolish  the 
penalty  of  suffering,  and  as  now  Siifipson  and  the  dis- 
covery of  chloroform  have  practically  annulled  suffer- 
ing, some  one  must  bear  the  weight  of  the  penalty. 

One  of  the  chief  charactoristica  of  incoherence  and 
of  dream-thought  is  that  both  are  stimulated  by  sense, 
impressions  without  any  Intermediate  thought-action. 
They  are  thought-reflexes,  if  I  may  use  the  term.  Just 
as,  when  asleep,  the  slightest  exposure  of  a  limb  to  cold, 
by  a  shifting  of  the  bed-clothing,  may  start  a  whole 
aeries  of  thoughts  about  skating,  the  Alps,  or  an 
Arctic  expedition,  to  be  suddenly  changed  into  the  fait 
fmm  a  precipice  suggested  by  soiue  alight  change  in 
the  position,  so,  in  the  insane,  a  sense-impression  sud- 
denly turns  aside  the  How  of  thought  into  another  and 
unexpected  chiinnel. 

Incoherence  of  the  type  just  described  is  a  chief 
feature  in  mania.  Fixed  delusive  conceptions  and 
ideas  that  have  been  called  monomanias  do  not  belong 
to  this  conditiorL  It  may  be  considered  that  the  feel- 
ing of  contentment,  of  well-being,  of  power  and  wealth, 
which  the  patient  suffering  from  mania  often  possesses, 
belongs  to  the  imaginative  side.  It  is,  however,  hard  , 
to  understand  how  the  fever  of  thought  shouk 
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associated  with  a  feeling  of  aatisEtiction ;  but  it  is  ii 
conataiit  experience  to  find  acute  cases  perfectly  satis- 
fied with  their  mental  condition.  I  have  scarcelj,  if 
ever,  met  a  person  suflering  from  mania  who  in  the 
least  appreciated  his  state.  This  feeling  of  satisfaction 
may  give  rise  to  the  nearest  approach  to  fixed  deln- 
aiona.  Thus,  a  young  fellow  who,  without  having 
any  opportunities  for  enjoying  life,  as  it  is  called, 
but  who  has  long  looked  upon  the  stage  as  a  haven  of 
license  and  a  pleasure  to  be  ardently  desired,  when 
he  becomes  maniacal  imagines  he  is  the  most  gifted  of 
actors  ;  and  it  is  not  uncommon  for  us  to  receive  such 
cases  into  the  hospital  after  they  have  caused  annoy- 
ance at  one  theatre  or  another  by  the  persistence  of 
their  endeavours  To  obtain  engagements.  This  feeling 
of  personal  woith  may  become  the  one  most  prominent 
delusion,  and  may  really  be  a  serious  drawback  to 
recovery.  The  feeling  of  power  may  be  associated 
with  one  of  changed  personality,  the  patients  ima- 
gining they  are  royal  or  heroic.  And  here  the 
strange  association  of  ideas  agnia  works,  so  that  a 
Beginald  thinks  himself  born  to  be  a  king,  and  a 
John  Charles  considers  himself  to  be  a  successor  of 
the  Stuarts. 

As  far  as  jiidgment  is  concerned,  it  is  difficult  to 
say  that    maniacal    patients  are   without  power  of 

I  judging;  but  oneof  tlie  most  characteristiG  symptoms 
of  such  oases  is  the  inability  to  weigh  justly  their  sur- 
roundings and  their  companions.  It  is,  therefore, 
common  for  us  to  have  two  patients  at  a  time,  who 
agree  in  nothing  but  the  belief  that  every  patiwut  in 
the  asylum  is  there  unjustly;  or  that  those  who  are 

.  acting  peculiarly  are  doing  BO  with  a  purpose,  desir- 
ing, in  fact,  to  remain  in  the  asylum  for  their  own 
objects ;  or  else  they  see  absolutely  nothing  singidar 
in  the  strangest  ami  wildest  excitement  in  others. 
Their  judgment  upon  other  things  may  bo  correct ; 
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they  may  be  able  to  play  chess,  or  diaoiias  politics. 
One  patient  in  Bethlem,  who  was  as  dangerous  as  a 
man  could  be,  and  full  of  insane  ideas,  was  able  to 
play  his  rubber,  fence,  or  chat  reasonably. 

The  will,  being  the  balance  of  motive,  is  uncertain, 
and  not  to  be  calculated  upon,  the  only  thing  marked 
about  it  being  its  changeableness.  The  person  with 
acute  mania,  unless  haiinted  by  some  more  persistent 
hallucinations  than  usual,  is  aa  changeable  in  his  will 
as  he  is  incoherent  in  his  speech.  Mania  ia  a  condi- 
tion of  weakness,  as  I  have  said,  bodily,  ajid  the  man 
is  below  par  j  so,  mentally,  his  faculties  are  unstable  and 
Dot  to  be  depended  upon.  There  is  no  steady  purpose, 
but  instability  with  emotional  display  :  like  the  child 
and  the  old  man,  he  is  ready  for  laughter  or  for  tears. 
Passion  of  all  kinds  is  easily  stimulated,  but  satisfac. 
tion  rarely  follows.  As  one  miglkt  expect,  the  weak 
man  is  irritable,  nervous,  and  cowardly ;  and,  with 
all  the  threats  which  are  heai-d  In  an  asylum,  it  is  rare 
for  the  acute  maniac  to  engiige  in  an  open  attack  upon 
hia  fellows. 

So  far,  then,  we  have  passed  in  review  the  symp- 
toms, bodily  and  mental,  which  are  grouped  together 
in  the  class  "  mania." 

Probftljly  no  one  case  exhibits  all  these  symptomB, 
but  all  are  directly  connected  with  a  condition,  of 
nervous  instability. 

I  shall  now  describe  the  more  common  varieties 
which  occur  in  this  group. 

First,  simple  acute  mania  may  be  divided  according 
to  whether  the  symptoms  moat  affect  the  intellectual 
or  the  moral  (I  had  almost  said  organic)  side  of  the 
patient.  I  shall  consider  cases  of  the  latter  variety 
first,  because  they  are  so  near  in  many  respects  to  or- 
dinary cases  of  eccentricity.  The  cases  such  as  those 
now  under  review  are  probably  the  cause  of  more  ^^ 
family  worry  and  distress  than  ^nY,{p^ief|^{j{^ndI'ili^  ' 
SAWS  »»  l».w=s-'»' 
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all  the  poor  children  of  the  metropolis.  Her  lodgings 
become  a  receptacle  for  a  motley  collection  of  what 
would  ordinarily  be  considered  by  hei'  to  be  rubbish. 
Now  she  prizes  tlie  heap  of  gaudy  rags,  and  is  full 
of  the  schemes  by  which  she  is  to  make  clothes  for 
some,  and  make  money  for  others  by  means  of  a  bazaar. 
In  the  asylum  she  begins  to  collect  everything, 
rags,  paper,  bones,  pins,  bits  of  glass,  Boup-tiua,  in 
fact  anything  that  can  be  found.  This  period  of  col- 
lecting is  associated  with  a  coquettish  manner, 
distinct  ideas  of  her  good  looks,  and  the  possibility 
of  her  getting  a  husband.  There  is  irritabihty,  and 
there  are  complaints  almost  daily  against  one  atten- 
dant or  another.  She  does  not  sleep  well,  and  has 
mora  ailments  than  the  hypochondriac.  Her  state  of 
disturbance  having  lasted  for  several  months,  she 
slowly  becomes  herself  again,  resumes  her  quiet 
orderly  life,  and  ceases  to  have  any  special  mission 
among  the  poor.  The  most  troublesome  of  such  cases, 
undoubtedly,  are  those  who  periodically  take  to  drint, 
the  danger  being  that  the  drink  may  tend  further  to 
estabUsb  mental  unsoundness ;  for  most  cases  of 
iuBanity  of  this  kind  are  recurrent,  and  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  many  of  them  have  strong  nervous  inhe- 
ritance, that,  in  fact,  they  might  by  some  writers  be 
looked  upon  as  cases  of  hereditary  insanity  exhibiting 
the  moral  perversion  common  in  this  group. 

I  have  to  consider  nest  the  cases  of  acuta  mania 
in  which  the  intellectual  faculties  are  chiefly  affected. 
This,  in  fact,  is  "  acute  mania  "  as  ordinarily  under- 
stood. There  is  nothing  special  in  the  causation 
of  this  disorder.  Anything  that  has  already  been 
considered  as  predisposing  and  exciting  causes  may 
act  in  the  production  of  this  form  of  insanity.  Ka 
remarked  in  discussing  the  last  subject,  maniacal 
conditions  ai'e  those  of  physical  restlessness,  and 
the    symptoms    have    already  been   described    in    the 
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general  iDtroiluction  to  tliis  cLapter.  Acute  mania 
occurs  moatlj  at  the  periods  of  adult  and  mature  life. 
It  may,  however,  take  place  at  either  estreme,  so  that 
I  have  seen  oases  of  children,  one,  in  fact,  only  four 
yeara  old,  who  was  suffering  from  an  attack  of  acuta 
mania,  as  evidenced  by  restlessness,  sleep] esaness,  ex- 
citement, objectless  dostructiveness,  great  irritability, 
and  vicious  propensities,  associated  also  with  perver- 
sions  of  sense  and  depnLved  appetite.  I  have  been 
consulted  about  one  case  on  the  verge  of  ninety,  who 
was  maniacal  then  for  the  first  time  in  his  life.  So  at 
the  other  extreme  of  life  one  may  meet  with  acute 
mania,  either  primaiy,  if  I  may  so  use  the  term,  that 
ia,  coming  on  without  any  previous  well-marked  signs 
of  ment^  degradation,  or  it  may  occur  as  the  conse- 
quence of  brain-wasting,  or  alteration  of  some  kind  in 
the  nutrition  of  the  nervous  centres.  NearJy  always 
acute  mania  is  preceded  by  a  period  of  mental  depres- 
sion and  sleeplessness.  These  symptoms  are  associated 
with  epigastric  uneasiness ;  the  patient  for  some  days 
or  weeks  feels  unable  to  fulfil  his  ordinary  duties, 
he  complains  of  lassitude,  and  his  friends  think  he  ia 
becoming  hypochondriEicaL  He  frequently  takes  to 
drugging  himself  with  narcotics,  tonics,  or  purgatives. 
This  period,  as  I  have  said,  may  be  of  very  variable 
length,  so  that  in  one  patient  it  is  short  and  of  slight 
intensity,  and  in  another  the  entire  stage  may  be  mis- 
taken for  one  of  profound  melancholia,  till  a  sudden 
outburst  of  mania  follows,  and  shows  the  melancholia 
to  have  been  but  the  initial  process  of  a  maniacal 
attack 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  point  out  all  the 
varieties  of  uneasy  melancholic  and  hypochondriacal 
feelings  which  may  precede  an  attack  of  mania.  The 
patient  often  takes  to  drink  at  this  period.  The 
excitement  may  develop  itself  slowly,  or  may  burst 
out  quite  suddenly,  a  very  slight  cause  of  excitement 
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determining  the  explosion.  "With  this  there  is,  t 
rale,  no  increase  of  temperature,  and,  except  during 
the  actfi  of  violence,  there  is  no  increase  in  the  rate  of 
the  pulse  OF  respiration ;  die  face  loses  colour  and 
becomes  sallow  and  anxious-looking.  There  is  often 
loss  of  apjietite  and  constipation  ;  the  tongue  nisj  be 
moiat  and  tremulous ;  and  here  it  may  be  noticed  that 
tongue-tremor  is  not  characteristic  of  general  paralysis, 
for,  in  my  experience,  more  tremulousness  is  met  with 
in  early  acute  mania  than  even  in  early  general 
p&ralysia  The  attack  of  mania  may  be  a  continuous 
one,  the  symptoms  varying  slightly  from  day  to  day, 
the  thoughts  following  rapidly,  a]>parently  uncon- 
nectedly,  but  connected,  as  we  have  already  seen,  with 
impressions  from  without  Violence  towards  others 
•OiAj  be  present,  but  generally  the  maniacal  patient  iB< 
not  the  one  who  is  Xo  be  dreaded,  as  he  is  more  like  a 
passionate  child  than  a  dangerous  being.  He  may  be 
stirred  to  violence  with  his  tongue,  and  impulsively  i 
destroy  property  ;  but  in  my  experience  he  ia  rather 
cowardly  tJian  otherwise.  The  destmetivenBEa  is 
most  marked  in  reference  to  his  clothes,  bedding,  and 
things  connected  with  his  meals.  Attacks  on  others 
may  be  made  by  persons  sutfei'ing  from  acute  mania 
in  consequence  of  false  ideas.  He  may  believe 
that,  being  of  great  importance  in  the  world,  hia 
detention  in  an  asylum  is  withholding  him  from  the 
pleasures  and  duties  of  his  position  ;  or  he  may  be 
affected  by  hallucinations,  so  tjiat  he  may  be  convinced 
that  it  is  his  duty  to  injure  this  pei'son  or  the  other 
whom  he  believes  to  be  a  criminal  or  an  evil  spirit 
The  safeguard,  however,  is  that  these  patients  are 
UBually  unable  to  combine  in  any  way,  and  they  give 
sufficient  warning  as  to  what  they  propose  doing.  An 
attack  of  acute  insanity  of  this  kind  msy  continue  for 
weeks  tind  montla  together,  and  no  trcatinent  will  be 
found  to  haie  any  good  effect  in  cutting  short  tlie 


attack.  About  five  years  ago  a,  young  Greek  girl  was 
admitted  into  Bethlem,  who,  after  having  had  an 
attack  of  mental  depression,  waa  suffering  from  the 
most  violent  acute  mania  it  is  possible  to  conceive.  In 
her  case,  which  I  may  ta,ke  as  an  example,  every 
variety  of  treatment  was  followed  without  any  good 
results,  but  in  the  end  she  again  passed  into  a  con- 
dition of  mental  depression,  and  then  recovered 
mentally,  to  die  some  years  afterwards  of  phthisis. 
She  was  a  girl  of  good  general  education,  of  strikingly 
handsome  appearance,  who  rapidly  passed  from  plump- 
ness into  a  condition  of  extreme  meagreness.  She 
seemed  to  be  able  to  do  without  rest  by  day  or  night ; 
she  chattered  and  sang ;  she  destroyed  all  her 
clothes  and  everything  breakable  that  came  in  her 
way,  and  she  iiEid  to  be  clad  specially  in  a  kind  of 
combined  garment  because  she  was  constantly  in 
the  habit  of  standing  on  her  head  in  doing  what  is 
called  the  "  Catherine  wheel "  of  the  streets.  She  was 
treated  with  narcotics  of  every  description,  moiphia, 
opium,  belladonna,  conium,  chloral,  camphor,  bromide 
of  potassium ;  counter-irritation  waa  tried,  the  wet 
pack  and  the  dry  pack,  seclusion,  ahtmdance  of  stimu- 
lants, chloroform  for  hours  daily,  and  yet  the  dis- 
ordered process  seemed  in  no  way  to  be  hindered. 
This  serves  as  a  good  example  of  what  has  become  the 
creed  of  the  older  asylum,  attendants,  that  an  acute 
attack  of  mania  is  a  process  which  has  to  be  passed 
through,  and  that  the  best  thing  to  be  done  is  to  guide 
and  not  interfere  with  it.  In  this  case  the  change 
was  a  steady  one.  I  would  say  that  the  more  pro- 
longed the  initial  melancholic  stege  the  longer  is  thR 
second  stage  of  excitement  likely  to  be,  and  the  longer 
these  two  the  leas  hopeful  the  prognosis,  and  the 
greater  the  amount  of  excitement  the  greater  is  the 
tendency  for  the  patient  to  [lass  into  a  condition  of 
mental  depression  afterwards.     This  depression  may 
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be  of  two  kinds,  simple  exLauation  of  the  i 

tres,  as  seen,  in  partial  weak-mindedness,  or  de- 
pression of  the  melancholic  type. 

Other  cases  exhibit  a  peculiar  rhythmic  process 
in  recovery.  Patients  have  attacks  of  violence,  suc- 
ceeded by  periods  of  health  or  depression,  succeeded 
agaia  by  periods  of  excitement,  foflowed  by  others  of 
depression.  This  process  may  last  for  a  considerable 
time,  and  then  the  attacks  of  mental  disorder  may 
become  shorter  and  shorter,  till  at  last  a  condition  of 
health  is  regained.  These  cases  I  compare  to  the  swing 
of  a  pendulum,  and  I  have  shown  Low  the  swing  of 
the  pendulum  through  an  arc  of  excitement  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  swing  through  an  arc  of  depression  ;  and 
aa  the  stability  increased,  the  movement  was  through 
shorter  arcs  of  disturbance,  till  at  last  stability  was 
re-established. 

Besides  the  above  ways,  cure  may  be  sudden, 
and  this  iinexpected  cm'e  may  bB  accidental  or 
natural.  Thus,  every  year  one  has  cases  of  insane 
patients  who  have  i"ecovpi-ed  their  mental  balance  as 
the  result  of  a  physical  illness.  One  patient  gets  an 
attack  of  erysipelas  and  his  mind  clears  ;  another  gets 
an  attack  of  neuralgia,  or  has  a  gum-boil,  causing 
swollen  face  and  much  pain,  and  ho  recovers.  Similar 
bodily  disorders  may  produce  similar  results  in  the 
melancholic  as  well  as  in  the  maniacal.  Certain 
cases  get  well  only  to  relapse,  and  one  of  the  most 
important  questions  is  not  merely  the  prognosis  of  the 
immediate  attack,  but  the  prognosis  as  to  recurrence. 
Simple  acute  mania  is  a  disorder  which  is  very  likely 
to  recur  if  it  make  its  appearance  in  a  family  known 
to  be  neurotic.  The  prognosis,  too,  ia  worse  after 
each  recurrence,  and  it  is  also  made  more  grave  when 
slight  physical  or  moral  disturbances,  such  as  are 
Mrtain  to  recur,  can  be  shown  to  be  the  causes.  Thus, 
\  patient  wliose  attacks  were  started  by  chiiii-birth 
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or  other  physiological  proceaa,  is  likelj  to  have 
rences ;  and,  as  I  have  Baid,  each  recurrence 
the  prognosis  worse.  For  although  it  does  not  follow 
that  a  patient  who  has  had  six  or  eight  attacks  should 
not  recover  frotn  any  more,  yet  the  chancea  are  that 
she  will  to  the  end  of  her  life  be  subject  to  recur- 
rences upon  the  slightflat  provocation,  and  that  her 
children  (if  she  have  any)  will  be  of  the  raoat  unateble 
nervous  type.  Thua,  in  the  caae  of  a  woman  who, 
herself  being  of  nervoua  family,  had  two  children,,, 
and  with  each  child   an  attack  of  insanity,  ' 

came  a  lunatic  ajid  was  subject  to  reonrrent 
of  acute  mania,  till  she  became  permanently  altei 
in  her  mental  life,  and  will  remain  for  the  rest  of' 
her  days  an  eccentric  emotional  person,  liable  to 
outbreaks  of  acute  violence,  while  the  other  was  a  suf- 
ferer from  every  variety  of  hyaterical  trouble. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  persona  with  strong  nervous 
inheritance  soraetlmea  paas  through  a  series  of  nerve 
atorms  with  comparatively  little  damage  to  their  intel- 
lecta,  while  others,  leas  nervoua,  sutler  much  more 
severaly  from  single  attacks.  Thus,  one  patient  in 
Bethlem,  who  was  subject  for  years  to  recurrences 
of  moat  violent  acute  mania,  maintained  in  the  in- 
tervals an  estraordinary  amount  of  mental  vigour. 
She   belonged   to  a  family  ia  which   nervous  disease 
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A  large  number  of  cases  of  acute  mania  recover 
fi-om  their  first  attacks,  and  I  would  further  say 
that  cures  may  be  perfect,  so  that  the  patient 
becomes  as  sane  and  reasonable  as  ever  he  waa  in 
his  life.  The  result,  however,  of  mania  may  be  less 
satisfactory.  A  patient,  after  having  had  an  acute 
attack  of  mania,  may  first  be  morally  damaged,  so  that 
he  takes  to  evil  ways ;  and  I  feai-  that  the  frienJs 
patients  occasionally  attribute  such  moral  perrersiou 
to  the  associations  and   companionaliipa  of  an  asyluin. 
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Young  cases  suffer  apeciaUy  in  this  way.  I  say  that 
I  would  prefer  not  admitting  lads  into  Bethlem, 
because  however  careful  one  may  be,  such  patients 
are  specially  apt  to  learn  evil  from  their  elders,  and 
the  cases  to  which  I  am  now  referring  are  more  parti- 
enlarly  liable  to  this  contamination.  They  have  loat 
a  great  deal  of  meatal  vigour  ;  the  acute  attack  baa 
weakened  their  judgioent  and  impaired  their  intellect, 
allowing  their  lower  animal  aide  to  have  more  power 
than  is  good.  Such  caaea,  then,  after  an  attack  of 
acute  mania,  especially  when  they  have  been  treated 
in  a  general  asylum,  may,  though  discharged  re- 
covered, be  looked  upon  as  going  with  a  moral  limp 
After  discharge  they  frequently  decline  to  follow 
their  old  vocation,  and  become  a  burden  to  their 
friends.  This  is  not  all,  for  they  often  give  way 
to  drink  and  to  other  exieises,  and  not  uncommonly 
.  pass  into  the  criminal  classes. 

Besides  this  moral  perversion  which  may  follow 
an  attack  of  mania,  same  intellectual  peculiarity  may 
be  the  Boar  which  is  left,  and  the  patient,  quitting 
the  asylum  recovered  from  his  acute  attack,  has 
uow  some  habit  which  far  the  rest  of  his  life  stamps 
him  as  an  eccentric.  He  may  be  solitary,  penurious, 
given  to  odd  ways  of  dreasiog  and  of  living;  he  may 
be  in  the  habit  of  talking  to  himself,  or  he  may 
have  some  one  special  delusion,  which  he  keeps  out 
of  sight  of  the  ordinary  friend,  but  which  neverthe- 
less influences  the  rest  of  his  life. 

When  later  writing  about  the  so-called  cases  of 
monomania,  I  shall  point  out  that  moat  of  these 
have  pasaed  through  mental  storms,  and  that  the  ex- 
traordinary delusions  are  but  the  result  of  these  acute 
attacks.  Acute  mania  may  be  succet^ed  by  any  one 
of  the  many  varieties  of  weak-mindedness,  so  that  the 
stage  of  dementia  which  is  common  after  the  acuta 
attack  may  persist  and  leave  the  patieut  in  a  state 
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of  second  childhood  ;  or  it  may  leave  him  fairly 
well-behaved  and  fairly  active,  but  his  whole  in- 
tellectual being  has  been  reduced  to  a  lower  level,  so 
that  the  man  who  was  a  leading  barrister  may  now 
be  contented  with  a  supply  of  drawing  materials, 
with  which  he  passes  his  time  in  making  hideous 
copies  from  the  illustrated  papers.  Another  man, 
who  at  one  time  was  an  officer  in  the  army,  is  now 
content  to  polish  pebbles  against  the  wall,  in  the 
hope  thereby  of  getting  a  cigar  or  a  little  tobacco 
from  a  visitor  in  return  for  his  gems,  while  othera 
become  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  to  an 
asylum.  At  present  we  have  in  Bethlem  an  old  bank 
clerk  who  cleans  the  floors  and  fetches  the  meals, 
having  no  longer  any  wish  to  return  to  his  former  oc- 

Another  more  troublesome  result  of  acute  mania 
may  be  that  the  patient  passes  into  a  state  of  chronic 
noisy  incoherence,  chattering  the  whole  day  long, 
generally  in  an  i^grieved  way  or  with  threatening  and 
abusive  language.  Every  asylum  has  cases  of  this 
kind,  in  which  there  is  a  special  sort  of  logorrhcea, 
the  association  of  ideas  being  often  utterly  untraceable, 
and  no  condition  of  brain  yet  being  known  to 
correspond  with  this  condition  of  chronic  mania. 

Under  the  head  of  acute  delirious  mania  we  saw 
that  death  was  not  an  uncommon  sequel  to  that  dis- 
order, but  in  simple  acute  mania  it  is  not  nearly  so 
common  to  meet  with  fatal  results.  We  see  acute 
mania  ending  fatally  when  associated  with  some  other 
bodily  disease  or  injury,  and  from  time  to  time  we 
meet  with  cases  who  die  from  the  excitement  of 
mania.  Such  cases  have  gone  on  talking,  raving,  and 
destroying  day  and  night ;  they  may  have  taken  food 
freely,  but  they  have  steadily  lost  ground  and  at  length 
have  died. 

The  prognosis  in  all  cases  of  acute  mania,  then. 
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must  be  guarded,   and  I  would  say  that,   with  any 

)  of  acute  mania,  in  which  excitement  was  great, 
sleeplesEuesa  well  marked,  food  either  not  taken  at  all, 
nilated,  must  be  regarded  with  danger, 
eapBcially  in  young  and  old  cases.  I  have  seen  several 
elderly  women  dying  comparatively  sud- 
denly ;  they  have  been  excited  for  weeks  after  the 
attack  of  mania;  then  becomiug  unexpectedly  quiet, 
they  have  sunk  and  died. 

Acute  mania  recorsrijiff  by  degrees  and  wilh  rejiiig- 
sioTU. — Reginald  N.,  single,  22,  admitted  October, 
student,  first  attack  of  insanity,  no  nervous  inheri- 
tance ;  the  causes  of  this  outbreak  were  over-study, 
and  disappointment  with  change  in  his  prospects. 

The  first  symptoms  were  restless  irritability,  a 
ravenous  appetite,  and  false  ideas  as  to  his  father's 
wealth  and  position.  He  was  loquacious,  believed 
he  would  be  a  hero,  and  that  he  could  write  as  well  as 
Shelley.  He  became  extravagant  and  witty.  There 
was  moi^  brilliancy  than  one  ordinarily  sees  in  mania. 
He  Bsked  me  for  a  definition  of  acute  mania,  and 
answered  it  himself  by  saying,  "  it  is  believing  your- 
self to  be  a  boxing  man,  and  proving  it  to  demon- 
atration  ;  "  he  also  referred  to  the  analysis  of  emotions 
as  a  filthy  process.  Within  a  few  days  of  his  admia- 
aion  he  became  quiet,  tidy,  and  well-behaved  ;  but  this 
lasted  only  a  week,  after  which  he  became  as  noisy  as 
ever ;  by  November  3rd  he  was  removed  to  a  con- 
valescent gallery,  only  to  be  sent  in  ten  days  to  the 
refractory  ward  again.  For  the  next  few  weeks  he 
varied  j  for  a  few  days  being  quiet,  and  then  again 
breaking  out  with  all  his  old  violence.  In  one  attack 
bis  violence  was  extreme,  and  hyosoyaraine  was  tried 
in  vain.  After  thia  he  slowly  recovered,  and  was  dis- 
charged. 

Aeule  mania,  rapid  recovery. — ^Elizabetli  W.,  mar- 
lied,  age  34,  three  children,  youngest  19  months  old. 
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No  iufiaiie  inheritaace.  Has  suffered  from  rLeumatic 
fevei'  \  wua  said  to  have  bad  incipient  phthisis.  The 
cause  of  her  present  state  was  said  to  he  pecuniary 
trouble  and  dom^tio  auxiety.  Her  husband  was 
intemperate,  and  frightened  Ler  while  he  was  suf- 
fmng  from  delirium  tremens.  She  was  admitted 
into  Bethlem  on  January  S3 ;  her  first  symptoms  were 
violent  emotional  disturbance,  which  began  four  days 
before  admission.  She  became  restless,  and  refused 
food.  She  was  incoherent  in  speech  and  in  ideas, 
and  her  movements  were  wild  and  uncontrolled.  She 
was  sleepless ;  she  said  she  was  Jesus  Christ  at  one 
tnODient,  and  that  she  was  dead  the  next. 

On  admission  she  was  extremely  thin  and  aniemic  ; 
she  talked  in  a  rambling  way,  her  eyes  were  bright, 
pupilslarge,  hair  rough  and  semi-erect;  she  gesticulated 
and  moved  her  fingers  and  hands  in  a  rhythmic  way. 
She  made  rhymes;  she  passed  her  urine  and  feeces 
under  her.     Pulse  120,  temperature  100'4°. 

The  temperature  soon  fell  to  %^°,  though  tliere 
was  very  little  change  in  any  other  symptom  for 
some  days.     She  refused  all  food. 

By  January  30  she  was  reported  as  more  quiet,  and 
as  taking  her  food,  bnt  still  very  weak. 

February  4th. — She  said  that  yesterday  she 
suddenly  awoke  to  herself,  and  wondered  where  she 
was,  and  why  ;  she  said  she  had  lost  recollection  of 
much  of  the  past  few  weeks. 

February  15.  —  Still  weak,  but  progressing 
favourably.  After  being  tried  with  change  of  air 
and  leave  of  absence,  she  was  discharged  well  on 
March  26th. 

Mwma  inay  be  part  of  the  insane  procesg,  and  not 
fJie  whole.  Thus,  in/olie  cireulaire,  mania  is  succeeded 
by  melancholia,  to  be  again  succeeded  either  by  a 
pfiriod  of  health,  or  by  a  fresh  attack  of  mania. 
There  is  nothing  special  in  the  attack  of  mania,  it 
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being  characterised  by  the  usual  bodily  and  mental 
diaturbiuioeB  which  we  have  already  desurihed.  The 
periods  of  excitement  are  not  of  absolutely  equal 
length,  and  the  relationships  between  the  periods  of 
deproEsion  and  those  of  excitement  vary.  This  form 
of  mental  disorder  is  extremely  rare,  in  my  experience, 
in  England.  I  am  used  to  cases  of  mania  and  mehia- 
cholia  recurring  at  irregular  intervals,  in  which  the 
end  is  mental  destruction  ;  but  the  establishment  of  a 
regular  process  of  recurrent  periods,  such  as  described, 
is  practically  unknown  to  me,  the  cases  which  I  have 
met  with  falling  more  properly  into  either  cases  of 
recurrent  mania,  or  cases  of  mania  ending  iu  per- 
roanent  weak-mindedness. 

FoUe  circtilaire,  as  described,  is  a  mental  disorder 
most  frequently  met  with  in  women,  coming  on  often 
soon  after  puberty,  rarely  cured,  in  which  a  period  of 
excitement  is  followed  by  a  period  of  r^st  and  of 
inelanclioly,  the  three  stages  followiaig  each  other  in 
any  order,  there  being  probably  the  most  with  de- 
pression first,  which  is  followed  by  mania,  which  is  suo- 
ceeded  by  a  period  of  health,  or  at  least  by  a  period  of 
comparative  health.  Patients  suffering  from  this  dia- 
order  are  said  rarely  to  be  quite  themselves  even  ab 
their  best  I  have  seen  many  cases  in  which  thara 
have  been  cycles  of  this  kind,  but  the  periods  of 
depression  or  of  weak-mindedness  became  longer  and 
longer,  while  the  stages  of  health  were  restricted  till 
in  the  end  mental  weakness  resulted. 

In  some  women  the  mensti-ual  period  always  starts 
a  fresh  outbreak  of  excitement ;  but  such  cases  are  re- 
current, and  do  not  properly  belong  to  the  gixiup 
called  y'oJie  cirendaira. 

Mania  may  bo  the  first  or  one  of  the  earlier  symp- 
toms of  general  paralysis  of  the  insane.  In  some 
oases  the  mania  appears  suddenly  ;  but  I  consider, 
as  a  i-ule,  that  in  such  cases  the  way  has  been  paved 
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tbreak  of  exeitement  liy  antecedent  de- 
and  that  in  this  respeot  they  resemble 
others  to  which  I  have  referred  as  cases  of  acute  ex- 
citement following  chronic  brain  change.  The  acute 
mania  of  general  paralysis  may  be  preceded  by  the 
ordinary  melancholic  period  often  assuming  a 
markedly  hypochondriacal  type.  The  attack  of 
mania  may  be  of  short  duration,  and  leave  the 
patient  profoundly  altered,  as  far  as  his  mental 
abilities  are  concerned,  hut  yet  with  little  appear- 
ance of  physical  illness.  Attacks  of  mania  may 
appear  from  time  to  time  in  the  progress  of  general 
paralysis,  each  attack  tending  rapidly  to  mental  de- 
struction. There  are  no  speciaj  characteristics  to 
enable  one  at  once  to  diagnose  the  mania  of  general 
paralysis  from  that  due  to  other  causes.  The  dia- 
gnosis must  be  made  from  the  physical  conditions  and 
symptoms. 

Mania  may  be  associated  with  epilepsy,  it  may 
precede  the  epilepsy,  or  take  the  place  of  a  fit ; 
but  more  commonly  the  patient,  after  a  Gt  of 
convulsions  with  unconsciousness,  becomes  quite 
suddenly  violent.  Such  cases  are  among  the  most 
dangerous  possible,  as  the  outbreaks  of  destnictive 
as  suddenly  as  do  the  fits  them- 
me  years  ago  I  saw  the  wife  of 
as  said  to  have  had  an  attack  of 
apoplexy  some  little  time  before.  There  was  no 
doubt  she  had  been  strange  in  habits  and  manner, 
and  that  she  had  lost  consciousness  at  times ;  these 
losses  of  consciousness  were,  however,  looked  upon  as 
simple  fainting  fits,  but  when  she  had  a  very  severe 
attackof  convulsions,  affecting  one  side,  it  was  supposed 
she  was  suffering  from  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  but  to  the 
Bstoniahment  of  her  friends  and  the  doctor,  she 
suddenly  recovered  consciousness  after  sleep,  and 
became  violent  and  destnictive.     When  fii-at  called  I 
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found  her  uncoascioua  and  breathing  Btortorously, 
■with  clonic  convulsions  of  the  left  side,  and  with  only 
the  histovy  given  me  by  friends  that  she  had  an 
attack  of  paialysis.  On  the  first  occasion  I  had 
been  mialed  into  the  idea  that  this  kind  of  attack 
was  an  apopletic  seizure,  and  prescribed  accordingly. 
Next  day  I  ivas  suddenly  Bummoned  to  find  her 
in  the  wildest  state  of  excitement,  rushing  about 
Ler  house,  breaking  the  ornaments,  and  abusing  her 
servants  and  relations.  This  period  of  excitement 
lasted  nearly  two  days,  after  which  she  was  again 
herself.  On  another  occasion,  somewhat  later,  she 
had  a  similar  fit ;  but  having  learnt  by  experience  the 
nature  of  the  seizure,  I  prescribed  a  full  dose  of 
chloral  hydrate  whilst  she  was  still  unconscious,  the 
result  being  that  she  slept  continuously  for  about 
twenty-four  hours,  and  when  she  awoke  she  was  free 
from  mania-  When  succeeding  attacks  took  place 
she  'waA  sometimes  tried  with  chloral,  and  eometimes 
without,  but  always  became  maniacal  if  the  drup: 
were  withheld.  Cases  of  this  kind  are  common 
enough  in  the  larger  county  asylums.  There  are  cases 
in  which  a  large  amount  of  purposive  action  may  take 
plaee,  and  serious  injury  may  be  done,  and  yet  the 
patient  may  be  without  the  faintest  recollection  of 
what  has  taken  place  during  the  period  of  violence. 
That  crime  has  been  committed  by  patients  during  a 
state  of  epileptic  furor  I  have  no  doubt,  crimes,  too, 
of  a  most  brutal  and  devilish  kind.  The  perpetrator  of 
some  brutal  murder  may  apparently  have  taken  care 
to  secure  hia  victim,  and  to  hide  his  crime,  but  yet 
there  is  a  complete  ignorance  of  all  that  has  hap- 
pened. He  may  impress  the  jury  unfavourably 
by  this  apparent  indifference,  and  by  his  denial  of 
any  knowledge  of  what  took  place,  although  it  is 
clearly  proved  that  he  appeared  to  see  and  avoid 
witnesses.     But  one  of  the  most  striking  things  about 
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ppilepsy  is  the  complete  break  of  continuity  of 
thought^  which  so  generally  occurs  both  in  the  graver 
and  in  the  slighter  attacks  of  epilepsy. 

In  a  later  chapter  the  relations  of  epilepsy  to 
insanity  will  be  fully  considered,  hut  before  leaving 
the  subject  I  will  repeat  that  the  mania  following 
epilepsy  may  he  of  the  most  violent,  destructive, 
impulsive  character  which  can  be  conceived,  and  that, 
unlike  ordinary  mania,  it  leaves  not  even  a  perverted 
jiiemory  behind. 

As  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  lies  in  dis- 
tinguishing between  acute  mania  and  acute  delirium, 
1  must  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  delirium  may 
pass  into  mania ;  this  occurs  most  frequently  in 
persona  with  direct  insane  inheritance. 

Thus  I  have  seen  attacks  of  acute  mania  follow 
the  delirium  of  fevers,  acute  alcoholisoi,  and  the 
deUrium  resulting  from  belladonna,  and  from  the 
administration  of  chloroform. 

Acute  mania  may  take  the  place  of  hysteria  or  of 
spasmodic  asthma,  and  I  shall  not  be  surprised  to 
mefet  with  other  conditions,  such  as  angina  and  hypo- 
chondriasis, which  may  prove  to  be  equivalents  of  a 
maniacal  pain  stoiTn. 

The  patliology  of  mania.—Any  condition  of 
physical  illness  may  set  up  an  attack  of  mania  in 
predisposed  persons.  Mania  must  be  looked  upon 
as  depending  rather  upon  weakness  than  inflam- 
mation. The  excitement  and  restlessness  are  results 
of  want  of  control,  not  of  excess  of  power.  The 
circulation  is  feeble,  and  the  power  of  re-action  small. 
Power  of  assimilation  \%.  also  generally  impaii-ed,  the 
secretions  and  excretions  not  being  normal.  The 
pallor  of  the  face  points  to  the  aniemia,  and  the  wide 
pnpil  to  the  nervous  weakness.  As  far  as  the  local 
patholoi;y  is  concerned,  but  little  that  is  definite  can 
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Doubtless  there  are  local  or  geueral  cliEiuges  in  the 
nervouB  system,  but  no  clue  has  jet  been  obtained  to 
any  special  change  which  can  be  called  the  phjiiical 
cause  of  maniacal  symptoms,  nor  ha^e  we  siifHcient 
data  to  point  to  as  evidence  of  the  changing  produced 
by  mania  in  the  brain  or  other  nervous  organs. 

Such  being  tlie  case,  all  that  can  be  done  is  either 
to  describe  what  one  would  expect  to  find  (and  this 
in  the  human  body  is  very  misleading  and  untnist^ 
worthy),  or  else,  by  recording  stray  but  scattered 
facta,  leave  to  later  observers  the  arranging  and  com- 
paring of  results. 

I  shall,  for  my  part,  give  a  few  of  these  detached 
observations  under  this  head.  Alter  death  from 
Houte  mania,  I  have  sevei'al  times  found  no  changes  in 
the  brain  which  were  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  I 
have  in  some  such  cases  found  local  disease  elsewhere, 
as  ia  the  lungs,  ovaries,  kidneys,  heart,  or  liver. 

In  some  cases  I  have  found  evidences  of  old- 
standing  wasting  of  the  brain  which  seemed  to  have 
prepared  the  way  to  the  fatal  attaak  of  acute  mania. 

I  have  found  the  brain  remarkably  blanched  on 
the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  I  have  found  either 
venous  congestion,  or  fine  capillary  injection,  general 

Frequently  I  have  found  excess  of  subarachnoid 
fluid.  No  importance  aitachea  to  the  milky  patches 
found  in  the  arachnoid,  and  there  is  no  special  condition 
of  dura  mater,  or  of  any  particular  convolutions. 

Histologically  I  have  rarely  failed  t-o  find,  in  fatal 
cases  of  acut«  mania,  changes  in  the  nerve  cells,  more 
especially  in  the  pyramidal  layer.  The  nerve  pro- 
cesses may  be  wanting,  the  cells  may  be  swollen  and 
indefinite  in  outlino,  and  in  some  cases  they  are  much 
wasted  or  suffering  from  degeneration  of  one  form  op 
another.  Tn  some  cases  there  was  certainly  excess  of 
leucocytps  in  the  vessel  sheaths,  or  parallel  to  them. 
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There  is,  then,  no  special  change  to  be  seen  in  the 
brun,  and  in  the  sympathetic,  as  far  as  I  have 
examined  the  cerrical  and  Bome  of  the  abdominal 
ganglia,  I  have  failed  to  discover  a  clue  to  the  dis- 

Before  concluding  this  section,  I  must  give  aa  my 
experience,  that  persona  may  die  of  acute  mania,  and 
yet  their  bodies  may  exhibit  nothing  which  a  skilled 
pathologist  would,  at  present,  at  least,  be  able  to  Bay 
was  sufficient  to  destroy  life. 


CHAPTER   VI. 

HYPOCHOSDHIASia    AND    MELANCHOLIA. 

BjpochondrimiB— AllieJ    to  hjBteria  snd   ineanilj — Simple    hy- 

GohondriBaiB — InsBne  hypochondrlaiiis— General  or  local 
poohondriagia— Feeling  of  impendiDg  death  or  of  a  (teneral 
dlMMB— Brain  hypoobondrinais -Giistro-inteitinal,  iJiroat, 
Bpigaatrio,  TeoUl  hypochondriasiB  —  Reproductive  organ 
bypochondriaBii— Hypochondhaeis  miied  with  melancholia. 

Hypocbondria sis.— Just  as,  in  considering  mania, 
I  pointed  out  that  hysteria  in  many  respects  might  be 
considered  an  undeveloped  mania,  and  might  be 
looked  upon  as  a  very  closely  related  condition,  one 
which  had  the  same  orign,  and  might  have  the  same 
termination,  so  in  this  chapter  I  shall  Legin  by  con- 
sidering the  condition  calle<l  hypochondriasis,  and  its 
further  development  of  melancholia. 

We  begin  mental  life  by  receiving  impressions,  and 
slowly  building  up,  with  those  impressions,  a  power 
to  receive  highpr  ones,  just  as  ws  commence  motor 
life  by  combining  the  simple  muscular  forces  till  they 
become  the  wonderful  machine  that  speaks  and 
wntes.  Step  after  step  is  gained  both  on  the  sensory 
and    motor  sides.       From  the  lower  we  rise  to  the 
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liigher  ;  and  in  healthy  development,  forgetting  those 
things  which  are  behind,  we  stretch  forward  to  the 
new.  The  muscular  adaptatiooa  are  organised,  so 
that  they  become  aiitoniatic,  and  a  similar  organisation 
takes  place  with  I'espect  to  our  sensations.  Doubtless, 
the  child  feels  much  more  real  satisfaction  in  his 
simple  meals  than  does  the  goviineL  To  the  child, 
the  satisfaction  is  one  that  is  felt  bj  his  whole  body. 
I  am  in  the  habit  of  saying  that,  in  my  belief,  the 
persistence  of  the  ego  does  not  lie  so  nmch  in  any 
highly  organised  nervous  centre,  but  has  its  origin 
with  the  earliest  processes  of  nutrition,  and  that  the 
ego  springs  into  being  rather  along  the  gastro- 
intestinal ti-ftck  than,  Minerva-like,  from  the  brain. 
Self-feeling  ia  altered  in  many  cases  by  a  change 
in  the  digestive  functions ;  and  just  aa  we  have  the 
TOOst  perfect  movement,  without  a  knowledge  of  the 
muscles  which  are  being  brought  into  action,  so  we 
can,  and  must,  really  have  only  perfect  sensation 
when  the  sense-organs  ai-o  in  perfect  health,  and 
react  automatically  to  the  surroundinga  A  man 
who  is  in  health  receives  impressions  without  knowing 
it ;  when  he  has  to  strain  his  ears  or  eyes,  he  is  not 
acting  in  harmony  ;  when  he  ia  thinking  he  should 
have  no  feeling  of  weiglit  or  pressure  within  hia  skull, 
and  when  digesting,  he  should  have  no  knowledge  of 
the  existence  of  his  stomach. 

In  the  class  of  patients  whom  we  are  abont  to 
consider,  the  functions  are  from  one  cause  or  another 
thrown  out  of  gear,  so  that  the  automatic  action  of 
sensation  no  longer  exists.  The  person  feels  every- 
tliing  he  does,  and  knows  from  his  sensations  that 
he  has  viscera.  The  knowledge  of  this  necessarily 
distracts  bis  attention  from  what  might  be  called 
the  higher,  and  concentrates  them  upon  tlie  lower  or 
more  organic  sides  of  his  being.  Nearly  every  patient 
BuSering  from  melancholia  complains  of  feelings  of 
J-U 


iilnesa.  In  mania,  we  saw  the  feeling  was  one  of 
buoyancy  and  exuberance.  With  melancholia  we 
meet  with  a  Blowing  of  all  vital  prooeBses.  What  the 
pathological  basis  of  melancholia  may  be  one  cannot 
at  present  teU.  It  however  seems,  in  most  cases, 
that  it  must  be  associated  with  impaired  nutrition  of 
the  nervous  centres  and  the  conducting  system.  In- 
stead of  conduction  and  reaction  to  impressions  being 
active,  they  are  so  slow  that  they  can  be  felt  in  their 
action. 

Hypochondriasis  aud  melancholia  depend  more 
probably  for  their  existence  upon  some  general  bodily 
condition  than  do  most  other  forms  of  insanity.  The 
person  of  unstable  nervous  system,  who  has  a  worry- 
ing or  constantly  painful  feeling,  due  to  some  bodily 
disense,  is  likely  to  be  absorbed  by  this  constant  irri- 
tation, and  have  his  life  centred,  as  it  were,  around 
the  seat  of  painful  impression.  As  we  shall  see,  some 
centres  seem  specially  liable  to  start  these  morbid 
feelings,  making  the  man,  in  one  case,  bypouhou- 
driacal,  and  in  another,  melancholic.  Before,  how- 
ever, proceeding  farther,  I  would  say  that  the  dis- 
tinction between  hjpoehondriasia  and  melancholia  is 
rather  arbitraiy.  It  may  be  convenient,  but  it  is 
not  philosophical  to  treat  of  the  body  apart  from 
the  mind,  and  the  physical  symptoms  separately  fi-om 
the  mental.  Further  consideration  will  show  that 
a  man  who  believes  himself  forsaken  by  God,  may, 
after  all,  have  got  that  idea  in  consequence  of  some 
gastro-intestinal  trouble,  and  that  danination  has 
been  his  method  of  interpreting  dyspepsia.  It  has 
been  generally  said  that  morbid  sensations  are  the 
essential  of  hypochondriasis,  and  morbid  feelings 
the  essential  of  melancholia.  But,  as  I  have  said,  the 
distinction  is  one  that  is  scarcely  satisfactory,  and 
when  considering  eases  as  they  present  themselves 
in    practice,   we   shall   see  that  patients    may   belong 
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to  a  hypochondriacal  cIelss  oh  the  one  hajid,  and 
yet  have  distinctly  melancholic  symptoms  on  tlje 
other. 

For  convenience,  I  shall  only  consider  at  firat  the 
coaea  of  bodily  hypochondriasis,  for  they  will  form  & 
nBehil  gi-oup  by  which  to  connect  the  melancholia 
and  hypochondriaaiB  classes.  I  shall  have  to  describe 
cases  of  mental  sensitivenesa  without  any  defined 
feeling  of  unworthinesa,  cases  in  which  people,  instead 
of  looking  at  their  tonf^ies  and  feeling  their  pulses, 
are  eonataotly  asking  themselves  if  they  are  doing 
their  duty. 

Of  ordinaiy  hypochondriasis  there  are  three 
Glasses  Been  in  an  asyliun,  besides  the  HiiSerers  fi'oni 
general  hypochondriasis,  who  complain  of  some 
genera!  disease  like  syphilis  or  hydrophobia,  or  who 
believe  themselves  to  be  on  the  point  of  death.  And 
Juat  aa  the  hysterica!  woman  may  remain  hysterica! 
all  her  Hfe  and  never  become  insane,  so  the  hypo- 
chondriacal patient  may  remain  hy  pooh  and  riacal 
to  the  end.  The  classes  consist  firat  of  those  who 
complain  of  brain-working  or  brain  loss  ;  secondly, 
of  those  who  complain,  as  does  the  ordinary  hy|>o- 
chondriac,  of  some  digestive  trouble ;  and,  thirdly, 
those  who  believe  that  there  are  some  defects  in  their 
reproductive  organs.  Emotional  depression  springs 
from  a  feeling  of  real  bodily  illness,  but  the  illness  is 
rarely  of  what  may  be  caUeii  a  coarse  kind,  but  ia 
the  result  of  impaired  function,  and  not  of  stmcturEiI 
disease.  In  insane  hypochondriasis  it  is  common  to 
find  a  very  clearly  marked  localisation  of  the  com- 
plaints, and  though  one  does  meet  hypochondriasis  of 
the  ordinary  type  in  an  asylum,  tliis  is  less  common; 
it  ia  not  of  these  that  I  now  write. 

Patients  recovering  from  an  attack  of  insanity 
frequently  feel  nervously  tender,  and  complain  daily 
o£  some  fresh  ailment,  wanting  a  liniment  to-day  and 
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Though  iiypochondriaais  is  geiie- 
rallj  Been  among  men  in  an  osjlum,  it  is  also  seen 
among  women.  It  oocura  in  the  middle-aged  TOoro 
than  in  the  young  ;  but  we  frequently  nn»et  with  SBXuftl 
hypochondriasis  among  the  latter.  Young  people 
also  exhibit  various  phases  of  brain  hypochondriasis, 
the  gastro-intestinal  cases  belonging  chiefly,  but  not 
solely,  to  those  of  more  mature  years.  The  causation 
may  be  general  or  local  ;  there  may  be  some  physical 
cause  for  the  feeling,  and  the  coucentmtton  of  atten- 
tion upon  the  weak  spot  may  have  exalted  its  sensitive- 
ness to  a  diseased  point.  Intellectually,  these  people 
rarely,  if  ever,  show  signs  of  weakness  ;  at  all  events 
not  for  years,  and  I  believe  that  the  liypochondriacal 
patient  rarely  ends  in  dementia.  He  often  is  con- 
ceited ;  and  it  aeems  to  me  that  hypochondriasis  may 
be  looked  upon  aa  a  kind  of  conceit.  Patient  after 
patient  will  say  that  he  suffers  as  no  one  ever  suffered 
before,  that  it  is  quite  useless  to  compare  him  with 
hia  neighbours,  and  that  he  is  utterly  unlike  all  others. 
The  association  of  ideas  with  him  is  natural.  Will 
seems  generally  enfeebled  in  consequence  of  inability 
to  divert  his  thoughts  from  painful  sensations  ;  the 
appetite  is  bad,  constipation  generally  exists  causing 
him  further  anxiety,  and  he  is  often  irritable  and 
emotional  His  memory  is  good,  and  his  judgment 
of  things,  apart  from  himself,  is  good,  so  that  he  could 
be  trusted  in  a  court  of  law  as  an  ordinary  witnes.^ 
He  is  not  subject  to  hallucinations  of  his  senses,  hia 
perversions  being  illusions ;  that  is,  he  misinterprets 
what  is  presented  to  his  senses.  Sleep  is  broken,  and 
oft^n  disturbed  by  dreams  of  an  amorous  type,  which 
still  further  distress  him.  A  hypochondriac  may  kill 
himself  or  another,  but  generally  he  appears  to  he 
cowardly,  and  many  have  told  me  thut,  although 
tired  of  life,  they  never  for  a  moment  dreamt  of 
killing  themselves. 


The  hypochoiidriftcal  condition  is  not  a  very 
hopeful  one.  Prognosis  depends  upon  the  length  of 
time  in  which  it  has  been  developing,  the  age  of  tha 
patient,  and  the  physical  bsisis  from  which  it  springs. 
The  older  the  case,  and  the  longer  and  the  more 
ateadily  it  has  been  developing,  t!ie  less  hope  is  there 
of  recovery.  In  some  it  takes  a  loug  time  before  it 
becomes  really  an  insane  condition.  A  case  begins 
with  reonrriiig  periods  of  depression,  in  which  the 
patient  feels  out  of  sorts,  and  commences  to  over- 
haul his  various  bodUy  functions  and  habits ;  he 
wonders  whether  it  is  smoking  or  drinking  which  is 
causing  his  sleeplessness,  whether  tea  disagrees  with 
him,  or  if  milk  should  be  his  only  drink ;  he  cxliibit« 
irritability  and  inability  to  work.  He  tries  ail  sorts 
of  nostrums  recommended  by  his  friends,  follows  the 
teetotallers  or  the  vegetarians,  being  in  turn  delighted 
with  the  results  of  his  experiment  and  disgusted 
with  their  failure.  Such  patients  stand  a.  very  great 
chance  of  being  mismanaged,  for  between  the  attacks 
of  depression  they  appear  so  well  to  their  friends, 
and  express  such  a  powerful  conviction  that  they  will 
never  be  ill  again,  that  they  are  not  definitely  put 
under  treatment  till  the  morbid  feelings  have  become 
established.  The  insane  hypochondria*  does  not  live 
to  a  great  age,  a.3  a  rule,  the  older  man  or  woman 
wearing  out  and  dying  of  some  secondary  trouble, 
such  as  inflammation  of  the  lungs.  .The  yomiger 
cases  may  i-arely  pass  into  weak-mindedness,  or  mind 
restriction ;  or  if  suflicient  lever-power  to  induce  them 
t«  work  can  be  biwught  to  bear  upon  them,  they  may 
oompletely  recover. 

Group  I. — Brain  hypocbondriHsiH.— In  an 
asylum,  although  headache  is  not  very  coininonly 
complained  of,  yet  we  constantly  hear  complaints 
about  uneasy  feelings  in  the  brain.  One  class  of 
patients,  lK)th   male  and  female,  complains  taucL  v^ 
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changes  in  the  brain.  In  these  cases  it  is  almost  in- 
variably found  that  there  has  been  some  sexual  trouble. 
I  haye  met  with  many  complaints  about  strange 
sensations  at  the  top  of  the  head  and  in  the  brain  in 
patients  who  say  that  they  have  injured  themselves 
by  masturbation.  I  have  met  with  this  also  in  casefl 
where  sexual  excess  has  been  indulged  in,  and  I  am 
inclined  to  think  it  may  occur  also  in  cases  where 
there  has  been  an  unnatural  suppi'ession  of  all  sexual 
instincts.  The  patient  tells  you  that  he  is  sure  his 
hrain  is  dried  up  or  changed  in  some  way,  and  one 
man  described  the  feeling  as  that  of  being  possessed 
of  a  brain  like  a  Spauiah  onion,  in  which  the  thin 
scaly  coverings  had  been  i-emoved  without  causing 
pain,  but  now  that  the  fleshy  layers  were  being 
removed  the  pain  was  dreadful  In  this  case,  change 
of  surroundings,  active  and  energetic  companions, 
and  some  unpleasant  physical  trouble  acted  satis- 
factorily in  stalling  him  along  a,  fresh  line,  which 
has  so  far  been  followed  with  beneficial  results. 
Women  suffer  similarly,  and  in  them  the  pain  on  the 
top  of  the  head  is  constantly  asEociated  with  men- 
strual irregularity.  At  the  climacteric  I  have 
frequently  seen  similar  cases.  Thus,  in  a  patient 
recently  in  Eethlem,  the  feeling  complained  of  was 
that  of  opening  and  shutting  of  the  brain,  so  that  she 
woidd  ask  me  to  listen  to  the  top  of  her  head,  or  at 
least  to  place  my  hand  there  to  feel  tlie  snapping. 
If  such  condition  depend  upon  a  cause  like  the 
climacteric,  the  prognosis  is  better  than  when  it 
simply  depends  on  the  laborious  action  of  degenerat- 
ing organs.  The  following  case,  taken  down  from 
the  patient's  own  lipa,  conveys  more  graphically  than 
any  other  description  could,  the  misery  of  the  brain 
hypochondriac, 

"  I  am  a  medical  man,  and  my  age  is  forty -seven. 
I  always  had  a  very  good  constitution,  and  poBBesstd 
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great  muscular  strength,  active  habits,  and  an  ex- 
citable temperament.  One  morning  in  March,  1879, 
being  at  the  time  in  perfect  health,  I  was  tempted  to 
commit  self-abuse,  I  had  done  it  before,  but  not 
very  frequently,  having  foolishly  abstained  from  mar- 
riage. I  was  immediately  afterwards  seized  with 
giddiness.  "Whilst  dressing  before  the  looking-glaafl 
I  noticed  that  my  face  was  dushed  in  a  manner  I  had 
never  before  seen,  being  livid  and  congested,  and  of  a 
dark  purple  hue.  My  pupils  were  also  exceedingly 
dilated  at  the  time.  On  that  day  I  felt  my  gait 
tottering  and  my  temper  disposed  to  be  irritable. 
Tliat  night  1  had  very  little  sleep,  and  suffered  severe 
pain  in  my  head.  From  that  time  sleep  departed 
more  and  more.  1  resorted  successively  to  every 
known  narcotic  drug,  gradually  increasing  the  doses, 
until  I  gave  them  up  as  inert.  1  went  away  to  moun- 
tain scenes  to  try  change  and  exercise,  but  no  benefit 
accrued.  I  returned  and  made  a  desperate  struggle 
to  carry  on  my  practice,  but  finding  myself  becoming 
worse,  I  went  to  the  Hydropathic  Hospital  in  York- 
siilre,  and  underwent  the  treatment  there  without 
any  good  result.  I  then  transferred  myself  to  the 
L««cls  Infirmary,  and  was  under  Dr.  Cliilbrd  Allbutt. 
There  drugs  were  given  to  me,  but  nothing  produced 
sleep.  I  prayed  to  be  bled  or  leeched,  but  waa 
refused.  I  then  bribed  the  nurse  to  put  fiftoen 
leeches  on  my  temples,  after  which  I  obtained,  for 
the  first  time  for  many  months,  three  hours'  sleep.  I 
was  so  pleased  with  the  result  that  I  dressed  myself 
and  returned  home  to  my  practice  ;  but  finding  my- 
self getting  worse,  I  left  in  November,  1879,  and 
since  then  I  have  spent  two  years  mostly  in  bed. 
Buffering  intense  pain  all  tiie  time ;  and  for  the 
last  two  years  I  have  been  a  patient  in  Bethlem.  My 
priDci]jal  troubles  now  are  almost  entire  sleeplessness, 
intense  pain  in  the  back  of  the  head,  moat  severe  in 
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iLe  momingg  and  after  food,  eapeciallj  liqaid  food.  I 
am  troubled  with  dreadful  lihidiaooB  desires,  in  spite 
of  all  elTorta  to  avoid  them.  This  was,  however, 
relieved  to  boqis  extent  by  bromide  of  potassium,  in 
Ittrge  doBcs.  I  am  now  alowly  but  surely  getting 
weaker,  losing  flesh  ;  my  diculution  is  becoming  more 
feel)!e,  my  appetite  poor,  a  dragging  pain  at  the 
heart  Hometimes,  but  not  often  ;  at  night  spasm  of  the 
larynx  nearly  chokes  me.  About  three  years  ago  I 
waa  Btruck  by  a  remarkable  appearance  of  the  veins 
in  my  hands,  and  they  presented  the  appearance  of 
containing  little  or  no  blood,  but  on  opening  a  vein 
for  nearly  an  inch  in  length,  I  could  squeeze  only 
a  alight  drop  of  blood  frou  it ;  vhereas,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  deeper  veins  were  unnaturally  distended. 
When  the  paroxysms  of  feverish  excitement  are  on  me 
my  whole  body  feola  as  if  the  blood  were  nearly 
boiling.  I  have  often  wished  the  medical  men  in 
Bethlem  to  test  the  supposed  delusion  as,  to  the  state 
of  my  veins,  but  they  have  not  done  so.  I  notice 
but  little  diminution  in  my  mental  activity,  and  this 
oonvinnes  me  that  no  structural  change  of  biain 
Btruature  has  taken  place,  and  that  the  tfue  nature  of 
the  lesion  is  paralysis  of  the  vaso-motor  system,  more 
or  less  of  the  whole  body,  but  more  especiaUy  of  the 
sinuses  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  brain,  as  I  dis- 
tinctly feel  intense  pressure,  and  on  moving  my  head 
creaking  noises  are  heard.  I  attribute  these  noises 
t«  the  Blretehing  of  bands  of  lymph  thrown  out 
around  the  sinuses,  so  that  they  may  be  kept  dilated. 
I  am  perfectly  convinced  tliat  recovery  is  impossible, 
that  all  treatment  is  useless,  and  that  this  is,  with- 
out douiit,  tlie  ti-ue  meaning  of  the  passage  in  1  John 
V.  16;  "  There  is  a  sin  unto  death  :  not  concerning  this 
do  1  Bay  that  he  should  make  request"  (Revised  ver- 
^ion).  And  I  believe  this  evidence  is  overwhelming,  for 
1  was  in  magiiilicent  health  before  doing  this  sin,  and 
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wM  struck  down,  instantaneously,  and  have  buen  in 
misery  and  pain  ever  since.  My  bowels  are  con- 
stipated oooasionallyj  but  at  rare  intervals.  I  have 
psando-tetanio  spasms  down  the  spinal  coni,  and  at 
times  intense  dragging,  gnawing  pain  in  the  same 
region." 

Another  male  patient  recently  in  Bethlem  waa 
fully  convinced  that  all  his  back-brain  had  been 
removed  by  a  miraculous  interposition  of  Providence, 
and  that  he  possessed  nothing  but  his  face  and,  as  he 
said,  a  little  span  of  brain  which  enabled  him  to 
recognise  his  fritiuds.  From  time  to  time,  from  week 
to  week,  the  poor  fellow  would  march  about  with  hia 
hand  on  the  top  of  his  head,  begging  us  to  have  com- 
passion on  him  and  communicate  with  his  relations  in 
order  to  take  him  home  and  die.  The  misery  of  hia 
existence  seemed  to  be  complete,  and  the  prognosis, 
though  wholly  unfavourable  as  to  cure,  did  not  even 
give  the  hope  of  annihilation  of  tlie  suffering,  which  so 
frequently  occurs  to  the  ordinary  melancholic  patient 
when  he  becomes  weak-minded.  The  misery  in  liis 
case  would  not  become  mechanical,  but  would  slowly 
wear  him  to  the  grave. 

Gronp  9, — Gastric  hypochondriasis.— la 
thia  group  we  have  three  divisions.  First,  patients 
who  complain  of  obstruction  or  disease  about  the 
throat;  secondly,  those  who  complain  of  similar  feel- 
ings and  uneasiness  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach ;  and 
thirdly,  those  whose  complaints  are  refeiTed  to  the 
lower  boweL  There  are  other  cases  in  which  two  or 
more  of  these  symptoms  are  united,  and  one  meets 
constantly  with  cases  in  which  reference  is  made  to 
uneasy  feelings,  referred  to  one  or  other  part  of  the 
digestive  track.  A  patient  at  present  in  Bethlem 
thinks  that  his  food  passes  directly  into  his  left 
arm,  whereas  another  imagines  that  it  passes  into 
his  circulation.      Of   the  cases  with  thi'oat  t.!:<yj.W«, 
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exumpiea  occur  botii  aiaong  the  men  and  the  women. 
I  have  met  with  cases  of  simple  exagKeratinns  of 
hysterical  globus  in  young  patients,  ftnd  I  have  met 
also  with  similar  cases  111  men  at  the  extreme  of  life. 
One    young    man   wa''   con-itintly   in    thp    hands    of 
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quacks  (who,  by  the  way,  probably  live  more  on 
hypochondriacs  than  on  uny  other  class),  in  con- 
sequence of  an  idea  that  his  throat  was  contracted, 
and  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  swallow. 
He  came  of  a  nervous  and  phthiBical  stock, 
had  been  nurtured  among  an  emotionally  religion! 
'■^  and  at  the  onset  of  manhood  be  became  ner 
ly  and  hypochondriiically  disordered.      Chanj 


He 


of 
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Burrovmduigs,  absence  of  quacka;  use  of  toiiics,  and 
!jea-air  did  him  good 

In  another  case,  where  the  father  was  an  inmate 
of  Bethlem,  the  boh  was  tulinitted  suffering  from 
hypochondiiaeal  inaamty,  with  the  persistent  idea  that 


B  malignant  growth  at  the  back  of  liia 
throat  He  took  hours  to  swallow  any  food  if  left  to 
himself,  and  would  become  violent  and  excited  if 
contradicted.  Everything  waa  done  to  convince  him 
that  no  obstruction  existed.  Proljangs  wpii»  paaaed, 
his  throat  examined  by  the  laiyngoscope,  he  was 
allowed  to  examine  his  own  throat  by  reflected 
liglit,  and,  as  a  last  resort,   he  was  sent  tji  a  leading 
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laryngologiat  who  certified  that  his  throat  was  norm aL 
Beason,  however,  is  wasted  oo  the  insane  hypochon- 
driac, and  this  patient,  after  more  than  a  year  of 
treatment,  was  discharged  uncui'ed,  but  in  robuat 
general  health.  I  have  frequently  seen  him  since, 
and  his  condition  is  unaltered,  no  sense  of  duty  to 
relations  or  frieods  being  able  to  stimulate  him  to 
work,  and  no  reason  can  convince  him  but  that  he 
is  slowly  dying  of  general  wasting.  And  when  it 
is  pointed  out  to  him  that  he  is  getting  fat,  he  says 
it  is  but  the  intiltration  of  his  tissues  with  diseased 
matter. 

There  is  one  other  case  worthy  of  note  under  this 
head.  It  is  that  of  a  patient  who  returns  to  Bethlcm 
every  few  years  with  exactly  similar  ideaa.  He  is 
admitted  in  a  depressed  and  ansious  state,  refusing  to 
speak  at  tirst,  but  pointing  to  his  throat,  which  he 
wishes  us  to  understand  is  closod  up.  In  a  day  or 
two  he  will  say  that  he  has  no  doubt  about  it,  for 
although  in  other  attacks  he  felt  in  the  some  way  and 
thought  there  was  throat  obstruction,  now  he  is 
completely  convinced  that  his  end  has  come.  Ho 
invariably  loses  all  these  ideas  in  a  few  weeks,  and 
goes  out  weU. 

The  above  cases  are  good  examples  of  throat 
hypochondriasis,  as  seen  in  young  hysterica)  or 
nervous  patients,  in  the  adult  with  strong  nervous 
iiitientancti,  and  in  the  old  associated  with  periodic 
attacks  of  mental  depression  connected  with  physical 
weakness. 

In  the  next  group  the  troubles  are  referred  to  the 
epigastrium.  This  is  the  ordinary  seat  of  painful 
impressions  in  all  nervous  disorders.  And  the 
Psalmist,  in  saying  that  his  "  bowels  yearn,"  recog- 
nised the  fact  that  emotional  feeling  and  disturbance 
were  ever  associated  with  an  uneasy  sensation  in  the 
abdomen.     In  early  melancholia,  in  acute  mania,  otou 
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in  simple  fits  of  passion,  nneasj  epigastric  sensation 
is  experienced.  In  acute  mania  this  may  lead  to 
excess  of  stimulants  taken  with  a  view  of  soothing 
the  unoomfoitable  feeling,  whereas  in  the  melancholic 
patient  the  sensation  may  give  rise  to  some  fixed 
delusion.  Patients  both  old  and  young,  male  and 
female,  suffer  in  this  way,  and  describe  in  different 
ways  their  uneasy  feelings.  One  will  say  that  he 
feels  the  food  passing  down  the  gullet  and  tjien 
drop  into  a  cloacal  cavity,  and  another  will  allege 
that  it  passes  from  the  gidlet  into  some  tissue  of  his 
body,  or  into  the  main  circulatory  system.  In  all 
these  cases  tlie  bodily  symptoms  differ  in  no  way  from 
those  of  the  ordinary  hypochondriaa  The  insane 
person  is  but  an  exaggei-ation  of  the  ordinary 
liypochondrioc,  and  the  prognosia  depends  entirely 
on  gejieral  conditions.  In  some  of  these  cases  the 
chief  difficulty  in  getting  them  to  take  atifficieut  food 
Is,  that  they  are  convinced  that  there  is  a  limit  to  the 
capacity  of  their  abdomens,  and  they  will  refuse  with 
violence  to  take  more  food,  and  may  have  to  be  fed 
artificially. 

One  practical  point  is  noteworthy,  and  it  is  thiit 
most  of  these  patients  have  concave  abdomens,  nnil 
although  they  may  waste,  and,  in  many  respects,  have 
much  the  appearance  of  patients  suffering  fi-om  severe 
chronic  or  malignant  disease,  yet,  with  all  their  eom- 
plajntfl,  no  local  obstruction,  nor  any  dilatation  of 
the  gut  will  be  found.  Dr.  Ord,  of  St  Thomas's 
Hospital,  thinks  that  in  some  such  cases  there  is 
to  be  detected,  even  in  life,  contraction  of  the  sigmoid 
flexure,  and  that  the  stool  passed  in  such  cases  will 
be  foiind  to  be  extremely  small  and  pipe-like. 

IIyjioe}tondriaail  ■melancholy  wilh  ideas  of  howfX 
^^Tuelwn  and  unirorlhiness,  in  a  young  tcoman.— 
Kate  M,,  single,  twenty-nine.  Maternal  aunt  in- 
Ktne ;  mother  and  two  aunta  died  of  phthisis.     Thia 
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]iatient  spat  blood  twelve  inontLa  ago  and  lost  flee]!. 
Menstruation  at  times  profuse.  This  is  the  first 
attack  of  insanity,  itnd  it  began  with  a  sudden,  out- 
break of  destructive  violence,  which  in  a  few  hours 
passed  into  melancholy.  On  admission  she  was 
wasted  and  Borrowful -looking,  silent  and  unoccu- 
pied.    She  refused   food,  and  sa,id   she  was  a  great 


sinner.      She   I 
fors. 


about  all  night, 
pack." 

After  two  r 

thirst  was  creal 

From  this  time  she  took 
was  much  better.     She 


to  he  fed  with  the  stomach  pump 
She  was  sleepless,  and  would  stand 
id  for  this  I  had  her  placed  in  "  dry 


tha'  feeding  by  stomach  tube,  or  by 
It  was  added  to  the  beef-tea,  and  a 
wliich  she  herself  satisfied. 

food,  aad  said  slie 
convalescent 


home,  where  she  spent  most  of  the  year  1883.  Slie 
gained  flesli,  bub  still  Riaiataised  that  she  had  a 
disease  which  prevented  her  eating.  She  said  that  all 
her  life  she  had  been  constipated,  but  that  now  her 
bowels  were  completely  closed,  so  that  nothing  ever 
could  pass  again. 

She  wa,s  tried  on  leave  of  absence  at  home,  but  at 
the  end  of  three  weeks  was  brought  back  much 
wasted.      Probably  the  patient  will  die  of  phthisis  in 

In  some  of  these  cases  ulceration  of  the  duodenum 

has  beeu  proved  to  exist,  by  Dr.  Olaye  Shaw,  and  I 

have    found    similar    pathological   changes.      Patients 

lielonging  to  this  group,  as  a  rule,  slowly  lose  flesh 

and  Htrength,  become  bed-ridden,  and  die.     It  in  well 

that  every  method  of  feeding  should  he  pursued,  and 

that  the  food  should  be  varied  in  every  way,  in  tlie 

)pe    of   finding   some   which    will   be  retained  and 

(imilated.      The   many    patent   foods,    such    as   the 

ifonee  and  extract  of  meat,  with  pepsine  or  other 

stives,  may  be   administered.      Nutrient  enemata 
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may  be  given,  althougb  I  have  rarely  seen  good 
low  their  use,  when  the  other  methods  have  fail 
aad  I  have  once  or  twice  seen  symptoms  of  coll&pHe 
in  such  case?  follow  rect&l  feeding. 

The  last  variety  of  this  group  contains  cases  in 
which  the  complaint  is  that  the  bowels  never  act, 
and  that  from  some  cause  or  another  the  lower 
bowel  is  closed.  There  is  no  distinction  in  general 
appearances  between  this  class  and  the  last,  the 
Bymptoms  being  similar  in  almost  every  particular, 
Recently  we  had  a  patient  in  Bethlem,  who  for 
over  a  year  was  possessed  by  the  idea  that  all  his 
food  was  retained  and  gradually  passed  under  his 
skin,  so  that,  as  he  said,  he  had  tons  of  potatoes  in 
him ;  and  although  when  weighed  from  month  to 
month  he  was  shown  to  be  steadily  losing  weight, 
this  did  not  satisfy  him,  for  he  reiterated,  as  a  fact, 
the  statement  that  he  had  tons  of  food  about  him. 
He  steadily  lost  strength,  and  died,  there  being  no 
physical  cause  for  the  trouble  in  his  abdomen  to 
account  for  his  painful  sensations. 

A  similar  case  is  that  of  a  woman,  single, 
fifty-two  years  of  age,  who  had  a  previous  attack 
of  insanity,  from  which  she  recovered.  She  was 
admitted  into  Bethlem  in  the  spring  of  1883,  pos- 
sessed with  the  ideas  that  she  was  eternally  lost, 
that  her,  blood  was  turned  into  water,  and  that  her 
bowels  were  filling  up.  She  was  constantly  trying 
to  force  a  passage  with  her  fingers  (and  this  ia 
one  of  the  most  trying  symptoms  which  occur  iu 
these  patients,  the  constant  endeavour  to  relieve  in 
some  way  the  uneasy  sensations  from  wtiich  they  are 
suffering).  For  a  time  this  patient  lost  flesh  and 
strength,  but  after  seven  months'  treatment  she  began 
to  get  stout.  She  was  still,  however,  possessed  with  , 
^  the  same  miserable  feelings  and  unhappy  sensations. 
I  fear  the  case  will  pass  into  a  chronic  state  from 


Mhicli  she  wiJl  never  recover.  This  last  case  seiTes 
as  a.  good  example  of  the  whole  class. 

It  ia  comparatively  rare  to  meet  in  an  asylum  a 
patient  whose  complaint  about  viscei'al  sensations 
is  not  joined  to  some  idea  of  moral  uiiworthinesa ; 
and  it  will  be  almost  invariably  found  that  the 
patient  who  thinks  he  Las  lost  his  inside,  or  that 
nothing  passes  through  him,  will  sooner  or  later  be 
convinced  that  his  soul  ia  wrong  in  one  way  or 
another. 

Each  case  of  hypochondriasis  requires  special 
treatment.  The  yonng  case  requires  exercise,  liberal 
diet,  and  if  possible  change  of  scene,  change  of  com- 
panions, and  such  couditiona  as  are  Lest  obtained 
by  foreign  travel  with  skilled  attendant  or  medical 
companion.  A  doctor's  house  in  the  country,  where 
the  patient  is  taken  about  pretty  regularly  by  the 
medical  man,  is  also  of  use,  but  I  believe  many  cases 
are  spoilt  for  want  of  early  and  decided  cutting  off 
from  old  religious  and  social  surroundings.  Tonics, 
in  the  form  of  iron,  arsenic,  or  zinc,  are  useful,  but 
no  good  will  be  done  to  such  a  patient  unless  he  be 
allowed  to  take  some  simple  form  of  aperient  pretty 
regularly.  I  am  in  the  habit  of  commencing  with 
some  mineral  water  every  morning  before  break- 
fast, or  giving  tamar  Indien,  or  encouraging  the 
habit  of  taking  fruit  stewed  or  fresh,  or  oatmeal 
]iorridge.  Too  much  attention  must  not  be  paid 
to  the  state  of  the  bowels,  but  yet  there  is  consti- 
pation in  nearly  all  the  cases,  and  it  is  just  as  well 
to  recognise  the  fact.  If  purgatives  or  aperients  of 
the  kind  described  fail,  it  is  well  to  try  belladonna 
alone  or  with  nux  vomica,  and  I  have  found  good 
i-esults  in  the  administration  of  five  grains  of  the 
extract  of  aloes  and  one  grain  of  quinine  daily.  To 
place  the  patient  under  the  best  hygienic  conditions 
m  to  food,  stimulants,  and  surroundings  should  be 
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the  chief  object  ;  then  if  the  patient  be  young,  and 
has  not  suffered  long  from  the  disease,  he  may  recover, 

Clroiip  3. — SexnBl. ^Though  ordinary  hypo- 
chondriasis occurs  mostly  in  elderly  men,  there  is  a 
variety  of  the  same  disorder  commonly  met  with  in 
young  and  middle-aged  men  and  women.  Nothing  in 
this  world  bo  depresses  a  man  as  the  belief  that  he 
is  impotent,  ojid  whether  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of 
vising  his  reproductive  organs  or  not,  the  idea  that 
he  is  unmanned  reduces  biin  to  despair  j  and  ulthongh 
I  have  said  that  as  a  rule  the  hypochondriac  is  not 
actively  suicidal,  I  have  here  to  qualify  that  state- 
ment in  reference  to  the  cases  suffering  from  sexual 
liypochondriasis. 

Besides  the  cases  of  middle-aged  men  who  believe 
themselves  to  be  impotent,  there  are  other  cases  of 
youths  who  have  given  way  to  masturbation.  Such 
youths  pass  into  a  state  of  self  analysis,  and  of  study 
and  contemplation  of  their  reproductive  organs  and 
their  functions  in  the  same  way  that  the  ordinary 
hypochondriac  studies  his  digestion. 

In  some  cases  the  idea  is  that  there  is  somethiug 
or  other  wrong,  and  no  reasoning  or  explanation  is 
ftble  to  persuade  them  to  the  contrary.  Either  the  pa- 
tient is  hanntad  with  an  ideatlmt  he  ia  physically  and 
morally  ruined  because  he  has  erections  of  the  penis, 
or  he  is  equally  distracted  because  tliey  are  absent. 
This  class  is  the  one  which  gradually  develops  ideas 
about  spermatorrhcEa.  Take,  for  example,  a  man, 
twenty-eight  years  old,  who  was  from  early  boyhood 
given  to  self-abuse.  He  married  witli  tlio  idea  that 
he  would  thus,  at  all  events,  get  rid  of  that  vice,  and 
pass  into  a  healthier  and  mm-e  physiological  condition. 
For  a  time  he  seemed  better,  but  he  indulged  in  the 
most  extreme  way  in  sexual  gratification.  He  con- 
tinued at  his  work,  but  became  nervous  because 
the  sexual  act  became  less  pleasurable,  and  he 
K— 14 
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was  gradually  convinced  that  he  was  suffering  from 
spermatorrhoea.  His  whole  ideas  were  concentrated 
upon  this  matter.  He  consulted  doctors,  quacks,  profes- 
sional medical  works,  and  followed  every  particular 
advice  which  he  could  get,  at  one  time  exhausting 
himself  by  abstinence  from  meat  and  stimulants, 
and  at  another  time  overdrawing  his  physical  ac- 
count by  long  and  weakening  exercise.  Notwith- 
standing all  his  endeavours,  the  so-called  sperma- 
torrhoea became  worse  and  worse,  so  that,  as  he  ex- 
pressed it,  the  mere  going  to  the  closet,  or  brushing  by 
a  woman  in  the  street,  would  produce  an  emission 
without  any  sensation.  Do  what  he  would,  the  idea 
followed  him  into  the  workshop,  the  church,  and  the 
street  that  he  was  slowly  being  drained  away.  I 
found  that  arsenic  and  avoidance  of  doctors  did  him 
more  good  than  anything  else.  I  impressed  on  him, 
at  the  same  time,  the  importance  of  continuing  at  his 
work,  and  trying  to  occupy  his  mind  in  one  way  or 
another. 

Case  of  sexual  hypochondriasis ;  recovery. 
— A  coachman,  who  had  been  a  trusted  servant  of 
one  of  our  English  noblemen,  and  who  had  led  the 
rather  free  life  of  a  gentleman's  gentleman  during 
the  seasons  in  London,  had  not  only  contracted  some- 
what extravagant  habits,  but  also  had  managed  to  get 
venereal  disease  in  its  various  forms.  He  became 
engaged  to  be  married,  and  then  a  reformation  took 
place  in  his  conduct ;  but  he  was  surprised  to  find  that 
this  purer  form  of  affection  was  less  associated  with 
erotic  feeling  than  he  expected,  and  he  became  pos- 
sessed by  the  idea  that  he  was  impotent.  His  one 
idea  was  that  it  was  of  no  use  his  living,  that  he  was 
no  longer  fit  to  be  reckoned  among  men  ;  and  although, 
if  roused  from  these  ideas,  he  would  talk  not  only  in- 
telligently, but  pleasantly,  about  his  past  experiences, 
he  soon  relapsed  when  left  to  himself.     After  twelve 
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montJiB'  treatment  at  another  asylum  Iib  was  brought 
to  Bethlem,  and  having  been  over  &  year  there  I 
tried  tl:e  effect  of  forcing  him  back  into  hia  old  asso- 
ciations, and  daily  a  former  job-maat«r  to  hia  master 
tame  to  take  him  out  for  drivea  in  the  park  and 
elaewhere.  For  aome  weeks  little  progress  was  mode, 
yet,  undoubtedly,  his  interest  was  returning  to  his  old 
pursuita,  and  before  three  months  had  passed  he  waa 
sufficiently  well  to  be  sent  on  leave  of  ahseace  ;  at 
the  end  of  bis  leave  he  waa  discharged  recovered,  and 
has  not  only  lost  hia  ideaa  about  impotence,  but  has 
been  aatiafactoiiJy  mamed  to  his  former  love,  and  is 
in  full  work. 

It  is  comparatively  rare  to  meet  with  women 
suffering  from  similar  ideas ;  and  I  am  in  doubt 
whether  to  place  the  foUowing  case  under  thia  head,  or 
rather  to  look  upon  it  as  the  outcome  of  ordinary  me- 
lancholia. A  young  woman,  who,  by  the  way,  waa 
begotten  by  a  father  while  he  was  himaelf  on  leave  of 
absence  from  an  asylum,  having  become  engaged  to  be 
married  to  a  young  man  suitable  in  every  way,  took  a 
vague  fancy  that  it  was  wrong  to  marry.  She  treated 
her  lover  with  indifference,  and  caused  him  consider- 
able worry  and  annoyance  ;  but  he  fancied  these  were 
the  ways  of  women,  and  were  testa  of  his  affection,  and 
submitted  to  all  her  freaks,  the  more  especially  as  her 
mother  said,  "  it  will  be  all  right  when  once  married," 
After  several  confretei/yj*  the  wedding-day  arrived,  and 
the  young  couple  were  married ;  it  turned  out  after- 
wards that  the  bride  had  to  be  freely  stimulated  with 
brandy  before  she  could  be  got  to  church.  There  waa 
some  trouble  about  changing  her  dress,  and  getting 
her  into  her  travelling  costume  ;  but  this  waa  accom- 
pliahed,  and  bride  and  bridegroom  started  for  their 
future  home,  where  they  were  to  spend  their  honey- 
moon. It  waa  with  difficulty  that  tlie  bride  was  per- 
suaded to  go  to  bed,  and  on  the  bridegroom  repairing 
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to  the  bridal  chaml>er  lie  found  his  bride  Btill  in  her 
clothes,  lying  outside  the  bed.  No  perauasion  could 
induce  her  to  undresa,  and  ths  niatter-of-fa<!fc  bride- 
groom ■went  to  bed,  and  elept  without  his  bride.  The 
bride  spent  the  night  in  restlesslj  moaning  and  picking 
her  fingers,  aajing  she  was  unnatural,  and  not  like 
other  ■women.  It  was  proved  conclusively  that  there 
was  no  physical  incapacity  on  the  part  of  the  bride  or 
bridegroom,  and  the  case  having  been  tried  in  the 
divorce  court,  nullity  of  marriage  was  decreed. 

la  this  last  case  everything  depended  rather  upon 
the  ordinary  melancholic  feelings  that  something  was 
wrong  being  referred  to  the  reproductive  organs,  and 
SO,  though  not  a  perfectly  pure  case  of  hypochondriasis, 
sufficiently  resembles  it  to  be  cited  here.  And  there 
are  many  young  women  admitted  into  Bethlem  with 
vague  feelings  of  being  unnatural  in  consequence  of 
suppression  of  the  menses ;  these  generally  recover  in 
mind  and  body  under  tonic  and  general  treatment, 
■with  the  re-establishment  of  the  function. 

A  group  of  strange  cases  closely  connected  ■with 
the  (ibove  is  represented  by  some  instances  in  which 
some  act  of  immorality  is  committed,  and  although  it 
may  not  have  been  a  very  grievoua  fault  morally  or 
socially,  yet  the  person  is  never  able  to  throw  off  the 
impression.  Thus,  a  middle-aged  single  man,  who  had 
led  an  altogether  continent  life,  on  one  occasion  ex- 
posed hia  person  at  his  bedroom  ■window,  and  although 
no  one  seems  to  have  been  affected  by  the  exposure, 
and  althongh  for  some  weeks  it  made  no  impression 
upon  him  beyond  a  slight  feeling  of  having  done  an 
immodest  and  unworthy  act,  yet,  becoming  dyspeptic 
and  out  of  health,  he  began  to  be  impressed  more  and 
more  with  the  gravity  of  the  act  he  had  committed. 
He  sought  relief  by  going  to  his  religious  adviser ;  he 
tried  by  confession,  by  charity,  and  by  general  good 
deeds,  to  -wipe  out  the  evil ;  hut  nothing  he  could  do  in 
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any  way  removed  the  anguish,  and  day  by  day  his 
grief  grew  like  a  mooBter  iu  a  nightmare,  threatening 
to  smother  and  destroy  him.  He  had  no  loss  of  intel- 
lect, no  loss  of  reasoning  power,  had  inir  ability  to 
transact  his  ordinary  business,  but  whenever  alone  the 
same  horror  always  returned.  Such  a  caae  may  seem 
unusual ;  but  I  have  seen  a  dozen  at  least  similar  in 
nearly  every  particular,  except  that  the  first  cause  has 
been  different  in  each,  but  has  been,  without  excep- 
tion, some  dii-ty  or  low  act  in  connection  with  the  re- 
productive organs,  the  symptoms  rarely  coming  on  at 
first,  but  growing  almost  unperceived  till  the  morbid 
condition  is  fully  established.  Where  practical,  ad- 
vising such  patients  to  learn  a  musical  iustriunent 
is  useful  in  distracting  the  attention  and  giving  a 
pleasant  stimulus.  Marriage  is  hardly  to  be  recom- 
mended, for  they  are  already  sufficiently  prone  to 
direll  upon  sexual  matters,  and  being  ignorant  of  the 
physiology  of  reproduction,  are  likely  to  indulge  with- 
out restraint,  or  else,  through  nervousness,  to  fuel 
impotent. 

General  paralytis  of  the  insane,  with  early  symploma 
qfa  hypochondriacal  nature. — Tliomas  F.,  married,  43, 
architect,  admitted  February,  1882.  Paternal  aunt  in 
an  asylum.  Phthisis  also  present  on  the  father's 
side.  TTJH  illness  began  witix  suspicion  and  doubt 
three  months  before  admission.  Over-study  was  given 
OB  the  causa  He  was  very  suspicious,  and  fancied  he 
was  going  to  be  hanged.  He  thought  the  room  was 
filled  with  electricity.  He  had  hallucinations  of  sight 
and  hearing.  He  complained  of  his  thoughts  and  his 
words  running  away  from  the  top  of  his  head.  He  re- 
sisted being  dressed.  He  refused  food.  He  was  fidl 
of  hypochondriacal  delusions  for  a  year,  then  he  slowly 
developed  fully -marked  general  paralytic  symptoms. 

General  hypoehondriaaia  /oUoiomg  dysentery.  — 
Eliza  C,  single,  31.     Ho  history  of  neui-oaia  in.  tha 
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family.  This  patient  had  BuSered  from  Bome  West 
ludian  fever,  and  had  to  return  to  England  in 
consequence  of  dysentery.  She  was  extremely  ema- 
ciated and  anemic. 

She  believed  God  communicated  with  her,  telling 
her  not  to  eat,  and  added  that  she  must  die. 

She  was  obstinate,  and  at  times  inclined  to  be 
violent  if  she  were  forced  to  take  food. 

Ifo  dysenteric  symptoms  existed,  and  no  treatment 
made  any  impression  on  her  symptoms. 

She  moaned  all  day  long  about  her  dying  state 
and  about  the  brutality  of  the  doctors  in  not  sending 
for  her  relations,  as  she  had  at  most  only  a  few  days 
to  live. 

She  understood  everything  that  was  said  (o  her, 
and  her  speech  and  actions  were  coherent. 

The  one  idea  which  dominated  every  other  was 
that  of  her  coming  death,  and  no  reference  to  the  fact 
that  she  had  had  the  same  ideas  for  many  months 
past  had  any  power  with  her. 

Her  condition  being  associated  with  weakness  due 
to    a   physical   disorder  may   possibly  be  recovered 

In  similar  case^s  the  patients  have  iiad  ideas  that 
they  had  syphilis,  smali-pos,  or  some  other  contagious 
disease,  and  it  is  common  for  such  ideas  to  be  associated 
with  the  notion  that  there  was  moral  impurity  as 
well,  so  that  there  is  but  one  step  between  the  fancy 
that  the  person  is  BufTering  from  syphilis  and  that  he 
is  an  unpardonable  sinner.  These  cases  have  all  the 
other  characteristics  of  the  hypochoniiriaCj  inteileo- 
tually  and  morally. 

To  sum  up,  liypoohondriasia  may  be  so  extreme  as 
to  require  the  removal  of  a  person  from  home  sur- 
roundings, and  may  even  require  detention  in  an 
asylum ;  the  chief  reasons  for  sending  such  persons 
to  asylums  are  the  obstinate  refusal  of  food,  or  thn 
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suicidal  tendencies.  Hypochondriasis  may  be  simple, 
01"  more  comraouly  it  is  connected  with  some  delusiona 
of  a  melancholic  type. 

Hypochondriacal  insanity  may  attack  porsons  of 
any  age  or  condition. 

It  may  be  the  initial  stags  of  some  other  mental 
disorder,  such  as  mania,  or  it  may  be  the  tirat  part  of 
the  diseased  process  in  geneml  paralysis  of  the  insane. 

It  may  depend  on  Hoiaa  organic  disease,  such  as 
phthisis  or  renai  disease ;  or  it  may  only  be  what  ia 
called  a  functional  disorder. 

It  ia  curable  in  direct  proportion  to  the  aeutenesa 
of  the  attack,  and  to  the  genei-al  vita!  condition  of  the 
patient 

Change  of  Hurroundinga,  exercise,  and  good  hygienic 
treatment,  are  better  than  many  visits  of  the  doctor. 


CHAPTER  VIL 

MELANCHOLIA. 


— Varieties ;  autive,  iiasaive,  and  Btup 
uid  result — Relationaliip  of  melajich 

Melancholia  is  a  state  of  mental  depression,  in 
which  the  misei-y  ia  unreasonable  either  in  relation 
to  it«  apparent  cause,  or  in  the  peculiar  form  it 
assumes,  the  mental  pain  depending  on  physical  and 
bodily  changes,  and  not  dii'ectly  on  the  eiieironnieni. 

1.  Melancholia  may  be  one  stage  in  the  mental 
disorder;  thus,  it  may  usher  in  mania  or  general  para- 
lysis of  the  insane,  it  may  be  present  after  an  attack 
of  mania,  aa  a  phase  of  reaction,  or  it  may  be  one  of 
the  stages  in/o(i«  ciri^laire. 


2.  Melancholia  may  be  a  complete  process  in 
iteelf. 

Melancholia  varies  greatly  in  its  aspectB,  just  as 
grief  causes  an  emotional  storm  in  one  person  while 
it  stuns  and  stiipelies  another ;  so  the  exaggerated 
melancholy  may  be  of  an  emotional  or  of  a.  dull 
lype. 

I  shall  divide  the  class  of  cases  which  come  under 
the  head  melancholia  as  naturally  as  I  can  ;  1.  Into 
those  with  siwtpie  melancholy,  Le.  those  in  whom  the 
misery  and  its  expression  are  simply  slight  exaggera- 
tions of  natumi  states,  those  cases  in  whom  there  is 
no  real  delusion,  no  fiction  such  as  that  they  are 
ruined  or  damned.  2.  In  contrast  to  these  are 
those  suffering  from  actice  insanity,  those  who,  instead 
of  suffering  in  silence,  are  constantly  bemoaning  their 
lot,  and,  witU  hand-wringing  and  hair-tearing,  are 
heaping  curses  upon  themselves.  Such  cases  often 
resemble  patients  suffering  from  mania  in  aspect. 

The  cases  of  most  profound  misery  are  classed  as 
suffering  from  melaTiehalia  attonitay  ov  pcasive  melati- 
choly. 

Grief  is  a  weight  crushing  these  patients  out  of  all 
their  social  relationships. 

They  are  the  most  miserable  to  look  at  of  all 
lunatics,  go  mindless  may  they  appear  that  they  may 
be  mistaken  for  patients  sufiering  from  dementia. 

Melancholia  may  depend  for  its  existence  on  some 
delusion,  but  much  moi-e  frequently  the  misery  gires 
rise  to  the  delusion.  A  saturated  solution  of  grief 
causes,  as  it  were,  a  delusion  to  ciystolLise  and  take 
a  definite  form. 

Melancholia  has  a  bodily  and  a  mental  aspect. 

Pbysjfial  symptoms. — It  is  associated  with  an 
anxious  expression  more  or  less  pronounced,  the  skin 
is  generally  sallow,  the  appetite  bad,  digestion  imper- 
fcst,  tongue  moist,  often  tremoloua  and  ilabby,  bowels 
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oontined,  and  general  nutrition  impaired.  Some  di- 
gestive fault  is,  in  many  cases,  the  basis  of  the  refusal 
to  take  food,  which  is  one  of  the  most  serious  symptoniB 
in  this  disorder.  The  circulation  is  feeble,  but  as  a 
rule  there  is  nothing  special  in  the  pulse  which  can 
be  associated  with  melancholia.  Later  I  shall  point 
out  that  melancholic  symptoms  are  not  unfrequently 
associated  with  visceral  disease ;  but  the  association  is 
not  so  frequent  as  to  deserve  extended  notice  here.  I 
have  knowiL  the  volume  of  the  pulse  materially  differ 
in  oases  of  recuiTent  melancholia,  so  that  whereas  the 
upstroke  was  represented  by  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  a 
period  of  depression,  it  was  represented  on  the  sphyg- 
raographic  tracing  by  neariy  half  an  inch  in  the 
interval  of  health.  Respiration  is  generally  slowed, 
but  without  any  noteworthy  change  in  rhythm.  As 
a  rule,  the  bodily  movements  are  slow  or  monotonous, 
and  the  temperature  ia  occasionally  sub-normal  ; 
frequently  it  is  maintained  at  its  ordinary  standard, 
or  may  in  active  melancholia  be  above  normal. 
Although  sexual  feelings  are  in  many  cases  in  abey- 
ance, yet  this  is  not  constantly  the  case.  Menstruation 
ie  frequently  absent  in  women,  but  there  may  still  be 
sexual  desire,  and  in  both  men  and  women  I  have 
known  cases  of  sexual  excess  and  of  masturbation 
during  periods  of  mental  depression.  Sleeplessness  is 
one  of  the  must  chaiacteristic  symptoms  of  this 
condition.  There  are  several  varieties  of  sleepless- 
ness,  one  in  which  the  patient  is  restless,  excited,  and 
unable  to  remain  for  a  single  minute  in  one  position. 
Such  cases  belong  to  the  active  melancholic  claas. 
Other  patients  will  lie  placidly  without  moving,  but 
saffei'tng  torments  (so  they  ttOl  me)  from  sheer  misery, 
and  some  such  placidly  sleepless  patients  seem  to  be 
able  to  do  without  complete  loss  of  consciousness  in 
Bleep  for  a  very  great  length  of  time.  They  do  not 
treac  themselves  out  as  do  the  more  active  and  restless 
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cases.  They  get  rest,  and  probably  there  ia  some 
sleep,  although  an  unvefreBhiog  or  unrecognised  sleep, 
which  enables  them  to  endure  for  many  months.  I 
remember  a  patient  who  recovered  in  the  end,  but 
■who  for  over  three  months  was  never  found  asleep 
once  by  the  night  watch,  who  visited  her  hourly;  and 
on  recovery  this  patient  asserted  that  she  never  lost 
consciousness  during  the  whole  of  the  three  months. 

There  are  other  conditions  of  sleep  which  we  meet 
with  in  melancholia.  In  some  the  patients  own  they 
sleep,  but  at  the  same  time  say  that  the  sleep  ia  alto- 
gether unrefreshing,  so  that  when  they  wake  up 
they  feel  no  better  than,  when  they  went  to  bed. 
Another  form  of  insensibility  occurs  in  these  pa- 
tients, BO  that  they  eat  or  drint  in  large  quantities, 
and  yet  without  any  feeling  of  satiety.  Lastly,  they 
may  sleep  in  a  way  which  many  have  described  as 
"  dead  sleep,"  a  condition  which  they  compare  rather 
to  syncope  than  to  ordinary  forge  tfnlness.  They  de- 
scribe a  sudden  plunging  into  unconsciousness,  and 
an  unexpected,  unsatisfied  return  to  wakefuiness,  and 
in  these  cases  also  there  is  as  complete  a  want  of  any 
refreshing  influence  as  in  the  former  ones. 

SeDBory  symptom s.^Sense  perception  In  such 
cases  is  often  dull,  and  in  some  cases  the  melancholia 
seems  directly  to  be  associated  with  impairment  or 
loss  of  one  or  more  of  the  special  senses.  I  am  con- 
stantly in  the  habit  of  referring  particularly  to  cases 
in  which  loss  of  sight  or  deafness  is  associated  with 
the  development  of  melancholic  symptoms ;  but  gener- 
ally the  chief  change  is  one  of  dulled  perception  and 
slow  reaction.  In  a  way  this  may  be  explained  by 
the  abstraction  of  the  patient's  attention;  his  mind 
being  entirely  occupied  along  one  line  it  is  difficult 
to  attract  his  attention  in  another.  In  this  way  an 
apparent  loss  of  common  sensibility  may  occur,  so 
that  a  melancholic  patient  may  pick  his  hands  till 
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they  bleed,  or  mabe  holes  in  his  forehead  with  his 
nails  without  seeming  to  feel  it.  The  chief  perver- 
sions of  sense,  however,  are  the  hallucinations  and 
illusions  which  are  so  common  in  these  patients. 

Probably,  next  to  delusional  insanity,  it  is  more 
common  to  meet  with  hallucinations  in  this  group  of 
mental  disorders  than  in  any  other.  A  very  largo 
proportion  of  patients  suffering  from  melancholia  have 
necse  perversions,  and  half  of  the  dreads,  horrors,  and 
suspicions  which  fill  the  minds  of  the  patients  are  due 
to  subjective  impressions.  "  Voices  "  are  constantly 
heard  by  night  and  by  day  threatening,  warning, 
accusing,  and  vilifying.  Visions  of  horror,  alarm,  and 
threateninga  are  conveyed  by  one  or  other  of  the 
senses,  which  keep  the  patient  ever  on  the  rack.  The 
causation  of  these  hallucinations  will  be  considered  in 
detail,  and  examples  will  be  given  later.  It  may, 
however,  be  well  to  state  hern  that  hallucinationa, 
although  most  common  of  heai-ing  and  next  probably 
of  sight,  are  atill  extremely  frequent  with  common 
fiensibility,  producing  the  thousand  and  one  strange 
feelings  of  so-called  magnetism,  electricity,  spiritual 
communication  or  influence,  and  the  like. 

Mental  symptoms. — In  ordinary  melancholia 
the  memory  is  good  ;  patients  accurately  recall  what 
has  taken  place  before  the  attack  ;  they  remember 
what  has  occurred  during  the  attack,  and  vividly 
recollect  the  supposed  cause  of  their  break-down, 
whicli  generally  to  them  appears  some  frightful  enor- 
mity or  injury  which  has  been  magnified  and  coloured 
by  their  morbidly  sensitive  condition.  I  have  several 
letters  from  patients  telling  me  they  remembered 
being  told  by  the  doctors  to  rouse  themselves,  and 
that  such  advice  had  had  an  influence  upon  them. 
Hey  feel  acutely  the  tones  in  which  they  are  ad- 
I  dressed,  and  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that, 
i[h  they  should  be  spoken  to  in  a  straightforward. 


'way,  yet  tbia  should  be  done  without  aneering  or 
bantering,  for  they  will  recall  an  unkindly  word  or  act 
as  well  as  a  kindly  one,  Tlie  association  of  ideas  is 
often  natural,  and  although  the  ideas  may  seem  to  flow 
but  slowly  compared  with  those  in  the  acut«  mania, 
yet  they  are  normal  in  relation  to  one  another.  Patients 
often  will  be  found  able  to  argue  perfectly  clearly  and 
connectedly  about  other  patients,  and  upon  subjects 
not  connected  with  their  own  insanity ;  but  as  soon  as 
they  are  brought  face  to  face  with  their  own  coadition 
they  are  unable  to  balance  ideas.  The  patient  who 
feels  herself  a  source  of  contagion,  and  who  is  desirous 
to  be  buried  alive  to  prevent  others  being  affected  with 
the  pestilence,  is  in  no  way  convinced  she  is  wrong 
because  from  day  to  day  the  patients  around  her  do 
not  acquire  the  disease ;  yet  she  can  see  the  absurdity 
of  one  who  daily  compluins  tbat  she  was  galvan- 
ised the  night  before,  or  of  another  who  says  the 
attendants  are  men  in  women's  clothes.  We  had  some 
little  time  ago  at  Bethlem  a  woman  possessed  by  the 
idea  tliat  she  had  t!ie  itch,  and  this  idea  caused  her  to 
object  to  shake  hands  with  the  doctors  ;  and  although 
she  was  at  one  time  answered  according  to  her  folly, 
and  at  another  not  according  to  her  folly,  her  ideas 
long  remained  unchanged,  neithei-  reasou  nor  banter 
appealing  to  her.  As  far  as  her  powers  of  judgment 
with  respect  to  the  beat  mode  of  managing  a  house 
or  controUing  her  children  were  concerned,  she  was 
reasonable  enough.  She  lost  her  delusion  one  night 
suddenly. 

One  characteristic  of  the  melancholic  patient  is 
that  his  egotism  should  be  so  nearly  allied  to  thab  of 
the  hypochondriac,  and  in  Edgar  Allan  Foe's  worda, 
"he  is  doubting,  dreaming  dreams  no  mortals  ever 
dared  to  dream  before,"  so  that  a  patient  suffering 
from  melancholia  will  describe  himself  as  being  the  only 
one  who  bos  had  such  experiences.     The  very  charm 
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of  texts  in  Scripti  re  about  the  unpardonable  am  is 
that  there  was  to  be  b  t  one  cast  awav  If  thei  e  had 
been  hundreds  of  unpardonaHe  a  jinprK  it  would  not 
have  appealed  to  tl  e  nsane  more  tl  an  the  general 
Btatemect  that  we  axe  all  aim  ers,  or    as  the  Psalmist 
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said  in  his  ha,ste,  "  all  liare 
choiy  is  very  well  shown  i 
I  insert  here: 

"  Vous  etea  trop  bonne  en 
paB  la  moindre  considferation. 
dant  Tenir  encore  une  foia  m 


'     Tlie  egotism  of  melan- 
the  graphic  letter  which 

li  qui  ne  merite 
3  poiiye7  cepcn- 
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bien  obligee.  II  lie  faut  pan  uttendre,  ma  ch^re  a 
que  je  retourne  dans  le  monde.  Je  suia  trop  n 
mfime  pour  cela,  et  si  pour  ce  moode,  h1oi"s  certaine- 
ment  pour  le  ciel.  J'ai  quitti,  d'une  manifire  la  pluB 
impie,  ma  propre  posittou  dans  la  aociete  ;  ce  ne  fut 
jamais  mon  destiu  que  d'6tre  icL  Je  m'y  suis  con- 
damn^e  pour  ma  seule  faute,  faute  inouie,  je  crota, 
dans  toutea  les  aimalcs  de  la  race  humaiue.  II  reste 
ehez-vous  quelques  objeta  qui  m'ont  autrefois  appai-te- 
nua,  et  je  seraia  bien  obligee  ai  voua  Touliez  avoir  la 
bontd  de  lea  distribuer  de  quelque  manifere  qu'il  voub 
Bemblera  bon.  Tant  de  jolies  chosea  que  je  ne  reverrai 
jamais,  dea  cadeaux  de  mea  parents  et  de  plusieurs 
amiea-deliora  chores,  toua  inutilea  k  present.  Oh  \ 
que  ne  puia-je  aller  voua  voir  comme  dana  les  temps 
passes,  et  entendre  votre  voix  douce  et  gaie  !  Voua 
avez  et^  toujoura  si  bonne  et  pleine  d'amiti^  pour  moi, 
et  j'ai  regrett^  toiite  votre  affection.  Que  n'aije 
auivi  votre  bon  exemple,  alora  j'aurais  6t6  aussl  utile 
et  heureuae  I  Lea  benedictions  du  ciel  restent  aur 
votre  tSte ;  vous  6tea  du  nombre  dea  saintes  qui 
demeiirent  dans  lea  lieux  qui  seront  pleins  de  la 
gloire  et  de  la  presence  de  Dieu.  Penaez-vous  de 
temps  en  tempa  k  moi,  miserable  et  seule  dana  les 
tourmente  de  Tetemite,  et  sans  aucune  amie  pour 
aoulager  mes  misbres  !  Eecevez  rasaurance  de  mon 
amitii,  mais  c'est  une  amitie  pleine  de  regret. 
Votre  nial-lieoreuae 

El  EOS  0  HE." 

The  correlatire  of  egotiam  is  self-conaciousnesa; 
and,  as  some  have  described  it,  the  melancholic  seems 
"wrapped  "up  in  himself  j  and  this  idea  of  "self- 
wrapping"  ia  a  good  one,  and  describes  the  condition 
admirably.  It  is  impossible  to  define  the  boundary 
between  the  melancholic  patient,  and  the  one  who, 
from   exaggeration   of    self-feeling,    has   become   the 
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delusional  lunatic  ;  for  although  the  genei'al  bodily 
and  mental  symptoms  of  the  latter  differ  materially 
from  those  of  the  former,  yet  they  are  but  vari&blB 
developments  from  a  similar  stock.  In  the  one, 
the  growth  and  development  of  ideas  ha:a  gone  on 
under  a  morbid  influence,  so  that  the  growth,  like  that 
of  a  plant  growing  in  a  cellar,  may  be  considerable 
and  varied,  but  yet  with  an  unhealthy  colour  in 
every  fibre,  whereas  the  other  has  ceased  to  develop, 
but  remains  preserved  in  all  its  grim  horror  by  its 
dark  surroundings. 

Other  points  connected  with  the  egotistical  and 
self-conscious  side  are  the  ideas  of  moral  and  physicsl 
change  and  perversion.  Patients  describe  themselvea 
as  being  unnatural,  as  having  lost  all  power  of  human 
love  ;  they  believe  themselves  to  be  ruined,  and  to  Ije 
the  causes  of  misery  to  those  around  them  ;  or  they 
may  be  crushed  by  the  dread  of  an  impending  sorrow. 
I  often  think  that  tjie  priest  of  Apollo  Laocoon 
well  represents  the  unpardonable  siimer,  and  that  the 
sword  over  the  head  of  Damocles  marks  but  the 
feeling  of  impending  fate  as  felt  by  the  patient 
suffering  from  melancholy. 

Two  other  prominent  symptoma  are  associated  in 
the  public  mind  with  melancholia.  The  one,  religious 
mania  so-called,  and  the  other,  auiaidal  tendencies.  I 
have  referred  (see  page  50),  under  the  head  of  causation 
of  insanity,  to  the  relationship  of  religious  move- 
ments to  inuuiity,  and  I  would  repeat  the  statement 
that  religion  rarely  produces  insanity,  but  constantly 
colours  it.  It  may  be  said  that  the  very  fact  of  its  oc- 
curring so  frequently  as  a  symptom,  and  having  some 
relationship  as  an  exciting  cause,  are  sufficient  evi- 
dences that  it  is  an  important  element  in  the  produe- 
tioa  of  the  disorder.  But  I  would  reply  that  the  gun- 
cotton  requires  but  a  light,  it  matters  not  whether 

comes  from  an  electric  spai'k,    a    steam-engine, 
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or  a  silent  match.  The  real  explanation  of  the  im- 
mense number  of  cases  with  religious  ideas,  suffering 
from  melancholia,  ia  that  religion,  being  an  unde- 
fined environment  of  maa,  lends  itself  readily  to  the 
explajiation  of  the  unknown.  Religion  begins  by 
formuJating  a  series  of  dogmata  which  can  in  no  way 
be  dispioved,  and  ita  followers  are  taught  that  they 
are  to  judge  of  their  relationship  to  the  great  ques- 
tions, not  so  much  by  their  actions  as  by  their  feelings. 
What- wonder  is  it,  then,  that,  having  strange  feelings 
whicli  they  have  never  before  experienced,  they  should 
infer  that  these  are  only  to  be  explained  on  religious 
grounds  1  It  does  not  matter  much  what  the  previous 
education  of  the  patient  has  been.  I  have  known  a 
man  who  for  twenty-five  years  led  the  life  of  a  cid- 
tured  atheist ;  a  man  whose  whole  energies  were 
developed  for  self-gratification  in  every  way;  who 
was  refined  by  his  knowledge  of  ancient  and  modem 
literature,  and  by  a  constant  intercourse  with  the 
world,  yet,  on  becoming  melancholic,  he  subsided  into 
an  emotionally  religious  man,  appealing  to  all  whom 
he  met  to  look  after  the  welfare  of  their  souls,  be- 
lieving himself  to  be  cast  away  for  ever. 

It  is  needless  now  to  enlarge  further  on  the  ao- 
calted  "religions  mania,"  aa  it  will  be  seen  that  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases  referred  to  this  group, 
there  is  only  a  strong  tendency  to  explain  tlieir 
misery  by  means  of  some  text  or  religious  dogma  ; 
for  instance,  one  patient  who  was  desperately  suicidal 
and  also  homicidal,  believed  that  he  was  destined  to 
bo  the  second  Judas  Iscariot,  and  would  have  to  pass 
through  the  same  course  aa  his  prototype  when  mil- 
lennium was  at  hand.  This  last  patient  was,  as  I  say, 
not  only  sviicidal,  but  homicidal.  As  a  rule  there  is 
much  greater  danger  from  suicide  in  these  cases  than 
from  homicide ;  but  as  it  is  impossible  accurately 
to  gauge  the  motives  of  an  insane  jierson,  it  would  be 
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dangeroDS  to  eaj  that  simply  because  a.  man  is  strongly 
suicidal  he  is  not  likely  to  be  homicidal  also.  It 
might  be  sa.id  that  a  man  who  belisTed  himeeH  to  be 
Judaa  lacariot  would  have  no  reason  to  wish  to  kill  any 
one  hut  Christ ;  but  this  very  man  determined  and 
attempted,  oo  two  occasions,  to  kill  me,  without  being 
able  to  give  any  other  reason  tlian  that  he  would  ba 
no  worse  off  in  the  future  state  whether  he  killed  me 
or  not.  This  ia  a  good  example  of  the  difficulty,  if 
not  imposaibility,  of  calculating  on  the  actions  of  an 
insane  person,  though  in  many  respects  he  may  appear 
to  be  nothing  beyond  a  monomaniac. 

Sviaidal  tendencies  may  arise  from  very  different 
canses,  just  as  the  attempt  may  be  made  in  very 
different  waya.  It  ia  strange,  in  reference  to  thia  last 
point,  tliat  suicidal  patients  should  have  favourite 
methods  of  putting  an  end  to  their  lives,  and  that 
they  will  even  incur  danger  in  order  to  accomplish 
their  end.  In  this  way  I  have  known  a  patient  ex- 
tremely well-behaved  while  at  our  convalescent  home, 
■who  appeared  to  have  forgotten  all  about  his  desire  to 
kill  himself  until  he  was  discharged,  when,  avoiding 
liver  and  railway,  he  blew  his  brains  out  with  a 
revolver,  having  first  attempted  to  kiU  himself  in  thia 
manner  before  his  admission  into  the  hospital.  It  is 
narrated  also  that  a  patient  escaped  from  an  asylum 
•ad  swam  a  river,  and  then  threw  himself  under  a 
railway  train.  The  monotony  of  their  thoughts  thus 
persists  and  shows  itself  even  in  attempts  at  self- 
destruction.  Patients  may  commit  suicide  to  get 
rid  of  the  bodily  or  mental  misery  from  which  they 
suffer;  it  is  thus  with  certaiu  hypochondriacs;  they 
may  commit  suicide  because  they  believe  themselves 
too  bad  to  live,  or  because  they  think  their  influence 
is  spirituaOy  or  physically  contaminating.  They  may 
kill  themselves  because  "  voices  "  urge  them  to  do  so,  or 
tell  them  they  are  too  cowardly  to  dare  to  die ;  ideas 
-14 


of  being  followed  or  persecuted  often  cause  Buicide ; 
patients  may  achieve  the  same  end  because  they 
believe  they  have  to  bear  the  sins  and  Borrows  of  the 
world ;  or  believing  they  are  already  dead,  or  SO 
utterly  changed  and  unnatural,  they  consider  that 
throwing  thenisfilves  into  the  river  is  but  getting  rid 
□f  a  dead  and  decaying  body.  The  dread  of  vivisec- 
tion and  the  horror  of  hearing  the  cries  of  their  re- 
lations, who  they  think  are  being  tortured,  make 
patients  desperately  suicidal. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  every  possible  cause  or  idea 
which  may  lead  to  suicide.  The  above,  however, 
point  out  sufficiently  the  chief  causes  which  may  give 
rise  to  attempts  at  suicide  in  patients  suffering  from 
melancholia  ;  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  patients 
may  kill  themselves  when  suffering  from  other  forms 
of  mental  disease  as  well  as  melancholia.  The  maniac 
may  thfow  himself  from  a  height,  because  lie  believes 
that  angels  bear  hiio  up  ;  or  the  general  piiralytio, 
with  all  his  fulness  of  happiness,  may  cause  hia  own 
death  in  his  attemjrt  to  show  his  immortality. 

Melancholia  haviug  now  been  considered  generally 
in  its  bodily  and  mental  aspects,  and  haviug  been  sub- 
divided into  convenient  groups,  it  remains  for  me  to 
describe  more  fully  its  general  pathology  and  letiology, 
its  course  and  the  results  following  it. 

Melancholia  may  be  the  menbtl  aids  of  bodily 
disease.  In  certain  temperaments  change  in  the 
nutrition  of  tbe  brain  depending  on  some  general  or 
local  disease  may  set  up  mental  pain.  The  mental 
machine  no  longer  acting  smoothly,  there  is  friction 
and  imperfect  action. 

nelancbolia  is  common  in  conditions  of  phy- 
Blcal  n'eakness  apart  from  organic  disease. 

ExbauMJon,  or  drain  on  the  nei-vous  system, 
may  set  up  the  disordered  process. 

Not  only  is   direct  drain  a  cause  of  melancholiu. 
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but  any  cause,  bodily  or  mental,  which  worries  the 
body  or  the  mind,  any  cause  which  by  its  constancy, 
or  fay  its  frequent  repetition,  gives  no  chance  of  repair, 
may  also  cause  melancholia. 

In  some  cases  toxic  materials  in  the  blood  will  act 
in  the  same  way. 

Just  as  mania  was  pouited  out  to  be  a  condition 
of  weakness  with  loss  of  control,  so  melancholia  is  a 
state  of  painful  self-conscious  weakness. 

Melantholia  may  in  its  course  be  progressive, 
passing  from  a  vague  feeling  of  inexplicable  unhappi- 
ness  through  a  stage  of  more  profound  misery  to  one 
of  the  deepest  woe. 

Melancholia  may  consist  of  a  series  of  fits  of  de- 
pression of  greater  or  less  intensity  separated  by 
periods  of  mental  health. 

As  I  have  already  stated,  melancholia  may  be 
the  initial  stage  of  any  form  of  mental  disorder. 

Melancholia  may  suddenly  pass  off,  or  it  may 
gradually  clear  up. 

In  most  cases  the  recovery  from  melancholia  is 
associated  with  improveraeot  in  general  health. 

Slow,  steady  recovery  is  especially  coremon  in 
young,  otherwise  healtliy,  people,  and  in  those  in 
whom  the  melancholy  has  been  but  an  exaggeration 
of  a  natural  physic^  or  moral  depression.  Thus  it 
was  with  a  man  who  slowly  became  possessed  by  the 
idea  that  he  had  been  the  cause  of  his  late  wife's 
death,  and  who,  in  consequence,  was  sleepless,  suicidal, 
and  lachrymose  for  weeks ;  but  when  he  began  to  sleep 
better  and  to  assume  a  more  healthy  aspect  bodily 
and  facially  he  began  to  lose  these  ideas,  and  men- 
tally and  physically  became  wdl.  In  other  cases,  the 
attacks  of  depression  go  and  come  for  a  time,  gradu- 
ally becoming  more  pronounced,  and  in  such  cases  con- 
siderable risk  is  run  and  fatal  accidents  occur.  Thus, 
a    woman  I  once  saw  in  the  country   was    suffering 


from  mental  depression  that  had  followed  the  death 
of  her  husband,  which  left  her  in  poor  circiim- 
stancea.  She  was  living  in  a  solitary,  out-of-the-way 
houae.  She  was  depressed  for  some  days,  and  then 
Bet  about  her  household  duties  as  befora  Again  de- 
pression came  on,  and  her  friends  grew  alarmed.  I 
saw  her,  and  warned  them  of  the  .danger  of  leaving 
her  alone.  The  magistrate  was  informed  of  her  con- 
dition, but  when  he  visited  her  she  was  again  qniet, 
and  he  declined  to  aet  in  the  matter.  Within  a  week 
after  she  hanged  herself  in  th*  barn.  In  such  cases, 
in  women,  it  is  particularly  noteworthy  that  the  chief 
danger  occurs  about  the  menstrual  periods.  Cases 
with  recurrences  of  this  kind,  if  treated  sufficiently 
early,  may  go  through  the  inverse  process,  having 
slighter  recurrences  at  longer  intervals  till  they  com- 
pletely recover. 

Some  cases  recovei'  suddenly,  and  these  cases  are 
even  more  difficult  to  explain  than  similar  ones  met 
with  in  acute  mania  and  hysteria.  I  have  known  a 
patient  with  melancholia  with  delusions,  fall  asleep, 
and  wake  up  to  find  the  cloud  gone.  And  I  have 
known  a  person  convinced  of  the  faithlessness  of  hia 
wife,  who  had  constructed  a  whole  romance  of  cir- 
cumstantial evidence  which  completely  misled  me  into 
believing  that  it  was  possible  that  he  was  after  all 
rather  sinned  against  than  deluded,  lose  the  whole  of 
this  airy  fabric  when  leave  of  absence  was  granted  to 
him  and  his  home  environments  were  re-established. 
Not  only  may  delusions  pass  off  suddenly,  but  the 
gloom  of  melancholy  niay  also  lift  itself  as  a  cloud 
from  a  valley.  One  patient,  who  was  in  Bethlem  for 
fifteen  months,  although  standing  like  a  veritable  statue 
of  woe,  neither  speaking  nor  eating,  nor  allowing 
anything  to  be  done  for  hira  during  that  time,  yet 
when  being  removed  as  "  uncured  "  from  the  asylum, 
suddenly  woke  up,  conversed  freely,  and   i-emained 
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'  ■well  for  twelve  years,  after  the  lupae  of  which  time 
te  was  brought  back  to  Bethlem  in  a.  similar  con- 
dition. Having,  however,  become  wiser  by  former 
experience,  we  did  not  on  this  occasion  allow  him  to 
become  mentally  rigid  ;  but  by  means  of  sending  him 
for  drives,  and  for  a  few  hours  at  a  time  restoring  hia 
home  associations,  we  were  enabled  a  second  time  to 
discharge  him,  and  this  time  as  "cured."  I  shall 
give  other  examples  of  the  more  or  !esa  sodden  cures 
which  may  occur  in  melancholia. 

Others  may  pass  from  melancholy  witJi  stupor  oa 
KQ  active  disorder,  into  a  state  of  stolid  misery,  in 
which  the  miserable  aspect  is  rather  the  indication  of 
the  Diiaery  which  has  been  felt  than  an  index  to  the 
feelings  at  the  time. 

Melancholia  may  end  in  secondary  dementia,  and 
in  all  large  asylums  there  are  sure  to  be  found  many 
patientB,  often  useful  helps  in  the  wards,  who  have 
passed  through  attacks  of  mental  misery.  Such 
patients  may,  in  tlieir  weak-miuded  state,  show  no 
signs  of  their  old  disorder  or  of  their  old  delusions  \ 
they  may  show  few  or  many  scars  as  the  result  of  the 
fights  they  have  passed  through  ;  and  yet,  from  their 
simple  silly  condition,  it  is  impossible  to  say  what 
was  the  nature  of  the  first  attack,  whether  maniacal 
or  melanchohc. 

Melancholia  often  ends  in  death.  A  certain 
number  of  young  cases  die  of  "  broken  heart ; "  and 
I  suppose  the  best  way  of  describing  this  mode  of 
death  is  to  call  it  simple  melancholia.  In  my  ex- 
perience, it  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  with  oases  similar 
to  those  dying  of  acute  delirious  mania  in  this  class. 

A&de  delirinus  melanaholia  has  already  been  re- 
ferred to  in  a  case  given  at  [Jage  95. 

In  this  condition  the  general  Bymptoma  closely 
resemble  those  met  with  in  acute  delirious  mania. 
ITie  patients  are  often  highly  unstable  from  nQi;vQ\i*i^| 
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inlieritance.  Moral  causes,  such  aa  grief  or  love 
affeira,  act  as  powerful  causes.  There  are  sensory 
perversions,  such  as  partial  anestbesia  and  colour 
blindness.  Ovarian  tendemesa  is  commonly  present 
with  menstrual  irregularity.  The  Ijodily  temperature  is 
above  normal,  the  tongue  dry  and  brown,  and  food  is 
refused.  The  condition  approaches  that  of  typhoid. 
Neglect  of  personal  appearance,  and  apparent  forget- 
fulneas  of  friends  and  surroundings,  all  complete 
the  parallelisin  between  the  two  states  ;  only  in  acute 
delirious  melancholia  mental  depression  ia  present. 
Bapid  death  or  recovery  follow. 

Patients  admitted  into  Bethlem  every  year  in  con- 
siderable numbers,  refusing  food,  obstinate,  nervous, 
and  auspicious,  often  die,  notwithstanding  care  and 
constant  feeding,  of  some  bodily  disease  other  than 
that  of  the  brain. 

These  are  often  young  girls  who  refuse  food 
because  they  are  unworthy,  or  because  they  feel  un- 
natural In  these  cases  there  is  often  lung  disease, 
which  may  be  the  cause  of  the  whole  of  the  mental 
disorder,  or  I  believe  that  the  impaired  nervous  state 
may  lead  to  low  forms  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs 
which  end  fatally. 

I  have  met,  too,  with  tubercular  disease  of  the 
kidneys  and  other  visceral  diseases  in  similar  cases. 
In  an  old  man  who  was  admitted  with  profound 
melancholia,  and  Avith  the  idea  that  he  was  dying, 
and  therefore  ought  not  to  be  cared  for,  we  found 
there  was  old  peritonitis  due  to  perforation  of 
appendix  cffici,  which,  without  giving  rise  to  any  phy- 
sical signs,  had  caused  the  production  of  half.a-gatlon 
of  pus.  Other  cases  of  melancholia  die,  and  their 
symptoms  really  depend  on  the  changes  due  to 
general  paralysis  of  the  insane,  which  has  not  been  re- 
cognised owing  to  the  siJence  and  the  obstinacy  of  the 
patient 
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So  that  I  end  this  port  eis  I  liegan  it,  by  i-opeat- 
ing  that  melancholia  may  lie  the  mental  symptom 
of  bodily  disease. 

Special  rorms  or  melancholia.  ~  Simpln 
■mdaneholia. — It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
mental  disorders  should  be  recognised  as  early  aa 
possible,  and  in  studying  the  condition  which  I  have 
called  simple  melancholia,  I  shall  insist  on  the 
necessity  of  recognising  it  as  a  stage  of  disorder 
which,  if  neglected,  may  become  chronic  and 
incurable. 

1  have  d(Bcribed  a  group  of  cases  under  the  head 
of  acute  mania,  in  which  the  chief,  if  not  the  only 
symptoma  wei-e  slight  alteration  in  the  social  relation- 
sh^  of  the  individual;  and  under  melancholia  I  must 
place  those  with  slight  perversions  of  feeling  and 
intellect  of  a  gloomy  nature.  In  the  former  men 
acted  in  an  eccentric  way,  so  that  those  who  had' 
been  steady  and  industrious  beiame  amorous  and 
given  to  drink  and  self-indulgence.  With  the 
simply  melancholic  pjitients,  we  meet  with  every 
shade  of  depression,  which  may  be  dependent  either 
npon  some  traceable  bodily  disease,  such  as  phthisis, 
or  may  arise  from  some  bodily  disorder.  The 
patients  to  whom  I  refer  very  commonly  have 
insane  relations,  and  are,  in  fact,  already  nnstable. 
Sach  cases  are  very  commonly  met  with  in  the 
young  of  both  sexes;  but  they  also  occur  in'  middle 
and  advancing  life  in  patients  who  are  doing  their 
life's  work  energetically  and  well.  It  is  common 
for  physicians  to  be  consulted  for  symptoms  of 
mBlancholia  by  active-niijidod  busy  men,  who  have 
really  exhausted  themselves  by  overstrain  rather 
than  by  over-work ;  and  many  such  cases  not  only 
recover,  but  live  to  rise  nearly  to  the  top  in  their  re- 
spective professions  ;  though  as  a  rule  their  mental 
flaw  prevents  the  very   best   being   done   by  them. 
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Melancholic  depreasion  of  this  kind  affects  each  in- 
dividual differently  ;  some  are  wretched,  being  occu- 
pied with  their  own  feelings  of  misery,  but  without 
delusions.  Thej  resemble,  in  many  points,  the  ordi- 
nary h3^chondriac,  save  that  they  are  more  content 
to  be  left  alone,  and  are  not  desirous  of  pouring  their 
woes  into  every  ear ;  and  their  woes  are  mental,  not 
bodily. 

Tlio  younger  caaes  begin  much  in  the  following 
way  :  A  young  man  of  about  twenty  years  of  age, 
having  entei'ed  some  business  or  calling  without  any 
definite  desire  to  follow  that  avocation,  sticks  to  it 
conBcientionsly  for  a  time,  but  without  the  interest 
ajid  enthusiasm  which  is  natural  to  youth.  He  often 
takes  to  brooding  and  wishing  he  was  something  else  ; 
but  family  requirements  keep  him  where  he  ia.  He 
is  at  the  same  time  leading  a  qojet  and  unhealthily 
reserved  life.  When  away  from  work  he  has  no 
special  hobliy,  and  drifts  into  idle  speculations.  If 
he  happen  to  have  indulged  in  masturbation  he  be- 
comes worse  ;  he  takes  a  long  time  in  undressing  anil 
getting  into  bed,  and  is  equally  long  in  rising  and 
washing  in  the  morning.  He  displays  a  want  of 
crispneas  and  energy  in  every  act  which  is  not  auto- 
matic. He  frequently,  at  this  time,  takes  to  reading 
theological  and  medical  books,  and  some  morning 
astonisliea  his  friends  by  an  outburst  of  tears,  or  by 
marked  irritabiKty  and  cliange  in  his  temper.  He 
may  make  some  attempt  to  throw  off  the  bondage 
which  he  feels  holding  him,  but  unJess  his  condition 
be  recognised  and  his  surroundings  entirely  changed, 
he  will  probably  jiass  into  a  more  profound  stage  of 
melancholy.  He  feels  weak,  disgusted  with  himself, 
and  thinks  that  he  is  unlike  other  youths,  and  that 
there  must  be  something  radically  wrong  because 
he  has  no  feelings  of  sympathy  or  love  for  any  one  in 
the  world.     He  may  ejLpress  himself  as  feeling  dead. 
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Such  patients  will  frequently  make  a,  confidant  of  the 
doctor,  and  express  every  anxiety  t«  recover,  but  at 
the  same  time  acknowledge  tlieniaelves  unable  to 
make  an  efi'ort.  Tliei-e  is  but  one  method  of  treat- 
ment for  such  cases.  For  a  time  let  them  be  rooted 
up  and  allowed  to  move  from  place  to  place,  or  if 
means  are  wanting,  let  some  change  of  occupation 
be  sought ;  I  would  also  recommend  some  mechanical 
occupation,  such  as  work  at  the  bench,  on  the  farm, 
or  such  like.  Voyages  are  undoubtedly  serviceable; 
but  then  there  is  always  sorae  lisk  that  these  patien^I 
may  become  suicidal,  and  therefore  it  would  be  \ 
wise  to  send  them  to  sea,  unless  under  careful  charge.  I 
Occupation,  interest,  and  change,  associated  wi 
cold  baths,  sea-bathing,  regular  muscular  exerci 
and  a  liberal  diet  with  stimulants  taken  with  t 
meals,  frequently  produce  beneficial  results.  It 
however,  of  great  iinportajice  to  remember,  that 
as  this  morbid  condition  has  been  slowly  establish- 
ing itaeif,  so  it  cannot  be  expected  to  pass  off  very 
rapidly,  and  a  period  of  from  four  to  twelve  months 
is  necessary  to  effect  a  cure.  If  the  case,  instead 
of  improving,  become  worse,  we  have  an  example 
of  a  form  of  simple  insanity,  which  may  require 
asylum  treatment ;  for  tliese  coses  should  not  at  first 
be  sent  to  asylums,  treatment  in  the  homes  of 
meilical  men  or  of  tutors  being  preferable.  Ah  sooa 
as  a  yornig  patient  threatens  to  commit  suicide,  it  is 
time  to  consider  the  question  of  removing  him  to  an 
asylum.  The  other  symptom  which  often  necessitates 
the  seclusion  of  such  patients  is  that  of  refusing  food. 
Fui-ther  examples  of  the  class  simple  melancholia 
are  found  in  young  girls  who  come  into  the  asylum 
with  the  very  worst  of  charactei-a  as  far  as  suicidal 
tendencies  are  concerned.  I  must  own  that  there  is 
mnoh  more  ciy  than  wolf,  in  my  experience ;  for 
although  I  have  seen  at  least  a  hundred  such  coBeR, 
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one  half  of  whom  have  heen  said  to  have  attempted 
suicide  even  while  in  the  hospital,  the  attempts  were 
about  as  futile  as  those  of  the  hjsterical  girl.  We 
admit  patients  of  this  kind,  who  at  once  set  to  work 
to  pick  a  hole  in  a  vein  with  a  pin,  to  choke  them- 
selves with  a  pocket-handkerchief,  to  drown  them- 
selves by  holding  their  faces  in  a  wash-basin,  or  e\en 
attempt  self-destruction  by  what  they  call  swallowing 
their  tongue.  I  would  not  willingly  throw  the  at- 
tendants on  such  cases  off  their  guard,  but  I  would 
here  register  my  experience  that  suicide  in  such  cases 
is  very  rarely  effected. 

In  these  young  women  there  is  either  restlessness 
and  inability  to  work,  or  stohd  indifference  ;  they  are 
sallow  in  complexion,  the  tongue  is  tremulous,  often 
flabby  and  coated,  appetite  had,  food  often  refused, 
bowels  confined,  circulation  feeble,  and  menstruation 
absent  Tonics,  change,  and  exercise  cure  the 
majority  of  such  cases. 

Sex  influences  the  aspect  of  these  cases  of  simple 
melancholia.  They  pass  gradually  into  those  snflei-ing 
from  more  severe  types  of  melancholia,  and  those 
in  whom  delusions  exist,  and  I  shall  consider  some 
CBsea  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  connecting  links 
in  the  chain  of  disorder. 

Among  men  we  meet  with  patients  whose  misery 
has  become  excessive,  though  unassociated  with  de- 
lusion; they  may  be  desperately  suicidal  from  sheer 
distress,  or  they  may  feel  driven  to  do  insane  acts 
through  what  they  call  "influence."  They  are  weak 
of  will,  and  are  driven  like  a  leaf  on  a  rapid  stream. 

Simple  melancholia  paaging  into  melaTicko/ia  vnlh 
dehiiiona.  Remiaaiont,  recovery. — W.  H.,  single,  aged 
nineteen.  No  insani^  in  his  family,  but  phthisis 
killed  several  on  his  father's  side.  He  had  a  first 
attack  when  seventeen,  hut  recovered,  and  has  been 
well  since.     Masturbation,  if  not  the  cause,  - 
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early  Bymptom  of  the  disease.  Two  niontha  before 
admiaaion  he  became  irritahle  and  lazy,  and  would  not 
get  up  in  time  for  his  business.  He  complained  of 
pains  at  the  top  of  his  head.  He  became  stolid, 
but  without  delnsions.  He  refused  food,  was  rest- 
leSB  and  sleepless.  His  expression  was  dull.  Slowly 
he  developed  the  idea  that  he  had  ooromitted  the  un- 
pardonable sin.  He  had  visions  and  hallucinations 
of  hearing  and  of  taste.  He  believed  he  was  going 
to  die.  Pupils  widely  dilated  ;  extremities  cold.  On 
admission  he  was  obstinate,  and  neglected  hia  bladder 
and  bowels ;  his  expression  was  dull  and  hia  general 
health  feeble. 

He  had  to  be  fed  with  the  stomach  pump,  and 
was  constantly  wet  and  dirty.  He  began  to  take  his 
food  within  a  week,  and  in  two  weeks  had  begun 
to  show  signs  of  i-eturning  sanity ;  in  thi-ee  weeks 
1  weU,  but  a  month  from  admission  he 
t  passed  into  a  state  of  meLmcholia,  from 
which  he  again  recovered.  These  recurrences  were  of 
slighter  degree,  till  in  the  end  he  was  discharged  well 
for  the  second  time. 

Such  a  case  resembles  those  already  described,  in 
which  the  patients  oscillate  between  acute  mania  and 
health  for  some  time  before  they  become  stable.  Ad- 
vantAge  should  always  be  taken  of  the  periods  of 
health  to  try  change  in  the  sun'oundings,  although 
I'elapsea  may  occur. 

Hxample  of  deslT-uctive  and  suicidal  exeitemeiU  ht 
a  youth.  Recovery. — A  lad  of  twenty  years  old,  who 
wsa  brought  up  purely  at  home  among  female  rela- 
tions, developed  habits  of  self-contemplation  and  of 
masturbation,  which  rendered  him  ■weak,  nervous, 
emotional,  and  untit  for  his  ordinary  avocations.  He 
gave  way  to  several  emotional  storms,  in  one  of 
which  ho  destroyed  a  good  deal  of  furniture,  and 
seriously  lacerated  his  hands.     He  was  admitted.  wAa 
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Eethlem  tied  hand  and  foot,  witli  the  usual  history 
that  he  muat  not  be  left  a  minute.  For  a  few  days 
he  was  very  much  excited,  and  gave  way  to  mastui'- 
bation  to  an  escesa.  Besides  ttis,  he  was  dirty  in  ]iia 
bedroom,  and  on  one  occasion  he  drank  the  contents 
of  his  chamber.  When  spoken  to  iie  said  he  was 
obliged  to  do  this,  but  he  declared  that  no  voices  or 
other  indications  from  mthoiit  made  him  act  as  he 
did,  but  that  lie  "felt  he  must"  It 
meet  with  weakly  cases  who  say  they  a 
they  feel  that  when  doing  a  thing  they  do  not  them- 
selves exercise  any  volitiun.  By  means  of  employment 
and  getting  him  interested  in  his  old  occupations  and 
amusements,  among  which  were  music  and  chess,  he 
rapidly  regained  general  tone,  and  passed  into  a  state 
of  convalescence. 

Among  women  we  meet  with  very  similar  cases, 
such  as  the  following :  An  artist's  daughter,  whose 
education  had  been  somewhat  irregularly  carried  on, 
whose  physical  development  was  feeble,  and  whoso 
inheritance  was  neurotic,  at  the  age  of  twenty  became 
disturbed  in  mind  and  body.  MeuBtruation  ceased 
to  be  regular,  her  appetite  failed,  she  slept  badly, 
and  became  indolent,  irritable,  and  restless.  The 
symptoma  slowly  increased.  She  fancied  herself  un- 
worthy to  live,  a  disgrace  to  her  family,  and  one  who 
was  bound  to  cause  harm  to  her  relations.  She  was 
convinced  that  she  was  unnatural  in  mind  and  body  \ 
that  she  was  without  natural  affection  for  God  or 
man,  and  that  it  was  but  wasted  kindness  in  hei 
friends  to  try  and  "cure  her."  A  complete  change 
in  the  suiToundioga,  a  regular  diet,  and  constaut 
exercise,  with  medical  treatment  of  the  amenorrhcea, 
produced  great  improvement  in  her  physical  con- 
dition, and  the  mental  ctoud  thinned  away,  till  it  dis- 
appeared altogether,  leaving  her  once  more  a  bright 
and  liappy  girl. 
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It  would  be  iiaeleKS  to  enlarge  much  more  upon 
such  oasea,  it  being  acknowledged  that  a  certain 
number  may  be  treated  at  home  ;  that  more  may  be 
treated  in  a  private  house  where  complete  eeparation 
from  relations  ia  ensured,  and  others  must  be  sent  to 
flsyluias  and  hospitals,  either  because  the  home  circura- 
stajices  are  not  suitable  for  their  treatment,  or  the 
patient's  condition  from  snicidal  tendencies  or  refusal 
of  food  necessitates  extra  and  skilled  care. 

Cases  of  simple  melancholia  may  occur,  as  T  have 
said,  in  middle  life.  Thus  a  strong  vigorous  man,  who 
had  engaged  in  some  fresh  speculations,  involving  the 
greater  part  of  his  fortune,  found  that  the  venture 
was  not  so  successful  as  he  expected.  He  was  dis- 
tressed at  the  thought  that  his  newly-married  wife 
might  have  to  face  ditficulties,  if  not  poverty.  These 
causes  started  sleeplessness  and  a  tendency  to  worry  ; 
his  appetite  failed,  and  he  suffered  from  dyspepsia 
and  constipation.  For  a  time  he  took  to  keeping 
a  bottle  of  sherry  in  his  office,  and  supported  him- 
self by  nips,  till,  having  over-drawn  his  physical 
account,  he  failed  utterly,  and  his  wife  and  friends 
were  alarmed  to  find  him  coUapaed  aa  it  were,  and 
unable  to  rouse  himself  from  his  chair.  No  vital 
interest  and  no  affection  seemed  to  exist  in  him.  He 
neglected  important  business,  and  irritably  refused  to 
be  fed  or  to  be  doctored.  Certain  threats  of  suicide 
rendered  it  necessary  that  he  should  be  watched,  and 
a  very  few  weeks  of  removal  from  home,  with  cai^efvil 
medical  and  general  treatment,  restored  him  to  his 
family,  among  whom  he  has  since  lived,  and.  continues 
to  follow  his  occupation. 

In  another  case  a  woman,  who  had  had  a  large 
family  rather  rapidly,  passed  into  a  weak  physical 
condition,  having  no  appetite  and  sleeping  tiadly.  She 
talked  in  such  a  very  casual  way  about  self-destruc- 
tion, and  her  want  of  affection  for  her  children,  that 
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her  friends  became  alarmed,  and  a  doctor  who  ( 
her  recommeaded  them  to  apply  for  admission  into 
Bethlem.  The  woman  with  her  husband  ciime  to  see 
me,  and  I  decided  that  before  sending  her  into  an 
asylum  it  would  be  better  to  try  general  treatment ; 
for  I  found  tJtat,  associated  with  prolonged  laotatjon, 
there  had  followed  menstrual  irregularity,  and  finally 
ameoorrlirea,  vhich  had  persisted  for  nine  montha 
"Warning  the  friends  of  the  danger,  and  showing 
thenecessity  of  constantly  having  a  companion  with  the 
patient,  I  commenced  treatment  by  ineana  of  Griffiths' 
mixture,  "Weets  passed,  during  which  she  returned 
regularly,  but  althoa^  improved  in  health  her  mind 
remained  dull  and  o]>pressed.  She  told  me  that  ahe 
went  about  her  work  like  a  machine ;  that  she  did 
not  care  what  happened  to  her  children ;  that  she  had 
no  affection  whatever  for  them ;  that  she  understood 
one  was  at  that  time  dying  of  bronchitis,  but  she  did 
not  care.  On  a  subsequent  visit  she  said  the  child 
had  died,  and  stiil  she  did  not  care,  and  surely  I  must 
admit  she  was  unnaturai  after  that.  Other  medicines 
wei'e  tried  without  avail,  till  I  put  her  on  arsenic, 
which  she  continued  in  increasing  doses  for  several 
weeks  ;  one  morning  ahe  came  into  my  room,  with 
a  completely  altered  aspect,  and  at  once  exclaimed, 
"Well,  doctor,  I  am  natural  agaia"  I  asked  her, 
"Since  wheni"  She  replied,  "As  soon  as  I  became 
regular."  These  slighter  conditions  of  melancholia  as- 
sociated with  feelings  of  not  being  natural,  occur  very 
constantly  in  cases  of  amenorrhoia.  As  we  may  Kieet 
with  anienorrhcea  lasting  some  time  after  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  general  health  in  nervous  cases, 
BO  simple  melancholia  may  be  the  last  symptom  to 
leave  before  the  complete  mental  recovery. 

In  older  persons  simple  mental  depression 
occurs,  aH.saciated  witli  the  carher  stages  of  senile  de> 
geueiation;    geiit'i-ally,    apathy,    inJoleoce,    and    tlie 
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dread  of  some  inibnown  calamity  are  the  aymptomB, 
and  the  chief  danger  is  suicide.  The  treatment  must 
he  palliative ;  aa  il  rule  there  is  iifctle  pioapeot  of  perfect 
recovery  in  such   cases,   although   a   fresh  intellectual 


balance  may  be    eBtahlislied,  it  is  one  of  a  less  de- 
veloped or  complex  character. 

Active  melancholia.— This  name  fairly  de- 
scribes the  disorder,  and  I  should  Bay  it  occurs  mostly 
in  women  and  men  of  middle  age,  and  of  advancing 
years.  It  is  characterised  by  restless  misery,  a&  seen 
in  the  coiwtant  picking  of  fingers,  pullinj^  out  of  hair, 
and  a  tendency  to  strike  or  damage   anything   that 
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appears  to  be  an  obstacle  to  its  free  exhibition.  Gene- 
rally in  these  cases  there  is  some  marked  delusion,  and 
moBt  commonly  this  delusion  is  connected  with,  the 
idea  that  some  one  else  is  going  to  be  injured  on  lier 
account,  The  delusion  may  shift  according  to  the 
Bitrroundinga ;  thus,  one  woman  now  in  Bethlem, 
when  at  Lome,  believed  ehe  would  cause  the  ruin 
and  death  of  her  relations,  and  that,  in  consequence, 
she  must  be  killed.  When  admitted,  her  idea  was 
that  the  doctor's  child  muat  be  crucified  through  her, 
because  it  was  the  babe  of  Bethlehem. 

In  another  case  the  patient  moves  restlessly  about 
moaning,  and  worrying  every  one  she  comes  in  contact 
with,  because  she  thinks  her  friends  are  accused  of 
having  done  things  which  are  disgraceful,  and  she  is 
constantly  repeating  that  she  is  "  mixed,"  and  that  it 
ia  not  their  fault.  In  this  way  two  years  have  been 
passed,  and  the  only  prospect  of  recovery  lies  in  the 
fact  that  she  is  still  ca])able  of  being  recalled  to  her 
old  ideas,  and  can  be  induced  to  play  the  piano, 
speak  Prench  or  German,  and  i-ecognise  visitors. 
Thus  there  is  agroundwork  upon  which  an  intellectual 
fabric  may  be  re-established. 

One  young  woman  recently  admitted  into  Beth- 
lem after  her  first  confinement,  which  was  a  tedious 
and  instrumental  one,  became  deeply  melancholio 
within  two  months  of  the  birth  of  her  child,  having 
been  sleepless,  and  oppressed  by  the  idea  that  she  was 
going  to  die,  this  feeling  being  most  marked  in  the 
early  morning ;  she  became  suicidal  and  violent,  re- 
fused food,  said  she  was  inhumanly  wicked,  that  she 
had  ruined  her  husband,  and  ought  to  be  gob  rid  of. 
After  admission  she  would  romp  up  and  down  the 
wards,  moaning,  and  pushing  furniture  or  patients 
about.  She  seemed  so  lost  to  sensibility,  that  she 
picked  the  greater  part  of  her  finger-nails  off  with  pins. 

The  treatment  of  this  case  was  by  repeated  small 
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doBesof  morpUa,  with  occasional  sallae  apenenta,  and 
within  six  montlis  she  completely  recovered,  and 
returned  to  her  home.  Many  of  these  cases  of  active 
melaacholia  do  not  recover,  some  wearing  themselves 
out  rapidly  by  their  constant  sleepleaa  activity ;  such 
patients  cannot  be  well  treated  out  of  an  asylum,  as 
they  are  often  violent  and  destructive,  besides  being 
hard  to  manage.  Some  pass  into  a  state  of  auto- 
matic misery,  and  in  most  asylums  such  cases  as  the 
following  are  to  be  seen. 

A  woman  was  admitted  into  Bethlem,  two  of  whose 
sisters  had  also  suUered  fi-om  melancholy  ;  she  wua 
forty-five  years  old,  and  single,  had  had  several 
previous  attacks  of  mental  depression,  and  when  ad- 
mitted was  suffering  from  the  moat  marked  active 
melancholia  I  have  ever  seen.  She  would  keep  on 
rocking  backward  and  forwaid,  moaning  that  she  did 
not  know  what  to  do.  Day  by  day  this  went  on,  and 
the  tone  of  her  voice  kept  constantly  getting  harsher 
and  louder.  At  first  she  wasted,  and  it  appeared 
likely  she  would  wear  herself  out.  She,  howes'er, 
began  to  take  food  in  abundance,  gained  flesh,  and 
slept  better.  The  prognosis  naturally  became  graver 
aa  far  as  mental  relief  was  concerned,  bodily  gain 
without  mental  gain  being  generally  of  unfavourable 
import.  In  her  case  the  repetition  of  the  foimula, 
"  I  don't  know  what  to  do,"  bad  become  perfectly 
automatic,  and  west  on  without  distressing  her.  It 
was  noteworthy  that  on  one  occasion,  on  a  cold  frosty 
morning,  an  attendant,  more  hasty  than  considerate, 
said  to  her,  "  If  you  don't  know  what  to  do,  I  do ;  and 
if  you  make  mudi  moi'e  noise  I  shall  send  you  out  in 
the  grounds."  The  patient,  without  any  change  in  her 
expression,  lowered  the  tone  of  her  complaint,  and  for 
the  rest  of  her  stay  never  returned  to  the  trying 
pitch  of  her  first  waiL  After  many  years  she  ia  still 
the  same. 
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Some  patients,  suffering  from  active  melancliolia, 
have  hallucinations  of  hearing  or  of  sight ;  but  I  should 
Bay  in  the  majority  of  cases  they  have  simple  delusions 
arisiog  from  the  feellnga  of  melancholy,  ^uch  cases 
may  be  suicidal ;  but  I  do  not  consider  these  Dearly  so 
likely  to  injure  themselves  as  the  more  stolid  cases  to 
be  referred  to  later.  No  general  treatment  can  be  re- 
commended for  all.  In  the  younger  cases,  suitable 
tonics,  such  as  arsenic,  zinc,  and  iron,  with  stimulants, 
a  liberal  diet,  and  exercise,  are  most  beneficiaL  I  do 
not  ofteu  use  morphia,  bromide  of  potassium,  or 
chloral  hydrate  in  these  cases,  but  in  older  cases,  and  in 
those  connected  with  the  climacteric,  I  find  morphia  by 
mouth  or  subcutaneouslyj  in  repeated  and  increasing 
doses,  sometimes  beneficial ;  however,  I  would  warn 
those  nsing  this  remedy  not  to  be  misled  by  the  tem- 
porary improvement,  for  frequently  cases  progress 
favourably  for  a  time,  only  to  relapse  when  the 
remedy  is  discontinued ;  and  I  have  known  a  habit  of 
taking  morphia  to  be  started  in  an  asylum. 

PassiTe  m elan c hoi iar—Fatieuts  in  this  class 
differ  greatly  from  the  last,  as  far  as  appearances  are 
concerned.  Tliere  is  a  direct  series  leading  from 
simple  melancholy  throogh  passive  melancholia  into 
melancholy  with  stupor.  And  it  is  open  to  doubt 
whether  most  cases  described  as  acute  dementia  are 
not  rather  to  be  looked  upon  as  cases  belonging  to 
the  last  variety. 

Passive  melancholia  may  arise,  as  may  the  other 
varieties,  from  acuta  or  chronic  causes.  It  may  occur 
in  men  or  women,  in  young  or  old.  But  again  I  would 
say,  the  majority  of  cusos  seen  in  Betlilera  fall  between 
40  and  60.  The  incidence  is  generally  slow,  there 
being  a  gradual  failing  in  physical  health,  while  fre- 
quent complaints  of  dyspepsia  and  sleeiilesaneaa  are 
raaJe.  Listlesaneas  and  an  aspect  of  anxiety,  restless 
worry,  or  jealousy,  are  often  the  first  objective  signs. 
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These  become  more  marked,  and  some  trivial  circum- 
stance establishes  the  fact  that  the  person  is  suffering 
from  delusiona.  She  may  suddenly  accuse  her  hus- 
band of  wishing  to  poison  her,  or  reprove  him  for  not 
interfering  with  those  who  are  annoying  or  injuring 
her.  A  di*eam  of  horror  may  seem  to  precipitate  the 
iUnesfl ;  or,  what  is  a  common  experience  with  me  is, 
that  a  middle-aged  woman  nursing  a  relation  or 
friend  who  has  died,  becomes  haunted  by  the  idea 
that  she  has  caused  his  death.  Hallucinations, 
especially  of  hearing,  may  appear ;  she  hears  voices  of 
demons  tempting  to  evil,  jeers  of  spirits  or  of 
men  deriding  or  accusing  her  of  unworthiness.  The 
bodily  health  suffers  in  an  equal  degree  with  the 
mental ;  suicidal  tendencies  develop  themselves,  and 
not  unfrequently  desire  arises  to  kill  the  children,  if 
there  be  any,  to  save  them  from  farther  chance  of 
misery.  A  more  pronounced  variety  of  the  same  con- 
dition is  met  with  in 

melancboUa  with  stupor.  — In  this  the 
patients  are  speechless  and  passive,  but  with  an  aspect 
of  misery.  The  chief  point  is  the  more  or  less  com- 
plete loss  of  reaction  to  external  stimuli,  as  the  result 
of  oppression  from  dread  or  from  complete  subordi- 
nation of  all  intellectual  life  to  a  feeling  of  terror. 

I  believe  there  are  two  distinct  mental  conditions 
ocourring  in  melancholia  with  stupor  j  in  one  there 
is,  ae  it  were,  prolonged  panic.  I  know  many 
persona  who,  under  suddenly  terrifying  circumstances, 
became  powerless  to  move  even  for  self-preservation, 
and  one  group  of  patients  sudering  from  melancholy 
with  stupor  seem  in  a  condition  very  similar  to  this. 

In  the  other  class  we  meet  with  patients  who  form 
a  very  definite  idea  of  an  impending  evil.  It  may 
vary  I'rom  spiritaal  destruction  to  bodily  annihilation  ; 
but  on  recovery  they  are  generally  able  to  tell 
ffhftt  was  the   mental  state  causing  their  physical 
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condition.     Patients  a 
stupor  are  not  to  be 


ffering  from  melancholia  with 
confounded  with  a  few  cases 
Buffering  from  primary  dementia,  or  with  others  pos- 
Bessed  by  some  delusion  which  tenders  them  statues- 
que. Some  writers  doubt  whether  such  a  condition  as 
acute  dementia  exiBts,  and  would  classify  all  cases 
of  this  kiud  with  melancholy,  believing  that  every 
absolutely  passive  patient,  with  a  stolid  or  melancholia 
aspect,  is  suffering  from  some  delusive  horror.  I  can 
hardly  agree  with  this,  as  I  have  seen  at  least  one 
patient  who,  on  recovering,  said  that  the  time  of  bin 
inactivity  was  really  a  blank  to  him,  and  was  in  no 
way  associated  with  painful  recollections.  I  would 
Bay  that  the  few  cases  of  acute  primary  dementia 
which  I  have  seen  have  followed  some  sudden 
fright,  injury,  or  poisoning  of  the  higher  nervous 
centres,  and  that  the  touchstone  is  that  of  memory; 
that,  in  fact,  a  person  recovering  and  having  a  recol- 
lection of  misery  associated  with  his  illness  must  be 
looked  upon  as  suffering  from  melancholy  with  stupor, 
whereas  the  patient  suffering  from  acute  dementia 
would  have  no  such  recollections.  I  admit  that  a  few 
cases  of  vei'y  acute  melancholia  deny  any  recollection 
of  their  stati.  It  may  be  possible  that  certain  cases 
beginning  with  melancholy  and  having  painful  impres- 
sions may  pass  into  a  state  in  which  no  memory 
exists;  that,  in  fact,  just  as  we  have  cases  of  acute 
mania  in  which  a  period  is  completely  forgotten,  so 
there  may  be  cases  of  melaucholy  in  which  a  blank 
likewise  exists.  I  shaU  take  it  for  granted  that  there 
is  a  distinction  between  the  conditions  called  dementia 
and  melancholia  with  stupor.  In  the  latter  there  may 
be  occasionally  anrestheaia,  but  I  have  not  found  this 
to  be  as  common  as  has  been  supposed.  Reaction 
may  be  alow,  but  patients  have  told  me  on  recovery 
that  they  felt  the  prick  which  I  had  given  them,  al- 
though they  did  not  flinch.     The  special  sensations 
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Eeyoiid  this  it  is  common  to  meet  with  catalepsy 
more  or  less  complete.  I  have  rarelj'  met  'with  Uiis 
condition  in  a  very  fully  develoijed  form,  but  at  the 
eame  time  it  is  rare  to  be  without  some  case  of  partial 
catalepsy  in  Bethlem. 

These  patiente  invariably  have  other  accompanying 
physical  symptoms,  such  as  cold  livid  extremities,  ex- 
cessive flow  of  nasal  mucus,  and  general  disregard  of 
their  persona!  appearance  ;  the  eyes  are  often  directed 
to  the  gronnd,  the  lids  being  half  closed,  with  a  honey- 
like  excretion  exuding  along  the  edges ;  the  skin  is 
often  dewy  or  greasy  and  gives  a  feeling  of  coldness  to 
the  touch,  and  although  patients  with  stupor  do  not  take 
food  freely  or  voluntarily,  yet  if  they  are  kept  warm 
and  carefully  looked  after  they  do  not  emaciate.  Their 
temperature  is  readily  affected  by  their  surroundings. 
There  is  no  evidence  externally  of  intellectual  action, 
hut  they  exhibit  will  in  ao  far  as  they  resist  interference. 
This  condition  probably  is  best  repi-esented  by  a  pro- 
found dream  or  nightmare.  The  result  of  Euch  cases 
is  not  favourable,  but  few  recovering.  This  con- 
dition occurs  more  frequently  in  the  young  than  in 
the  old,  and  is  certainly  as  common  in  young  men 
as  in  young  women.  Certain  cases  live  for  years 
in  much  the  same  condition,  having  to  be  washed, 
dressed,  fed,  and  tended  like  young  children,  while 
others  die  of  some  intercurrent  trouble,  most  frequently 
phthisis.  This  condition  may  follow  from  fright. 
Thus  I  have  known  a  young  sailor  whoBe  melancholic 
stupor  followed  shipwreck  and  fire,  both  occurring  on 
his  first  voyage.  In  another  case  a  false  accusation 
and  loss  of  situation  was  the  cause.  In  another  an 
attempted  rape  was  the  direct  origin  of  the  attack, 
and  a  fourth  followed  brutality  or  excess  on  the  part 
of  a  husband  on  the  marriage  night. 

To  conclude,  following  the  example  of  Professor 
GriMinger,    I   have    aminged    the    symptoms     which 
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Slow, 

Nutrition  fail-. 

Often  Booi 
Noraial. 

RiDietiaDG,  deSciDnt. 

Norm&L 

Bleep,  bad. 

Good. 

Paadve. 

Appetite,  refusal  of  food. 

Voracimis. 
Nat  emaidaJ. 

Memory,  present. 

Absent. 

Having  alj*eady  considered  eiuiplo  melancholia, 
active  and  passive  melancholia,  and  melancholia  with 
stupor,  I  shall  proceed  to  notice  first  the  relationships 
of  meJimchoIy  to  delusiona,  halhicinationa,  and  other 
sense-perversioiis ;  secondly,  cases  Bjiecialiy  suicidal ; 
thirdly,  those  which  have  been  called  religious 
melancholies ;  fourthly,  melancholia  as  connected  with 
certain  perioiJG  of  life,  Guch  as  the  climacteric  and 
eenility ;  fifthly,  the  eame  condition  as  related  to 
certain  bodily  disorders,  such  as  gout,  heart  disease, 
and  kidney  disease ;  finishing  with  a  consideration  of 
recurring  and  chronic  cases  in  which  recovery  has 
been  long  retarded. 

The  feeling  of  mental  depression  is  like  a  cloud 
'twixt  sun  and  earth ;  it  slowly  settles  upon  a  mind, 
gradually  blotting  out  the  light  of  hope  and  desire, 
and  leaves  it  ready  to  pass  under  any  depressing  in- 
fluence. There  has  been  seen  to  be  a  dulling  of  the 
whole  life,  and  this  becomes  more  and  more  pro- 
nounced till  every  part  of  the  being  reacts  slowly  and 
painfully,  lliis,  in  its  earliest  state,  is  that  of  simple 
melancholia,  which  I  have  already  described  ;  hut  a 
further  stage  may  be  developed,  so  that  a  patient, 
feeling  wretched  and  utterly  unlike  himself,  eeeks 
for  some  explanation  of  the  state.  It  has  been 
said  that  wise  men  investigate  while    fools  explain; 
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and  I  am  sure  that  none  are  Bo  ready  to  esplain  as  the 

The  explanation  of  his  miseries  given  by  tlie 
patient  suffering  from  raplancholia  depeiida  to  a  great 
extent  upon  his  inheritance,  his  edacation,  and  his 
RiHTOTindings  at  the  time  of  hia  illness.  The  expla- 
nation may  be  a  direct  development,  as  seea  in  the 
emotional  girl  who  has  been  brought  up  in  the  midst 
of  enthusiastic  dissenters,  who  thinks  her  state  is  pra- 
duced  by  the  neglect  of  religious  ordinances  of  which 
she  hss  heard  so  mneh ;  or  the  explanation  may  be 
in  direct  antagonism  to  the  past  life ;  thus,  tlie 
man  who  has  hved  a  worldly,  careless  life,  when  he 
is  melancholic,  turns  to  religion  for  an  ex|)Ianation. 
The  anxious  mother  may  explain  her  misery  by 
imagining  that  her  children  are  Buffering  op  are  in 
danger,  while  the  merchant  dreads  insolvency,  and  the 
old  man  fears  loss  of  reputation  and  the  workhouse. 

The  following  is  a  good  example  of  the  way  in 
which  delusions  of  this  kind  arise :  A  farmer  in 
England  finds  the  times  against  him.  He  has  a 
litrge  and  increasing  family  with  yearly  reduction  of 
capital.  Rather  than  lose  everything,  he  determines 
to  realise  the  property  still  remaining  to  him,  ajid 
try  his  fori^une  in  another  land.  He  sella  his  stock, 
and  leaving  his  wife  (who  is  six  months  pregnant) 
with  her  family  in  England,  he  proceeds  to  New 
Zealand.  The  money  he  left  for  his  wife  was  suffi- 
cient to  last  a  year  or  so,  but  the  anxious  pregnant 
woman,  fearing  something  might  happen  to  him  or  his 
funds,  saves  and  pinches,  not  supplying  herself  with 
food  necessary  for  her  condition.  She  works  constantly 
for  her  children,  even  up  to  the  time  of  her  delivery, 
and  refusing  extra  diet,  she  leaves  her  bed  to  resume 
her  domestic  duties  far  too  soon.  Here,  then,  we 
have  physical  causes  of  weakness  associated  with  con- 
stant mental  anxiety,  and  as  a  result,  depression  and 
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Bleeplesanesa,  the  two   becoming  more    pronounced,   | 
till  at  last  she  refuaea  food,  having  the  conviction  that    I 
there  k  no  more  food  in  the  whole  world,  and  that    I 
Bverything  she  eats  is  reducing  the  emal!   stock  that 
is  to  maintain  humanity.      Similar  growths  of  delu- 
sions may  constantly  be  witnessed. 

As  another  example  I  would  refer  to  a  man 
who,  being  entitled  to  a  sura  of  raoney,  which  he 
accepts  instead  of  a  pension,  started  a  business  for 
his  only  son.  He  had  no  sooner  done  thia  than  be 
was  impressed  with  the  riak  he  now  ran  of  dying 
in  poverty,  there  being  no  longer  a  certainty  of 
an  income  when  he  was  beyond  work.  Slowly  bub 
sorely  the  misery  wrought  upon  him,  till,  passing 
through  the  vi^e  period  of  unexplained  wretched- 
ness, he  became  possessed  with  the  idea  that  he  was  | 
mined,  friendless,  and  a  beggar,  and  must  be  thrust 
out  into  the  streets. 

Aatobiograpblcal  sketch  of  melanvholiat 
and  recovery  .—"I  am  thirty-two  years  of  age,  and 
have  been  married  ten  years.     I  was  fore-woman  in  a 
silk  warehouse  in  the  city.     "While  there  I  sulfered    i 
from  pleurisy  in  the  side,  which  was  thought  to  be    I 
caused  by  carrying  heavy  tilings.      I  also  suffered.  I 
from  headache  during  the  whole  ten  years  I  was  so   I 
employed.      My  employers  failed    in    business,   and   ' 
soon  after  I  got  married.     I  was  of  very  active  habita    ' 
and  excitable  temperament.    After  marriage  I  missed 
the  active  life  I  was  accustomed  to  in  the  city,  and 
became  somewhat  melancholy,  and  suffered  slightly 
from  headache.      I  had  four  children  within  four  and 
a  half  years,  and  then  six  years  elapsed  without  any 
addition  to  my  fiimily.    I  then  had  another  child,  whom 
1  lost  when  he  was  six  years  old.      Shortly  before  his 
death,  ray  neighbour  induced  ray  landlord  to  give  my 
husband  notice  to  quit,  but  thia  notice  was  not  carried 
out.      I  was  always  at  home  all  day  alone,  my  husband 
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following  Ilia  occupation.  This  notice  to  quit  gave 
me  a  ^ock,  and  the  death  of  my  cliild,  Boon 
afterwards  following,  intensified  it.  During  my 
previouH  confinements,  I  had  had  upsets,  particularly 
ia  the  second  one.  I  then  saw  the  antimacassar 
around  the  looking-glass  in  my  bedroom  on  fire.  I 
anreamed,  and  was  queer  from  that  time,  but  re- 
covered, and  had  another  child.  This,  the  last 
confinement,  was  a  veiy  bad  one,  the  T)aby  being  Teiy 
Ini'ge,  I  now  became  exceedingly  nervous,  and 
dreaded  some  one  was  coming  to  arrest  me  for  a 
murder  I  had  committed.  This  delusion  continued 
about  three  months,  and  my  child  had  to  be  fed  by 
bottle,  niy  milk  having  stopped.  I  did  not  believe 
my  child  was  dead.  I  always  had  the  sensation  of 
falling  into  a  deep  black  place.  This  lasted  night  and 
day  for  three  weeks,  the  death  of  my  child  having  so 
much  affected  me.  I  underwent  medical  treatment 
at  my  home,  but  derived  no  benefit  therefrom.  I  was 
then  brought  to  Bethlem  in  May,  1883,  having  the 
idea  that  I  was  being  taken  to  a  museum.  As  soon 
as  I  entered  Bethlem  (not  knowing  it  was  an  asylum), 
1  screamed,  thinking  that  steam  was  coming  fiom  a 
boiler.  I  was  taken  to  a  padded  room,  and  soon 
after  the  paroxysm  left  me  I  felt  relieved.  I  laboured 
under  the  idea  that  ah  who  were  in  the  asylum  were 
transformed  into  dogs,  and  the  feeling  I  experienced 
was  like  sulphur  rising  in  me.  My  food  tasted  as 
bitter  as  wormwood.  Those  particular  delusions 
lasted  about  two  months.  I  used  to  watch  the 
patientB  all  nighty  thinking  they  were  going  to  fly 
on  rae  and  devour  me.  In  this  way  I  was  without 
sleep  for  nearly  two  months,  restless,  got  out  of  bed, 
and  walked  about  The  delusion  then  took  another 
turn  in  the  shape  of  my  imagining  that  the  woman 
who  induced  my  landlord  to  give  me  notice  to  quit 
was  in  collusion  with  God,  and  that  I  was  God ;  and 
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evBry  time  I  went  to  see  her  she  hid  behiml  the 
gardeiL  I  thought  all  the  people  in  the  asylum  were 
there  for  twelve  months  playing  their  part  until  the 
judgment  day,  when  they  would  be  saved  from  their 
hina.  I  alao  thought  that  all  the  world  was  a  delusion. 
The  night  I  was  put  into  the  padded  room  I  kept 
running  about,  thinking  that  the  padding  was  going 
to  give  way.  I  also  imagined  that  all  the  food  was 
poison,  so  refused  to  take  it.  The  day  I  looked  at 
my  tongue  and  eyes,  I  said  that  they  were  to  be  taken 
out ;  I  thought  God  had  ordained  it.  I  was  always 
groaning  and  crying,  alleging  it  was  my  fate  to  go 
through  these  dreadful  things,  and  that  the  day  would 
arrive  when  I  should  be  crucified,  and  that  when  I 
went  to  bed  I  should  he  summoned  during  the  night 
to  go  through  it.  I  alao  had  a  delusion  that  my 
husband  and  my  family  were  in  Bethlem,  and  that  1 
was  Christ  I  never  told  my  delwaiouB  to  any  one, 
until  after  being  in  Bethlem  two  months,  when  I 
mentioned  them  to  a  patient  who  slept  in  the  same 
room  with  me.  On  that  occasion  I  asked  her  if  I  was 
Christ,  and  the  patient  replied,  '  No  I  Do  you  think 
a  poor  woman  like  you  is  Christ  1 '  I  have  lost  my 
delusions,  and  was  sent  to  Witley  about  six  weeks 
ago,  and  have  returned  recovered,  I  now  sleep  well 
throughout  the  night,  sometimes  dreaming  of  my 
child.  I  enjoy  my  dinner  and  supper,  but  cannot  eat 
in  the  morning.  I  am  not  the  same  person  since  I 
had  the  cholera  when  I  was  fifteen  years  old. 
At  first,  when  friends  came  to  see  me  in  Bethlem  I 
used  to  cry  and  did  not  care  t«  see  them,  as  I 
imagined  they  were  not  my  own  friends  ;  but  now  I 
receive  their  visits  with  extreme  pleasure,  and  feel 
Borry  when  they  are  going  away,  and  their  departure 
does  not  afiect  me  afterwards.  My  mother's  brother 
died  at  Hanwell ;  my  sister  died  at  the  White  House, 
Bethnal  Green  (this  sister  having  had  a  fright  when 
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a  cliiH),  and  another  sister  was  also  there  soon  after 
}ier  confinement.  I  have  a  CMJUsin  (my  father's 
lirother'a  son)  now  in  Colney  Hatch.  All  my  sisters 
and  my  mother  suffered  from  headache.  I  was  not 
afraid  of  any  of  them,  and  would  do  anything  to  help 
them.      I  was  discharged  recovered." 

These  examples  show  what  I  mean  when  I  say 
that  (as  chemists  might  put  it),  there  being  a  saturated 
solution  of  misery,  a  crystal  forms  with  a  definite  out- 
lina  In  a  few  casea  undoubtedly  the  melancholy 
follows  some  delusion,  but  as  a  rule  the  delusion  has 
been  started  by  some  slowly  developed  morbid  process. 
It  is  natural  that  a  man  should  be  melancholic  Tfho 
believes  that  he  has  lost  his  inside,  or  that  there  are 
wild  beasts  within  him  ;  and  the  ivoman  who  believes 
that  she  ia  nightly  injured,  threatened,  or  assaulted, 
becomes  miserable  and  depressed.  Thus,  a  woman  in 
Bethlem,  who  believed  that  evil  spirits  came  to  her 
room  and  abused  her  sexnally,  became  desperately 
suicidaL  The  delusions  were  marked  before  the  other 
melancholic  symptoms  exhibited  themselTea ;  but  in 
tracing  back  we  find  the  delusions  had  their  origin  in 
some  hallucination  of  the  senses. 

Suicide  has  been  referred  to  when  considering 
the  general  symptoms  of  melancholia ;  and  although 
I  object  to  classify  cases  purely  from  the  existence  of 
one  symptom,  yet,  when  we  remember  the  great  social 
and  general  importance  attached  to  suicide,  I  think  it 
deserves  consideration  rather  more  in  detail  than 
many  other  special  symptoms.  We  have  seen  that 
ideas  of  self-destruction  may  arise  frara  various  feel- 
ings bodily  and  mental,  and  I  know  no  special  class 
characteristics  which  would  enable  me  to  say  thei'e  is 
a  special  suicidal  insanity.  Suicide  is  met  with  more 
frequently  at  an  earlier  age  among  members  of  the 
more  emotional  races  than  with  us  in  England, 
and    it   is  not   uncommon  in  France  and  Italy  for 
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sentimental   children   to   drowa   tbemRelvea  becaose-l 
of  a  rebuke  or  the  loss  of  a  pet,  or  in  conseqn 
some  trivial  neglect  or  supposed  insult.     Occasionally  I 
in  England  echoolboya  will  kill  themselves  from  sonukl 
alight  disturbing  cause.  As  age  increases  the  tendency 
to  commit  suicide  increuaea  also,  and  it  will  be  seen 
from  statistics  that  there  is  scarcely  any  limit  to  the 
age  at  which  men   may  get  tired  o£  life.      Men  and 
women   both    commit   suicide,   but   there  are  certain 
favourite  methods  which  each   sex  prefers.      A  man 
will   cut   his   throat   or  blow  his  brains  out,  while  a 
woman  will  hang  or  drown  herself.      It  has  even  been 
shown   that  seasons  of   the  year  afiect  the  mode   and 
number  of  suicides.      I  may  say  that,  for  my  part,  I  J 
find  it   hard  to  agree  with  the  verdict  of   English  J 
society,  that  every  person  who  takes  his  life  is  neces- 
sarily a  lunatic.     That  a  man  in  killing  himself  ia 
generally  doing  an  unreasonable  act  I  admit,  but  that 
this  act  connotes  a  general  intellectual  disturbance, 
which  can  be  fairly  grouped  under  any  pathological 
heading,  I  doubt.     To  act  on  impulse  is  unreasonable, 
but  many  of  our  best,  as  well  as  some  of  our  worst, 
actions  follow  impulse,  and  suicide  too  may  result  from 
impulse.      Suicide  may  be  carefully  thought  out ;  thus 
I  have  seen  one  patient  at  least,   who,  having  moat 
carefully  considered  whether  his   children  would  be 
pecuniarily  benefited  if  he  died,  finding  that  they  would 
certainly  be  better  off  by  his  death  than  by  hia  life,  took    ^ 
the  most  cool  and  deliberate  means  to  effect  his  end.  _ 
As  it  turned  out,  although  he  ought  to  have  died  from  I 
hia  wounds,  he  did  not,  and  although  carefully  made^  • 
he  had  miscalculated  his  pecuniary  relationships. 

There  are  cases  in  every  asylum  for  which  special 
provision  la   required,   and   it  will  be  well  to   give 
examples.     Such  cases  are  generally  of  insane  inheri- 
tance.   Frequently  suicidal  tendencdes  have  been  trans-   i 
mitted  from  father  to  son ;  and,  as  in  the  causatioD.J 
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of  insanity  I  referred  to  direct  inheritauce,  and  gave 
»s  an  example  the  suicidal  tendency,  I  wouSd  repeat 
that  nothing  haa  strnck  me  more  than  the  historiea 
I  have  received  of  direct  suicidal  inheritance. 

The  moat  suicidal  patients,  in  my  experience,  are 
those  who  believe  that  they  are  to  be  injured. 
Suicidal  tendencies  are  most  marked  in  the  early 
morning.  There  seema  to  be  a  feeling  of  horror  which 
drives  thera  to  distraction,  and  makes  them  prefer 
suicide  to  peraecntion.  In  one  young  woman  in 
Bethlem  the  tendency  to  suicide  was  extreme,  and 
being  prevented  in  every  ordinary  way  from  injuring 
herself,  she  tried  to  destroy  her  life  by  awaOowing 
broken  china,  buttons,  corks,  horse-hair,  and  every 
available  irritating  substance  she  could  get  her  moutli 
to.  These  insane  acta  proved  the  means  of  her 
recovery,  for  the  collection  of  foreign  bodies  in  her 
Btomach  set  up  such  violent  pain  and  colic  that  they 
were  only  relieved  by  a  large  dose  of  calomel,  which 
brought  away  the  irritating  matters  and  left  her  free 
from  pain  and  delusions. 

Another  good  example  of  an  extremely  suicidal 
patient  is  that  of  a  man  admitted  into  Bethlem  in  the 
early  pari,  of  1883.  His  insanity  was  strongly  marked 
on  the  mother's  side.  He  had  received  two  or  three 
severe  injuries  in  railway  accidents  during  his  life,  and 
was  lame.  He  was  employed  as  signalman  in  a  very 
quiet  place,  where  t!ie  number  of  hours  he  was  on 
duty  deban-ed  hira  from  having  much  companionship, 
most  of  his  time  being  spent  in  waiting  and  watching 
Naturally  a  man  of  nervous  disposition  by  inheritance, 
and  rendered  more  unstable  by  ph^cal  weakness  and 
maiming,  he  dwelt  upon  his  misfortunes,  which  in- 
creased in  magnitude  as  he  contemplated  them.  The 
morbid  mental  growth  developed,  and  he  beoame  im- 
pressed with 'the  idea  that  his  wife  and  children  were 
being  injured.      He  had  hallucinations  of  hearing,  and 
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was  constantly  horrified  by  the  voice  of  liis  wife  aitd 
children,  who  were  being,  as  he  thought,  tortured. 
In  this  condition  he  was  brought  to  Bethleoi, 
and  for  some  two  or  three  weeks  he  caused  great 
anxiety.  His  genentl  health  wtta  attended  to,  niid  he 
was  encouraged  to  do  little  jobs  about  the  ward.  Hisi 
interest  was  aroused,  iiis  wife  and  children  were  allowed 
to  Bee  him  and  write  to  him  frequently,  and  with  the 
bodily  improvement  confidence  became  re-eatabliahed, 
and  after  a  few  weeka'  residence  at  the  convaleaoent 
home  he  was  discharged  well,  having  been  under  treat- 
ment only  some  seven  weeks. 

In  another  case,  a  sitigle  man  thirty  years  old,  a 
decorator  and  grainer,  without  any  known  insane 
inheiitance,  began  to  fail  in  genei-al  health  some  two 
or  three  years  before  he  was  admitted  into  Bethlem. 
He  had  htemoptysis  with  cough  and  loss  of  ilesh,  but 
there  were  no  evident  signs  of  phthiaia.  He  became 
despondent  about  hia  condition,  was  reatjesa,  and 
made  several  attempts  at  self-destruction.  Ha  grew 
weaker  and  more  nervous,  was  haunted  by  voices 
talking  at  him,  and  annoyed  by  unpleasant  smeUs,  in 
consequence  of  which  he  refused  animal  food.  He 
took  a  great  dislike  to  all  Lis  relatives,  thinking 
they  were  in  league  against  him.  On  admission 
he  was  a  thin,  ansioua,  worried-looking  man,  suffering 
still  from  an  injury  produced  by  his  having  thrown 
himself  under  a  railway  train.  While  in  the  hospital 
he  varied  considerably,  at  one  time  rapidly  losing 
flesh,  and  bringing  up  considerable  quantities  of  blood, 
at  which  times  he  generally  was  more  amenable  to 
treatment  and  disciplina  When  these  attacks  passed 
off,  and  he  again  recovered  his  genei-al  health,  hia 
mind  became  distressed,  and  he  was  onoe  more 
troubled  by  hallucinations,  in  consequence  of  which 
he  refused  Ids  food.  He  had  to  be  fed  constantly  by 
the  stomach-pump,  but  after   several   i      '    ' 


steadily  began  to  improve  both  in  body  and  in  mind, 
and  at  length  became  sane  and  in  fair  bodily  condition. 
His  case  is  an  example  of  suicidal  tendencies  de- 
pending upon  physical  weakness  and  bodily  disease, 
which  being  removed,  allow  the  disappearance  of 
suicidal  tendency. 

In  the  next  case  the  suicidal  tendency,  which  was 
the  most  troublesome  symptom,  has  not  disappeared, 
although  the  patient  has  suffered  for  over  three 
years.  He  was  a  banker's  clerk,  maiTied,  and  of 
steady  habits.  Hia  mother  and  sister  have  both  been 
insane,  but  have  recovered,  and  two  of  hia  maternal 
uncles  committed  suicide.  He  was  a  German  who 
had  come  to  England  to  push  hia  way,  and  by  despe- 
rate energy  and  hard  work  had  risen  to  a  position  of 
considerable  trust  and  importance  in  a  foreign  bank- 
ing-house. He  ha<l  always  been  an  exacting,  self- 
conscious  man,  and  in  consequence  of  financial  troubles 
in  the  city  he  became  sleepless  and  irritable.  He 
believed  that  the  head  of  the  firm  was  ansious  to  dis- 
place him,  and  that  there  was  a  conspiracy  in  the 
office  to  accuse  him  of  theft.  He  had  also  hallucina- 
tions of  smell,  was  suapioioua  about  hia  wife,  and 
being  a  fond  father,  he  thought  the  interests  of  hia 
children  were  being  neglected.  Before  admission  he 
cut  bis  throat  seriously,  nearly  killing  himself. 
With  difficulty  hia  life  was  saved,  but  he  was  in 
no  way  to  be  trusted,  being  a  source  of  constant 
anxiety  and  trouble.  At  the  same  time  he  was  over- 
sensitive, and  full  of  the  belief  that  other  patients 
wished  to  annoy  him.  Thua  in  a  letter  to  me  he 
says  ;  "  When  in  the  lavatory,  one  of  those  present, 
placing  himself  in  an  unmistakable,  loathsome  atti- 
tude, asked  me  if  I  had  had  a  good  night,  a  hint 
being  conveyed  to  him  by  one  of  the  persons  sleep- 
ing in  the  same  room  in  which  I  sleep.  I  mentioned 
it  to  you  a  long  time  ago,  and  the  tricks  aud  foul 
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insinutttiona  hava  been  of  constant  occurrence."  This 
patient  did  not  recover,  and  the  prospect  ia  highly 
unfavourable.  In  connection  with  this  case  it  is 
well  to  mention  the  fact  that  patients  who  are  an- 
noyed by  Itallucinations  also  suffer  from  what  they 
call  "  these  hints,"  and  are  both  dangerous  to  them- 
selves and  to  others. 

I  shall,  under  the  head  of  delusional  insanity, 
give  the  oase  of  one  who  has  threatened  violence 
to  others,  and  who  says  that  although  he  considers 
suicide  a  sign  of  weakness,  yet  he  fully  recognises 
the  fact  that  annoyances  may  be  carried  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  would  be  better  for  him  to  die  than  to 
endure,  and  I  fear  that  if  he  deliberately  made  up 
his  mind  on  this  matter,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
prevent  him  accomplishing  his  end. 

Intensely  suicidal  ideas  arise,  not  only,  then, 
from  pure  misery  and  from  dread  of  persecution,  or 
in  consequence  of  annoyances  arising  from  bodily  and 
mental  nervous  disturbance,  but  danger  also  occurs  in 
the  stage  of  depression  following  excitement.  In  this 
way  I  have  seen  one  woman  destroy  herself  just 
as  she  was  beginning  to  improve.  She  had,  as  it 
■were,  opened  her  eyes  to  the  fact  that  she  was  in  an 
asylum,  and  it  seemed  such  a  terrible  thing  to  con- 
template that  she  strangled  herself.  Although  it 
is  generally  somewhat  easy  to  recognise  suicidal  ten- 
dencies in  patients,  he  woAild  be  rash  who  would  say 
that  a  pei-aon  of  unsound  mind,  of  whatever  the 
variety,  would  not  attempt  self-destruction.  Young 
emotional  patients  frequently  threaten  and  appear 
determined  on  suicide,  but  tlioy  rarely  carry  their 
threats  into  execut  on  &  ral  paralytica  very 
rarely,  if  ever,  intent  onally  kill  themselves ;  though 
their  exaggerated  deae  and  th  loss  of  common  sen- 
sibility may  lead  th  m  nto  a  dents  which  may  end 
fatally.     The  acut*ly  m  n     al  [at  ent  iiijui'es  himself 
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Qnder  similar  circumstances,  and  the  weak-minded 
patient  may,  by  accident,  get  into  mischief ;  but 
suicide  must  ever  be  looked  upon  as  one  o£  the  dan- 
gerous symptoms  connected  chiefly  with  melancholia. 

The  so-called  religioits  insanity  has  been  referred 
to  ■when  considering  the  influence  of  religious  teaching 
upon  the  production  ot  insanity;  and  aJso  when 
tracing  the  origin  of  delusions  and  their  explana- 
tion. It  is  only  just  to  own  that  although  there 
can  never  be  a  clinical  group  of  cases  with  reli- 
gious ideas  as  the  dtBtinguishing  characteristic,  yet 
in  asylums  we  ever  meet  with  cases  aptly  called 
"  the  unjiardonable  sinners."  These  patients,  for  the 
most  part,  have  been  brought  up  in  narrow  religious 
sects,  and  many  of  them  hare  been  agents  in  one  way 
or  another  for  the  dissemination  of  religious  know- 
ledge. Among  men  with  these  ideas  we  constantly 
meet  with  the  Sunday-school  teacher,  the  Scripture 
reader,  and  city  missionary,  and  among  women 
those  similarly  engaged.  We  may  meet  with  these 
cases  in  very  young  girls  and  boys,  who  by  the 
type  of  their  symptoms  prove  the  close  connection 
existing  between  the  erotic  and  religious.  This 
class  is  not  so  well  represented  in  full  manhood  and 
womanhood,  unless  some  special  causes  of  exhaustion 
have  arisen.  At  the  climacteric  tliey  are  specially 
common,  and  in  Bethlem  we  are  rarely  without 
many  women  whose  whole  ideas  of  life  are  cramped 
by  the  belief  that  they  are  unpardonable  sinners. 

I  am  frequently  asked  what  is  the  unpardonable 
sin,  and  what  does  the  patient  mean  by  this  sin.  In 
many  case.i  it  refers  to  some  sexual  abuse.  In  the 
younger  patients  the  idea  has  often  arisen  from  indul- 
gence in  masturbation  during  the  time  they  were 
professing  Christians.  In  many  patients,  at  the 
climacteric,  some  sexual  disorder  again  has  tinged 
or  started  the  delusion.     In  a  few  cases,  before  the 
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mental  depresaion  there  was  a  stage  of  excitement, 
coimected  with  the  increased  erotic  tendencies,  at 
which  time  the  patient  indulged  in  sexual  excess  or 
masturbation,  and  when  the  period  of  depression  fol- 
lowed he  came  to  consider  this  unnatural  offence 
in  a  person  of  mature  years  to  be  the  unpardonable 
Bin.  The  most  common  idea  and  the  scriptural  one 
is  that  the  un])ardonable  sin  is  blasphemy  against  the 
Holy  Ghost  (St,  Matthew  xii.  31) ;  but  here  arises 
the  difficulty  as  to  what  blasphemy  against  the  Holy 
Ghost  is.  I  have  known  a  lad  suffering  from  melan- 
cholia, who  believed  that  he  committed  that  sin  when 
he  thrust  his  penknife  into  the  ground  and  combined 
the  name  of  the  Holy  Ghost  with  an  ordinary  curaa 

Perhaps  in  no  published  work  ia  the  sad  tale  of 
the  fall  of  a  liigh-souled,  pui-e-hearted  man,  reared  in 
the  bosom  of  religion,  into  this  terrible  state,  told  more 
graphically  or  with  more  intensity  than  in  George 
Sorrow's  strange  but  pleasant  book,  "Lavengro." 
Peter,  the  hero  of  the  work,  thus  describes  his  temp- 
tation, his  fall,  his  emotions,  his  remorse,  hia  despair, 
and  finally  his  resurrection  from  the  depths  into  which 
he  had  fallen. 

"  One  autumn  afternoon,  on  a  week-day,  my  father 
sat  with  one  of  his  neighhours  taking  a  cup  of  ale  by 
the  oak  table  in  our  stone  kitchen.  I  sat  near  theni 
and  listened  to  their  discourse.  They  were  talking  of 
religious  matters.  'It  is  a  hard  matter  to  get  to 
heaven,'  snid  my  father.  '  Exceedingly  so,'  said  the 
other.  '  However,  I  don't  despond  ;  none  need  de- 
spair of  getting  to  heaven  save  those  who  have  com- 
mitted the  sin,  agairat  the  Holy  Ghost.'  '  Ah,'  said 
my  father,  '  thank  Giod  I  have  never  committed  that  I 
how  awful  must  be  the  state  of  the  person  who  has 
committed  the  sin  against  the  Boly  Ghost !  I  can 
scarcely  think  of  it  without  my  hair  standing  on  end.' 

"  And  then  my  father  and  his  friend  began  talking 
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of  the  nature  of  the  sii»  agaimit  the  Holy  G/iost,  and 
I  heard  them  say  what  it  was,  as  I  sat  with  greedy 
ears  listening  to  their  discourse."  The  evil  seed  had 
been  sown.  Truly,  "  ignorance  is  bliss,"  where  it  is 
not  merely  folly,  but  criminal,  to  be  wise.  Peter  con- 
tinues his  pathetic  tale.  After  describing  his  tempta- 
tions, his  broodings,  and  hia  eurraises  as  to  what  mast 
be  the  condition  of  the  person  who  had  committed  the 
sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  his  strong  inclinations  to 
commit  it  himself,  were  it  not  that  a  strange  kind  of 
fear  "prevent-ed  me";  his  decisive  declaration  that 
from  his  experience  "  it  is  not  a  good  thing  for  chil- 
dren to  sleep  alone";  his  inattention  at  school  ;  he 
thus  finally  describes  hia  fali  after  fearful  struggles  : 

"  Arising  from  my  bed,  I  went  upon  the  wooden 
gallery,  and  having  stood  for  a  few  minutes  looking  at 
the  stars  with  which  the  heavens  were  thickly  strewn, 
I  laid  myself  down,  and,  supporting  my  face  with  my 
hands,  I  munnured  out  words  of  horror,  words  not  to 
be  repeated,  and  in  this  manner  I  committed  the  sin 
against  the  Holy  Ghost."  Angels  might  have  wept 
over  the  fall  of  poor  Peter  Williams,  for  he  knew  not 
what  he  did. 

His  description  of  his  after-state  of  remorse  and 
despair  is  a  most  strikingly  graphic  piece  of  descrip- 
tive writing.  How  it  must  come  home  to  the  soul- 
rending  experience  of  hundreds  of  tliousands  of 
young  people  to-day,  who  have  been  moved  by  emo- 
tional teachers  I  He  felt  stupefied ;  he  had  a  dim 
idea  that  something  strange  and  monstrous  had  oc- 
curred ;  at  school  he  could  not  learn ;  cheerf  ulnees 
abandoned  him  ;  he  became  reserved  and  gloomy. 
"  I  seemed,"  he  says,  "  in  my  own  eyes  a  lone  mon- 
strous being ;"  and  he  could  not  pray.  "What  is  the 
use  of  prayingi"  he  said;  "I  have  committed  the  sin 
agmntt  ilU  Holy  Ghosts 

He  describes  the  death-bed  scene  of  his  father,  and 
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how  his  beloved  parent's  parting  words,  "  truatingthey 
would  meet  in  heaven,"  filied  him  with  horror.  He 
progressed  in  years,  and  worked  hard  for  his  intellec- 
tual improvement,  yet  physically  and  mentally  he  was 
still  deeply  affected.  He  would  sit  brooding  alone, 
and  "  count  the  months  and  the  duya  which  yet  inter- 
vened between  me  and  my  doom,"  for  he  felt  hia  days 
were  being  shortened.  At  last,  after  terriiic  struggles, 
he  abandoned  home  and  family,  and,  "  a  prey  to 
horror  and  despair,"  ran  wild  through  the  liill"  of  his 
native  "Wales.  He  fell  into  the  hands  of  robbera  and 
gipaicH ;  he  was  burnt  by  the  aun,  and  drenched  by 
the  rain,  and  "  had  frequently  at  night  no  other 
covering  than  the  sky  or  the  roof  of  some  cave." 
At  last  his  desperation  culminated  in  the  awful 
temptation  to  self-destruction,  from  which  crime  he 
was  saved  by  what  he  considered  to  be  a  merciful 
interposition  of  Pi-ovidence. 

"  I  felt  myself  quite  unable  to  bear  the  horrora  of 
m.y  situation ;  looking  around,  I  found  myself  near 
the  sea ;  instantly  the  idea  came  into  my  head  that  I 
would  cast  myself  into  it,  and  thus  anticipate  my  final 
doom.  I  hesitated  a  moment,  but  a  voice  within  me 
seemed  to  tell  me  I  could  do  no  better  ;  the  aea  was 
near  and  I  could  not  swim,  so  I  det«rmined  to  fling 
myBolf  into  the  sea." 

Then  he  gives  the  following  account  of  hie  woa- 
derful  escape. 

"  As  I  was  running  along  with  great  speed  in  the 
direction  of  a  lofty  rock  which  butted  over  the  watera, 
I  suddenly  felt  myself  seized  by  the  coat ;  I  strove  to 
tear  myself  away ;  looking  around,  I  beheld  a  vener- 
able, hale  old  man,  who  had  hold  of  rae.  'Let  me  go,' 
said  I  fiercely.  '  I  shall  not  let  thee  go,'  said  the  old 
man  1  '  la  whose  name  dost  thou  detain  me  1 '  said  I, 
scarcely  knowing  what  I  said.  '  In  the  name  of  my 
Master,  who  made  thee  and  yonder  sea,  and  has  said 


^  {mt  slialt  thuu  L-ome,  and  no  farther ;  an<l 
_.»  "halt  do  no  murder!'"  The  old  n 
knoring  Peter's  mother,  from  whom  he  Lad  received 
muuh  kiitdiieBB  wlieu  on  ajoui-nef,  conducted  hitn  to 
)ila  huusH,  and  although  Peter  did  not  unbosom  hiiu- 
■olf,  he  oiiitfcsaed  he  wua  sorely  afflicted  in  mind.  The 
old  wiui  knelt  down  and  prayed  long  and  fervently, 
Poter  kneeling  likewitie.  WLeu  they  had  risen  from 
their  knees  the  oUl  man  left  him  £or  a  short  time,  and 
uii  his  return  led  him  into  another  room,  where  there 
went  two  females ;  one  was  an  elderly  person,  the  old 
UMi's  wife,  tlie  other  was  a  young  woman,  who  was 
m  ditttaut  relation  to  the  old  man.  He  remained 
MTeml  days  in  tlie  old  man's  house,  and  after  receiving 
repvAtt^  wtirds  nf  couaolalion  and  encouragement,  de- 
iMuted  fur  his  liniuc.  Peter  arrived  safely,  to  find  that 
iua  cousin  lind  died  and  left  him  his  heir,  and  that  the 
goodly  6trw  on  which  his  cousin  had  lived  was  now  his 
^iropcrty,  and  iii  a  few  days  he  took  po^esioD  of 
tL  Urre  he  fvlt  his  solitude,  and  frequently  wislied 
hir  a  coinpMiion  with  whtun  he  could  exchange  ideas^ 
ami  wkt)  could  take  an  intetie^I  in  his  puimita. 
U*  twfUMttbcfwd  that  the  Saipture  s&va  that  it  is  not 
flood  for  inaa  to  bo  aJooe,  and  tbea  it  was  that  tfaa 
iiM^  of  Um  ywmg  fwnon  (^Winifred)  whom  he  had 
(MB  in  Um  house  of  the  oM  nun  frc^nouly  raae  np 
<K«tiiwHrhieCnp»  hJawtiaJsigpft.  Ho  KBoh«d  ta  vale 
adt,  w^  sMMBsfal,  and  mmhi  won  h 
Has  a£un  ptoq^emd,  ■ 


Um,  nhavifis,  his&nt,  hn  boob  and  c 
•»dll»W«UluV«.^taion.nisht,n  ' 


Holy  Ghost  siiall  not  be  forgiven  unto  men."  Peter 
ruahed  out,  hia  wife  imploring  tiui  to  tell  Ler  what 
was  the  matt«r.  He  could  only  answer  with  groans, 
and  for  three  days  and  three  nights  he  did  little  else 
than  gfoan.  He  became  at  last  calm.  His  wife  per- 
sisted in  asking  him  the  cause  of  Lis  lato  paroxysms. 
It  is  hard  to  keep  a,  secret  from  a  wife,  so  Peter  told 
her  the  sad  tale  as  they  sat  one  night  over  the  dying 
brands  of  their  hearth.  He  thought  she  would  have 
shrunk  from  him  with  hoiTor,  but  she  did  not.  She 
raised  her  eyes,  and  looking  up  in  his  face  said,  "  Let 
ua  go  to  rest ;  your  fears  are  groundless." 

Peter  was  cured,  and  became  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated,   devoted,    zealous,    and  successful   of  Welsh 


It  will  he  seen  in  this  case  that  a  man,  who  ap- 
peared otherwise  sane,  had  become  fully  impressed,  hy 
means  of  his  early  religious  education  and  surroundings, 
with  the  idea  that  there  was  an  unpardonable  sin 
against  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  that  iii  boyhood  he  had 
committed  it.  Whatever  the  delusion,  the  same 
egotism  exists;  the  patient  invariably  says  he  is  tho 
only  person  who  ever  acted  tlius,  and  that  there  can 
be  no  possible  hope  for  him.  The  feeling  seems  to 
arise  in  at  least  two  different  ways ;  in  one  a  very 
stormy  voice  of  conscience  appears  for  ever  to  be 
trumpeting  in  the  ears  of  the  uiifortunate  patient -that 
he  is  lost ;  and  in  the  other  case  (and  this  is  most 
common  among  younger  patients)  there  is  a  feeling 
of  deadness,  a  feding  that  nothing  arouses  them  to  a 
sense  of  their  sin.  They  will  write  long  letters, 
saying  they  feel  they  must  be  cast  away,  because  they 
know  they  have  committed  grave  crimes,  hvit  yet  they 
do  not  feel  any  real  sorrow  for  their  act,  and  this 
proves  they  are  the  unpardonable  sinners  ;  they 
had  neglected  their  opportunities,  and  the  time 
for  turning  has  passed,      fiuch  eases  are  looked  upon 
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generally  as  very  unfavourable;  but,  inmyeiperience, 
a  fair  proportion  get  well,  although  it  may  taie  years 
before  they  recover,  the  prognosia  depending  to  a 
greal.  extent  on  tlie  age  and  general  health.  The 
nuijority  of  young  casett,  if  there  be  no  uhest  disease, 
recover.  A  large  proportion  of  the  middle-aged 
cases,  especially  those  following  lactation,  also  recover. 
Many  suffering  from  melancholia  occurring  at  the 
climacteric  recover,  but  require  some  time  for  the  re^ 
establishment  of  perfect  health.  In  senile  cases  the 
prognosis  ia  sfiil  woi-se.  Many  cases  after  middle 
age  slowly  sink  and  die,  wliile  others  will  remain 
wretched  and  unoccupied,  and  end  in  weak-minded- 
ness. Again,  others  will  improve  in  physical 
health,  while  their  mental  actions  grow  restricted, 
and  they  become  automatic  "  miserable  sinners," 
such  aa  are  represented  by  one  patient  now  in 
Bethlem,  who  says  nothing  but  "  dead  and  damned." 
The  only  treatment  available  in  such  cases  must 
be  of  a  general  character,  and  mast  be  regulated 
according  to  the  age  and  physical  state  of  the  patient. 
In  the  younger  cases,  iron,  quinine,  and  mineral  acids, 
with  ealine  purgatives,  such  as  mineral  waters,  taken 
the  first  thing  in  the  morning,  are  sometimes  useful. 
In  the  climacteric  cases,  tonics,  stimulants,  morphia, 
and  purgatives  are  of  service.  I  rarely  give  bromide 
of  potassium  or  chloral  hydrate.  In  a  few  cases  wiiere 
exhaustion  was  extreme  ten  grains  of  chloral  hydrate, 
with  half-an-ounce  of  brandy  every  two  hours,  proved 
of  service.  In  senile  cases,  rest  in  bed  with  good  food 
and  small  repeated  doses  of  morphia  are  beneficial. 
Some  physiciaJis  consider  that  the  treatment  of  severe 
cases  of  melanchoiia,  such  as  are  seen  among  the  un- 
pardonable sinners,  ia  best  followed  if  the  patient  be 
kept  in  bed. 

At   the    climacteric   period    considerable    meatal 
disturbance   aiises ;  it    is    generally   melancholic   or 
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delusional'  iu  type,  both  in  men  and  women.  T  must 
confess  that  the  evidence  in  favour  of  a  distinct 
climacteric  period  in  men  is  not  quite  convincing. 

Senile  melancholia.— With  old  age  come 
many  troubles,  and  the  so-called  "  weight  of  years  " 
may  be  Imt  another  rmme  for  sadnpKs  of  heart.      "The 


almond-tree  shall  flourish,  and  the  grasshopper  sliall 
be  a  burden,  and  desire  sliall  fail :  because  man  goeth 
to  his  long  home,  and  the  mournera  go  about  the 
streets  :  or  ever  the  silver  cord  be  loosed,  or  the 
golden  bowl  be  broken,  or  the  pitcher  be  broken  at  the 
fountain,  or  the  wheel  broken  at  the  cistern."  The 
machine  is  wearing  out,  and  with  the  wear  there  is 
conscious   painful   sensation,   connected  with    almoat 
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every  act.  All  sprightlinesa  and  epoataneity  of  life 
have  passed,  Evea  the  conservative  period  of  order 
and  method  ie  now  over,  and  the  few  things  that  can 
be  done  are  limited  in  every  direction  by  pain  oi 
feebleness.  Altfiough  wear-out  will  have  to  be  con- 
sidered also  in  connection  with  dementia,  there  is 
also  a  condition  of  painful  action  and  sensation, 
Buch  as  may  be  described  by  the  teitn  senile  melnn- 
cholia.  It  apjiears  fiometimes  rather  suddenly,  as 
the  result  of  some  family  distress  or  domestic  loss. 
Thus  a  man  of  eighty-four  years  of  age,  who  had 
shown  no  signs  of  insanity,  lost  his  wife  within  a  few 
months  of  their  keeping  their  golden  wedding,  after 
which  the  poor  old  man,  brooding  over  hia  loss,  and 
feeling  his  solitude,  developed  the  idea  that  he  had 
killed  his  wife,  and  must  now  destroy  himself.  Best 
and  change  of  surroundings,  with  suitable  companions, 
restored  his  peace  of  mind,  and  he  spent  the  rest  of 
his  life  in  mental  health. 

lu  another  case  a  merchant  sustained  a,  very 
serious  loas  in  a  Bpeculation,  and  brooding  alone  over 
his  misfortune,  developed  melanchoha,  and  contem- 
plated Buiuide.  Oliange  of  scene  for  a  time  relieved 
him ;  but  a  return  to  his  ofiit.-e  waa  associated  with  a 
re-development  of  the  melanohollo  symptoms,  whicli 
finally  carried  him  off.  In  Benile  coses  the  age  must 
be  considered  relatively  to  the  character  of  the  indi- 
vidiuil  physique;  for  we  meet  with  men  who  are  worn 
out  at  forty,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  active 
men  possessing  the  energies  of  middle  age  at  sevejity. 
I  should  say  the  reality  of  age  depends  as  much,  or 
more,  on.  the  arteries  as  on  the  years.  I  have  been  often 
struck  with  the  arterial  changes  which  are  visible  in 
one  form  or  another  of  mental  disease.  The  rigid 
artery  may  be  associated  with  other  diseased  vascular 
conditions ;  among  other  things,  with  had  nutrition 
of  the  brain.      Or  we  may  meet  with  grosser  cerebral 
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changes  in  connection  witli  apoplexy,  and  wLich  wa 
Bhall  consider  later  under  a  special  heading.  I  must, 
however,  here  say  that  I  have  seen  several  cases  in 
which  tliere  was  marked  mental  depression  preceding 
attacks  of  apoplexy  in  patients  with  diseased  arteries, 
I  saw  one  doctor,  who  snfi'ereJ  from  constant  sub- 
jective annoyance  through  his  ears,  his  nose,  and  hia 
akin  for  months  before  hia  fatal  attack  of  apoplexy. 
In  some  other  cases  of  senile  melancholia,  mental  or 
bodily  hypochondriasis,  with  great  emotional  disturb- 
ance, is  met  with  ;  and  it  is  not  unknown  for  patients 
of  advanced  years  to  destroy  themselves,  being  con- 
vinced they  have  outlived  their  time. 

The  prognosis  of  senile  melancholia  must  depend 
upon  the  inheritance,  and  the  general  physical  con- 
dition of  the  patient.  If  the  arterial  tension  ba 
high,  and  if  there  be  albumen,  in  the  nrine,  the 
prognosis  must  necessarily  be  bad.  It'  the  patient 
have  already  had  other  attacks  of  insanity  or  apo- 
plectic seizures,  the  prospect  is  likewise  dark.  If, 
however,  the  general  health  be  good,  the  appetite 
maintained,  and  the  patient  easily  induced  to  try 
change  in  surroundings  and  companionship,  he  may, 
with  general  care  as  to  hygienic  treatment,  get  well, 
even  though  he  haa  ptissed  fourscore  years. 

The  consideration  of  melancholia  would  be  in- 
complete if  I  did  not  refer,  at  least  incidentally,  to 
cases  of  c/ironie  melandiolia,  to  cases  of  recwrrinr/ 
taelanc/iolia,  and  to  cases  in  which,  after  many  years 
of  depression,  patients  have  recovered  Properly,  the 
first  two  groups  will  fall  under  the  class  of  weak- 
mindedness  or  chronic  insanity,  but  yet  there  are 
grounds  for  taking  them  out  of  this  class  and  con- 
sidering them  specially.  Chronic  melancholia  may  be 
of  any  one  of  the  above  v^arieties ;  and,  as  I  have 
pointed  out,  we  may  meet  with  cases  of  active 
melancholia,  in  which  the  patients  will  go  on  wringing 
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their  hands  and  puiling  their  hair,  year  after  year, 
only  speaking  monotonously  about  the.  misery 
they  are  sufFeriag,  till  I  Buppoae  (for  I  have  not 
had  the  opportunity  of  watching  such  a  case  be- 
yond ten  years)  they  become  ultimately  mere  aut<i- 
inata  and  weak-minded  in  every  respect  The  other 
cases  in  which  melancholia  recurs  differ  only  in 
degree  fi-oia  those  which  have  several  distinct  at- 
tacks of  melancholy  and  completely  recover,  being 
discharged  after  each  recovery  from  the  asylum.  In 
Bethlem  we  have  on  the  incurable  list  about  six  or 
seven  cases  of  this  variety,  patients  who,  perhaps 
fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago,  were  admitted  sutfering 
from  profound  melancholia  with  suicidal  tendencies, 
refusal  to  take  food,  and  delusions  as  to  unworthineas. 
They  recovered,  and  were  discharged  from  the  hospital 
only  to  relapse  almost  as  soon  aa  they  were  restored 
to  their  old  surroundings.  Again  they  recovered, 
but  on  each  restoration  to  home  and  duties  they 
broke  down,  and  in  consequence  of  thi'i  inability 
to  tt  themselves  into  their  old  relationships, 
they  necessarily  became  permanent  inhabitants  of 
aji  asylum.  Here  they  pass  a  tairly  contented  and 
useful  life,  every  few  years  developing  their  old 
melancholia,  and  for  varying  periods  consider  them- 
selves to  be  miserable  sinners  or  persecuted  victims. 
What  the  brain  pathology  of  such  conditions  can  be 
remains  a  perpetual  puzzle  to  me.  That  a  lady  , 
should  for  two  years  be  amiable,  agreeable,  trust- 
worthy, without  any  special  peculiarity  of  any  kind, 
and  should  be  allowed  to  go  in  and  out  of  tlie  asylum 
with  perfect  freedom  during  this  time  ;  and  that  she 
then  should  slowly  become  a  wretched  suicidal  melan- 
choliac  for  twelve  months,  and  once  again  recover, 
only  in  a  few  years  more  again  to  pass  under  the 
wave  of  depression,  still  remains  a  puzzle.  The  end 
of  such  cases,  I  believe,  is  generally  mental  weakness  ; 
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aad  if  this  b^  so,  I  Giippoee  each  attack  reduces  the 
intellectual  powers  a  little.  Cases  such  as  these  lead 
me  to  the  consideration  of  the  last  group,  the  cases 
of  retarded  recovery. 

In  one  case  symptoms  of  melancholia  occurred  in 
a  woman  35  years  old,  without  children,  whose  mother 
was  in  an  asylum,  and  whose  husband,  then  nervous, 
afterwards  died  of  general  paralysis.  This  woman 
was  admitted  believing  herself  to  be  utterly  wicked, 
and  that  she  had  acted  inhumanly  in  allowing  her 
insane  mother  to  be  sent  to  an  asylum.  She  was  al- 
ways contemplating  suicide.  There  was  a  combina- 
tion by  this  patient  and  another  to  secure  sufficient 
rope  to  hang  them  both ;  hut  fortunately,  when  one 
managed  to  get  a  piece  of  rope  with  which  to  effect 
their  purpose,  the  other,  the  patient  now  under  con- 
sideration, not  only  declined  to  hang  herself,  but  gave 
information  which  prevented  her  fellow-conspirator 
from  carrying  out  her  purpose.  Year  after  year 
passed  without  any  amelioration  in  the  symptoms  of 
this  patient.  She  wns  always  insisting  that  ^e  must 
go  out  and  he  hanged;  only  varying  this  with  the 
statement  that,  as  society  would  not  recognise  her 
right  to  be  hanged,  she  must  go  out  and  murder  a 
man,  and  then  it  would  be  all  right.  After  several 
changes  in  her  relationship  to  tiie  other  patients  and 
attendants,  she  was  moved  into  an  entirely  new 
gallery,  where  the  change  had  a  wonderfully  beneficial 
effect.  I  was  able  to  send  her  on  leave  of  absence, 
and  she  ultimately  recovered  and  has  remained  well 
and  grateful  for  some  years. 

A  still  more  remarkable  case  was  that  of  a  man 
who  wa.1  admitted  in  Bethlem  on  the  27th  September, 
1834,  and  who  was  a  patient  in  Bethlem  for  thirty- 

■  our  years,  and  lor  fifteen  years  sat  with  his  head 
lent  upon  his  chest.,   apparently  regardless  of  every- 

■  hing    about    him,  yet  one  felt  sure,  from  incidental 
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circumatances,  that  he  really  did  perceive  what  was 
trunspiring,  and  that,  tlierefore,  his  condition  was 
one  of  melancholy  and  not  one  of  wentmindedneas. 
One  evening,  when  sitting  in  the  hilhard-room  with- 
out taking  any  interest,  he  began  to  look  about  him  ; 
a  few  daya  after  he  waa  cheerful,  in  fact  almoat 
exuberant,  and  on[the  14th  of  May,  1879,  waa  dis- 
charged recovered,  and  has  remained  well  since. 

I  ahall  consider  later  the  mental  symptoms 
associated  with  euppreased  gout  and  visceral  diseases. 
Melancholia  may  occur  with  renal  disease  and  with 
heart  disease.  Melancholic  aymptoma  are  not  un- 
common with  displacements  of  the  uterus  and  with 
itteriae  fibroids.  Losses  of  the  special  senses  may 
lead  to  nervoua  irritability,  suspicion,  and  depression ; 
in  several  coses,  facial  deformities,  and  the  shyness 
connected  therewith,  have  been  traceable  as  causes  of 
melancholy,  frequently  with  suicidal  and  homicidal 
tendencies. 

Aa  far  as  the  diagnosis  ia  ooncerred,  there  are  few 
points  to  which  I  need  specially  refer.  I  have  said 
that  melancholia  is  mental  pain,  out  of  relationship 
to  the  surroundings;  but  from  time  to  time  cases  are 
Been  in  which  men  of  good  po.sition  and  of  undoubted 
reputation  say  they  are  too  wicked  to  live,  that  they 
are  hypocrites  and  the  like,  and  in  some  such  casta 
the  penitent  defaulting  trustee,  not  the  melancholic 
patient,  is  to  be  seen. 
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,  from  mjurp  or  shook— lUeconiJary, 

;  {h}  mental  cfisorder — Typiottl  eaneral 

1  ucuii^ntia,   loEa  of  appetite,  loaa  of  will- 

■moiy— Dementift,  aecondary  to  fever,  pneu- 

iojuriea,  alooholkm,  epile[^f,  age. 


In  considering  dementift  I  shall  nmlre  two  clear  divi- 
Bions.  In  one  there  is  destruction  moi*  or  leas  com- 
plete of  the  mind,  which  can  never  be  recovered  from, 
and  in  the  other  there  is  functional  arrest,  which  may 
pass  off. 

Both  conditions  appear  the  same  to  the  ordinaty 
ohserver,  just  as  is  the  case  with  conditions  of  real  or 
Rpparent  paralysis  seen  in  hysteria. 

I  shall  describe  dementia  in  its  several  forms,  in- 
eluding  both  these  types ;  and  also  refer  to  its  various 
causes,  and  later  I  shall  consider  the  partial  insanities 
■which  have  been  usually  placed  under  the  head  of 
weafc-mindeiineHS. 

As  mental  life  begins  with  hut  little  evidence  of 
intellect,  and  with  imperfectly  organised  sense  im- 
pressions and  motor  impulses,  so  it  may  end  with  a 
return  to  its  simplicity  in  age.  At  the  one  end  of 
life  there  may  be  inability  to  develop  intellectually ; 
this  is  called  amentia;  and  at  the  other  end  destruc- 
tion of  mind  may  leave  the  whole  intellectual  fabiic  a 
niin ;  this  ia  called  demantia. 

No  two  houses  fall  into  ruins  in  exactly  the  same 
way,  though  in  the  end  the  four  walla  alone  may 
remain  as  evidence  of  the  once  inhabited  dwelling ; 
and  so  with  mental  destruction,  it  will  be  found  that 
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though  in  the  end  similar  foundations  and  simple 
boundaries  of  mind  may  remain,  all  the  finer  pcurts 
are  removed ;  whether  age,  war,  or  fire  has  destroyed 
the  houses,  the  results  are  alike;  similarly,  either 
age,  disease,  or  injury  may  wreck  the  mind.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  mind  may  show  the  effects  of  destruc- 
tion in  various  ways,  and  the  destruction  may  progress 
at  veiy  different  rates. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  complete  dementia,  for 
life  could  not  exist  with  total  suppression  of  mind 
and  sense  reaction  ;  but  there  are  varieties  of  dementia 
in  which  most  of  the  parts  of  mind  exhibit  signs  of 
weakness,  and  this  I  shall  call  general  de)nentia,  in 
contrast  with  the  partial  dementia  which  will  be 
shown  to  affect  special  parts  or  factors  of  mind. 

Cases  of  dementia  should  be  to  the  mental  philo- 
sopher like  analysis  to  the  chemist,  or  like  weathering 
of  rocks  to  the  geologist.  Dementia,  by  separating 
and  isolating  certain  faculties,  and  by  interfering  with 
the  action  of  mind  enables  one  to  get  a  clearer  view  of 
mind  than  is  to  be  gleaned  from  the  study  of  the 
normal  mind  in  healthy  action. 

By  studying  aberrant  development  and  partial 
dementia,  much  will  be  learnt  which  can  only  be 
hinted  at  in  a  book  intended  for  students. 

Dementia  is  to  be  divided  into  primary  or 
secondary.  Comparatively  few  cases  can  be  looked 
upon  as  purely  direct  and  primary,  but  some  are 
seen,  especially  such  as  are  due  to  physical  disorders, 
as  fevers,  poisoning,  or  direct  injury.  Many  more  are 
secondary  to  other  states  of  bodily  or  mental  disorder. 

I  shall  begin,  as  I  did  in  considering  mania  and 
melancholia,  with  a  description  of  dementia  as  a 
whole.  Not  that  it  is  at  all  common  in  diseased 
any  more  than  in  normal  states  to  find  perfectly 
typical  examples. 

In   a   case  of  complete  general   dementia,    there 
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would  be  a  general  weakness  of  the  senKca,  tlie 
memory  and  the  higher  organising  and  controlling 
powers.  The  senses  would  react  slowly  to  tlieir  re- 
spective stimuli,  reflex  actions  would  be  performed, 
and  in  some  cases  (in  my  experience)  the  loss  of  the 
higher  control  would,  cause  reflex  action  to  be 
rendered  more  rapid  and  more  active  than,  in  health. 

Many  acta  of  the  more  common  kind  would  be 
done  automatically.  The  power  of  storing  inipres- 
aions  would  be  greatly  impaired  or  even  annihilated, 
so  that  the  memory  for  recent  imprcRaiona  would  be 
wanting,  and  memory  of  the  past  would  be  Kome- 
what  affected.  There  would  ho  no  evidence  of 
volition,  and  emotional  display  would  be  rare. 

The  losa  of  self-control  and  of  general  control 
would  be  marked,  but  the  evidences  of  loss  of  aelf- 
oontrol  would  not  as  a  rule  be  seen  in  display  of 
energy  along  unwonted  lines,  but  would  be  marked 
by  suppression  of  the  energy. 

That  different  amounts  of  loss  of  power  produce 
Uiese  difierent  results,  I  have  ofl^n  seen  in  progres- 
sive degeneration. 

Thus  a  woman  who  had  been  badly  mai-ked  by 
sroall-pox,  when  sane,  got  over  the  consciousness  of  her 
disfigurement ;  but  with  dementia  came  a  conHtant 
desire  to  hide  her  face,  but  as  the  dementia  became 
mora  profound  slie  again  disregarded  her  appearance. 

So  much,  then,  for  the  effects  of  loss  of  controL 

There  might  be  tears,  or  a  ripple  of  a  smile  might 
pass  across  the  features,  but  these  displays  of  emotion 
would  have  no  relation  to  the  surrounding  circum- 
stances. In  such  a  condition  there  could  be  no  power 
of  abstraction,  no  ability  to  judge  by  comparing  one 
thing  with  another,  nor  could  tliere  be  any  origination 
of  ideas.  There  generally  would  be  more  or  less  plastic 
muscular  condition  directly  opposed  to  the  rigid  cata- 
leptic state  which  we  have  observed  in  melancholia, 
o— 14 


Thi^TA  ironUt  be  firtoii  au^snon aod  jj^ooii afipeote.  with 
the  Imhjts  (rmqnendf  liinr,  die  pMieiiilB  ne^eeting 
theBtmivp^  Ixitfa  aa  repaid,  niine  aiid  ^ecee.  la  aooh 
oMM  there  woalil  he  absence  of  skstuI  deaira  ;  deep 
Morf,  <»  ch*t  pACienM  wonid  ^^i  as  soon  aa  pat  to 
Mri.  tiii'l  fl'oulrl  remain  in  cfae  pontioa  in  wbicii  \iusj 
ifflre  left  till  nvirnini^  Siicfa.  is  a  deocripcioii  of  com- 
plete frr  xPnerai  lieinHntia,  a  vary  good  example  o£ 
vrbich  in  to  Iw  «»iim  in  tlie  following  otae  : 

Crtf^  o/n^ttt^  priavFry  general  ilttmentit^ — Patdent 
WfiK  f\l\f^^,  ewenty-lwn,  and  a  fermer.  Two  staters 
inmne  AAmitMii  March,  1373.  On  November  5.  on 
hin  rettim  front  a  piiblicboose,  he  was  fri^tened  bj 
Kdfne  fireworks  which  were  thrown  at  him  aa  he  wient 
alontf  a  'Urb  Une.  He  got  home,  but  remembered 
rifithin^  aboiit  th«  joamey,  nor  bis  actioos  after  hs 
WH  l.)ier«b      Ho  wait  not  drank. 

Tbs  next  iiii>nting  he  did  not  get  ap,  and  when 
lt[S  In'Mhor  triml  to  get  him  to  go  to  his  usual  work 
)i«  tfitih  no  tiotit^tv  When  taken  out  of  bed  he  stajed 
wl|i<ri*  ho  WM  [ilnood.  Hlr  brother  thought  it  all 
Hviillivl  fniiii  dritik,  nnd  fancied  be  would  sleep  it  off. 
KiV  IliH  iifil  f<>w  tlnys  he  was  dull ;  then  for  a  short 
llUlt*  Mild  At  liiU'rvnls  be  was  violent,  and  seemed  lo 
*»*  olijeulM  i>f  ilivail. 

I>lt  Itklitilwlou  bv  WM  desrribeJ  m  a  fat  lubberly 
Ml(<*i  «ko  livitber  rooved  nnr  spoke  ;  and  who  had  to 
dw  n>ii  wiwHinI,  ftUtl  t<MidMl  lik»  an  iofuit, 

llv  ttt*  wA  fiUp4  wvU.  and  was  in  no  waj-  nohol. 

tVw  iMKMIkl  ittw  ««l  Uuit  t^  p»tM«t  h«l  hMkWffkk- 

HkUt^l  (^^w*  krtk     lb  ooommmUt  •rUrtW      ' ' 

Ut  ftwv  btw  (kWVa.      tW  < 

%•«  at'4^1^^  ^  ^  *>*wl  'Mf- 
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active,  but  pleasant  and  cheerful,  and  rather  over- 
demonstrative  for  a  time.  He  went  back  to  hia 
work ;  for  some  years  I  heard  that  he  was  well,  and 
1  have  Little  doubt  that  if  he  had  broken  down 
again  we  should  have  had  an  apjilication  for  his  re- 
admissioiL 

Partial  demenlia,  occurring  as  an  acute  dis- 
order, is  supposed  to  be  uncommon,  I  am,  however, 
inclined  to  think  there  is  a  special  group  of  caaea 
which  should  be  looked  upon  as  belonging  to  this  class. 
Young  aj:IultB,  who  have  given  way  to  excesses, 
especially  when  sevei-al  varieties  of  excess  have  been 
indulged  in  at  the  same  time,  became  uuable  to  per- 
form the  duties  for  which  they  have  been  educated 
and  fully  prepared.  A  young  man  of  twenty  who 
had  had  a  liberal  education,  with  a  special  training  in 
art,  and  who  whs  put  to  an  artistic  calling,  overworked 
himself  and  indulged  in  masturbation ;  he  became 
unable  to  do  the  finer  parts  of  his  artii^tic  work. 
He  began  by  being  inattentive ;  next  he  spoilt  the 
materials ;  and  later,  his  work  showed  no  signs  of 
any  of  his  former  artistic  knowledge  or  ability. 
He,  in  fact,  was  distinctly  losing  the  highest  and 
lateet  of  his  acquirements.  Heat  for  a  short  time 
enabled  him  t«  return  to  his  work ;  hut  he  had  not 
sufficiently  regained  strength,  and  rapidly  relapsed 
into  his  condition  of  partial  weak-mindedness,  and 
unless  prolonged  I'est  with  exercise,  good  food,  together 
with  somewhat  stimulating  companionship  and  sur- 
roundings are  provided,  the  prospect  of  the  case  is  un- 
favourable. 

One  of  the  most  common  varieties  of  pai'tial  weak- 
mindedness  is  seen  in  the  loa»  of  confidence,  so  that 
persons  who  have  hitherto  been  fully  able  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  their  profession,  become  doubtful, 

ertain,  and  incapableu  I  remember  one  case 
eepeciaUy  in  which  this  was  remarkably  well  seen.    A 
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lawyer,  thirty-two  years  of  age,  whose  mother  faad 
been  iuaaoe,  ajid  in  whose  family  phthisis  waE  al&o 
present,  became  uncertaia  and  doubtful  about  hie 
a.bility  to  fulfil  his  duty.  He  had  had  a  slight 
attack  of  insanity  eleven  years  before,  from  wbick 
he  completely  recovered.  He  bad  also  one  attack  of 
rheumatic  fever.  The  supposed  cause  of  his  insanity 
was  loaa  of  situation,  but  the  truth  really  was  that 
be  gave  up  his  situation  because  he  felt  doubtful 
about  being  able  to  continue  his  duties.  There  was  a 
feeling  of  unwortluness  at  one  time  in  bis  case  which 
caused  me  to  look  upon  it  as  one  of  melancholia  ;  and 
undoubtedly  the  symptoms  were  of  a  mixed  kind. 
But  the  moat  characteristic  symptoms  were  shown  by 
hie  utter  inability  to  decide  upon  any  course  of  action. 
I^  for  instance,  he  was  asked  to  lunch,  he  would  take 
twenty  minutes  to  decide  wbetlier  he,  as  a  patient,  had 
a  right  to  accept  any  invita.tion  at  all,  and  if  at  last 
he  went,  half  compelled  and  half  [lersuaded  to  leave 
his  ward,  he  would  further  besitiite  before  taking  a 
smt,  lest  that  seat  might  be  required  by  some  one 
else;  and  then  the  meal  would  he  prolonged  to  » 
nioet  inordinate  length  in  consequence  of  his  inability 
to  decide  upon  what  ho  should  and  what  he  should 
not  do. 

After  two  years  of  treatment  he  left  to  be  under 
private  care  for  a  time,  but  again  diif  Ced  into  an  asylum, 
whence  he  was  once  more  set  at  liberty,  and  since 
then  I  have  met  him  in  one  place  or  another  still 
vaguely  passing  from  one  thing  to  another,  but  utterly- 
unable  to  decide  on  any  definite  course  of  action.  In 
tliia  condition  I  believe  he  will  pass  the  rest  of  his 
life  ;  for  ever  weighing  motives  and  endea,vouring  to 
decide  upon  what  he  should  do,  but  quite  incapable 
of  acting  freely  and  at  otice.  We  see  in  this  last 
oasH  tliat  partial  dementia  may  present  itself  as  loaa 
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Partial  and  jirogressive  dementia  are  foTind  as 
Bociated  with  the  loss  of  commoii  sensibility ;  aoi 
I  shall  point  out  that  in  many  ciLses  of  myxmdema, 
there  is  a  progressive  deterioration  of  intellectual 
power  associated  with  slow  conduction  of  impression, 
loss  of  common  sensibility,  and  genera!  loss  of  tem- 
perature ;  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  admit  with  Dr. 
Ord  that  this  mental  deterioration  results  alone 
from  the  loss  of  peripheral  stimulus.  I  am,  however, 
inclined  rather  to  consider  it  as  part  of  a  diseased 
process,  in  which  not  only  the  central  but  also  the 
peripheral  nervous  centres  are  affected.  Besides 
weak-mindedness  connected  with  loss  of  common 
sansibility,  there  arises  mental  degradation  connected 
with  loss  of  the  special  senses;  just  as  idiocy  may 
arise  from  the  want  of  hearing,  so  loss  of  hearing,  espe- 
cially if  combined  with  any  other  sense-loss,  wOl  tend 
to  produce  intellectual  weakening  along  certain  lines. 

IdenioiT  is  often  taken  as  the  test  of  mental 
strength  or  weakness  ;  but  it  has  to  be  looked  upon  in 
very  different  ways.  It  is  possible  for  an  imbecile  to 
have  a  wonderful  power  of  memory.  In  fact,  the 
most  marvellous  memories  are  often  the  most  useless, 
and  are  seen  among  the  chronic  imbeciles.  Memory 
begins  to  fail  naturally  in  certain  particuUrs  at  about 
middle  age ;  and  memory  of  names,  of  persona  and 
places,  and  the  like,  fails  in  most  busy  men  soon  after 
forty  years  of  age.  Tliia  is  physiological,  and  may  be 
considered  as  due  to  two  causes.  In  the  first  place 
the  middle-aged  man  has  found  the  futility  of  collect- 
ing matter  not  likely  to  be  required  later.  He  bos 
not  the  same  special  interest,  and  does  not  pay  the 
same  attention  to  new  names  and  faces  as  he  did  when 
a  younger  man  \  and,  next,  there  is  doubtless  a  limit 
to  the  storing  capacity  of  the  human  brain  for 
disjointed  disconnected  facts.  Many  old  i 
chai'acterised  by  a   further   degradation  of    memory, 
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while  repetition  and  wearisomo  recalling  of  long  past 
details  are  supposed  to  be  characteristics  of  senility. 
This  may  pass  beyond  simple  functional  loss,  and  be- 
come so  marked  that  the  patient  may  require  to  bo 
looked  after  and  controlled.  I  know  some  physicians 
would  strongly  oppose  the  sending  to  an  asylum  of 
patients  sufferiug  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  from  loss  of 
memory,  especially  if  this  occur  in  old  people ;  but 
examples  are  occasionally  Been  in  Bethlem,  where  it 
appears  to  me  that  the  kindest  and  beet  treatment  for 
senile  weak-mindedness  is  seclusion  in  an  asylum. 
Thus,  an  old  man,  seventy-eight  years  old,  when  his 
memoty  and  other  faculties  were  becoming  weaker, 
married  a  young  wife,  and  indulged  in  sympathetic 
weakness  which  brought  him  pecuniarily  to  ruin.  The 
next  stage  in  his  mental  degradation  was  an  increase  of 
irritability  and  a  tendency  to  self-n^lect,  so  that  be- 
coming poor,  dirty,  irritable,  and  impressionable,  he  was 
always  in  trouble.  Seclusion  for  a  time  in  Bethlem 
restored  him  to  physical  comfort;  and  although  seclu- 
sion cannot  reduce  the  weight  of  increasing  years,  it 
nevertheless  allowed  him  to  live  in  comfort  without 
further  injuring  his  prospects,  or  caxising  annoyance  or 
trouble  to  his  friends  or  neighbours. 

Loss  of  memory  may  follow  other  conditions  besides 
age,  and  may  be  the  chief  symptom  of  mental  disorder ; 
and  I  feel  it  difficidt  to  decide  whether  it  is  more 
correct  to  place  these  cases  among  those  of  primary  or 
of  secondary  degeneration.  In  the  following  case, 
a  woman  forty  years  old,  with  some  insanity  on 
the  father's  aide,  who  had  been  exhausted  by  the  con- 
stant watching  and  nursing  of  a  paralysed  husband, 
developed  quite  suddenly  loss  of  memory  of  recent 
eventa ;  this  followed  a  fit,  apparently  hysterical, 
which  occurred  three  weeks  before  her  admission  into 
the  hospital.  Nothing  coidd  be  more  complete  than 
her   loss   of  memory,  so  that  although  told  at  one 
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moment  a  person's  name,  condition,  and  relationHhiii 
to  her,  she  had  the  next  moment  forgotten  en- 
tirely both  name  and  relationship.  It  was  moat 
interesting  to  observe  how  purely  the  loss  of  memoiy 
was  a  Ijsa  of  power  t«  store  recent  impressions.  She 
was  tested  in  every  way  as  to  her  memory  of  the  past. 
8he  could  give  the  German  for  any  article  which  was 
shown  to  her,  she  having  lived  some  years  ago  in 
Germany.  She  could  strike  a  note  on  a  piano  when, 
told  to  do  so,  and  she  could  also  recognise  the  name 
of  a  note  when  struck.  She  had  unimpaired  power 
of  comparing  past  impressions,  so  tliat  she  could 
argue  ui  a  way ;  and  her  ideas  as  to  the  time  of  year 
and  time  of  day  were  evidently  formed,  not  from 
memory  but  from  reason.  Thus,  if  1  asked  her  at 
five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  a  day  in  November, 
what  was  the  month  of  the  year,  she  would  at  once 
look  at  the  clock,  look  out  of  doors,  then  at  the  fire- 
place, and  finding  it  was  dark,  the  leaves  withered, 
with  still  a  few  hanging  on  the  hraaches,  and  a  tire 
burning  on  the  hearth,  she  decided  it  roust  be  some' 
where  about  October.  If  asked  the  same  question 
five  minutes  afterwards  she  would  go  through  the 
same  argument  with  a  similar  result,  I  tried  the 
effect  of  deep  impressions,  hut  they  were  as  little 
persistent  as  the  fainter  ones,  and  I  could  not  find 
that  it  was  of  any  importance  whether  memory  was 
appealed  to  through  one  sense  or  through  another. 
A  visual  impression  was  forgotten  as  soon  as  an 
auditory  one.  A  striking  illustration  of  her  state 
waa  afforded  when  she  was  told  by  her  friends 
that  her  Lushand  had  died.  She  burst  into  a  storm 
of  tears,  but  immediately  stopped  and  asked  what 
she  was  crying  about.  This  patient,  after  some 
time,  had  another  attack  of  loss  of  consciousness, 
associated  with  some  loss  of  power  with  change 
sensibility   of  the   left    side.      SJie 
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recovered  from  this,  and  in  no  way  appeared  better 
or  worae,  and  at  the  present  nioinent  ah 
Bethlem  enjoying  good  health ;  but,  if  I  may 
expression,  with  complete  Josh  of  memory  for  all  pi<9-i 
sent  impressions,  whether  they  appeal  to  her  through 
the  special  senses,  common  sensibility,  or  even  througK 
the  organic  side.  This  last  is  evidenced  by  the  foot 
that  she  haE  no  feeling  of  satiety,  and  will  continne 
to  eat  as  long  as  any  food  is  in  her  way.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  this  is  a  case  of  general  paralysis ;  but 
I  can  only  say  at  present  that  it  is  impossible  for 
me  to  satisfy  myself  that  tUa  is  so.  It  was  sug- 
gested by  at  least  one  eminent  physician  that  the 
detention  of  such  a  person  in  an  asylum  was  lui- 
justifiable ;  but  my  own  feeling  distinctly  is,  that  a 
person  who  has  no  recollection  and  has  desires  and 
appetites,  is  a  person  pretty  sure,  especially  if  a 
woman,  to  get  seriously  compromised,  and,  if  she 
have  money,  to  be  injuriously  influenced,  if  allowed 
to  be  at  large 

Dementia  mar  ^f>  due  either  to  pbyslcal 
or  mental  disease.^ /'At/gicat — I  often  meet 
with  cases  following  fevers  in  which  the  most 
marked  evidence  of  weakness  of  intellect  is  loss  of 
memory,  and  it  may  be  said  generally  that  loss  of 
memory  has  to  be  considered  as  the  most  important 
ayniptoia.  After  typhoid  fever  I  have  frequently 
seen  patients  whose  memory,  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
period,  was  seriously  damaged,  and  now  and  then 
such  cases  do  not  recover,  but  steadily  pass  from  one 
stage  to  another  till  they  become  absolutely  and  pet- 
manently  weak-minded.  The  same  result  may  follow 
rheumatic  fever,  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
snch  weak-mindedness  following  the  latter  disease 
occurs  more  commonly  in  cases  where  there  has  bean 
excessively  high  temperature ;  but  of  this  I  am  not 
in  a  position  to  speak  authoritatively,    hecause    the 
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3  only  seen  by  me  after  the  acute  symptoms 
have  passed  off. 

Another  condition  very  frequently  giving  rise  to 
weak-mindedness,  is  atcoltolio  poisomng.  The  general 
isfFect  of  alcohol  will  be  pointed  out  to  be  gradual 
deterioration  of  mind,  beginning  with  loss  of  self- 
control,  passing  on  to  loss  of  the  moral  sense,  so  that 
every  desire  is  gratified  without  regard  to  truth, 
honour,  or  any  higher  social  feeling.  After  this  it  is 
common  to  meet  with  duiness  of  perception  and  loss 
of  memory,  the  patient  becoming  more  or  less  indo- 
lent, self-satisfied,  and  dull  to  reactiou  from  without 
This  condition,  of  weak-mindedness  may  well  be  lookpd 
upon  aa  but  the  result  of  premature  hardeniog  of  the 
nervous  tissues,  so  that  conduction  of  impressions  is 
retarded,  and  the  impressions  themselves  are  imper- 
fectly received  and  slowly  organised.  When  mental 
weakness,  due  to  alcoholic  poisoning,  has  got  as  far  aa 
this  the  proHpeet  of  cure  is  very  small. 

The  next  condition  of  weak-mindedness  I  have  to 
consider  ia  that  due  to  aypkilis.  I  do  not  suppose 
there  is  anything  absolutely  specific  in  the  condition 
I  am  about  to  describe,  hut  having  met  with  it  more 
frequently  in  cases  suffering  from  syphilis  than  in 
any  others,  I  deem  it  at  least  noteworthy.  A  patient 
having  had  constitutional  syphilis  some  years  before, 
becomeB  apathetic,  indolent,  and  at  times  emotional 
and  entirely  unable  to  pei'form  his  business  or  hia 
social  duties.  Such  an  one  shows  no  special  delusions, 
and  for  a  time  is  kept  at  home.  If  the  friends 
be  sufficiently  weU  off  they  may  be  able  to  treat 
him  there,  but  if  he  be  the  bread-winner,  and   his 

I  retention  at  home  prevents  others  from  earning  the 
means  of  sustenance,  it  will  be  absolutely  i 
to  put 
general] 
Hot  of 


I  to  put  him  away.     A  patient 

\  generally  marked  loss  of  expressi 

liot  of  misery,    which   may  be 


this  condition  hm 
,  a  look  of  apathy, 
-eased  if  he  have 
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any  paralysis  of  a  cranial  nerve.  He  will  answer 
slowly  but  reasonably,  and  very  probably  will  say 
there  is  notbiiig  the  matter  with  him.  On  inquiry, 
however,  it  will  be  fo\md  that  he  ia  wet  and  dirty, 
although  there  is  no  evidence  of  paraplegia.  Such 
cases  may  remain  in  this  condition  for  years,  and  in 
some,  treatment  utterly  fails  to  do  any  good  whatever. 
Iodide  of  potassium  or  mercury  may  be  exhibited 
in  extreme  doses  without  results.  In  some  cases, 
nndonbtedly  benefit  results,  and  that  quickly.  I 
have  seen  such  a  patient  completely  cured  and  remain 
well  for  years  after ;  but  then  the  disease  was  almost 
certainly  connected  with  a  guciroa,  WJiat  the  change 
is  in  the  above  cases  I  do  not  know.  It  may  be  that 
there  is  some  change  in  the  arterial  ^alls,  Bome 
thickening  of  the  membranes,  or  even  interstitial 
change  in  the  brain  itself.  The  importance  of  re- 
cognising the  syphilitic  origin  of  theao  cases  ia 
great,  since  many  similar  ones  Lave  been  mistaken 
and  set  down  as  bimple  ordmary  dementia  of  general 
paralysis  of  the  insane. 

Weak  -  mindedness  of  every  form  may  follow 
epilepsy,  and  will  be  considered  under  that  head.  A 
blow  on  the  head  will  produce  weak-mindedness,  and 
I  suppose  some  of  the  old  cases  of  sudden  suspension 
of  all  but  organic  life,  resulting  from  depressed  frac- 
tures of  skull,  may  be  looked  on  as  cases  of  acute  trau- 
matic deaientirt.  When,  later,  discussing  the  varieties 
of  mental  weakness,  I  shall  point  out  the  relationship 
of  dementia  to  other  forma  of  mental  disorder. 
Almost  all  acute  attacks  of  mental  disease  leave  the 
patient  mentally  enfeebled  for  a  time  at  least. 

Wlien  speaking  of  mania  and  melancholia,  I 
pointed  out  that  there  is  often  action  and  reaction,  so 
that  a  patient  may  be  depressed  after  he  has  bad  an 
attack  of  acute  mania  ;  there  will  be  found  weak- 
mindedness   more  or   less  directly  associated   imth  an 
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acute  Tiientai  illness.  After  a  severe  bodily  illness 
patieata  feel  weak  in  body  ;  and  after  a  similar  dis- 
order of  the  mind  there  is  intellectua.1  weakness. 
This  condition  is,  in  my  experience,  moat  common 
when  the  mental  disorder  has  been  specially  connected 
with  some  bodily  illness.  If  the  patient  has  become 
inaano  after  pneumonia  or  a  fever,  or  if  she  be  insane 
in  consequence  of  child-birth,  the  chances  are  that 
she  will  have  to  pass  through  a  stage  of  mental 
weakness  exhibited  by  apathy,  indolence,  tendency 
ta  the  neglect  of  person  and  propiieties ;  there  is  often 
a  large  appetite,  with  a  disposition  to  sleep  and  grow 
fat.  Such  condition  requires  every  means  of  external 
stimulation,  and  in  women  the  ovarian  functions 
must  be  looked  to,  as  they  are  almost  always  irregular 
or  in  abeyance.  Such  patients  should  not  be  kept 
longer  in  an  asylum  than  is  necessary.  I  have  fre- 
quently found  it  my  duty  to  force  such  weak-minded 
people  back  into  their  families,  where  they  slowly 
re-establish  their  family  relationships,  and  then  com- 

So  much,  then,  for  dementia.  I  feel  it  difficult 
to  make  a  quite  satisfactory  treatise  on  this  subject, 
beccLUBe  weak-mindedness  has  to  be  considered  from  so 
many  points  of  view,  Tlie  mere  reduction  of  mental 
power,  the  decreasing  scope  of  the  mind's  activities 
and  sympathies,  the  impaired  transmission  and 
velocity  of  thought,  and  the  diminished  reaction  of 
the  nervous  centres,  must  all  bo  looked  upon  as 
evidences  of  mental  weakness.  Disease  itself  is 
the  evidence  of  weakness,  and  the  body  and  mind 
are  only  strong  when  welL  It  would,  therefore, 
hare  been  quite  allowable  for  me  to  have  considered 
every  variety  of  mental  disorder  as  evidence  of 
mental  weakness  ;  but  instead  of  this  I  have  in  this 
chapter  brought  together  the  chief  conditions  which 
led   to   marked   and   direct   loss   of    [lower  in  one   or 
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more  of  the  most  prominent  faculties,  whether  arisiiig 
fi-om  the  bodily  or  mental  aide. 

The  diajrnosia  hetweon  melancholia,  stupor,  and 
dementia  has  aJready  been  made,  and  the  chief 
Hourcea  of  error  lie  io  the  diagnosis  between  permu- 
nent  and  temporary  weak-mindedness.  The  cause  of 
the  illness  and  the  age  of  the  patient  must  decide ; 
if  yonng  there  is  fair  hojie  of  recovery,  if  neither 
associated  with  epilepsy  nor  due  to  prolonged  ex- 
haustion from  masturbation.  If  alcohol  is  the  cause, 
the  prospect  is  fair,  if  there  have  not  been  seTeral 
previous  attacks.  If  following  fevers,  pneumonia,  or 
child-birth,  the  prognosis  is  also  fair.  If  associated 
■with  epilepsy,  apoplexy,  or  degeneration  of  arteries, 
the  chances  of  recoi'ery  are  small. 

Treatment.— In  all  cases  change  of  aurrouiid- 
inga  and  cheerful  stimulating  companionship  are  neces- 
sary. If  any  good  is  to  result  in  the  cases  which  are 
curable,  it  must  follow  liberal  diet  and  exercise.  As 
Boon  as  I  con  trust  a  patient  who  is  suffering  from 
partial  dementia,  or  from  dementia  due  to  some  phy- 
Bical  cause,  I  send  him  home  on  trial,  or,  at  least, 
get  the  friends  to  visit  and  encourage  him. 

In  cases  of  young  men  suffering  from  the  effects 
of  masturbation,  every  means  must  be  used  to  give 
occupation  to  the  mind,  and  to  strengthen  the  body. 
Cold  bathing  and  gymnastics  are  good.  Drugs,  such 
as  bromide  of  potassium,  are  not  good.  Iron,  arsenic, 
and    occasional    purges,    arc   more    likely    to   be    of 


In  older  oases  the  chief  care  ia  to  prevent  the 
patientB  from  injuring  themselves  in  body  or  estate. 
Such  cases  are  often  best  looked  aft<:r  in  private 
houses. 
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ExampUt  of  chronic  iiMaiiity-^Clironic  iucolierenoe — Chronio 
mania— Wenk-mindednosH  with  eiwilj  rouseJ  fury — Weak- 
mindedne«s,  with  speoial  limitei!  Oftpaoitiea— WBak-minded- 
nesBf  with  tamporary  Baaity  before  a  fresh  attack  uf  ujania — 
Wesk-mlndediif^s.  with  a  eecoud  attack  of  melaneholia  doa 
to  age — Chronio  active  melancholia — Chronic  paaBwe  melan- 
cholia —  Beoiirrent  malanchoha,  nth  tondenc;  to  weak- 
mindeiineaB— Becurreut  melancholia,  with  diHtiuct  alteration, 
in  character— Rocuirent  mania,  with  but  little  intellectnal 
loM— Ptofoimrt  secondary  ijementia,  of  fifty  years'  duration 
— Weak-mindedneBB,  with  pcTHiatent  doluHioa — Weak-miiuled- 
ness,  with  bypoobondmslB. 

Is  all  asylums,  aiid  especially  in  tte  large  county 
asyluma,  there  are  many  patients  who  are  incurable, 
and  yet  who  are  fairly  useful  in  doing  the  aimpler 
and  more  mechanical  work  of  an  asylum;  without 
them  the  larger  aayluma  would  prove  much  more 
costly,  as  they  are  tJie  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers 
of  water,  whose  services,  if  wanting,  would  have  to 
be  replaced  by  paid  labour.  Notwithstanding  their 
ability  to  peiform  these  duties,  they  are  hojielessly 
insane  and  unfit  to  be  at  large.  Whether  they  have 
as  much  liberty  as  is  possible  is  another  question  not 
to  be  settled  here.  Many  such  patients  gradually 
develop  a  special  aspect,  and  are  recognisable  wher- 
ever they  are  met ;  but  this  is  not  true  of  aU  persona 
suffering  from  chronic  insanity.  There  are  several 
degrees  in  which  this  chronio  mental  affection  shows 
itoelf. 

First,  after  an  attack  of  insanity  which  may  have 
be«n  mattiacal  or  melaitcfiolic,  the  mental  balance  is 
er  set  right ;  there  is  some  peculiarity  left,  some 
I  of  capacity  or  some  loss  of  control,  whioh  more  or 
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less  influences  the  life's  history  to  the  end.  In 
its  slightest  degree  this  ia  called  eccentricity  or  per- 
verseness,  and  many  patients  are  dischai'ged  from 
asylums  as  recovered,  who  are  reaUy  affected  to  some 
slight  extent  but  not  enough  to  justify  detention, 
though  the  affection  is  too  great  to  permit  of  a  return 
to  former  occupations.  I  have  known  active  men  of 
business,  who,  after  an  attack  of  insanity,  have  ap- 
peared weil  and  rational,  but  all  power  of  application 
to  work  had  gone.  In  others,  evidence  of  loss  of 
control  was  seen  in  intemperance  or  moral  instability. 

Doubtless  a  whole  series  of  siioh  cases  could  be 
arranged,  exhibiting  every  degree  of  loss  of  mental 
power.  One  interesting  fact  is,  that  from  the  result 
you  cannot  judge  of  the  nature  of  the  mental  storm 
which  has  raged.  A  man  may  be  eccentric  or  intem- 
perate as  a  result  of  mania  or  melancholia. 

Attacks  of  insanity,  especially  if  they  are  repeated, 
tend  to  alter  the  whole  mental  Kfe. 

The  alteration  may  be  slight,  affecting  the  finer 
social  adjustments,  or  may  be  gi'ave,  destroying  all 
social  qualities.  The  alterations  may  leave  a  nervous 
instability,  which  is  shown  in  greater  readiness  to 
bi-eak  down  under  slight  causes  of  disturbance,  and  T 
shall  give  examples  of  this  as  seen  in  weak-minded 
pei"sons,  subject  either  to  recurrent  attacks  of  violence 
or  who  are  liable  at  irregular  intervals  to  passionate 
uncontrolled  outbreaka 

Such  patient*,  though  in  the  intervals  apparently 
sane,  are  ever  ready  to  do  some  dangerous  or  violent 
aotii  These  dangerously  insane  persons  may  be  able  to 
read,  writ*,  and  talk  as  well  as  everj  they  may  retain 
certain  accomplishments,  and  yet  are  not  safe  to 
lie  at  large.  No  single  examination  by  a  doctor  couid 
satisfy  him  that  many  of  these  persona  require  special 
care,  and  that  they  are  not  fit  for  liberty. 

Attacks    of    insanity    may    leave    the    patient   a 
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iMfilete  wreck,  or  they  may  leave  as  a  result  mindii 
with  altei-ed  adjustmetits,  so  that  in  one  case  tbs 
r  more  organic  purt  of  man  has  an  inordinate 
power,  while  in  another  this  same  organic  life  may 
be  so  deficient  as  to  eudanger  the  life  of  the  man.  In 
other  cases  attacks  of  insanity  leave  a  few  promi- 
nent delusions,  which  may  be  morbid  outgrowths  of 
the  disturbed  nervous  system  ;  I  might  say  natural 
growths,  from  the  delusions  of  the  acute  disorder; 
or  they  may  be  growths  developing  from  the  lower 
parts  of  the  man's  nature,  unrestrained  by  his  higher 
powers,  growing  from  absence  of  controL  Thus  oaaea 
of  monomania  may  arise. 

Besides  tJie  above  cases,  due  to  disease,  natural 
progressive  decay  in  neurotic  subjects  may  give  rise  to 
all  aorta  of  chronic  perversions,  and  to  states  of  mental 
weakness  of  various  kinds. 

There  are  many  other  groups  of  cases  which  might 
1)6  referred  to.  In  some  with  strong  inheritance  a, 
etroDg  bias  sets  in  at  certain  ages,  which  may  lead  to 
the  special  overgrowth  of  one  side  of  a  man's  charao- 
ter,  and  may  thus  overbalance  hia  mind.  In  some 
cases  sense-perversion  seems  at  the  root  of  the  dis- 
turbance. The  two  chief  points  in  which  cases  be- 
longing to  the  above  groups  agree  are  their  inability 
to  fulfil  their  old  functions,  and  their  perversion  of 
social  feelings. 

1  shall  begin  with  a  description  of  some  of  the 
cases  of  chronic  incurable  lunatics ;  those  who  have 
survived  the  storm,  but  are  mental  wrecks. 

For  convenience  I  shall  briefly  trace  the  develop- 
ment of  examples  of  such  cases  from  the  beginning.  A 
full  clinical  description  of  any  one  case  would  be  im- 
possible ;  for  as  soon  as  the  mental  storm  has  ceased, 
I  find  the  patient  has  passed  into  a  condition  of  chronic 
mental  unsoundness,  the  life  passes  monotonously,  and 
with  comparatively  few  changes,  lasting  often  to  an 
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extreme  length,  so  that  on  the  iucurable  fund  of 
Bethlem,  as  on  a  pensioners'  liat,  there  are  always 
aged  survivorB, 

Characleriitic  case  of  chronic  mania. — A  woman, 
was  forty-one  years  of  age  at  tlie  time  of  her 
admission  into  Betiilem  in  1847.  She  was  the  wife  of 
one  of  Her  Majesty's  houaehoid.  She  had  an  attack 
of  insanity  when  twenty-three  years  old.  As  a, 
girl  she  had  been  a  circus  rider  of  considei-able 
personal  attractions,  and  of  distinction  in  the  ring. 
She  married,  but  had  no  children.  She  became 
affected  by  melancholia,  and  had  ideas  that  through 
some  fault  of  hera  her  husband  was  ruined.  She 
attempted  to  strangle  herself.  Before  adroisaion. 
for  a  time  she  was  inteinperate.  The  condition  of 
melancholy  continued  for  years,  so  that  she  would 
sit  about  the  wards  unoccupied,  taking  no  intei-est 
in  what  was  passing  around  her,  eating  but  littls 
food,  quiet,  and  sleepless  at  night.  After  a  pro- 
longed period  of  mental  depression  she  had  a  oorrs 
spondingly  prolonged  period  of  mental  excitement 
^e  became  dangerous  and  violent,  and  her  language 


s  and  violent,  and  her  lar  _ 
and    obscene.      She    is    described 
Teiy   demon  when  roused.      She   was   full 
"    '     '    '  '         '  '"    '  'a  various way^ 


of  delusions,  said  she  had  been  killed  ij 
and  was  also  possessed  by  the  idea  that  she  y/gM-  ■ 
very  wealthy.  When  first  I  knew  her,  in  1865,  aha  f 
was  the  terror  of  the  ward,  and  I  have  frequently  ' 
seen  her  attack  attendants  and  medical  officers  in  an 
extremely  brutal  way.  She  at  that  time  traced,  and 
still  traces,  some  connection  between  the  Royal  Family 
and  herself,  and  would  take  a  visitor  up  to  a  picture  oi 
the  Queen,  and  say,  "  That  is  me  when  I  was  a  child," 
Incoherence,  violence,  and  coarse  language  were  t 
order  of  the  day  for  years  ;  but  I  determined  to 
move  her  from  the  companionship  of  the  noisy  a 
acute  cases  with  whom  she  had  associated  for  o^ 
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thirty  years,  and  place  ber  in  a  Bmall  infiimary  in 
whicli  were  only  five  quiet  cases.  The  result  has  been 
Batisfactory  in  so  far  that,  although  her  tongue  has  not 
ceased  from  abuse,  her  language  is  less  coarse,  and 
her  dress  and  mode  of  life  much  moi-e  satisfactory 
than  when  she  was  acting  in  harmony  with  her  more 
boisterous  surroundings.  General  incoherence  witli 
hallucinations  are  the  present  symptoms  of  her  mental 
condition.  When  spoken  to  she  will  talk  in  a  rather 
strident  voice  volubly  about  "  soldiei-s,"  "  keep," 
"  scrape,"  und  other  things  which  to  us  seem  discon- 
nected. Her  dress  ia  quaint  She  wiU  constantly 
appeal  to  the  "  invisibles,''  who  appear  in  her  case  to 
address  her  generally  from  the  chimney.  She  has 
apparently  lost  any  real  notion  of  a^e  and  general 
conilitions  of  society,  bo  that  she,  at  ChriBtmas,  on 
receipt  of  a  card  with  a  cherub,  will  think  that  it  re- 
presenta  a  baby  which  she  is  going  to  have ;  her  erotic 
tendencies  are  not  extinct,  and  she  ia  still  dreaming 
of  marri^e.  Little  disturba  her  beyond  some  defect 
io  the  quantity  or  quality  of  her  food.  When  ex- 
cited abe  is  easily  rouaed  to  anger.  She  haa  no  real 
aflfectioa  for  those  about  her,  nor  does  she  dwell  with 
any  fondneaa  of  memory  upon  the  husband  of  her 
youth.  Her  general  health  is  good,  and  in  this  con- 
dition of  babbling,  unstable  weak-mindedness,  ex- 
hibited by  incoherent  chatter,  she  will  live  til!  some 
unexpected  bodily  aOment  carries  her  off.  The  case, 
then,  is  one  in  which  a  second  attack  of  insanity  was 
marked  by  prolonged  melancholia,  which  paased  into 
chronic  weak-mindedness,  associated  with  maniacal 
outbursts. 

Dementia  witk  outbursts  of  munia. — Half  of  the 
work  of  county  asylums  is  done  by  patients  who 
belong  to  the  above  class,  I  am  in  the  habit  of 
pointing  out,  as  1  go  round  the  wards,  those  whom 
I  call  my  advanced  specialists,  patients  who  will  only 
p— 14 
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perform  certain  limited  actions.  Tims,  one  woman  for 
many  years  polishes  or  scrubs  tiie  floors,  while  another 
is  only  happy  fitting  stones  or  pebbles  into  gaps  in  the 
paths.  Suuh  represent  the  patients  I  am  now  re- 
ferring to.  If  left  alone  they  will  behave  quietly,  but 
any  interference  witfi  them,  especially  if  it  involve 
change  in  their  habits  or  occupations,  will  be  violently 
resisted.  I  sometimes  compare  the  mental  state  of 
such  cases  to  that  of  a  moun^in  lake,  on  which  a  veiy 
small  storm  will  produce  a  large  amount  of  distur- 
bance.    The  following  is  a  striking  example  ; 

William   E ,   a    musician,   aged  thirty- two   on 

ttdraisaton  ;  was  placed  to  the  incurable  list  in  1847, 
and  from  the  first  be  was  repoi-ted  as  dangerous  until 
thoroughly  known,  and  even  then  hard  to  manage.  He 
declined  to  recognise  his  surname,  and  always  when 
spoken  to  replied  in  an  aflected  way.  If  his  surname 
happened  to  be  mentioned,  and  if  he  were  in  a  good 
temper,  he  would  say,  "  That  maa  Bill  R,  of  whom  you 
apeak,  was  removed  from  here  long  ago ;  I  have  only 
just  come  ;  I  am  Wilberforce  or  Guelph,  the  redeemer 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah."  He  used  to  stand  on  iron  if 
he  could  find  any  about  tlie  wards,  and  would  rub  the 
ba«k  of  his  head  to  cany  off  the  electricity  with  which 
he  said  he  was  chargedj  and  would  stuff  the  left  side 
of  his  nostril  to  prevent  the  electricity  from  flowing 
into  his  penis.  A  thunderstorm  had  a  most  violently 
disturbing  influence  upon  him,  so  that  it  was  always 
necessary  at  such  times  carefully  to  avoid  him.  In 
this  condition  of  delusions,  with  loss  of  identity,  ex- 
treme irritability,  and  tendencies  to  violent  outbaists, 
he  lived  tiU  1879,  when  he  died  from  an  attack  of 
bronchitis. 

These  cases  serve  as  good  enamples  of  the  danger 
which  would  arise  from  following  too  generally  the 
advice  so  ft'ecly  given,  to  keep  oases  of  chronic 
insanity  out  of  asylums.      Certain  patients,  no  doubt. 
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can  be  as  well  treated  at  home  or  in  villages  as 
asylums,  but  it  would    be  an   extremely   dan<;ero 
experiment  to  try  to  keep  at  large  patients  who  are 
liable  to  outbursts  of  fury  ocourring  witliout  warning; 
or  those  who  are  disturbed  by  the  slightest  emotional 
storm,   and  who  would  inflict  serious  injury   when 
enraged,    and   yet  can  in  no  way  be  influenced  by  d 
dread  of  punishment  or  by  ideas  of  reRponsibility.  I 

Cases  of  chronic  mania  may  remain  as  usefal  I 
drudges  for  years,  and  then  a  fresh  attack  of  acute  I 
insanity  may  occur,  leaving  the  patient  more  weak»  | 
minded,  more  liable  to  recnrrences  of  excitement ; 
in  the  second  onset  of  acute  insanity  the  whole  aspect  1 
may  be  changed. 

Case  of  vieak-vtindedneaa,  with  temporary  retunt  I 
to  eartitjf  on  the  outbreak  of  a  fresh  attack  ofmani 
Thomas  H.,    aged    53,    a   clerk,   having    no  insane  I 
relations,  was  lirst  attacked  by  insanity  in  1866,  and  I 
was  taken  to  the  Exeter  asylum.     The  attack  began  I 
with   exalted  ideas.      He   insisted   in   carving    and  ] 
presiding  at  every  dinner-table ;  told  his  friends  that  I 
he  owned  Buckingham  Palace,  and  that  the  world  and    [ 
the  sun  obeyed  his  a!l-puwerful  control.     From  tbiB  I 
acute  state  he   passed  into  one  of  happy,  contented  I 
weak-mindedness,  which  lasted  for  several  years,  and  ] 
it  is  reported  that  the  superintendent  saw  no  prosp 
of  any  change.      One  day  he  began  to  talk  quietly  I 
about  his  past  life,  and  tojk  an  interest  in  his  family 
and  business  relationships.     He  wrote  several  sensible 
letters,  and  mode  enquiries  as  to  the  welfare  of  those 
connected  with  him.     This  period  lasted  under  two 
weeks,  when  he  became  violently  maniacal  with  exal- 
tation of  ideas,  sleepless,  restless  excitement  in  which 
he  was  constantly  occupied  in  converting  his  pillow 
into  the  Prince  Consort  ;  the  excitement  showing  no 
signs  of  abatement,    he  was   transfeired   to  anothraf 
asylum  in  a  state  of  chronic  mania. 
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(7a*e  in  v)hirA  a  /rea/i  attack  of  mekmohi 
followed  yeara  of  quiet  contented  weak-vwidedneaa.- 
Joliii  0.,  a.  farm  bailiff,  aged  39,  was  admitted 
Bethlem  in  1861,  suffering  from  a  first  attack  of 
insanity,  said  to  hava  been  associated  with  an 
ulcerated  leg.  It  began  with  melancholic  symptoms, 
alternating  with  escitement,  and  with  ideas  that  ho 
was  being  poisoned.  For  the  next  ten  years  his 
Byniptoms  became  those  of  the  ordinary  weak-minded 
dmdge.  From  morning  to  niglit  he  was  tidying-, 
scrubbing,  and  putting  his  room  in  order.  He  was 
ftilowod  great  hberty,  ho  that  he  Wandered  about  the 
grounda  collecting  trifles,  and  latterly  took  to  repair- 
ing the  paths  in  the  gardens.  This  occupation  seems 
to  have  given  him  endless  satisfaction  and  pleasure, 
and  the  elaborate  way  in  which  he  arranged  every 
particular  Btone  in  the  place  he  wished  it  to  occupy, 
formed  a  good  instance  of  a  power  for  application 
to  detail  connected  with  absolute  weak-mindedness. 
Without  any  warning,  on  the  10th  of  Febrnary,  1883, 
he  became  torpid  and  was  anxious  to  stop  in  bed. 
When  spoken  to  he  said  the  devil  had  got  hold  of 
him,  and  no  amount  of  coaxing  or  persuasion  would 
induce  him  to  resume  his  old  occupations.  On  investi- 
gation I  found  he  was  markedly  more  feeble,  hia 
arteries  more  rigid,  and  his  respiration  leas  free  than 
formerly.  There  appeared  to  be  a  general  reduction 
of  physical  power,  associated  with  melancholia. 

It  is  well  also  to  remember,  that  although  many  of 
tliBse  cases  of  chronic  mania  seem  to  be  quiet  and 
harmless,  yet  many  of  them  liave  acquired  habits 
quite  incompatible  with  their  being  at  large.  Thus, 
one  patient  in  Bethlem,  who  was  of  gentle  birth  and 
of  superior  education,  although  now  a  useful  aid  and 
thoroughly  trustworthy  in  many  respects,  is  given 
not  only  to  irritating  and  pinching  other  patients, 
but  has  habits  of  collecting  rubbish,  filth 
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in  bis  pockets.  Some  lose  all  delicate  Bensibility,  so 
that  one  will  swallow  leaves,  filth,  or  other  refuse, 
while  another  will  expose  his  penis  on  every  occasion. 

Conditvma  of  wsak-mindedneaa  associated  mith 
tnelancholia  tymploTtu.  Chronic  melancholia. — Just 
aa  we  saw  in  acute  melancholia  that  there  may  be 
active,  passive,  or  stupid  melancholy,  and  that  there 
may  be  melancholia  with  or  without  delusions,  so  in 
considering  the  chronic  incurable  c^es  it  is  note- 
worthy that  some  are  actively  melancholic  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end,  while  others  are  chronically 
passive.  This  was  marked  in  a  case  of  a  woman, 
forty-five  years  old,  admitted  into  Bethlera  in 
sequence  of  an  attempt  to  strangle  herself, 
admission  this  patient  moaned  aloud  and  wrung  her  J 
hands,  saying  she  had  destroyed  the  world, 
restless,  miserable,  solitary,  and  meagi'e.  Stie  con- 
tinued in  thifl  state  of  agitation  and  melancholy  not 
only  for  the  one  year  during  which  she  was  in  Bethlem, 
but  in  another  asylum  she  continues  up  to  the  present 
time  (eight  or  nine  years  having  elapsed)  stni  to 
lament  in  the  same  strain  the  evils  she  is  caiising. 
Such  a  case  is  all  but  hopeless,  and  although  tlie 
general  health  is  fair  and  the  appetite  improved  and 
sleep  better,  yet  the  prospect  of  mental  recovery  is 
extremely  small 

Another  case  was  that  of  a  widow,  admitted  suf- 
fering with  melancholy  of  the  passive  type,  overbur- 
dened with  the  idea  that  her  unworthiness  had  caused 
the  death  of  her  husband  and  the  ruin  of  her  children, 
(knd  tliat  she,  an  unpardonable  sinner,  must  live  on  for 
ages  in  her  inhuman  and  unnatural  condition ;  that 
nothing  could  save  her  from  the  living  hell  which  slis  I 
was  now  experiencing.  Nothing  rouses  her  to  aetio^^fl 
and,  unless  moved  by  the  attendants,  she  will  sit  fron<  f 
morning  to  night  alone  in  a  dark  corner  of  the  ro 
This  condition  of  passive  melancholia  may  la£t  foe  ^«fi 
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geuumlly  ending  in  a  eoinewhat  mora  placid  condition 
or  state  of  weak-mindednesa,  but  often  with  no 
visibly  different  aymptoma  occurring  for  many  years. 
Other  cases  {and  these,  perhaps,  the  more  commonly 
met  with  in  Bethletn)  are  those  suffering  from  recur- 
rent melancholia.  Thus,  a  widow  was  admitted 
to  the  incurable  list  of  Bethlem  in  1867,  having  had 
five  previous  attacks  of  melancholia  from  which  she 
had  recovered  :  she  had  had  a  hard  struggle  for  her 
existence,  in  cons^uence  of  the  state  of  her  meataj. 
health.  After  admission  she  was  desperately  de- 
pressed and  sleepless,  refusing  food,  and  insisting  on 
remaining  unoccupied ;  when  spoken  to,  she  replied  in 
a  whisper  that  she  must  be  left  to  her  fate,  and  that  it 
was  perfectly  useless  trying  to  do  anytlmig  for  her;  that 
she  was  altogether  a  wicked  person,  and  that  no  decent 
person  ought  to  speak  to  her ;  that  she  was  an  outcast 
and  can  never  be  well  or  good  again.  This  condition 
lasted  for  some  months,  then  slowly  passed  off,  leaving 
her  in  robust  health,  cheerful,  contented,  and  obliging. 
The  period  of  mental  soundness  continued  for  eighteen 
months,  and  then  a  cloud,  similar  to  previous  ones, 
settled  upon  her  with  the  same  aymptoma.  During  the 
last  few  intervals  of  health  I  gi'anted  her  a  free  pa«B 
to  go  in  and  out  of  the  hospitiil  at  will.  This  she 
always  used  properly,  aud  when  she  felt  herself 
becciniing  melancholic  she  declined  to  make  use  of  her 
freedom.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  this  patient 
will  ever  remain  permanently  well ;  but  during  the 
past  few  years  the  attacks  of  mental  depression  have 
been  fewer  and  at  greater  intervals,  and  the  periods 
of  contentment  and  health  Lave  been  of  longer 
duration.  The  more  common  result  in  such  a  case  is, 
when  old  age  comes  on,  for  the  patient  to  be  more  un- 
stable, and  ultimately  to  become  more  weak  in  mind. 
In  Bethlem  we  have  on  the  incurable  list  a  fair 
uuinbei- of  such  cases,  who  from   theii*  education  and 
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accomjilishmentH,  while  they  ara  in  health  are  usefiil 
aids  towards  the  employment  and  amusement  of  the 
more  acute  cases. 

ReewTTsnt  melaneholia. — The  next  case  illuatrateB 
the  position  which  mekncholia  may  take  in  a  case  of 
permanent  weak-mindedness.  Samuel  B.,  aged  thirty- 
five,  single,  a  stationer,  was  admitted  in  1853.  He  had 
suffered  from  one  previous  attack  of  insanity  t«n  years 
before,  and  recovered.  After  a  period  of  depresaion  he 
became  excitable,  self-satisfied,  and  although  iucapable 
of  being  trusted,  yet  he  was  easily  managed,  and  if 
not  interfered  with,  aided  in  work  about  the  hospital. 
He  was  suliject,  at  irregular  intervals,  to  recur- 
rences of  depression,  in  which  he  refused  food,  and 
declined  to  epeak.  This  stage  was  succeeded  by 
extreme  weakness.  He  had  to  be  fed  with  the 
stomach  pump,  and  notwithstanding  this  became 
much  emaciated.  He  slowly  recovered  from  the 
period  of  depression.  Attacks  of  this  kind  recurred, 
each  seemisg  to  leave  him  weaker  in  mind,  so  that  he 
became  a  standing  joke  to  the  other  patients  on 
account  of  his  dandified  actions  and  gallant  airs. 
He  spent  his  time,  and  any  spare  money  he  be- 
came possessed  of,  in  additions  to  his  dress.  This 
condition  of  things  was  maintained  till  he  was 
sixty-three  years  of  age,  when  again  he  felt  sure 
he  was  unworthy.  He  was  fully  persuaded  that 
something  serious  was  going  to  happen,  and  that  he 
ought  not  to  eat.  He  declared  that  he  was  filled 
up,  and  that  there  was  no  more  room  for  food. 
Inflammation  of  the  right  lung  supervened,  and  he 
died.  J'osl  mortem  his  bi-ain  was  found  to  be  of  fair 
weight,  dura  mater  normal,  excess  of  subarachnoid 
fluid,  Biembrujies  free,  marked  depression  at  the  right 
apex  of  the  junction  of  the  first  frontal  with  first 
ascending  parietal  convolution.  There  were  some  signs 
of  BoftflEJng  in  pons  vai'olii  j  the  rest  of  the  viscera. 
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except  the  lungs,  were  faii'lj  healthy.  This  case  U 
given  OS  on  example  of  the  ordinary  end  of  a  cage  of 
recurrent  melanohoiia. 

Seca/fTBTU    inania. — A    governess,    who, 
niisition  into  Bethlem,  in  16G6,  was  fiftj-one  years  oli^l 
had  strongly  marked  insane  relutionshipa  in  her  family, 
one  member  or  another  exhibiting  every  variety  (rf 
neuroais.      This   was   the   fi.i-st  attack  of   insanity  i«- 
quiring   removal    to    an   asylum.      She   believed  that 
people  conapired  against  her,  and  periodically  she  had    j 
outhui'Bts  of  extreme  excitement.      Each  attack  was,  J 
as  a  rule,  preceded  by  a  slight  period  of  hypochoi 
driacai  depression,   and  at  the  same  time  there  wa 
change  in  her  facial  aspect,  the  attendants  describing 
it   a8"grinny;"   and  i    think  "sardonic   grin"  very 
well  describes  the  expression.     For  many  years  this 
patient's  attacks  were  preceded  by  periods  of  meutal 
health,  lasting  from  six  to  eight  weeks  at  a  time,  to 
be  followed  by  a  period  of  most  violent  and  destruo- 
tivo  mania.     For  instance,  in  one  particular  year  she 
became  excited  on  the  6th  of  January,  and  quiet  again 
on  the  13th  of  February  ;  then  excited  on  the  38th  of 
May,  and  quiet  once  more  on  the  16th  of  July.      In 
August  a  fresh  attack  of  excitement  was  followed  in 
September   by  quiet  ;    in    October  again  excitemet 
followed  by  quiet  in  ^November,  and  in  the  middle 
November  a  fresh  attack  of  violence  occurred.      This,    I 
I  may  say,  was  a  year  of  exceptional  frequency  of  re-   j 
eurrence ;   but  some  years  would  pass  with  only  three   J 
attacks.      The   characteristic  of  tlie  attacks  was,  as  X   \ 
have  said,  a  very  short  period  of  depression,  as  a  rule,    i 
but  sometimes  there  was  no  warning  whatever; 
I  have  known  this  patient  dine   quietly,  and  within 
five  minutes  of  the  conclusion  of  the  meal  be  as  de- 
structive and  violent  as  a  patient  could  be.      For  days    i 
she  would   scream,  threaten,  and  curse  in  the   most    i 
terrible  way,  ahuost  always  using  similar  expressions 
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in  each  attack,  rhyming  time  after  time  on  hell  and 
devil ;  mistakiug  her  relations  if  she  happened  to  see 
them,  and  imagining  that  those  who  were  dead  were 
still  nboitt  her.  Night  brought  her  no  rest,  and 
for  weeks  together  thi  excitement  would  rage.  Her 
appetite  was  large  and  food  waa  taken  voraciously ; 
her  dress  was  disordered  and  torn,  and  her  grey 
hair  dishevelled  and  cast  to  the  winds.  No  special 
warning  heralded  the  cessation  of  the  storm,  but  as  it 
came  so  it  left,  sometimes  absolutely  suddenly,  the 
patient  being  weakened  and  exhausted  in  mind  and 
body  for  some  time  afterwards.  The  chief  peculiarity  of 
this  case  is,  that,  having  had  very  many  of  such  terntio 
nerve  storms  there  has  practically  been  no  intellectual 
degradation,  so  that  in  the  intervals  of  calm  this  lady's 
memory,  affections,  and  habits  are  just  what  they 
might  have  been  without  this  recurrent  mania.  In 
my  opinion  this  depends,  to  a  great  axttiiit,  upon  her 
strong  insane  inheritance.  As  for  treatment,  it  seems 
,  reasonable  to  try  the  effect  of  powerful  reiuedies,  such 
as  hyoscyamine  before  or  aftor  the  commencement  of 
each  outbi'eak  of  mania ;  but  I  can  only  say  that  in 
tliis  case  I  gave  most  powerful  depressants  and  nar- 
cotics without  any  satisfactory  result.  For  a  time 
she  was  treated  voth  hyoscyamine ;  but  the  effect  was 
that  the  excitement  was  only  temporarily  allayed, 
while  the  appetite  for  food  was  destroyed,  so  that  she 
became  alarmingly  weak.  For  two  years  I  kept  her 
almost  constantly  under  the  influence  of  conium  juice, 
giving  her  this  medicine  in  inci-easing  doses  up  to  four 
ounces,  and  I  was  inclined  to  believe  that  its  use 
seemed  to  be,  at  all  events,  associated  with  fewer  at- 
tacks, which  were  also  less  severe  ;  nor  was  any  damage 
done  to  her  general  health  or  apjjetita  Whether  this 
was  the  result  of  years,  or  the  effect  of  the  medical 
treatment,  I  know  not,  but  this  patient  haa  now  \ 
more  than  twelve  mouths  of  quietness  and  sanity. 
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Secondary  dementia,  hating  imchanged  for  jifty 
yean,  viUk  progressive  wasting  of  muscles. — Priscilla 
R,aged  77,  admitted  into  Bethlem  1832.  At  first 
she  was  niischievous,  with,  periods  of  depression  with 
refusal  of  food.  For  a  few  years  regular  attacks  of 
excitement  and  depression  occurred,  and  these  ended 
in  a  stai«  of  dementia.  The  patient  doeti  nothing ; 
she  sits  alone,  but  with  a  pleased  smile  always  oa 
Ler  face ;  she  neither  speaks  to  nor  associates  with 
the  other  patients  ;  she  eats,  drinks,  and  sleeps.  She 
can  walk,  but  unless  forced  to  do  so  will  remain  where 
she  is  placed.  Every  now  and  then  she  makes  a 
chattering  noise,  and  seems  childishly  excited,  but  one 
cannot  trace  any  external  cause  for  this  excitament. 

Her  muscles  have  steadily  and  uniformly  wasted, 
till  her  hands  and  arms  look  like  a  skin-oovered 
skeleton. 

This  patient  may  live  on  for  years,  unless  the 
chest  muscles  waste  too  much  to  continue  the  respira- 
tory function,  or  unless  she  meets  with  some  accident 
owing  to  her  feebleness. 

This  is  a  marked  example  of  progressive  removal  of 
higher  intellectual  centres,  whiuh  being  so  gradual  has 
allowed  accommodation.  A  more  rapid  process  must 
have  killed  the  patient  long  ago. 

Weak-mindedness  with  persistence  of  one  or  more 
morbid  ideas  is  also  common,  and  this  group  of  cases 
leads  very  natui'ally  to  that  in  which  we  find  patients 
with  fixed  delusions  as  of  persecution,  and  otiiera  with 
monomaniacal  ideas. 

One  lady,  who  has  been  over  twenty  years  in 
Bethlem,  is  always  quiet  and  well  behaved ;  she  shuns 
notice,  and  often  students  spend  six  months  in  the 
hospital  without  seeing  her.  She  is  possessed  by  the 
idea  that  Methuselah  is  coming  for  her,  and  so, 
regardless  of  other  men,  she  guards  her  fading  charms 
for  this  father  of  mankind, 
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Vhronic  insanity  with  hypochoiid'riacal  dehtsiatis. 
— Jane  J.,  single,  67,  governess;  first  attack  of  in- 
sanity was  in  1853.  Several  other  attacks  followed, 
and  at  length,  in  1857,  she  was  placed  ou  the  in- 
curable estiiblishment  of  Bethlem. 

She  had  nieiancholic  ideas  at  one  time,  and  was 
excited  and  maniacal  at  others ;  she  believed  the 
doctors  and  others  were  injuring  her,  and  she  com- 
plained of  a  feeling  of  confusion,  her  chief  cry  being  to 
be  "let  alone  and  not  bothered."  She  fancied  things 
were  done  to  annoy  her,  and  that  even  tlie  birds 
sang  only  to  tease  her. 

At  irregular  intervals  attacks  of  the  above  kind 
came  on  and  passed  away,  leaving  the  lady  agnin  busy 
and  pleasant.  She  was  very  handy  with  pen,  pencil, 
and  needle,  and  spent  her  time  in  writing  a  novel, 
drawing  flowers,  or  doing  fancy  work ;  but  during  the 
periods  of  quiet  alie  is  fully  possessed  by  the  idea  that 
she  is  making  new  lungs,  and  attendants  object  to 
go  out  into  the  streets  with  her  because  of  a  blow- 
ing noise  she  makes  every  few  minutes,  regardless  of 
her  surroundings. 

At  times  she  spends  whole  days  and  nights  making 
distressing  noises.  It  is  intei-esting  to  note  that 
this  patient  sufiers  from  emphysema  of  the  lungs.  She 
is  full  of  hope  still  of  marrying.  She  will  remain  as 
she  is  probably  to  extreme  old  age. 

Another  lady  who  suffered  from  melancholia  of 
the  most  profound  kind  for  years  passed  into  a  state 
of  partial  weak-mindedness,  which  has  long  been  little 
more  than  hypochondi-iasis.  Her  one  object  in  life 
is  to  think  of  her  ailments  and  of  her  misfortunes. 
Her  letters  ore  full  of  references  to  the  buried  past, 
aad  are  of  a  childish  character.  Acute  melancholia 
has  changed  the  once  active  hut  emotionally  religious 

nan  into  a  contirmed  hypouhoudriac,  fit  only  for 
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A  similar  case  weis  tliikt  of  a  man  already  referred 
to,  whose  one  idea  was  Lis  coining  meal,  and  Lis  one 
expression  was  the  character  of  that  meal.  He  would 
thus  in  the  morning  from  breakfast  to  dinner  time 
say  once  a  minute,  "  I  will  have  my  dinner  at  one 
o'clock."     He  died  at  the  age  of  78. 

Among  cases  of  chronic  insanity  are  placed  those 
having  more  or  less  complete  loss  of  mental  power ; 
this  may  be  exhibited  by  loss  of  control,  by  sensory 
defect,  by  want  of  will-power  or  of  memory,  witii 
survival  of  some  human  attributes.  It  may  be 
characterised  by  insane  habit,  as  when  mania  or 
melancholia  become  chronic.  It  may  be  marked  by 
instability,  so  that  there  are  periodical  outbreaks  or 
tendencies  to  be  eaaily  upset  It  may  be  shown  by 
the  growth  or  persistence  of  delusions  of  any  kind. 

Ab  fai'  as  treatment  is  concerned,  nothing  can  be 
added  beyond  what  I  said  about  cases  of  dementia. 

Prognosis. — Though  it  ie  generally  accepted 
that  insanity  which  has  lasted  for  a  few  years,  and 
insanity  which  has  not  changed  during  that  time,  is 
not  likely  to  be  recovered  from,  yet  cures  occur  from 
time  to  time  among  the  most  chronic  cases.  In  some 
cases,  especiaUy  among  women  between  forty  and  fifty 
years  of  age,  a  fresh  vital  balance  is  established,  and 
with  this  there  may,  after  yeai-s  of  alienation,  be  a 
return  to  sanity.  In  others,  patients  grow  into  cer- 
tain habite,  and  unless  removed  they  will  remain 
till  the  end  of  their  days  placidly  weak-minded. 

I  believe  that  removal  from  one  asylum  to  another 
woidd  be  of  great  service  in  some  cases ;  just  as  the 
bone-setter  from  time  to  time  performs  some  extra- 
ordinary cure  by  breaking  down  adhesions  round  a 
joint,  BO  the  change  to  less  agreeable  surroundings  may 
aet  free  the  latent  powers  of  the  mind. 


Chronic  Insanity  associated  with  halluci- 
nations and  delasions.    Delusional  Insanitf. 

— In  this  group  of  ciiaea  I  ahaU  have  to  describe  a 
clasB  of  ])atipntB  who  have  generally  heen  placed  with 
those  suffering  from  mental  weakmiss ;  but  there  seem 
to  be  several  objections  to  this,  the  chief  one  being 
that,  except  from  an  expert's  point  of  view,  these 
patients  are  often  extremely  shrewd,  and  exhibit  none 
of  the  ordinaiy  sytnptonia  of  weak-mind ednesa,  their 
memories  being  good,  their  volition  strong,  and  their 
emotions  well  under  control.  They  differ  from  those 
vhom  we  call  sane  in  having  sense  impresaionB,  which 
differ  entirely  from  the  sense  impressions  of  the 
ordinary  person,  or  in  having  some  fixed  idea,  which 
owes  its  origin  to  some  sensation  and  feeling  which 
we  do  not  understand  ;  and  this  delusion,  like  the 
hypochondriac's  sensation,  is  not  to  be  removed  by 

.  argument.  Such  persons  have  a  faculty  of  faith ; 
"  they  cannot  reason,  tliey  can  only  feel."     Any  one 

I  of  the  senses  may  mislead  the  mind,  and  any  false 
idea  may  become  fixed  ;  but  the  interest  in  these  cases 
I  in  the  fact  that  though  ao  many  possible  com- 
binations of  symptoms  might  occur,  practically  the. 
groupings  are  few  and  definite  in  character. 
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In  most  cases  these  ideas  have  a  direct  relationaliip 
to  the  preservation  of  the  individual  or  to  the  exis- 
tence of  society.  They  belong  to  Lis  social  sida 
Suspicion,  jealousy,  and  the  lite,  represent  the 
character  of  the  delusion. 

I  am   quite  unable  here  to  fully  enter  into  the 
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develojmient  of  hallucinations  ;  hut  I  shall  take  this 
opportunity  of  briefly  referring  to  souis  of  the  chief 
varieties,  anil  I  shall  take  occasion  ia  illustrate  them 
by  typical  exam  (J  3a. 

Hallucination 8  may  be  described  as  sense-im- 
pressions resulting  without  any  external  stimulus,  so 
that  hallucinations  of  sight  may  occur  in  darkness  or 
to  blind  eyps  ;  and  haliucinationji  of  hearing  are  to  be 
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met  with  not  uncommonly  among  deaf  patients  as  well 
OB  in  the  stillneas  of  night  Hallucinations  may  occur 
in  any  one  of  the  senses ;  they  may  occur  in  one  of 
the  bi-lateral  senses,  so  that  one  ear  alone  may  be 
subject  to  hallucinations.  Hallucinations  may  occur 
in  various  forms  of  mental  disorder ;  ballncinatiojia 
of  sight  being  very  common  in  some  of  the  more 
acute  cases  of  mania  as  well  as  in  delirium.  In  fact, 
hallucinations  of  all  the  senses  may  occur  in  mania 
similar  to  those  met  vrith  in  delirium.  Hallucinations 
of  hearing  are  the  most  common,  "  voices "  being 
most  frequently  met  with  ;  the  voices  may  speak  in  a 
whisper  at  a  distance,  may  speak  directly  into  the 
ear,  or  may  shout  loudly,  or  even  scream.  They  may 
bo  heard  from  above  or  from  below,  in  the  chimney 
or  under  the  floor.  The  "  voice  "  may  appear  as  that 
of  s  man  or  woman  ;  it  may  be  recognised  as  friendly 
or  inimical ;  it  may  appear  to  be  in  a  monotone,  or  it 
may  appear  as  a  chant.  Besides  "  voices,"  the  patients 
may  hear  buziiinga  or  thumpings  as  of  a  hammer, 
or  of  a  drag  on  a  carriage,  or  there  may  be  whistlings, 
p-owlings,  or,  what  is  comparatively  common,  ringing 
of  bells,  or  the  knocking  of  nails  in  a  supposed  coffin, 
A  medical  friend  of  mine  suffered  for  some  time  with 
hallucinations  of  hearing,  which  at  one  period  caused 
him  to  discharge  his  coachman  because  he  believed  he 
was  always  using  the  drag  on  the  wheel,  and  later  he 
was  constantly  annoyed  by  what  he  believed  to  be 
run-away  rings  at  his  night-bell.  I  would  say  that, 
as  a  rule,  hallucinations  with  recovery  become  fainter 
and  fainter  as  if  a  distance  were  being  placed  between 
them  and  the  hearer.  It  does  not  follow  that  persons 
having  hallucinations  should  necessarily  he  of  unsound 
mind,  but  there  are  two  conditions  in  which  their  pre- 
sence is  of  great  consequence.  In  a  patient  predisposed 
to  insanity  by  inherit^ce,  or  one  wlio  has  had  previous 
attacks,  any  recurrence  of  hallucinations  shouiil  render 
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the  fiieiiih  on  tLeir  guard  and  cause  extra  caution. 
Aiid  again,  if  a  patient  bas  nuSered  from  inRanity,  in 
which  hallucinations  have  been  prominent  Bjraptoms, 
it  is  well  not  to  discharge  him  finally  aa  recovered  till 
all  hallucinations  have  passed  away.  I  have  known 
one  patient  in  Bethlem,  who  told  me  that  for  mootliH 
before  it  was  necessary  for  her  to  be  sent  from  home, 
she  heard  voices  up  the  chimney,  and  that  she  treuted 
them  exactly  as  she  voiild  wandering  thoughts  when 
reading  a  hook,  by  an  involuntary  shake  of  the  head, 
and  a  fresh  application  to  the  work  in  hand ;  but,  as 
she  loBt  physical  strength,  she  found  this  impossible, 
and  in  the  end  the  voices  controlled  her,  and  not  she 
the  voices. 

In  another  case,  the  patient,  who  had  suffered  from 
profound  melancholia  with  ideas  that  she  was  ruined 
and  roust  go  to  the  workhouse,  having  lost  these 
melancholic  ideas,  yet  told  me  that  when  reading  to 
herself,  or  thinking,  everything  she  either  read  and 
compvehended  or  that  she  thought  carefully  about 
was  repeated  in  a  peculiar  musical  way  two  feet 
above  her  head.  Hallucinations  of  hearing,  then,  may 
be  associated  with  various  forms  of  insanity.  As  a. 
rule,  they  are  painful  impressions ;  but  I  had  for- 
merly in  BetMem  a  patient  who  enjoyed,  aa  he 
said,  his  conversations  with  a  French  lady  who  went 
for  walks  with  him.  In  this  case  hallucinations  of 
hearing  wei'e  associated  with  other  hallucinations, 
and  when  he  enjoyed  those  pleasant  hallucinations  of 
hearing  he  also  perceived  a  pleasant  odour ;  but 
when,  later  in  his  disorder,  he  suffered  from  two 
voices  wrangling  with  him,  the  querulous  and  oppos- 
ing voice  was  associated  with  a  disagreeable  smell. 
In  this  case  the  patient  finally  developed  the  idea 
that  lie  had  a  spiritual  wife  within  him  who  com- 
muned constantly  with  bim,  and  who  had  prophetic, 
spiritualistic,  and  mesmeric  powers. 
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The  next  point  for  consideration  in  respect  to 
faallucinationB  of  hearing  is  the  power  which  patients 
suppose  to  be  possessed  Ly  others  of  reading  their 
thoughts.  There  are  always  patients  whose  chief  com- 
plaint is  that  persons  know  their  thoughts,  or  know 
more  about  thera  than  they  ought ;  they  seem  to 
he  unduly  sensitive,  as  it  were,  to  their  neighboura. 
Such  patients  may  say  they  have  "  loud  thoughts," 
and  tiiey  will  avoid  every  coutact  with  others  for 
fear  that  their  inner  life  may  be  known.  Re- 
cently there  was  a  man  in  Bethlem  who  would 
not  allow  any  one  to  sit  within  earshot  of  him, 
if  he  could  help  it.  Another  patient  was  admitted 
because  he  had  committed  assaults  upon  people 
for  no  other  reason  than,  that  they  knew  too  much 
about  him.  This  patient  used  to  go  early  in  the 
moraing  on.  the  top  of  a  hillock  on  Hampstead 
Heath,  to  keep  a  look  out  that  no  one  was  observing 
him  or  taking  his  thoughts  away  from  him.  Another 
patient  found  that  hia  thooghta  were  heard  by  some 
means,  and  were  also  answered ;  questions  were  con- 
stantly put  to  him  by  day  and  niijiht,  in  the  gallery, 
the  airing-court,  at  the  closet,  and  even  at  chapel ; 
various  taunts  and  insinuations  were  conveyed  to 
Viim  in  this  manner.  He  insisted  that  these  voices 
came  through  a  telephone  ;  he  thought  that  with  the 
microphone  and  teleiihone  the  slightest  sound  could  he 
made  audible.  He  was  told  by  a  voice  one  night 
that  it  was  due  to  the  pulsation  of  the  brain,  but  he 
thought  it  might  also  be  from  the  imperceptible  action 
of  bis  own  organs  of  speech,  for  he  finds  that  when  he 
thinks  vehemently  the  tongue  moves  slightly.  The 
way  these  feelings  are   interpreted  is  endless ;  one 

Eitient    was    very   angry   with    me    because    he  he- 
aved that  I  kept  by  me  a  most  marvellous  set  of 
microphones  and  telephones   which   enabled    me   to 
follow  the  thoughts  of  each  patient  at  will     With 
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tile  development  of  any  new  instrument  which  lie- 
comea  popularly  known,  there  is  always  a  free  use 
of  the  discovery  made  by  the  insane ;  and  in  Bethlem 
we  hear  of  every  variety  of  telephor ' 

Hallucinations  of  sight  are  not 
hallucinations  of  hearing ;  they  are  met  with  in  con- 
ditions allied  to  delirium,  and  in  acute  delirious  mania 
patients  see  all  sorts  of  moving  bodies.  In  a  few 
cases  of  mania  there  are  visions  of  horror;  and,  asso- 
ciated with  religious  melancholia,  visions  of  hell,  of 
angela,  of  threatening  spirits,  and  the  like,  are  seen. 
In  many  cases,  especially  when  ideas  of  peraecntioa 
exist,  dead  friends  are  seen,  and  some  chronic  Innatica 
thus  appear  to  be  spiritualists.  Occasionally  associated 
with  hallucinationa  of  sight  ideas  of  filthinoss  or  oon- 
tagiousness  are  met  witli,  and  especially  those  patients 
who  believe  they  have  the  itch  will,  at  the  same  time, 
often  declare  themselves  to  be  filthy.  In  one  or  two 
cases  I  have  met  with  hallucinations  of  sight,  which 
seemed  to  he  but  the  misinterpretation  of  miacm  vali- 
tante$.  One  lady  was  constantly  shaking  her  handker- 
chief in  front  of  her  face,  rubbing  her  hands  on  parts 
of  her  dress,  and  then,  unless  prevented,  would  throw 
the  handkerchief  into  the  fi.re,  believing  it  was  covered 
with  vermin.  Her  description  of  the  upward  and 
downward  movements  of  the  vermin  ci>rresponded  to 
the  ordinary  movements  of  tnuaciE  volitantes.  A  num- 
ber of  patients  suffering  from  chronic  insanity,  who  be- 
lieve themselves  to  be  watched,  persecuted,  or  otherwise 
influenced  from  without,  think  that  certain  "  pban- 
tasmiigoria,"  as  they  call  them,  are  played  before  them 
at  night  to  alarm  or  injure  them.  Occasionally,  but 
rarely,  the  patient  may  be  induced  to  draw  his  ideas 
of  what  he  sees  ;  but  I  have  never  been  able  to  get  a 
satisfiictory,  or,  in  fact,  comprehensible  vision  repre- 
sented by  an  insane  person. 
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The  other  senses  are  less  highly  developed,  and 
the  exhibition  of  disorder  in  their  action  is  less 
marked  and  varied 

With  taste  we  get  hallucinations,  or,  more  com- 
monly still,  illusions  associated  with  ideas  of  poison, 
In  many  cases,  young  women  with  ovarian  distur- 
bances, and,  perhaps,  sickness,  refuse  food,  complaining 
of  bad  smells  and  tastes  of  poison.  I  have  seen  the  . 
same  refusal  of  food  due  to  the  same  hailucinationa 
in  a  woman  who  had  had  children,  and  was  therefore 
used  to  the  vomiting  of  pregnancy;  yet  when  insane 
si) e  explained  her  sickness  as  due  to  metallic  poisoning. 
In  phthisis,  again,  patients  frequently  refuse  their 
food,  believing  they  are  being  poisoned.  Insane 
patients  may  complain  of  poisoning,  or  of  acid  tastes 
allied  to  that  pi'oduced  by  electricity,  bnt  Tery  com- 
.  monly  the  complaint  is  either  that  drugs  are  put  into 
the  food,  with  the  intention  of  producing  insanity 
or  insensibility,  or  that  tilth  of  some  kind,  most 
commonly  ftecal,  ia  administered  with  drink  or  meat. 
Others  fancy  human  flesh  or  blood  are  given  tliem. 
Some  patients  say  that  all  power  of  discrimination 
has  been  lost,  and  that  their  taste,  in  fact,  haa  been 
taken  away.  Hallucinations  of  taste  may  occur  with 
ordinary  mania,  but  are  more  common  in  melancholia 
and  in  conditions  of  weak-mindedness. 

The  hallucinatiouB  of  smell  are  very  similar  to 
those  of  taste.  Occasionally,  in  the  excitement  of 
mania  and  of  general  paralysis,  there  are  pleasant 
hallucinations  of  smell ;  hut  in  many  cases  of  mental 
depression,  especially  those  associated  with  ovarian 
and  uterine  trouble,  the  smells  are  of  an  unpleasant 
kind :  one  woman  complaining  of  dead  bodies  near 
her,  while  another  thinks  a  smel!  of  dung  pervades  the 
room,  or  emanates  from  her  own  botly.  A  few  com- 
plain of  a  piingent  odour  like  that  of  ammonia,  and 
certain  "miserable  sinners"  complain  of  a  foretaste 
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of  hell  in  the  shape  of  smells  of  hrimstona  It 
has  been  said  that  In  general  paralysis  the  patient 
early  loses  the  power  of  discriminating  the  smell  of 
pepper,  but  in  my  experience  this  is  not  at  all  a 
common  defect  in  such  cases. 

The  last  point  to  consider  here  is  common  sen- 
sibility, and  its  endless  perversions.  Patients,  espe- 
cially at  the  climacteric,  are  in  the  habit  of  com- 
plaining that  they  are  badly  treated ;  that,  in  fact, 
persons  take  liberties  with  them,  and  iJiey  will 
describe  hideous  tortures  to  which  they  are  subjected. 
Some  will  accuse  nurses  and  doctors  of  chloroforming 
them,  of  burning  them  during  the  night  with  acid, 
chloride  of  lime,  or  ammonia.  The  most  common 
complaint,  however,  is  that  electricity,  magnetism, 
galvanism,  mesmerism,  or  some  other  subtle  force  is 
brought  to  bear  upon  theuj,  and  applied  to  torment 
them  by  their  enemies. 

A  patieiil's  description  of  his  hallucirMtiona,  taken 
dcnen  by  Ike  head  attendant.  Mesmeric  influence. 
"  (I  must  see  the  Telephone  Company  with  a,  view 
of  learning  the  most  recent  investigations).  My  de- 
ductions since  being  here,  fi'oni  experiences  in  general, 
are  as  follows  : 

"  I  have  heard  the  same  set  of  three  voices,  in- 
cluding a  female,  with  occasionally  a  third  or  fourth 
at  intervals  ;  these  voices  are  those  of  my  neighbour, 
J.  B.,  of  New  Ci'osa,  and  hia  wife;  the  voices  have 
travelled  with  mo  for  some  eight  miles  from  home ; 
I  have  heard  them  make  remarkably  intelligent 
observationa,  always  at  the  time  of  speaking  accom- 
panied by  electrical  vibrations  or  slight  shocks,  the 
farther  away  fi-om  the  (irst  starting- point  the  less 
ilisagreeable ;  they  have  used  strong  words  as  to 
business  affiiirs  which  were  being  carried  on  at  the 
time.  They  anticipate  my  words  before  they  are 
spoken  {this  occun-enco  has  only  been  noticed  during 
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the  last  three  weeks).  H  I  begin  by  uttering  a 
fieiitenoe,  aod  by  effort  abruptly  check  the  thought, 
which  is  an  esceedingly  difficult  matter,  they  make  an 
observation ;  they  can  see  me  wherever  I  may  he,  or 
wherever  the  current  is  carried,  by,  I  preeunie,  the  aid 
of  two  glasses  j  and  have  also  from  remarks  made  a 
figure  of  the  human  bofly,  with  its  anatomical  arrange- 
ment, so  as  to  enable  them  to  pass  the  current  to  any 
part  of  my  body  and  receive  the  retles  ;  they  can  see 
by  the  figure's  parts  how  such  and  such  directed 
shocks  emanating  from  the  operator  take  effect, 
showing  with  what  success  the  shot  baa  succeeded. 
For  example  :  many  times  when  I  have  token  a  seat 
a  remark  has  been  made  such  as  this  :  '  We'll  give  his 
heart  a  touch  !'  Another  voice  asks,  *  Which  side  is 
his  heart  1 '  The  shock  or  shocks  have  been  given  on 
receiving  the  answer  like  the  pricking  of  a  pin,  tjiree  or 
four  generally.  This  is  not  particularly  disagreeable, 
until  it  is  repeated  ;  then  a  remark  is  again  made  as 
to  the  pulsation.  This  generally  is  accompanied  with 
a  alight  vibration  under  my  feet,  and  through  the 
chair  to  my  body.  At  other  times  it  catches  my 
thighs  particularly,  drawing  me,  as  it  were,  downwards, 
always  accompanied  by  some  exceedingly  disagreeable 
observations,  in  the  gallery  and  elsewhere  :  '  There, 
now  look  at  the  him  ;  he  can't  stand.  Look  at  him  ! ' 
It  takes  all  my  effort  to  stand  upiight,  by  straining 
my  muscles  and  withdrawing  the  strain  again  This 
applies  to  particular  parts  of  the  carpet,  aod  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  same  parts,  but  varies  as  the  operator 
says,  '  Now  give  it  him  hot ! '  when  1  hear  the  bat- 
tery working,  and  thirty  seconds  or  so  after  comes  the 
tingling  sensation  on  tlie  spot,  which  is  continued  for 
about  thirty  paces  (I  heai-  the  wife  saying,  '  Try  to  get 
over  them  1  ')  and  if  I  stand  produces  the  tension 
of  my  body,  which  would,  without  great  effort  on  my 
part,  compel  me  to  fall.     This  applies  to  wherever  I 
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may  be  walking.  I  find  these  iniluenties  show  tliem- 
selvBB  more  decidetUy  when,  1  wear  boots  with 
naila  in  the  soles  and  heela,  and  paj-ticuiarly  when 
walking  between  two  iron  gratings  or  other  iron  sub- 
Btaoces,  or  between  two  looking-glasses.  I  bave  dis- 
covered tbat  walking  at  right  angles  saves  me  from 
getting  a  disagreeable  jerking  of  my  muscles,  in  com- 
parison with  turning  a  curve.  The  peculiar  olectrical 
influences  when  walking  eeem  to  be  regulated  at  the 
operator's  wilL  As  regards  the  alteration  of  the  spot, 
I  always  find  (when  I  am  sitting)  about  my  head  and 
neck  a  drawing  sensation  towards  the  window,  espe- 
cially between  the  shoulders  ;  this  I  put  down  to  the 
window  frames  being  made  of  iron,  which  I  have  only 
lately  discovered,  as  also  the  walking  between  the  iroa 
gratings.  When  at  my  meals  the  voices  make  remarks 
about  my  eating,  and  the  way  I  use  my  knife  and 
fork,  etc.  Sometimes  I  see  in  the  room,  like  a  flash 
across  my  face  or  by  the  side  of  my  head,  what  appears 
like  a  fused  length  of  silk  about  eighteen  inches  long, 
which  for  the  moment  gives  me  a.  shock  very  sud- 
denly, accompanied  by  terrible  threats  from  the  same 
voices  at  intei-vals.      While  I  have  been  out  in  the 

gallery  during  Mr.  D 's   (the  attendant)  absence, 

the  carpet  has  been  exceedingly  strongly  charged, 
quite  disabling  me  from  standing  still:  the  only  means 
of  saving  myself  from  falling  being  to  alternate  my 
steps,  and  step  from  right  to  left.  The  carpet  retains 
the  electricity  for  a  very  short  space  of  time,  this  being 
accompanied   with  such    venomous    remarks  as   the 

following  :  "  Oh,  you W.,  my  bowels  are  waiting 

patiently  for  you  to-night  I '  The  female  voice  bears 
ail  possible  resemblance  to  that  of  Mrs.  F.,  whom  I 
know  but  very  little  of,  but  sufficient  to  i-ecognise  her 
voice.  All  throughout  in  her  manner  she  has  shown 
decided  symptoms  of  hysteria,  frequently  crying  out^ 
'  Uh,  Mr.  W.  !  Mr.  W. !   what  will  become  of  your  dear 
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wife  and  children  1 '  and  then  shortly  afterwards  re- 
marks diametrically  ojiposite.  At  other  times  ehe 
speaks  in  the  ordinary  rational  way.  The  remarks 
from  all  four  voices,  or,  poaaibly,  fire,  are  heard 
throughout,  as  though  it  were  through  an  aperture  or 
speaking- tuhe. 

"In  the  atmosphere  the  prominent  striking  ffratures 
that  occur  throiigliout  tUe  day  are  (I)  as  though 
a  peUet  something  like  a  quid  of  tobacco  was  sent 
across  the  room  with  force  against  the  wall  or  other 
object,  apparently  connected  with  the  thread,  as  I 
have     eeea    it     occasionally    partly    in    fusion     (the 

voices   are   now    saying,   '  IJ him ;  we   will   have 

bim  off  to-night  I '),  with  a  thud-like  sound,  have  seen 
it  strike  a  piece  of  newspaper  on  the  couch,  and  move 
it  (I  possibly  fancy  this  motion).  As  soon  as  the  con- 
cussion is  produced,  there  emanate  from  it  a  larg« 
number  of  these  gossamer  threads,  known  by  their 
creeping  aensation  upon  different  parta  of  the  body, 
each  charged  with  electricity,  from  the  tingling  Benea- 
tion  they  produce,  settling  ujion  the  clothes,  and 
finding  their  way  to  the  body  by  way  of  the  neck- 
collar,  wrist-bands,  etc  ;  (2)  I  have  found,  without 
exception,  across  all  prominent  doorways  leading  from 
the  house  one  of  these  threads,  which  catch  the  neck 
or  face,  and  produce  the  same  tingling  sensation,  which 
does  not  leave  me  throughout  the  day. 

"  I  suppose  that  these  threads  are  in  connection 
with  the  battery,  which,  being  of  so  delicate  a  sub- 
stance, seems  not  to  break  but  rather  give;  or  it  may 
be,  if  it  breaks,  there  ia  so  strong  an  affinity  to  the  two 
broken  parts  that  they  readily  join  again ;  euch  being 
the  case  would  account  for  the  medium  being  carried 
to  an  almost  infinite  distance. 

"  Second  kind  of  discharge  is  like  a  sudden  prick 
through  the  coat,  aimed  at  a  certain  spot  as  spoken 
o£  by  the  operator,  who  appears  taken  off  his  guard. 
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tnlTting  too  loudly ;  the  pricfcing  or  smarting  comes 
direct  to  the  spot  (the  pritking  more  frequent). 

"  Third  kind,  only  heard  in  the  bedroom  at  night. 
This  is  preceded  by  an  extra  violent  exercising  of  the 
battery,  result  being  a  loud  noise,  always  the  same, 
resembling  an  iron  plate  being  struck  with  a  hammer, 
or  a  ball  from  Shoeburyness  striking  the  butt  or 
target ;  result,  vibration  in  different  parts  of  the  bed, 
producing  internal  convulsive  feelings,  rising  from  the 
abdomen  in  spasms  {not  particularly  painful,  like 
wind),  which  rise  to  the  region  of  the  heart  Pre- 
vious to  the  operator's  performance,  the  question 
has  been  asked:  'Which  side  does  W.  liel'  An- 
swer :  '  On  his  right ' ;  sometimes,  '  Oh  !  I  don't 
know '  (the  voices  are  again  speaking,  saying :  'Now, 

you  ,  you  will  not  get  out ;    we  have  got  you  I) ; 

when  the  object  which  sounda  like  a  broken  plate 
(bub  of  course  is  not  one)  at  the  time  of  concussion, 
there  seems  to  radiate  from  it  several  of  the  before- 
mentioned  pellets,  as  they  appear  to  drop  on  the  bed, 
the  pillow  more  frequently,  only  smaller  than  tiio 
pellets  on  the  wall,  making  but  a  slight  sound,  and 
they  seem  singly  to  be  inhaled,  accompanied  by  a 
dryness  of  the  thorax,  as  of  tliirst  Sensation  :  a 
strong  feeling  of  faintness  and  desire  to  go  to  sleep, 
with  the  conatant  lulling  sound,  '  Go  to  sleep  1  go  to 
sleep!'  which    was  accompanied   with   the  repeated 

remarks ;   '  I  wish  the   ,'    or  some  other 

epithet,  '  would  go  to  sleep.  Lor'  bless  you  I  his 
heart  is  almost  stopped  now.'  I  keep  as  quiet  an 
possible.  Another  remark  comes  in  a  whisper ;  '  It's 
all  up  with  him,  I  think.'  This  has  occurred  on 
about  five  occasions,  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  a 
feeling  of  extreme  exhaustion ;  and  on  rising  in  the 
morning,  after  hearing  throughout  the  night  plainly- 
spoken  remarks,  with  oaths,  '  He  shan't  leave  the 
bedroom  to-night  alive,'  the  feeling  has  worn  off  to  a 
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great  extent  towards  morning,  when  I  have  been  able 
to  get  out  of  bed  much  to  their  expressed  surprise. 

"I  believe  (this  I  say  with  all  solemnity)  I  should 
have  succumbed  on  three  occasions  had  it  not  been  for 
feigning  sleep,  or  from  the  operator  (of  which  there 
are  two  or  three  engaged)  giving  in  towards  the 
last,  with  the  remark,  when  told  to  set  it  on  more 
strongly:  'I  can't,  and  I  won't,  do  the  murderous 
job ;  let  it  stand  till  live  o'clock  in  the  morning.' 

"  felt  the  tingling  sensation  about  seven  months 
ago,  but  at  tirat  did  not  pay  much  attention. 

"  The  voices  were  here  prominently  about  four 
montha  ago,  when  I  began  to  get  alarmed,  as  they 
were  accompanied  by  exceedingly  offensive  epithete, 
and  from  ten  weeks  back  by  threats, 

"  During  this  morning,  in  the  grounds,  a  curious 
remark  was  made  ;  '  It  sluill  be  his  children  next.' " 

"When  referring  to  hallucinatiotis  of  sight,  I  said 
that  other  hallucinations  were  frequently  associated 
with  them,  and  that  a  feeling  of  being  dirty  or  filthy 
■was  not  a  rare  accompaniment  of  visual  halluoination. 
Some  years  ago  we  had  at  one  time  several  cases  of 
elderly  spinsters  in  Bethlem,  who  had  probably  spent 
a  great  part  of  their  lives  in  tidying  and  dusting 
the  relics  which  they  kept  in  their  prim  little  houses  ; 
dust  and  dirt  were  their  abominations,  and  when  they 
became  insane  they  naturally  developed  from  their 
uneasy  feelings  an  idea  that  everything  at>out  them 
was  filthy.  In  tliis  cose  the  quiet  and  discipline  of 
an  asylum  enabled  them  to  return  once  more  to  their 
old-maidish  habits. 

Galvanism  is  made  use  of  very  frequently  to 
explain  almost  every  morbid  sensation  which  a 
patient  experiences.  Another  class  of  feelings  re- 
lating to  these  must  be  alluded  to  here,  A  certain 
number  of  men,  generally  of  young  middle  age, 
become   possessed   by  the   idea  that  they  are  being 


weakened-  by  some  process  by  which  their  yiriiity 
ia  drawn  off;  and,  just  as  I  previously  said  that 
no  class  of  patients  is  more  suicidally  inclined 
than  those  who  believe  themselves  to  be  impotent, 
so  none  are  more  dangerous  than  those  who  believe 
themselves  to  be  "  tapped,"  "  drawn,"  or  "  emascu- 
lated "  by  others.  A  patient  recently  in  Bethlem, 
who  had  lost  the  sight  of  one  eye,  and  who  Lad  been 
under  the  surgical  care  of  a  leiiding  London  oculist, 
became  possessed  by  the  idea  that  this  oculist  was 
able  to  weaken  him  by  the  removal  of  his  semen ;  the 
consequence  was  that  he  was  most  murderously  in- 
clined, not  only  towards  the  oculist,  but  to  all  in  any 
way  connected  or  acquainted  with  him. 

In  another  somewhat  similar  case,  an  older  man, 
of  very  insane  family,  was  impressed  by  the  idea  that 
there  was  a  kind  of  society,  the  function  of  which  was 
to  "  draw  "  men,  as  he  called  it.  He  seemed  to  look 
upon  them  as  sexual  vampires.  He  thought  that  the 
owner  of  a  large  private  asylum  hod  a  staff  of 
"  runners,"  who  pursued,  debauched,  and  emasculated 
those  who  had  been  placed  at  any  time  under  his 
medical  care.  This  patient  being  influenced  by  tLia 
idea  was  found,  when  at  large,  with  a  dangerous- 
looking  knife  in  search  of  "runners;"  and  I  have  no 
doubt  would  have  made  an  end  of  any  one  he  took  to 
be  Buch.  In  the  end  he  was  declared  to  be  a  lunatic, 
and  was  placed  under  the  cliarge  of  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor. I  may  say  his  delusion  affected  not  only  his 
ideas  about  himself,  but  also  about  others,  and  when 
aildressing  the  special  jury  he  told  them  that  they,  as 
honest  men,  knew  that  htUf  of  them  were  eunuchs. 

So  fur,  then,  for  the  special  relationship  of 
Iiallucinationa  After  thus  describing  them,  it  will 
be  only  necessary  to  give  examples  of  the  more 
1  ways  in  which  tiiey  are  combined.  For  con- 
!,  I  Lave  separately  grouped  cases  dejiending 
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^  great  extent  upon  liallucinationH.  As  the  saite 
id  is  biiilt  up  of  sane  impressions,  so  there  are 
certitin  insane  states  which  are  the  natural  nutcoine 
of  perverted  sense-impressions.  Whether  the  fault 
of  lie  perveraion  arises  from  brain  primarily,  or  from 
sense  primarily,  I  cannot  say ;  hut  the  groiips  are 
natural 

Unduly  sensitive  persona  are  hest  underetood  if 
we  compare  their  mental  state  with  that  of  a  man 
witli  a  whitlow.  The  latter  never  seems  able  to  move 
or  act  in  any  way  withont  injuring  his  finger.  It  seems 
to  him  as  if  everything  conspired  to  sti-ike  him  on  the 
tender  spot.  Id  healthy  unconsciousness  he  was 
ignorant  of  the  constant  unrecorded  impressions  this 
finger  received,  but  now  he  is  made  particularly  self- 
conscious.  Certain  insane  patients  are  like  the  man 
with  the  whitlow ;  every  action  which  takes  place  near 
them  causes  distress  and  pain,  and  all  things  distinctly 
and  paiofnily  afiect  them. 

Simfile  Buspieion  with  hallttoinaHons. — A  lady, 
about  whom  I  was  consulted,  was  in  the  habit  of 
taking  lodgings  for  herself  and  her  maid  at  various 
watering-places  in  England  At  the  end  of  an  uncer- 
tain period,  she  would  quietly  give  notice  to  the  land- 
lady that  she  must  leave  at  once,  but  that  she  would 
pay  a  month's  rent  in  advance.  This  tecurred  so 
frequently  that  her  friends,  whom  by  the  way  she 
ahnnned,  fancied  some  strange  delusion  must  be  the 
cause  of  her  frequent  Sittings.  It  became  evident 
that  her  movements  were  due  to  "voices."  Each 
change  was  followed  for  a  time  hy  comparative  free- 
dom from  mental  trouble ;   hut  later,  when,  in  fact, 

I  the  stimulus  of  moving  had  worn  off,  she  again  heard 
people  making  remarks  about  her.     Her  education 

^  and  bringing-up  had  so  fully  impressed  upon  her  her 
duties  OB  a  lady,  that  when  annoyed  she  simply  took 

I  tlie  most  straighlforward  way  of  leaving  the  annoyance 


lieLind.  In  a  person  of  the  lower  orders  the  cliances 
ure  that  another  line  of  action  would  have  been 
followed,  and  some  one  or  other  would  have  been 
knocked  dowiL 

The  following  cases  are  charjcteriaed  by  what  I 
should  call  over-sensitiveness  : 

Acjite  fuiUucinatioTtalinsanify,  curable. — A  young, 
over-wrought,  nervous  girl  (A-  W.),  who  has  spent 
far  too  much  time  in  book-learning  and  solitary  study, 
having  neglected  the  healthy  outdoor  exercises  of  her 
brothers  and  sisters,  and  having  shunned  meetings 
with  the  other  ser,  fails  in.  appetite  and  digestion, 
and  suffers  considerably  from  constipation,  associated 
with  "  fulness  of  the  head."  Irregular  menstruation, 
sometimes  excessive  and  at  other  times  painful  or 
wanting,  still  further  alters  her  bodily  tone.  From 
being  amiable  she  becomes  irritable,  sleepless,  and 
weak ;  she  gets  more  and  more  self-conscious ;  thinks 
she  has  not  done  the  beat  thing  with  her  life,  or 
that  she  has  made  some  great  mistake ;  becomes  in- 
tolerant  of  correction  by  relations  or  governesses, 
and  bursts  into  rages  for  which  she  does  not  appear 
contrite  afterwards.  Next,  she  avoids  going  out  of 
doors,  at  tirst  giving  as  an  explanation  that  she  does 
not  care  to  go  out ;  later,  she  owns  that  people  make 
remarks  about  her,  point  at  her,  refer  to  her  in 
one  way  or  another.  Unless  energetic  measures  are 
taken  early  in  these  cases,  such  as  removal  from 
friends  and  surroundings,  and  forcing  into  a  more 
objective  mode  of  life,  they  will  become  either  incur- 
able cases  of  delusional  insanity  or  weak-minded. 

Another  similar  case  (A,  S.)  developed  the  same 
symptoms  under  like  conditions,  but  circumstances 
rendered  it  impossible  for  her  to  have  any  other 
treatment  than  that  of  an  asylum ;  the  consequence 
has  been  that  the  ideas  of  inspection,  interference, 
mid  the  like  have  become  fixed,  or  at  all  events  now 
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recur  ao  constantly  tLat  I  fear  she  will  never  more 
be  able  to  live  at  larg&  It  is  striking  to  notico  the 
way  in  whicli  delusions  of  this  kind  wUl  grow  and 
become  mature,  and  remain  in  tbeir  fuUy-deyeloped 
atate  for  many  years.  Thus,  from  time  to  time, 
paragraphs  wUl  be  noticed  under  the  heading  of 
"poUee  news,"  in  which  a  lady  appeals  to  the  magis- 
trate for  protection,  or  will  ask  his  advice  as  to 
what  she  ought  to  do  to  prevent  herself  from  being 
poisoned.  Many  years  ago,  a  lady  of  nervous  inheri- 
tance was  left  a  widow  in  poor  cirumstanceB,  and  had 
a  severe  struggle  to  make  both  ends  meet.  With  a 
solitary  straggling  life  slowly  developed  ideas  that 
people  were  treating  her  badly,  morbid  sensations  ex- 
hibited themselves,  these  she  Interpreted  as  the  effect 
of  poison ;  ahe  appealed  to  the  magistrates  and  took 
various  articles  of  food  to  be  analysed;  the  negative 
result  of  the  analysis  only  confirmed  her  ideas  that 
a  conspiracy  was  formed  against  her ;  she  became 
actively  troublesome  and  annoying,  and  bad  to  be  aent 
to  an  asylum.  Her  hallucinations  gi'ew  more  and 
more  tixed ;  with  her,  as  with  so  many  similar 
cases,  the  acutenesa  of  their  exiiibitions  varied  con- 
siderably ;  and  it  was  noteworthy  that  any  special 
cause  of  physical  depression  was  associated  with  an 
exacerbation  of  the  hallucinations.  She  would  behave 
quietly  and  appear  fairly  contented  for  weeks  together, 
when  she  would,  as  the  result  of  a  cold  or  a  fit  of 
indigestion,  complain  bitterly  that  she  could  not  live 
in  the  way  she  was  at  present  living  ;  for  that  on 
the  night  before  she  was  certain  that  Bomething  was 
put  on  her  pillow  which  produced  pi-ofound  nncon- 
soiousness,  not  natural  sleep,  and  that  during  her 
unecmBciousnesa  all  sorts  of  terrible  things  had  been 
done  to  her.  She  was  fully  possessed  by  the  idea  that 
her  all-powerful  enemies  were  able  to  bribe  or  cozen 
the   attendants,    doctors,    and   every   one,   from    the 
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highest  to  the  lowest,  to  injure  her.  In  cotitirmation 
of  this,  she  would  say  her  hair  was  rapidly  coming 
out,  aad  that  this  was  due  to  one  of  the  att«iid- 
ants  pQttiug  something  in  the  pomatum  or  oil  which 
was  seat  up  from  the  dispensary  specially  for  her; 
and  so  suspicions  was  she,  that  unless  the  medicine 
was  made  up  for  her  specially  and  given  directly  to 
the  head  itttendant,  she  would  decline  to  take  it.  This 
condition  has  lasted  for  years,  and  will  continue  as 
long  as  ahe  lives. 

The  condition  of  her  case  naturally  leads  me  to 
refer  to  these  suffering  from  what  has  heen  called 
the  delirium  of  persecution.  It  is  easy  to  under- 
stand how  a  patient,  who  first  of  all  believes  himself  to 
be  watched,  soon  becomes  persuaded  that  this  watch- 
ing is  initiated  by  some  one  and  for  some  object. 
As  I  pointed  out  in  melancholia,  the  mysterious  ex- 
planation is  the  one  which  appeals  most  readily  to 
persons  of  unsound  nund ;  and  the  man  who  is 
persecuted  at  once  refers  his  troubles  to  the  Jesuits 
or  the  Freemasons.  More  i-ecently,  secret  societies 
and  Fenians  have  taken  the  parts  of  the  Freemasons 
and  Jesuits.  There  are  some  insane  people  who  attri- 
bute their  troubles  to  their  neighbours  because  tlie 
"  voices  "  appear  to  come  from  tlie  walL  Detectives 
also  play  their  part  in  the  suspicions  of  this  class  of 
lunatics,  but  the  typical  cases  of  persecution  seem 
pretty  sure  to  pitch  upon  one  of  tliese  secret  associa- 
tions as  a  source  of  explanation  of  their  sufferings 

The  following  case  is  an  example  :  William 
T.  W.,  single,  26,  writer  in  government  employ, 
one  sister  an  epileptic  and  insane,  phthisis  on 
mother's  side;  supposed  cause  was  impairment  of  his 
sight.  The  symptoms  came  on  steadily  a  month 
before  his  admission  to  the  liospital.  He  had  hal- 
lucinations of  hearing  "voices,"  and  galvanic  batteries 
distwrbuJ  him.      He  believed  two  peiBons  conspired 
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together  to  injure  and  annoy  him.  He  complained  of 
luB  head  being  affected.  Hia  general  health  was  fair, 
he  slept  well  when  not  disturbed,  and  at«  well.  The 
accompanying  letter  best  explains  his  ideas  : 

"  Bethlem  Hospital, 

"8t  Geoi^'s  Rd.,  Southwark,  S.E., 
.  "Oct  6th,  1879. 
"  Revd.  Sie,— I  beg  to  lay  before  you  the  facts  of 
my  most  distressing  case,  and  I  know  that  yon  will, 
with  yoar  usual  kindness,  render  me  every  assistance 

"  I  was  brought  liei*  on  March  5th,  and  huve  been 
subjected  to  galvanism  ever  since;  that  is,  an  herma- 
phrodite tries  to  drive  me  out  of  my  mind  by  attempt- 
ing to  take  my  semen.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  in 
the  medical  profession  that  it  can  be  done,  The  name 
of  the  lady  is  Miss  B.,  daughter  of  Mr.  B.,  of  Guy's 
Hospital.  The  students  at  Guy's  Hospital  know  some 
of  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  I  may  mention  that  Dp. 
Savage,  the  head  doctor  of  this  hospital,  a  Guy's  man, 
is  my  greatest  enemy,  because,  if  he  would  let  me  have 
a  Turkish  bath  I  could  get  rid  of  the  electricity  in  iny 
body.  I  was  galvanised  so  hs  to  become  a  living 
magnet  when  I  wsa  at  home  ill.  I  was  dragged  home 
by  tiiree  policemen,  and  then  lodged  in  the  workhouse 
before  I  came  here,  nod  was  neither  taken  before  a 
magistrate  nor  certified  by  two  doctors.  My  sister 
Susan  knows  something  of  the  case,  but  is  flfraid  to 

'    tell  my  mother,  whom  I  cannot  convince,  as  she  does 
not  understand  what  galvanism  will  do,  and  will  not 

I  consult  a  medical  man. 

"I  have  written  to  Sir  J.  R,  my  cousin,  but  I 
suppose  the  letters  are  stopped.  My  mother,  I  may 
say,  admits  that  I  am  not  insane,  but  I  think  my 
siabsr  Susan  works  upon  her  mind  with  some  tale  that 
it  will  be  eventually  for  my  beciefit.      I  may  u 
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that  there  are  two  gentlemen  in  this  hosfiitul  who 
have  been  driven  out  of  their  minds  before  they  came 
here  by  galvanism.  I  am  sorry  to  trouble  yoa  in  the 
matter,  but  as  you  will  see  it  is  a  matt«r  of  life  and 
16,  I  hope  you  will  pardon  the  liberty  I  take. 
If  you  let  me  have  a  solicitor  to  see  me,  I  think  he 
could  obtain  my  release;  or  if  yo«  would  write  to  my 
mother  and  convince  her  that  galvanism  can  do  what 
I  say,  I  should  be  extremely  grateful.  1  may  say 
every  day  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  aa  the  galva- 
nism annoys  me  more  when  I  attempt  by  clandestine 
means  to  obtain  my  release  from  this  liorrible  place. 

"  Your  moat  obedient  sei"vaiit, 

"  To  the  Rev.  J—."  "  Taos,  W.  W. 

"P.S.— The  doctor  is  a  friend  of  Mr.  B.'s,  and 
has  admitted  before  the  students  that  I  am  beiiig 
annoyed  by  galvanism." 

There  is  a  general  feeling  that  cases  of  insanity 
with  ideas  of  persecution  are  highly  unfavourable  ;  but 
I  would  rather  put  it  in  this  way  ;  that  when  a 
patient  has  gradually  passed  through  the  various 
stages  referred  to,  when  he  has  suflercd  from  simple 
imezplaiued  misery,  then  has  been  annoyed  by 
hallucinations  of  one  kind  and  another,  and  slowly 
developed  an  explanation  for  the  whole  of  these 
morbid  feelings,  that  the  disordered  process  has  been 
going  on  so  long  that  the  prospect  of  cure  is  small. 

Another  variety  of  delusional  insanity  is  seen  in 
what  might  bo  called  the  inqui^tive  or  meddlesome 
cases.  I  have  met  with  one  patient,  not  in  an  asylum, 
who  was  constantly  getting  into  trouble  as  a  result  of 
his  inquisitiveuesa.  He  liad  a  feeling  that  eveiTthing 
had  soroo  connection,  with  him,  and  would  ask  to  see 
private  letters,  or  would  thrust  his  nose  into  conver- 
sations in  no  way  intended  for  him,  the  consequence 
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being  that  he,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  got  eeverely 
chsiBtised.  This  feeling  of  extension  of  personal 
intereat  is  a  phiise  of  mental  OTer-senaitiTenese, 
another  side  of  which  is  seen  in  the  following  case  : 

Walter  A.,  single,  27,  no  neurotic  inheritance ; 
supposed  cause  of  hia  insanity  was  loss  of  fortune 
and  blighted  prospects  in  life.  He  i-eoeived  a  severe 
injury  to  his  head  two  or  three  years  before  the 
appearance  of  hia  nervous  symptoms.  He  attempted 
suicide  in  August,  1882,  at  the  time  believing  there 
was  a  eystem  of  persecution  against  him.  Every- 
thing depends  now  on  Ids  supposing  th^it  people  are 
either  whispering  the  word  bougre,  or  are  suggesting 
that  he  is  a  very  objectionable  man.  Eveiy  act  or 
word  is  misconstrued,  yet  this  patient  retaiuH  his 
ordinary  mental  capacity.  I  annex  an  account  of  the 
case  compiled  from  parti ciilara  given  by  himself. 

"  When  I  set  foot  upon  French  soil,  two  years  ago, 
I  discovered  a  system  of  en  arriere  persecution  of 
^leople  constantly  taking  notice  of  me,  and  supposing 
me  to  have  the  appearance  of  excessive  venery.  This 
en  arrive  persecution  was  introduced  into  every 
action  of  my  life.  I  was  in  perfect  health.  When  in 
Fi-ance  I  went  to  various  places,  and  spent  some  limo 
at  Dijon,  wliere  I  was  iiiti'oduc«d  into  good  society. 
I  was  kindly  treated  in  every  way,  but  I  still  thought 
that  this  en  arriere  persecution  followed  me  every- 
where I  went.  My  father  was  very  well  off,  and  I 
would  have  been  so  had  my  father  not  lost  almost 
everything  he  possrased,  having  had  his  milt  destroyed 
by  fire.  This  circumstance  did  not  afi'ect  my  mind  in 
any  way.  I  had  a  disappointment  in  love,  hut  told 
nolx»iy  of  it.  This  also  did  not  afl'ect  my  Difintai 
balance.  The  character  of  society,  at  the  present 
time,  is  eormptioo,  and  I  believe  that  to  be  the  cause 
of  my  illness,  my  mind  being  sensitive.  My  will  had 
been  so  affected  by  this  en  arriire  persecution,  that  I 
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got  into  a  despairing  condition,  and  threw  nijseli  over 
Weatminstcr  Bridge,  when  I  waa  rescued  by  some 
bargemen,  but  I  felt  no  regret  at  doing  this  rash  act. 
I  considered  that  thnro  was  no  possibility  for  me  to 
accomplish  any  work  in  tliia  world,  thei'efore  I 
attempted  suicide.  Even  now  I  do  not  see  my  way 
to  accomplish  any  work,  but  if  I  had  absolutfl 
secluaion  I  should  be  able  to  do  so ;  at  present, 
however,  I  see  no  chance  of  i1*  I  hear  persons 
talking  and  discussing,  in  obscene  terms,  my  condition, 
which  offends  me,  and  this  occurs  more  when  I  am 
subjected  to  this  en  orriece  persecution.  I  think  the 
appearance  of  my  eyes  is  that  of  excessive  venery,  and 
other  people  think  so  likewise.  Since  I  have  been  in 
Bethlem  this  belief  is  nut  more  fixed,  and  it  remains 
OS  it  was.  I  think  that  disappointment  influenced 
uiy  thought  very  much  and  imdermined  my  hfe,  and 
that  my  nervous  constitution  is  also  being  slowly 
undermined,  and  that  my  lungs  are  a  little  affeet<H]. 
My  ajipetite  is  good,  but  my  rest  ia  bad,  having  had 
htdl  uci  nations. " 

Another  variety  of  delusional  insanity  is  com- 
mon among  women ;  thus,  among  younger  women 
we  occasionally  meet  with  those  who  imagine  that 
they  have  been  injuriously  affected  by  some  man; 
and  such  cases  will  write  compromising  letters,  or 
make  accusations  against  gentlemen,  demanding  aatis- 
faction,  or  that  their  characters  shall  be  cleared 
before  the  public.  I  would  say,  as  a  practical  point, 
that  such  cases  are  not,  in  my  experience,  those 
who  demand  money.  It  ia  not  a  purely  mercenary 
consideration  which  they  require ;  the  ways  in  which 
they  believe  themselves  to  be  afi'ected  are  almost 
endless.  Thus,  one  glri  said  that  a  man  at  a  distance 
caused  her  to  feel  all  sorts  of  strong  sexual  desires,  and 
that  she  wa.s  sure  by  some  means  or  other  he  intended 
to  get  the  better  of  her. 
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The  ignorance  of  all  phjaiology  in  which  Engliab  I 
girls  are  hronght  up,  aasociiitBd  with  narrow  relig' 
teaching,  IB  answerable  for  a  certain  number  of  cases 
of  this  desci-iption.  A  young  girl  at  puberty  feels 
strange  antT  hitherto  inexperienced  sensations  and 
desires ;  she  becomes  alarmed  and  anxious,  and  in 
some  this  gives  place  to  a  nervous  exaggeration  of  thfl 
feeling  of  depression  which  is  80  cora.mon  after  or  with 
menstruation.  The  morbid  seuaibility  further  dwelt 
upon  and  explained,  starts  a  delusion,  which  if  not  got 
rid  of  develops  into  a  chronic  incurable  condition  of 
the  kind  I  am  now  considering.  Other  cases  ie  which 
this  type  of  delusion  is  common  are  those  of  single 
women  about  forty-five  years  old. 

The  following  (McM.)  ia  a  good   example  :    This  J 
patient  was  forty-three,  single,  with  insanity  on 
father's   aide.     She   had   been  a  governess,  and   had   | 
suffered  from  one  previous  attack  of  inBanity.     The    ] 
first  symptom  noticed  was  her  refusal  to  take  food. 
She  believed  people  were  wishing  to  injure  her;  she    i 
feared  she  would  be  lynched  by  the  mob,  and  insi 
upon  goiiig  straight  to  the  Queea     She  heard  dift-    | 
turbances   in  the  street   which   really   did  not   exist. 
During  the  night  she  was  convinced  there  were  men 
in  the  hotel  who  were  inHuencing  her  muscular  and 
nervous  systems,  which  she  believed  they  were  able 
to   do    without   in  any    way  approaahing  her.     She 
screamed  violently  at  night,  and  endeavoured  to  escnpe 
by  iDeana   of   the  window.     She   said  that  disagree- 
able vapours  were  forced  into  her  room,  this  symptom 
being  not  uncommon  in  similar  cases.     She  imagined 
that  all  the  men  with  whoui  she  was  brought  into 
direct  contact  were  wicked  and  unworthy,   and  that   ■ 
they  fell  under  the  influence  of  a  cei-tain  major  who  I 
■was  plotting  to  ruin  her.      This  lady  was   constantly  I 
leaving  good  situations  without  cause  given,  for  thflf  J 
reason    that   she   fancied   this    major   was   following -I 
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her,  or  was  in  the  house  trying  to  get  ai 
her,  as  with  many  others  suffering  in  a 
there  were  ideas  that  tlie  wicked  major 
of  trajisforming  himself  and  appearing 
ways  and  in  various  forms.  Such  a  ca 
absolutely  incurabla 

Another  marked  case  is  that  of  a  woman  (L.)  who 
was  admitted  into  Bethlem  in  May,  1882,  under  tho 
delusion  that  she  was  followed  by  two  men  and  n 
woman  who  were  constantly  prying  into  her  affeirs, 
and  she  said  xhe  would  be  glad  if  I  could  secure  tho 
Bervicea  of  a  detective  to  arrest  them.  I  asked  her 
how  she  felt  here.  She  answered,  "They  are  con- 
stantly annoying  me  with  telephones ;  and  those  who 
annoy  me  are  a  man  and  woman  who  constantly  watch 
me ;  they  look  into  my  windows ;  they  read  everything 
I  write ;  they  know  my  thoughta  before  I  speak ; 
they  prick  me  with  a  needle  fixed  in  a  wire,  and  they 
even  get  under  my  bed.  They  have  constantly  car- 
ried on  this  syat«m  of  troubling  me  since  I  was  at 
Marazion  many  weeks  ago,  and  I  believe  that  every 
workman  in  the  neighbourhood  is  a  conspirator  with 
the  telephone  people  to  annoy  me."  In  this  case, 
again,  I  fear  there  is  no  prospect  of  cure.  The  only 
saving  element  is  that  it  is  associated  with  the 
climacteric,  and  certain  coses  recover  then  which  other- 
wise would  have  to  he  considered  incurable.  From  a 
pi'actical  point  of  view,  it  is  noteworthy  that  patients 
may  be  extremely  dangerous,  by  making  accusations 
on  the  one  liand,  or  by  attempting  to  prot*«:t  them- 
selves on  the  other. 

Delusional  insanity  with  a  strongly  sexual  char- 
nct«!r  is  common  also  in  widows.  We  have,  then,  this 
very  distinct  group  of  cases  in  which  there  are  per- 
versions of  feeling  connected  with  the  reproductive 
organ,  associated  with  other  perversions  of  the  special 
senses,  such  as  hallucinations  of  hearing  und  of  smell. 


These  cases  are  moat  commoii  iii  single  ■women  of 
mature  age  and  in  widows. 

They  are  dangenDua  from  tbeir  false  accusations, 
and  they  are  rarely  curabl& 

Another  case,  somewhat  different,  is  that  of  a 
mnsic  teacher  (M.  E.  B.),  single,  aged  31.  Her 
father  comniittod  suicide,  and  her  mateiTial  aunt  is 
now  in  an  asylum.  During  the  past  two  years  she 
had  exhibited  symptoms  of  mental  imsoundaesa, 
marked  by  nervous  instability  and  fancifulness.  Men- 
strnatiou  had  been  regular,  and  her  general  health 
good.  She  attempted  to  strangle  herself  because  of 
her  feelings  of  being  pursued.  She  heard  voices  ac- 
cusing her,  but  the  idea  that  mo»t  especially  an- 
noyed her  was  that  everything  she  -came  in  contact 
with  was  stuQiid  with  matches  and  pins.  Her  look  of 
worried  anxiety,  when  she  moved  from  one  plate  to 
another,  was  very  striking,  so  that  on  meeting  her  you 
at  first  imagined  that  she  had  lost  something  and  was 
seeking  for  it^  She  would  at  once  tell  you  that  the 
annoyance  from  these  pins  was  extrem&  "When  she 
got  up  in  the  mornings,  and,  having  washed  herself,  put 
on  her  first  garment,  she  at  once  became  uneasy,  and 
reversed  it  again  to  see  that  there  were  really  no  pina 
there.  This  process  of  dressing  and  undressing  occu- 
pied BO  much  time,  as  a  rule,  that  she  was  three  hours 
every  morning  before  she  could  go  to  breakfast  She 
would  talk  about  her  case  in  a  fairly  matter-of-fact 
way ;  and  would  ask  whether  it  were  better  rapidly  to 
get  into  her  clothes,  to  submit  to  or  struggle  against 
the  ideal  misery,  or  whether  it  were  better  for  her  to 
examine  and  re-exaniino  till  she  bad,  at  all  events, 
partly  or  temporarily  satisfied  herself.  Such  cases 
oiicui',  as  I  have  said,  chiefly  in  women.  They  are  as- 
sociated with  feai',  dread,  doubt,  and  suspicion.  They 
occur,  I  believe,  chiefiy  in  those  with  insane  inheri- 
tance; in  fact^  in  my  experience  these  casus  are  but 
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slow,  natural  developments  of  a  temperament  whicli 
may  be  called  the  insane  one  ;  and  just  aa  there 
are  eertain  patients  with  moral  defiaiencies  who  Lave 
strong  insane  inheritance,  so  there  are  others  who 
come  of  insane  stock  and  are  predisposed  to  develop 
delusional  insanity.  The  causation,  of  this  form  of  in- 
sanity ia  very  obscura  There  are  undoubtedly  pi-e- 
diaposing  influences,  as  in  the  case  of  an  occupation 
which  tends  to  a  subjective  life,  bo  that  the  middle- 
aged  governess  and  the  stru^ling  widow  seem  specially 
liable  to  be  affected. 

I  must  next  refer  to  a  group  of  delusional  cases 
toith  exalted  ideas.  The  "Queens"  of  an  asylum  are 
many,  and  as  a  rule  must  be  looked  upon  as  incurable. 
The  cases  I  have  hitherto  been  considerint;  have  been 
found  to  sufler  from  hallucinationB  of  their  senses ; 
but,  in  this  last  group,  frequently  no  Lallucinationa 
exist,  but  there  are  delusions  of  a  pronounced  type. 

Example  of  delusional  insanity  with  exaltation. — 
A  lady,  who  had  been  brought  up  in  luxury  and  sur- 
rounded by  wealth,  was  suddenly  thrown  into  a.  state 
of  want  through  the  insolvency  of  her  father.  She 
became  more  and  more  exacting,  and  more  impressed 
with  the  position  to  which  she  believed  herself  still 
entitled.  Slowly  she  became  more  reserved,  and  in 
the  end  was  impressed  with  the  idea  that  she  was  a 
queen,  and  that  everything  in  the  asylum  belonged  to 
her.  From  the  time  that  this  idea  became  fully  esta- 
blished she  has  in  no  way  changed,  but  behaves  as  a 
lady,  occupying  herself  in  art  of  a  rather  wild  descrip- 
tion, and  with  literature  in  the  shape  of  a  French  dic- 
tionary, which  she  is  committing  to  memory,  and  she 
takes  a  fixed  and  supreme  position  as  Queen  Anne. 
In  this  happy  belief  she  will  remain  as  long  as  she 
lives.  The  development  of  ideas  of  grandeur  among 
women  of  this  class  is  interesting  ;  it  ia  a  slow,  steady 
growth,   and  contrasts  witli  the  esaltiition  which  is 
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met  with  in  youths  without  experience  of  the  world, 
which  is  the  simple  unrestrained  expreaaion  of  buoy- 
Euicy;  and  on  the  other  hand  it  contrasts  with  the 
exaltation  of  the  general  paralytic,  where  I  believe  loss 
of  self-control  and  increased  vital  action  eKplain  the 
temporary  exaltation,  which  is  like  the  flare  of  the 
i-apidly-consuming  wick.  The  mode  of  the  growth  of 
the  exaltation  of  such  cases  is,  to  my  mind,  sa  follows : 

Patients,  hoping  for  a  Buccesa  which  they  are 
never  likely  to  attain,  build  caatlea  in  the  air  which 
often  become  realities  to  them.  It  doea  not  follow 
that  all  the  castles  should  be  of  the  same  type.  One 
girl  dwelt  upon  the  image  of  her  doctor  till  she  be- 
lieved he  waa  to  be  her  hushand.  It  mattered  not  that 
he  waa  already  a  married  man  with  a  family.  She  was 
convinced  that  obstacles  of  that  kind  could  be  eaaiiy 
overcome,  and  that  the  j>erflon  who  represented  himself 
to  be  a  married  man  really  was  not  married  at  all. 
In  her  case  no  amount  of  change  of  scene  or  occupa- 
tioa  made  any  appreciable  difference  in  her  condition. 

Another  daugerous  and  troublesome  variety  of 
dehi.m,anal  intanity  is  asgodaled  vnth  jealousy.  A 
married  person  will  sometimes  get  a  fixed  idea  that 
the  husband,  or  wife,  as  the  case  may  be,  ia  incon- 
stant, and  the  very  alighteat  oecurrencea  may  be  a 
convincing  proof  of  the  truth  of  such  accusations, 
A  good  example  of  the  danger  and  of  the  dilfi- 
cuity  of  such  cases  ia  that  of  a  man,  married,  aged 
forty,  who  had  a  large  family.  He  was  of  a  ner- 
vous, emotional  dispioaition,  given  greatly  to  se!f- 
esaltation,  and  spent  most  of  his  time  in  what  he 
thought  was  doing  good  to  others,  but  allowing  his 
wife  to  be  the  bread-winner.  She  led  an  active,  buai- 
nesa-like  life,  and  waa  successful  in  her  endeavours.  The 
husband  began  to  wonder  how  she  got  on  so  well,  and 
put  it  down  as  due  to  immorality ;  although  one  would 
have  supposed  that  his  experience  of  life  would  have 
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taught  him  that  a  niidJIe-aged  married  woman,  with  a 
family  and  small  pretensions  to  good  looks,  would  not 
have  mucli  opportunity  of  making  a  fortune  immoraUy. 
Still,  haunted  by  the  idea  that  she  was  I'eceiving  visits 
from  men,  he  tried  every  conceivable  trick  to  euiprise 
and  detect  her,  ami  exposed  her  to  all  sorts  of  physical 
and  moral  indignities  to  trace  her  evil  ways.  He  be- 
came dangerous,  threatening  her  and  vowing  vengeance 
upon  those  whom  he  considered  as  her  paramours. 
He  was  sent  to  Bethlem,  where  he  behaved  him- 
self perfectly  well  as  far  as  appeaiimces  went, 
and  it  was  witli  considerable  difficulty  that  I  was 
able  to  detect  his  delusions,  till  one  day  my  name 
was  linked  with  that  of  his  wife  as  co-respondent 
This  condition  of  delusion  remained  unaltered  for 
some  months ;  hut  I  found  bim  one  day  working 
and  making  himself  useful  in  the  wards,  and  shortly 
after  he  made  a  statement  that  be  bad  lost  all  his 
suspicions,  and  owned  himself  to  have  been  deluded. 
A  change  to  the  couotty  was  followed  by  a  period  of 
apparent  health  ;  but  after  a  few  months  at  home  the 
whole  of  his  suspicions  returned,  and  he  had  to  be 
secluded  for  the  safety  of  his  wife  and  friends.  Since 
then  he  has  been  for  some  years  at  a  county  asylum, 
where,  I  believe,  he  will  have  to  spend  the  rest  of  his 
life,  as  any  return  to  bis  friends  will  be  associated 
with  a  recurrence  of  his  delusions,  which  will  prove  a 
source  of  annoyance  and  danger  beyond  the  limits  of 
endurance. 

I  have  frequently  been  struck  by  the  connected 
and  reasonable  way  in  which  a  patient  would  talk 
about  his  delusion.  In  fact,  unless  one  was  absolutely 
in  a  position  to  contradict  iiis  premisses,  he  must 
admit  the  conclusion.  Delusions  of  jealousy  may  how- 
ever be  lost,  and  recovery  be  complete  and  peraianent. 
One  man  told  me,  in  the  most  circumstantial  way,  the 
whole  history  of  his  detection  of  his  wife's  wickedness. 
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describing  graphically  tLe  man,  the  plitoe,  ituil  the  occo- 
sion;  wiitdingup  wittkan  admiaaioa  that  wkea  received 
into  Bethleni  be  waa  aiifiering  fi\)m  mental  depression, 
the  reault  of  tiiis  sad  dlHcovery ;  and  thanicing  me 
for  my  kindneiis,  he  said  he  was  anxious  to  leave  tbe 
hospital,  but  not  to  return  t«  hia  wife,  who  must  now 
be  separated  from  him  foi'  ever.  I  was  astonished, 
but  allowed  him  to  leave  the  hosjiital  for  a  month  to 
live  with  a  married  son.  At  the  end  of  tlie  month  he 
returned,  and  with  tears  told  me  that  the  accusation 
he  had  made  against  his  wife  was  utterly  unfounded, 
imd  that  a  more  considerate,  conscientious,  and 
honourable  woman  never  lived ;  that  the  only  explana- 
tion he  eould  give  was,  that  it  was  the  mental  perver- 
sion which  disease  is  said  to  cause,  for  his  married  Life 
had  been  an  unbroken  calm. 

In  the  next  case  a  most  extraordinary  series 
of  delusions,  associated  with  hallucinations,  had 
slowly  developed.  The  patient's  (M.  R.)  own  version 
was,  that  on  a  certain  evening,  he  and  his  wife  being 
engaged  playing  a  game  at  cards,  the  latter  left  tlia 
room,  and  from  that  time  there  was  a  complete  con- 
faaion  ;  in  fact,  although  he  remained  just  as  he  had 
been  before  this  wife  of  his  wa.i  spirited  away,  another 
woman,  resembling  her  in  eveiy  outward  particulnr, 
took  her  place,  assuming  her  seat  at  the  card  table, 
and  accompanying  hiin  to  bed.  He  admitted  that 
she  was  the  mother  of  some  of  his  children ;  he  be- 
lieved that  a  strange  but  hideous  play  was  beiug 
enacted,  and  that  the  very  names  of  his  children  were 
made  to  react  upon  them  in  what  he  called  a  "  name- 
play  ; "  that  their  whole  lives  were  to  be  sacrificed  for 
the  supposed  amusement  of  Jesnits  or  some  other 
secret  society.  The  following  report  sutficieotly  indi- 
cates the  condition  in  which  ho  was  admitted  into 
Bothlem  :  He  was  received  on  the  lOth  of  Febniary, 
1883;    has   dehisiuus  that   certain  people  whom   lie 
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believes  to  be  Soman  Catholics  are  practising  ghastly 
cruelties  on  him,  by  watching  hia  wife  and  children, 
and  substituting  duplicates  for  them ;  tliinka  he  is  a 
duplicate,  and  says  they  are  always  signalling  at  him. 
He  speaks  of  the  cruelties  as  something  dreadfiil,  and 
says  there  is  a  ghastly  B:Oman  Catholic  plot  over  the 
whole  country,  which  causes  substitutes  to  be  made 
for  all  his  relatives  ;  that  the  originals  are  carried  oil' 
to  alliums  and  elsewhere,  where  they  are  cruelly 
treated  \  that  words  have  special  meamngs  apart  from 
their  ordinary  signification,  and  that  these  meaninga 
are  only  known  to  a  few  of  the  initiated ;  complains  of 
loss  of  power  in  the  extensor  muscles  of  the  right  leg 
(no  pain  or  tenderness) ;  the  right  foot  drags  slightly. 
The  prospect  of  any  alteration  in  this  case  is  of  the 
smallest  kind  ;  fii-st,  from  the  length  of  time  during 
which  the  symptoms  have  been  developing,  and 
secondly,  from  the  completely  organised  form  which 
they  have  assumed. 

Another  variety  of  delusional  insanity  is  what  has 
been  called  "  symboliaing  insanity."  Patients,  generally 
of  the  educated  class,  of  middle  age  or  advancing  years, 
have  a  sensitiveness  to  their  surroundings,  very  like 
that  I  have  already  do^cribed,  but  with  them  the 
limits  or  suggestions  refer  indirectly,  and  not  always 
unpleasantly,  to  them. 

One,  a  moat  trustworthy  business  man,  developed 
the  idea  that  honours  were  in  store  for  him  if  he  only 
knew  the  way  to  get  them ;  he  believed  there  waa  a 
secret  code  which  he  had  to  find  out  and  act  upon. 
He  would  take  his  dinnor,  and  then  deeply  lament 
that  he  had  done  it,  fearing  lie  might  have  neglected 
hia  opportunity.  At  night  he  would  watch  and  pray, 
like  a  knight  of  old  before  his  armour,  fearing  his 
chance  might  come  unawares.  Any  movement  of  the 
slightest  kind  affected  him,  and  he  would  not  rest  till 
he  had  assured  himself  that  nothing  had  been  meanL 
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Year  after  year  haa  passed,  and  still  he  ia  longing 
for  honours  whioh  never  come,  and  seeing  freah 
aymbola  in  the  simplest  of  aations. 

The  subjoined  ia  a  very  good  example  of  the 
class.  In  this  case,  conscientious,  hard,  intellectual 
work  which  was  not  properly  appreciated,  created 
discontent  and  a  feeling  of  injuatice  which  caused 
him  to  seclude  himself  and  brood  over  his  misfor- 
tunes, till  he  became  possessed  by  the  idea  that  there 
was  a  symbolism  in  everything  which  he  saw  or  ex- 
perienced ;  and  the  end  ia  that  this  brilliant  mind  is 
now  entirely  self-contained,  its  circle  of  interest  nar- 
rowing from  day  to  day. 

Sj/mbolising. — H.  L,,  single,  aged  45,  school- 
master, no  insane  inheritance ;  the  cause  is  supposed 
to  have  been  sunstroke,  but  there  was  a  question 
of  acute  alcoholism  preceding  it.  Money  losses,  and 
failure  of  his  school  in  consequence  of  fever  breaking 
out  among  the  pupils,  were  the  chief  factors  in  finally 
developing  symptoms  of  insanity.  These  seemed  cauaea 
enough  in  themselves,  but  he  also  formed  a  very  good 
example  of  the  natural  development  of  insane  aymp- 
toma  from  eccentric  habits  and  solitude.  He  became 
melancholy,  re.^tless,  and  possessed  by  ideas  that 
everything  had  some  reference  to  him,  and  so  im- 
pressed was  he  by  tliis  that  he  threatened  to  commit 
suicide  to  get  rid  of  it^  He  had  in  earlier  life  been 
brought  up  with  a  young  laily  as  foster-brother,  and 
when  she  married  it  seemed  to  have  caused  him  a  good 
deal  of  worry ;  not  that  he  had  made  any  advances 
towards  her,  but  when  it  happened  that  she  was  re- 
moved from  him  he  seemed  deeply  affected.  This, 
however,  passed  off,  and  only  reappeared  when 
symptoms  of  insanity  were  developed.  Then  he  be- 
came poasessed  by  the  idea  that  this  lady  was  really 
hia  spiritual  wife,  and  not  only  did  he  claim  her, 
but  he  claimed  her  children  too.     His  diary,  which 
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be  kept  partly  in  ahorthand  and  partly  in.  ordinary 
writing,  gives  a  very  good  idea  of  the  morluidly  sensi- 
tive condition  in  which  he  was  ;  for  one  day  he  wonid 
imagine  the  floorer-pots  of  his  opposite  neighbours 
were  placed  in  twos,  thereby  meaning  he  ought  to  be 
paired.  On  another  morning  he  would  fancy  tbe 
flower-pots  were  arranged  in  threes  or  singly,  and 
this  again  bad  an  allusion  to  his  anomalous  condition, 
being  spiritually  married  and  yet  single.  He  refused 
food,  but  declined  to  enter  into  any  argument  as  to 
whether  he  were  justified  or  not  in  trying  to  starve 
himself.  During  the  whole  time  that  he  has  been 
under  observation  he  has  refrained  from  having  any 
communication  with  or  associating  in  the  amusemente 
or  ocDupationB  of  other  patients.  He  looks  earnestly 
on  the  floor,  and  is  doubtless  occupied  with  hallucina- 
tions, this  hypothesis  being  borne  out  by  his  diary,  in 
which  he  constantly  refei-s  by  name  to  his  spiritual 
friend.     I  append  a  few  of  hia  notes  taken  from  his 

"Ghosty,  dear,  why  are  you  like  a  cometl  Be- 
cause you  are  so  impalpable  J  No.  Because  you 
make  us  all  think  o(  our  latter  end?  Good,  but  not 
it;  try  again.  Because  it  will  be  100,000  years 
before  we  see  you  again  1  Better ;  this  would  be  the 
height  of  conjugal  felicity  ;  what  you  aim  at,  Ghosty, 
is  it  noti  Na  Tiiis  is  it,  Ghosty,  dear:  because, 
as  the  comet  appraa«lies  tbe  centre  of  light,  the  size 
of  the  tail  represents  the  waste  of  the  head.  Conser- 
vation of  force,  Ghosty  !  You  can't  get  over  that; 
that  is  too  big  for  you  even.  Good  nighty  Ghosty." 
On  another  page  he  wiitea  to  the  Ghost  as  follows ; 
"  Mon  cher  ombre,  je  viens  de  voir  '  La  Dame  aux 
Camelias ; '  I'entr^  du  p^re  !k  la  fin  da  troisi^me 
acte  est  bien  arrang^e,  n'est-ce  pas  %  J'ai  pens^  il  toi, 
et,  en  criant,  '  Mon  ombrelle,  mon  onibrelle  !'  je  me 
Buia  jete  dans  tes  bras,  en  imagination,  mon  ch^ri,  tu 
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bonne. 
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iis   il  y  avait  le  Comte  D y   et  ea 

J'ai  remarqui  &  moi-mSmej  '  Voili,  un 
i  il  faut.'     Ah  I  mon  ombre,  mon  ange 
3  tout ;  efc  toat  ce  que  tu  faia  eat  pour 
"  Ton  divou^, 


In  all  the  cases  which  I  have  already  described 
under  the  head  of  delusional  insanity,  it  will  have 
been  noticed  that  eome  perversion  of  sense,  halluci- 
nations of  one  kind  or  another,  have  slowly  led  up  to 
the  development  of  fixed  delusions,  and  I  fear  that 
no  amount  of  medical  or  general  treatment  ie  in  any 
way  likely  to  cure  such  cases.  They  are  necessarily 
dangerous  both  to  themselves  and  others  duiing  a 
considerable  part  of  their  cou 
the  cases,  with  time  comes 
mindedness,  or  the  delusions  si 
within  definite  limits,  and  in  that  manner  are  more 
easily  reckoned  upon  ;  and,  consequently,  in  some  of 
these  latter  cases  patients  may  be  treated  away  from 


;  but,  in  certain  of 
.  pronounced  weak- 
1  to  become  confined 
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LoBB  or  perrenion  of  tlio  biglisr  social  aoquiremeDts  lu  ;  aajniptoia 
of  diBDasB— ft  result  of  disease — «,  result  of  inheritflnco — 
RepreseutaJ  by  JTing  and  thieving— Kspresentiiig  Idbb  of  oon- 
trol  over  tlie  appetites —Preaoci^—SjHoisJ  ability  for  musiB, 
muthemutios,  or  reniembranoo  of  details. 

All  modern  writers  admit  that  there  may  be  mental 
disorder  in  which  the  intellect  is  either  fairly  deve- 
loped or  unalfected  by  disease,  and  yet  in  which  great 
moral  diRorder  or  defect  is  present.  It  has  been 
maintained  that  where  moral  poi'versinn  exists,  there 
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will  also  be  found  some  intellectual  want ;  and  & 
similar  remark  has  become  a  truiam  as  to  the  aaue 
mind  in  the  sane  body.  It  is  not  convenient  or  pos- 
sible to  clarify  all  forma  of  mental  disorder  according 
to  bodily  symptoms,  nor  ia  it  posaible  to  deny  that 
moral  disordera  may  exist  with  little  or  no  intelleotual 
change.  Altbough  moral  perversion  in  such  cases  is 
generally  associated  with  intellectual  weakness  of  one 
kind  or  another,  yet  there  are  cases  in  which  the 
cbief  mark  of  disorder  is  seen  in  bi-eacbes  of  the 
moral  laws  which  society  has  found  it  necessary  to 
establish,  There  is  a  borderland  in  which  persons 
must  be  placed  who  are  jiartly  bad  and  partly  mad  J 
there  are  people  who  have  not  the  power  of  control- 
ling their  lower  instincts  ;  in  whom  the  animal  pro- 
pensities may  override  the  intellectuaL  It  is  very 
easy  to  pass  from  the  consideration  of  these  borderland 
cases  to  those  of  the  criminal  clflsaes  pure  and  simple  ; 
the  criminal  classes  must  be  looked  upon  from  the 
nervous  stand-point  as  unstable  and  prone  to  develop 
symptoms  of  nervous  disease  more  readily  than  the 
non-criminal  classes.  But  besides  tlie  class  of  persons 
who  may  be  said  never  to  have  developed  into  a 
higher  moral  and  intellectual  state,  there  are  some 
yiha,  having  been  once  sane  and  self-restrained,  be- 
come vicious  as  a  result  of  nervous  disorder ;  and 
there  is  also  a  special  class  of  young  patients  who 
from  the  first  exhibit  no  distinctive  intellectual  loss, 
Lut  may,  in  fact,  be  brilliant  in  some  particulars,  and 
yet  without  any  moral  senae. 

First,  then,  after  attacks  of  inaanity  patients  may 
become  vicious.  I  have  known  a  man  come  into  an 
asylum  with  a  history  of  good  conduct  and  strictly 
moral  behaviour.  He  has  had  a  short,  sharp  attack 
of  mania,  followed  by  a  slight  period  of  depression ; 
but  from  that  time,  although  sent  from  the  asylum  as 
having  recovered,  he  baa  been  an  entirely  changed  man. 
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and,  instead  of  being  sober  and  moniJ,  lias  now  Ijecome 
intemperate  and  vicious.  It  is  true  that  one  some- 
times sees  the  reverse  take  place,  so  that  I  have  known 
a  husband  come,  years  after  his  wife  has  been  dis- 
charged recovered  from  an  attack  of  insanity,  and  say 
that  not  only  has  his  wife  remained  well  since  her 
attack,  but  has  been  a  changed  woman,  being  more 
amiable  and  self-sacrificing  than  she  was  before.  This 
is  no  single  instance,  but  represents  the  change  I  am 
here  referring  to,  a  moral  change,  a  change  in  temper 
and  disposition  succeeding  an  attack  of  insanity. 

Not  only  does  one  see  a  moral  perversion,  as  gene- 
rally understood,  but  I  have  seen  at  least  a  do£en  cases 
in  which  the  patients  have  become  what  is  called  klep- 
tomaniacs after  an  attack  of  insanity,  and  tliey  will 
act  with  the  utmost  deliberation  and  with  apparent 
power  of  calculation  and  combination  to  effect  their 
purposes.  Thus,  a  French  governess  (Marie  S.),  age 
26,  single,  with  no  inheritance  ot  insanity,  was  ad- 
mitted into  Bethlem  in  March,  1871.  She  was  suffer- 
ing from  active  melancholia  (said  to  be  caused  by 
sunstroke),  associated  with  constant  restlessness,  pick- 
ing her  dress  and  Bngei'S.  Complaints  were  made  that 
she  was  filthy  in  her  habits.  She  wanted  some  one  to 
kill  her,  or  to  be  allowed,  as  she  said,  to  sleep  for  a 
foi'tnight,  I  may  say  there  was  some  ground  for  be- 
lieving that  the  French  war  of  1870  had  caused  her  a 
good  deal  of  anxiety.  She  improved  considerably  in, 
general  health,  but  persisted  in  saying  she  waa  a 
devil ;  but,  notwithstanding  this,  she  continued  to  be 
active,  pleasant,  and  rational  in  conversation.  Lat«r 
it  was  found  that  slie  had  been  in  the  habit  of  purloin- 
ing articles  of  clothing  belonging  to  other  patients, 
securing  in  the  most  adroit  way  the  best  articles,  espe- 
cially those  which  were  less  recognisable,  and  effacing 
the  various  marks  in  ways  which  one  could  never  dis- 
cover,    fiha  was  an  able  a  liar  as  she  was  a  thief,  and 
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of  atDendment  and  contrition  were  alw&ys 
followed  in  a  abort  time  by  fresh  depredationa. 
This  condnct,  we  found,  was  in  direct  oppositioD  to 
all  her  old  habits.  She  herself  owned  to  the  iaability 
she  felt  to  control  this  desire  for  appropriating 
goods,  and  said  that,  after  all,  she  mast  be  a  devil  to 
do  such  things. 

At  the  present  time  we  have  in  Bethlem  another 
ca«e  in  which  a  woman  who  has  suffered  from  insanity 
following  child-birth  has  become  stout  and  weak- 
minded  ;  and  who,  although  a  nseful  drudge,  is  on- 
trustworthy  where  portable  property  is  concerned.  I 
sometimes  make  a  distinction  between  those  of  our 
patients  who,  being  weak-minded,  are  like  magpies  and 
collect  anything  that  is  bright  and  movable,  and  tho 
other  clasB,  e»ch  as  those  aliove  described,  who  are 
aflept  and  cunning  thieves,  and  will  own  and  reoogoise 
their  faults,  tJiongh  tliey  ai-e  unable  to  amend  tliem. 
Whilst  speaking  of  kleptomania  and  moral  insanity,  I 
would  remark  that,  almost  yeai-ly,  cases  are  admitted 
into  Bethlem  who  liave  been  taken  before  the  magis- 
trates fw^iised  of  tlieft,  many  such  cases  proving  to  be 
in  the  early  stage  of  general  paralysis  of  the  insane. 
Til  my  experience  it  has  been  more  common  to  find 
the  moral  jierversion  represented  by  kleptomania  fol- 
lowing an  attack  of  insanity,  among  women  than  among 
men.  But  when  it  occurs  as  the  result  of  direct  in- 
sane inherilance,  it  may  take  place  in  either  sex  at  any 
Hge.  It  is  unneceasary  to  descrilie  iii  detail  the  other 
moral  perversions  which  may  follow  acute  insanity  ; 
Kullice  it  to  say  that  intempeiance  in  eating  and 
drinking,  in  lust,  in  desire  for  property  or  for  any  low 
tuBte,  may  occur  in  such  cases. 

'liifl  next  group  of  cases  of  moral  insanity  is  by  far 
tlio  mv>st  ditKciilt  to  deal  with.  They  Lave  been 
tiviatrd  by  the  physician  whose  s|)ecial  study  b  idiocy, 
uo  w<'II  aa  by  the  family  physician  and  the  jurist,  and 
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each,  has  found  it  difficult  to  know  in  what  light  ia 
look  upon  these  maiteiiM  gnjeU.  The  liistory  ia  genti- 
rally  of  the  following  kind  :  One  parent  almost  cer- 
tainly belongs  to  a  markedly  insane  family,  or  both 
parents  belong  to  the  same  stock,  which  is  a  degene- 
rating or  nervous  one.  The  child  has  been  an  only 
child,  the  child  of  old  age;  or  has  liad  brothers  and 
sisters,  some  of  whom  have  been  deaf  and  dumb ; 
or  idiocy  or  epilepsy  has  occurred  Iq  the  family ;  he 
was  bright,  but  restless  and  fretful  in  infancy, 
difficult  to  amuse  or  occupy  ;  and  as  time  went  on  lie 
was  characterised  by  being  peculiar;  either  being 
bi-ight  or  having  brUliant  special  endowments,  so  that 
he  was  perhaps  attracted  by  music  at  a.  very  early 
age,  and  as  soon  as  he  could  speak  would  hum  cor- 
rectly airs  he  had  heard  j  or,  there  being  nothing 
special  in  his  early  infancy,  it  was  first  noticed  at 
school  either  that  he  had  depraved  tastes,  or  it  was 
found  necessary  to  send  him  from  school  in  con- 
sequence of  immoral  practices,  or  because  of  thieving 
or  lying,  and  this  although  his  master  may  have  ex- 
pressed regret,  because  he  had  shown  a  special  power 
for  mathematics  or  a  wonderfully  retentive  memory. 
It  is  not  uncommon  for  childi'en  of  this  kind  to  get 
on  moderately  well  up  to  the  age  of  puberty,  and 
then  become  utterly  unmanageable  in  consequence  of 
the  development  of  sexual  desires  and  giving  way  most 
openly  to  masturbation  ;  or,  if  boys,  making  attempts 
of  every  description  to  gnitify  their  lusts  upon  children 
or  women  of  any  age.  Such  boys  expose  themselves 
indecently  and  misbehave  openly.  Ab  a  vale,  they 
express  contrition  at  the  time  they  are  caught  and 
threatened,  but  tlie  memory  of  the  punishment  never 
seems  to  be  sufficient  to  restrain  them  when  the  next 
temptation  comes.  These  patients  are  almost  invari- 
ably immoral  sexually,  and  are  the  most  cunning  of 
liars,  80  that  on  croBS-oxamiuation  tlipy  will  answer  so 
s— U 


rapidly  and  apparently  so  consistently  that  an  ordinary 
investigator  may  doubt  whether  there  has  not  been 
some  misCalce  in  the  accusation. 

Some  of  these  cases  are  horribly  cruel,  and  others 
deinoniacaily  Tindictive.  I  Lave  known  them  tor- 
ture lower  animals  which  were  unable  to  defend 
themselves  (for  such  patients  are  cowards)  with  red- 
hot  irons,  pins,  needles,  and  the  like,  or  by  setting  fire 
to  them  by  means  of  turpentine  or  spirit.  Aa  to  the 
vindictivenesa  exhibited  by  such  patients,  I  was  con- 
sulted once  about  a  youth,  the  son  of  a  clei^man, 
who  was  constantly  setting  fire  to  the  houses  of  those 
with  whom  he  was  placed.  He  was,  to  all  appearances, 
an  ordinary-looking  lad,  with  a  fair  amount  of  ability, 
but  with  the  restless,  uncontrolled  nervous  instability 
common  in  these  cases.  Elach  change  of  residence  was 
associated  with  temporary  amelioration,  only  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  some  coarse  or  gross  act,  which,  in  torn 
having  been  punished,  was  followed  by  some  attempt 
to  bum  the  house.  In  one  case  it  was  qnite  clear  that 
a  nervous  lad  of  the  same  class,  connected  on  the  one 
hand  with  a  family  of  high  mathematical  ability  and 
on  the  other  with  nervous  instability,  was  morally  in- 
sane ;  for  a  time  being  possessed  by  the  idea  that  he 
was  injured,  he  would  make  accusations  against  people 
of  robbing  and  ill-using  him.  These  latter  symptoms 
are  those  which  require  a  few  words  of  special  refe- 
rence. Certain  persons,  probably  more  frequently 
women  than  men,  make  lying  accusations  against  per- 
sons of  the  other  sex ;  and  although  it  may  be  shown 
that  such  patients  come  of  nervous  stock,  it  will  be 
hard  to  peraiuide  the  public  to  let  them  off  on  that 
plea.  Constantly  accusations,  without  the  slightest 
truth  in  them,  are  made  by  niorally  ins.ine  patients  ; 
and  those  of  us  who  have  lived  in  an  asylum  can  fully 
recognise  the  danger  which  the  outside  world  runs 
especially  those    made  by 


patients   who   are  intellectually  bright  but   i 
perverse. 

The  intellectual  abilities  of  many  of  these  morally 
insane  people  are  striking,  but  they  are  further  evi- 
dencea  of  want  of  balanca  One  power,  or  one  faculty, 
eeema  to  have  developed  at  the  expense  of  all  the  rest, 
and  it  is  common  to  see  precocity  in  the  morally  in- 
sane. It  may  be  sexual  precocity,  it  may  be  calcu- 
lating or  mathematical  ability  of  a.  certain  kind, 
or  a  taste  for  and  poAver  of  reproducing  muaic ; 
and,  alone  or  combined  with  either  or  all  of 
the  above  powers,  there  may  be  a  memory  of  the 
most  marvellous  definiteness  and  clearness,  so  that 
dates  especially  are  recoUected  with  wonderful  pre- 

The  picture  here  given  and  the  examples,  show  one 
of  thi  most  difficult  and  dangerous  groups  of  insane 
patients.  The  patients,  from  their  intellectual  ability, 
completely  upset  the  conventional  ideas  of  insanity, 
and  the  presence  of  superior  powers  of  mind  with 
good  memory  seems  to  assure  the  ordinary  observer 
that  the  acts,  vicious  or  criminal,  which  have  been 
perpetrated,  must  have  been  performed  by  a  respon- 
aible  person.  In  some  eases  the  physiognomy  of  the 
patient  is  in  his  favour. 

What  is  to  be  done  with  such  cases )  To  begin 
with,  doubtless,  the  oSspring  of  insane  parents,  or 
children  with  certain  peculiarities  of  mind  and  body, 
require  special  education.  Some  of  these  patients  ai« 
sent  with  beoefi.t  to  asylums  for  iiliots,  but  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  they  require  careful  individual 
training ;  and  that  with  this  continued  from  the  age 
of  four  or  live  up  to  twenty,  a  certain  number  may  be 
saved  from  perpetrating  criminal  acts.  It  is  not  well, 
either,  to  over-stimulate  any  intellectual  powers  they 
possess,  nor  is  it  well  to  attempt  to  suppress  them. 
Let  the  musical  faculty  be  developed  in  a  methodical 
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way ;  but  let  a  fair,  yet  not  an  exhausting,  amount 
of  care  be  devoted  to  memory  and  mathematics, 
and  let  outdoor  exercise  and  gymnastics  be  culti- 
vated. Every  tendency  to  excitement  should  be 
avoided,  and  for  the  sake  of  other  children  the  most 
careful  isolation  and  supervision  at  night  is  necessary ; 
but,  with  all  this  care,  the  result  in  moat  cases  will  t 
unsatisfactory. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

OENERAL   PARALYBia   OF  THE   INBAKB. 

General  paraljais  of  tiie  insane  —  General  paralyau  without 
inaaiiity  —  Nature  of  general  parnljais  —  Other  focmB  of 
paralyms  met  with  in  aaylums— CnuBation  :  Stages, 
ties,  with  examples — Syniptonu  in  detail — Diagnoaii 
gEosii— Treatment. 

By  far  the  most  interesting  group  of  cases,  from  i 
scientific  point  of  view,  which  one  baa  to  consider  ii 
an  asylum  is  that  of  general  puralysis.  This  diseBse, 
unlike  many  of  the  so-called  nearoses,  has  undoubtedly 
a  physical  basis,  and,  in  my  belief,  the  keystone  of 
the  nervous  pathological  arch  is  general  paiulysia. 
The  disease,  chiefly  affecting  the  robust  middle-aged 
active-minded  man,  rapidly  destroys  everytJung 
human  in  him,  leaving  him  to  exist,  often  for  months 
together,  an  unconscious  automaton.  I  believe  that 
the  disease  can  only  fruitfully  be  studied  and  finally 
understood  by  subdividing  the  cases  as  much  as 
possible  into  groups  according  to  the  symptoms ; 
not  with  the  idea  that  each  subdivision  represents 
a  definite  form  of  disease,  but  that  there  will  thus  be 
found  certain  natural  groupings  of  bodily  and  mental 
symptoms.  The  study  of  the  connection  which  will 
be  seen  to  exist  between  these  latter  will  sooner  oP  J 
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later  clear  up  many  points  in  the  pathology  of  the 
nervous  system,  and  will  oIbo  add  not  a  little  to  the 
comprehenaion  of  mental  function. 

The  tiret  question  to  be  considered  is,  whether  the 
disease  called  general  paralysis  of  the  insane  deserves 
its  name,  and  whether  it  must  be  considered  us  neces- 
sarily connected  with  insanity.  One  ot  the  questions 
which  general  physiciiins  ask  is,  whether  this  same 
disease,  which  is  called  general  paralysis,  can  exist 
without  mental  disorder.  I  always  reply  that  I  have 
seen  several  cases  who  for  years  have  exhibited 
bodily  aymptoms  in  every  particular  coinciding  with 
those  fo\ind  in  the  patients  in  our  asylums  suffering 
from  general  pai-alysis  of  the  insane,  and  yet  without 
the  slightest  evidence  of  insanity,  even  without 
any  loss  of  memory  or  of  self-control ;  so  that,  in  fact, 
the  patient  was  sound  in  mind  although  a  genei'al 
paralytic  in  body.  The  reason,  I  believe,  that  the 
condition  has  hitherto  been  misunderstood  ia,  that 
asylum  physicians  rarely  see  cases  in  general  hospitals; 
and  general  physicians  only  occasionally  have  the 
chance  of  watching  true  general  paralysis.  In 
my  opinion,  general  paralysis  may  develop  in  any 
of  its  forms  without  mental  symptoms  for  a  con- 
siderable length  o£  time  ;  but  unless  cut  short 
by  some  intor-cuiTcnt  or  accidental  cause,  mental 
deterioration  shows  iteelf  before  the  end.  The  symp- 
toms may  be  only  those  of  weak-mindedness,  and 
may  be  so  slight  that  comparatively  little  importance 
is  attached  to  them. 

Having  thus  given  my  opinion  that  general 
paralysis  may  occur  witJi  few  or  no  mental  symp- 
toms, I  would  next  say  that  the  term  does  include 
various  forma  of  nervous  degeneration,  and  that,  in 
fact,  the  term  as  at  present  used  includes  several 
classes  vrbich  will  have  to  be  subdivided  as  our  know- 
ledge inci-oaeea     Of  thrae  subdivisions  1  shall  have 


to  epeak  more  fully  later ;  for  I  do  not  consider 
that  the  diviaiona  which  have  been  made,  either  from 
the  clinical  or  pathological  side,  are  sufficiently  pre- 
cise. To  say  that  one  gronji  of  coses  suffers  from 
spinal  general  paralysis,  and  that  anoUier  suffers  from 
cerebral  general  paralysis,  is  not  sufficient ;  nor  ia  it 
satisfactory  to  apeak  of  general  paralysis  in  men, 
general  paralysis  in  women,  and  general  paralysis  in 
old  people.  It  will  he  found  impossible  aatisfactorily 
to  divide  the  oases  according  to  the  condition  of  the 
brain  as  found  after  death.  The  disease  is  genea-aZ 
in  its  cause  and  its  effect,  and  in  the  brain  we  only 
take  into  consideration  one  of  the  factors  of  tlie 
disease.  The  best  divisions,  to  niy  mind  (because  they 
are  both  clinical  and  pathological),  are  those  made  by 
Dr,  Julius  Mickle,  and  I  shall  have  to  refer  to  his 
excellent  monograph  in  detail  again. 

I  believe,  then,  that  several  distinct  varieties 
of  general  paralysis  exist,  or  rather  that  sevei-al 
distinct  series  of  changes  occur  in  the  nervous 
centres,  giving  rise  to  a  progressive  and  fatal 
nervous  disease,  which  has  been  called  general  pank- 
lysis,  I  can  hardly  be  expected,  therefore,  to  say 
Uiat  I  believe  general  paralysis  to  be  a  dehnite  and 
specifio  diseasa  I  am  in  the  habit  of  saying  that,  in 
ix\y  exj>erience,  any  conditions  which  may  start  a 
progressive  decay  of  the  higher  nervous  tissues  will 
give  rise  to  symptoms  resembling  those  which  have 
been  classified  as  general  paralysis  ;  that  we  have  in 
anch  a  diseased  condition  a  gradual  destruction  of 
nerve  centres.  Moreover,  it  may  be  purely  a 
matter  of  accident  whether  this  be  due  in  the  first 
place  to  premature  disease  of  arteries,  or  to  mal-nutri- 
tion  associated  with  constant  strain ;  imperfect  rest, 
and  regeneration  of  the  nerve  tissues ;  or  whether, 
again,  it  be  due  to  changes  in  the  relations  between 
lirain  and  vessels  following  injuiy  or  inflammation. 


That  the  disetise  is  progressivB  is  without  contradic- 
tion ;  that  it  rarely  alfecta  a  large  part  of  tlie  brain 

nervous  GyHtetns  suddenly  is  also  a  fact ;  that  its 
action,  whether  upon  the  brain  or  cord,  is  very  Bianll 
and  hard  to  be  detected  at  first,  I  also  belbye  ;  that 
it  afiects  firat  the  highest  intellectual  and  motor 
acquirements  is  undoubted.  Both  Dr.  Maudsley  and 
I  have  independently  taught  that  in  this  progressive 
degeneration  the  last  and  highest  acquirements  fail 
first,  BO  that  the  musician  loses  his  power  over  his 
iingera,  the  seamstress  can  no  longer  sew,  the  dan- 
aeiMe  fails  in  her  pas,  and  the  actress  blurs  her  phrases 
and  forgets  her  part.  This  e&acement  of  the  highest 
acquirements  will  bo  seen  to  be  associated  with  the 
Jobs  of  self-control,  and,  in  fact,  the  patient  passes 
from  his  normal  condition  into  a  state  as  nearly  as 
possible  identical  with  that  produced  by  mild  alcohol- 

1 ;  and  at  least  in  one  case  I  have  been  able  to 
ascertain  that  the  early  symptoms  of  general  paralysis 
resembled  exactly  those  produced  in  the  same  patient 
when  partly  int^ijdcated.  From  the  above  I  infer 
that  tlie  degeneration  is  one  generally  beginning  in 
the  highest  and  Itiat  organised  parts  of  the  nervous 
tissues,  and  that  as  it  spreads  it  produces  more  and 
more  marked  signs  of  degeneiution.  The  rapidity 
of  degeneration,  the  amount  of  mental  loss  in  a  given 
time,  diflers  in  each  case.  Why  this  disease  should 
specially  aflect  men;  why  it  should  aftect  townsmen 
and  men  leading  active  industrious  lives,  men,  as  a 
rule,  of  good  physique  and  active  temperament,  I 
cannot  explain.  The  disease  is  special,  in  so  far 
that  it  ends  fatally  in  nearly  all  cases,  and  in  almost 
always  the  same  way  ;  and  that,  whatever  the  earlier 
symptoms  may  have  been,  the  later  ones  are  similar 
to  a  remarkable  degree. 

It  must    be    remembered    that   in  an   asylum 
other  forms  of  paralysis  occur.     In  Bethlem  I  have 
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seen  examplea  of  almost  every  known  variety  of  pan^  % 
lysis  occurring  quite  independently  of  any  symptonw  \ 
which  would  incline  one  to  suspect  general  paralysisi 
We  Iiave  ordinary  hemiplegia,  parapleg;ia,  dissemi- 
nated sclerosis,  locomotor  ataxy,  and  bulbar  paralysia, 
but  these  are  not  to  be  mistaken  for  the  cases  of 
general  paralysis  of  the  insane. 

I  have  said  that  general  paralysis  may  occur  in 
the  sane,  and  I  would  here  refer  to  several  cases  about 
which  I  have  been  consulted.  The  first  is  that  of  a 
married  man,  aged  thirty-eight  (no  insanity  in  hia 
family),  who  had  led  an  active,  industrious  lifa  He 
came  to  see  uie  in  consequence  of  change  in  his  hand- 
writing and  hesitation  of  speech.  When  I  examined 
him  I  found  that  his  pupils  were  unequal,  hia 
tongue  tremulous,  his  hand-writing  shaky,  with  a 
tendency  to  drop  terminal  letters  of  words.  There 
was  a  greatly  increased  patella  reflex  [  yet  Trith 
all  these  bodily  symptoms  I  could  detect  no  change  in 
his  mental  capacity  whatever.  His  memory  was 
good ;  he  was  not  emotional ;  nor  had  he  lost  any 
power  of  self-control.  This  patient  has  for  years  been 
under  my  observation,  and  has  shown  no  intellectutd 
disturbance  whatever,  and  at  the  present  time  I 
believe  he  is  earning  hia  Living.  The  end  will  pro- 
bably be  weak-mindedness,  but  at  present  there  are 
no  points  to  guide  one  as  to  when  it  is  going  to 
develop.  Constantly  I  am  called  upon  to  see  cases 
in  geneial  hospitals,  in  which  the  bodily  symptoms 
are  marked,  while  the  mental  ones  are  absent,  or  very 
slight.  In  some  oases  the  bodily  symptoms  ai-e  only 
prematurely  developed,  or  out  of  relation  to  the 
mental  ones,  either  occurring  much  more  markedly  than 
is  usual  in  the  earlier  stages,  while  the  mental  syrap- 
toms  are  slight ;  or  the  bodily  symptoms  may  appear 
to  be  followed  in  a  sliort  time  by  the  mental  ones. 

In  the  foUowiiig  case  the  mental  syiuptoras  were 
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extremelj  Blight,  although  the  bodily  signs  were 
distinct  enough  ;  A  married  man,  set  forty,  had  heen 
for  maiiy  years  in  the  Custom  House,  and  had  a 
very  keen  delight  in  self-culture.  He  was  one  of 
tlie  typical  Englishmen  of  the  middle  classes,  who 
devote  every  spare  moment  to  improving  their  minds. 
He  told  me  that  Eiuce  boyhood  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  carry  about  with  him  manuals  of  one  science 
or  another,  foreign  grammars,  or  other  means  of  general 
education.  He  took  little  exercise,  refrained  from  all 
stimulants,  and  led  what  might  be  called  an  exemplary 
life.  Six  or  seven  months  before  he  came  to  see  me, 
he  tottered  in  his  walk,  and  noticed  that  hia  hand- 
writing was  changing  in  its  character,  and  that  he 
was  no  longer  able  to  do  the  clerical  work  which  was 
expected  of  him.  When  he  first  visited  me  he  at 
once  pointed  to  his  head,  and  said  that,  like  Swift,  he 
was  "  going  first  at  the  top,"  and  for  a  moment  he 
appeared  emotional,  but  by  carefully  avoiding  refe- 
rence to  his  physical  weakness,  he  was  induced  to 
Bpeak  of  his  powers  and  abilities  with  considerable 
personal  satisfaction.  Since  then  I  have  seen  hitn 
several  times,  and  find  that  his  rauBcular  power  is 
lesBening,  that  he  is  ataxic  in  walk,  with  absence  of 
patella  reflex,  and  that  there  ia  a  general  feeling  of  frien 
%tte  quite  out  of  accord  with  his  physical  condition. 
In  this  case  the  bodily  symptoms  are  much  more  pro- 
nounced than  are  the  mental  ones,  but  I  have  no 
doubt  of  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  the  certainty  of 
its  unfavourable  termination.  Many  other  such  cases 
are  seen  by  me  every  year,  hut  the  esampies  I  have 
given  must  suffice. 

Cansation  of  general  parwlf'sls. — It  will 
be  convenient  to  consider  causation  under  one  general 
heading,  making  no  distinction  between  the  groups  of 
cases  to  which  I  have  already  referred,  although  I  am 
sure  it  will  be  found  that  certain  cases,  depending  on 


special  causes  for  their  origin,  have  special  motlaa  of 
development,  and  manifest  corresponding  peculiarities 
in  the  aymptoma.  For  esample,  traumatic  general 
paralyaia  may  differ  essentially  from  that  produced  by 
alooholiBm,  and  this  again  from  that  due  to  syphdis  ; 
however,  it  will  be  advisable  for  the  present  to  avoid 
any  particular  differentiation  of  the  causation,  leaving 
this  to  a  later  stage,  when  we  shall  have  before  us 
ail  the  symptoms.  I  will  first  consider  the  causation 
generally,  as  if  the  disease  were  a  specific  one. 

The  favourite  idea  in  England  at  present  ia  that 
general  paralysis  depends  upon  gexv/il  excesg,  and  Dr. 
Mandsley  has  done  much  to  establish  this  belief. 
Undoubtedly  seicual  excess  may  be  a  cause  of  general 
paralysis ;  it  is  certainly  a  very  exhausting  cause,  but 
such  excess  is  difficult  to  determine,  for  I  suppose  it  is 
rare  to  find  two  individuals  who  are  similarly  liable  to 
exhaustion  from  this  or  any  one  cause.  Just  as  a 
slight  alcoholic  indulgence  will  produce  intoxication 
with  one,  whUat  another  may  require  an  enormous 
amount  of  alcohol  to  affect  him ;  so  with  sexual  in- 
dulgence, what  ia  excess  in  one  is  moderation  in 
another.  There  are  patients  admitted  yearly  into 
Bethlem  whose  disease  I  believe  to  be  chiefly  pro- 
duced by  sexual  excess ;  but  such  men  are  genemlly 
not  only  living  lives  of  general  excitement,  but  are 
wedded  to  women  of  a  specially  amatory  nature  j  and 
although  it  would  be  unscientific  to  connote  excess  as 
necessarily  aasociated  with  certain  types  of  women,  I 
have  been  struck  by  the  frequency  of  the  occurrence 
of  general  paralysis  in  the  husbands  of  some  women  of 
voluptuous  physique.  Again,  as  with  Other  disorders 
of  the  mind,  it  ia  often  difficult  to  distinguish  between 
early  symptoms  and  causes.  Undoubtedly  sexual 
excess  may  have  something  to  do  with  the  production 
of  general  paralysis,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  sexual 
n  early  symptom  of  the  disease.     I 
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am  quite  sure  I  have  been  able  to  eliminate  sexual 
excess  from  a  considerable  nuniber  of  cases  which 
have  come  under  my  notice,  eapeoially  among  women. 

Maitturbaiion,  in  my  esperience,  very  rarely  gives 
rise  to  any  eymptoma  like  those  of  general  paralysis  of 
the  insane. 

Alookolism  is  also  a  recognised  cause  of  mental  de- 
generation, and  alone  or  combined  with  otlier  excesses 
ftnd  injuries  is,  to  my  mind,  an  undoubt«d  cause  of  the 


Si/philig,  which  ia  supposed  to  play  such  an  im- 
portant rBle  in  most  nenous  disordei's,  especially  those 
of  an  intricate  kind,  has  also  Ijeen  credited  with  the 
production  of  a  lai'ge  amount  of  general  paralysis. 
And  here,  again,  I  must  say  that  I  have  had  cases 
noder  observation  in  which  the  progressive  mental 
and  bodily  degenerations  had  to  be  classified  as  be- 
longing distinctly  to  general  paralysis,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  on  the  other  were  as  distinctly  due  to  syphilia 
When  considering  the  pathology  of  the  disease,  1  shall 
refer  to  cases  in  which  there  have  been  found  after  death 
local  syphilitic  changes  that  have  given  rise  to  symp- 
toms indistinguishable  from  those  of  general  paralysis. 

Injury  also  must  be  credited  with  the  causation  of 
a  certain  number  of  cases,  and  probably  most  of  those 
which  are  seen  in  general  hospitals,  and  which  have 
but  little  mental  derangement,  are  those  which  follow 
injury. 

The  above  are  the  chief  physical  causes,  and  on 
the  moral  side  I  wouid  place,  first  of  all,  anxiely.  1  do 
not  look  upon  general  paralysis  as  the  disease  of  over- 
work, and  although  it  seems  steadily  to  increase  with 
the  increase  of  civilisation  and  with  higher  education, 
and  although  it  appears  now  among  women  who 
are  struggling  to  take  the  places  of  men,  yet  my  ex- 
perience is  that  the  relationship  is  not  with  wo 
but  with  worry.     General  paralysis  occurs  mostly  in 


tiie  anxious-minded,  conaciontioua  man,  and  as  far  as 
my  experience  among  the  middle-classes  is  con- 
cerned it  is  rather  due  to  over-Btrain  than,  over- 
work. Many  examples  occur  in  which  the  struggling 
man  manifests  symptoms  of  general  paralysis  just 
when  success  appeara  to  have  beea  achieved,  and 
I  have  seen  several  cases  in  which  the  insanity 
and  break-down  were  attributed  to  retirement  from 
active  business,  whereas  the  truth  was  that  the 
over-strain  which  had  secured  a  fortune  had  left 
the  man  a  wreck.  Anxiety  about  business  matters 
seems  to  be  most  disastrous.  Occasionally  one 
meets  with  cases  in  which  the  disease  has  been 
started  by  domestic  unhappiness,  but  these,  aa 
I  say,  are  less  common.  Borne  little  time  ago  a 
patient  was  admitted  into  Bethlem  suffering  from  this 
disease,  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  was  produced  in  the 
following  way :  The  man,  an  energetic  manager  of  & 
successful  business,  prosecuted  some  workmen  under 
him  for  want  of  performance  of  their  duties ;  he 
failed  to  get  a  conviction  through  a  conspiracy  of 
the  workmen,  and  the  result  was  that  his  life  was 
rendered  miserable  by  a  system  of  threatening  and 
intimidatioa  Sleeplessness,  worry,  and  loss  of  appe- 
tite were  followed  by  the  ordinary  signs  of  genial 
paralysis  of  the  instue.  To  sum  up,  general  paralyeiB 
usually  arises  from  a  combination  of  causes ;  the 
most  common  direct  causes  being  excesses  of  tiU 
kinds,  whether  sexual  or  alcoholic,  which  act  more 
powerfully  when  associated  with  strain,  worry,  and 
anxiety ;  and,  finally,  we  see  that  physical  tnjuriea 
may  also  produce  the  disease,  as  may  also  such  phy- 
sical diseases  as  syphilis,  etc. 

Varieties  of  general  pnralj'sis  or  ihc 
insaoe*— Under  this  hea<ling  I  shall  consider,  first, 
the  various  forms  of  mental  and  bodily  disorder,  which 
uro  classed  as  general  paralysis.     Undoubtedly  there 
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are  some  natural  and  some  artificial  clinsioiis,  and  the 
wliolu  arrangement  must  be  considered  as  a  provisional 
one.  I  shall  divide  the  caseA,  firet  into  aaiU  and 
dtroiiia;  then  into  those  in  which  the  symptoms  are 
primarily  maniacal,  with  exaltation  of  ideas ;  next 
the  melanekoUc  and  hypochondriacal  cases ;  and,  lastly, 
those  in  which  dementia  is  more  or  less  pronounced 
from  the  onset.  It  will  be  seen  in  tracing  the  history 
of  cases  that  they  nearly  all  end  in  dementia  sooner 
or  later.  In  the  next  division  I  shall  consider  whether 
the  brain  or  cord  symptoms  are  most  marked,  or  come 
on  earliest;  and  when  considering  the  latter  I  shall 
divide  the  cases  into  those  in  which  the  posterior 
eohcmns  of  the  cord  are  most  affected,  and  those  in 
which  the  lateral  coliiiim»  are  chiefly  involved.  In 
considering  cases  I  shall  discuss  the  various  symptoms 
which  may  occur,  and  later  exemplify  the  symptoms 
by  means  of  typical  cases. 

Dr.  Mickle  has  described  five  groups  of  general 
paralysis,  pathologically  and  clinically. 

Undoubtedly  there  is  a  series  of  pathological 
«^nges  connected  with  each  definite  group  of  clinical 
symptoms,  but  a  great  deal  remains  to  be  done  to 
associate  these. 

Besides  ordinary  cases  of  general  paralysis,  one 
meets  with  numerous  cases  in  which  there  is  some 
slight  peculiarity,  either  as  to  the  causation  or  course 
of  the  disease  ;  or  one  or  more  of  the  symptoms  may 
lie  unduly  prominent ;  or  symptoms  which  rarely 
occur  may  from  time  to  time  present  themselves. 
Thus,  although  it  is  rare  to  meet  with  strabismus  or 
ptosis  in  general  paralysis,  they  do  at  times  occur ; 
and  although  fits  are  usual,  yet  the  disease  may  run 
its  course  without  their  presence  General  paralysLi 
may  follow  upon  some  local  disease ;  and  just  as  I  have 
seen  syniptorua  of  general  paralysis  develop  on  old 
locomotor  ataxy,  so  I  have  seen  it  occur  in  cases  whicN 
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have  suffered  from  some  other  nervous  lesion,  such  as 
the  paralysis  of  childhood.  The  special  points  of 
pathology  and  diagnosis  will  bo  considered  towards 
the  end  of  this  chapter. 

Stages  in  the  course  of  general  paralysis 
of  tbe  insane. — The  greatest  medical  importance 
still  attaches  to  the  very  earliest  stages  of  this  disease, 
for  if  any  good  is  to  be  done,  it  must  be  done  early, 
before  any  well-marked  symptoms,  evidences  of  real 
degeneration,  have  shown  themselves. 

It  is  still  very  difficult  to  give  any  distinct 
answer  to  the  question  as  to  the  length  of  time  the 
warning  symptoms  may  precede  the  evident  signs  of 
the  disease.  Generally  after  the  disease  has  made 
itself  evident,  or  after  the  death  of  the  patient,  the 
friends  will  give  further  details  which  may  enable  one 
to  trace  the  first  st^ps  in  the  morbid  process. 

I  shall  briefly  refer  to  the  warning  or  prodromal 
symptoms  first,  and  next  consider  the  initial  symptovia. 
The  prodromal  symptoms  may  be  either  bo<M,ly  or 
mental,  or  both. 

The  bodily  symptoms  are  generally  some  de^ee  of 
paralysis.  Thus  the  wife  of  one  patient  now  in  Beth- 
lem  noticed  temporary  loss  of  speech,  followed  by 
hesitation  and  tremor,  nearly  eight  years  before  she 
suspected  that  any  serious  disease  was  imminent. 
The  attacks  of  aphasia  recurred  at  intervals,  and 
when  it  was  necessary  to  send  the  patient  to  an 
asylum,  the  difficulty  of  speech  and  tremor  of  tongue 
and  lips  were  very  m«ch  marked. 

In  other  cases,  giddiness  or  attacks  of  vomiting 
may  precede  the  disease.  Loss  of  power  in  the  lower 
extremities,  too,  is  not  uncommon,  so  that  the  history 
will  be  given  of  a  fall  as  the  cause  of  illness,  whereas 
the  fell  was  the  earliest  result  of  nervous  change. 

Locomotor  ataxy,  or  some  other  form  of  paralysis, 
may  exist  long  before  general  paralysis  is  detected. 
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Heodftche,  or  pains  in  tlie  head  oi  a  VKriable  kind, 
may  be  noticed.  Slight  convulsions  may  have  oocurred, 
and  may  have  been  recovered  from  and  foi^tten, 
till  the  general  paralysis  shows  itself  many  years 
afterwards. 

On  the  tiiental  side  there  may  have  been  noticed 
some  moral  or  intellectual  change,  slowly  or  quickly 
changing  the  whole  nature  of  the  man. 

In  one  case  the  patient  had,  for  two  years  before 
be  was  suspected  of  illness,  been  guilty  of  mean  acta 
and  fraudulent  appropriation  of  property. 

These  acts  were  done  with  great  caution,  and  with 
evident  knowledge  of  the  naturfl  of  the  act  and  the 
liability  attached,  yet  he  ought  not  to  be  considered 
fiilly  responsible. 

Intemperance  in  drink,  or  in  any  other  respect, 
may  be  the  warning,  and  I  have  known  a  return  to 
iisoriouaness,  or  a  development  of  jealousy  or  strong 
family  affection,  precede  the  outbreak  of  general 
paralysis. 

Irritability,  restlessness,  broken  sleep,  or  drowat- 
ness,  especially  after  meals,  may  also  be  noteworthy. 

Loss  of  memory  for  recent  matters,  for  facts  not  for 
dates,  names,  or  other  abstract  details,  may  occur. 
Complaints  of  loss  of  power  and  a  kind  of  mental 
hypochondriasis  may  also  servo  as  a.  warning.  I  have 
known  more  than  one  man  who  has  told  me  that  he 
vas  sure  he  was  going  mad  ;  and  in  one  cose  a  doctor 
told  me  he  was  suflering  from  this  disease,  though 
after  telling  me  tliis  he  neglected  his  own  diagnosis 
and  began  to  talk  freely  of  his  patients.  He  died 
eight  years  later  of  general  [jaralysis. 

T  am  always  guarded  in  my  prognosis  when  a 
strong,  middle-aged  man,  not  of  a  neurotic  family, 
consults  me  for  vague  and  variable  nervous  symptoms. 

In  such  cases,  I  insist  on  the  danger  there  may 
be,  and  advise  abstention  from  business,  from  domestic 
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and  social  engagements.  I  often  e&y  tliat  if  men  in 
this  stage  or  condition  could  be  made  to  treat  their  life 
like  a  piece  of  music,  and  keep  fixe<l  ictersala  of  rest 
between  the  notes  of  action,  they  might  stop  tlie 
disease- 
In  a  steadily  progressive  disease  it  ia  impossible  to 
make  plear  distinctions  between  the  stages  ;  and  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  initial  stage  is  one  about 
which  each  author  differs.  For  my  part,  I  look  upon 
the  "  initial  stage  "  as  equivalent  to  the  first  noticed 
symptom,  there  being  no  break  between  its  ajipear- 
ance  and  the  recognition  of  a  disordered  or  diseased 
state.  The  initial  stage,  or  first  synjptom,  may  bo 
one  act  or  ona  gym/ptom,  or  it  may  be  a  group  of 
tywptoma  or  aeries  of  acta  ;  it  may  be  motor, 
senior y,  or  Tnental. 

Probably  tremor  of  tongue,  clipping  of  words,  or 
some  slight  change  in  gait,  are  the  most  common 
initial  symptoms,  A  convulsion  may  Btart  the  pi-ocess. 
Change  in  feeling,  possibly  loss  of  power  of  smell,  or 
local  anaesthesia,  or  slight  perversion  of  sight,  such  as 
colonr  blindness,  may  occur. 

Hypochondriasis  may  also  be  a  tirat  symptom. 
On  the  mental  aide,  emotional  disturbances,  passion, 
restlessness,  lust,  extravagance,  and  Lobs  of  memory  are 
the  most  common  heralds  of  disease. 

There  is  nothing  special  either  in  the  prodromal  or 
in  the  initial  symptoms  of  the  disease,  and  there  is  no 
possibility  of  saying  what  will  be  the  duration  and 
course  of  the  disease  from  the  earlier  symptoms.  Some 
patients  who  begiji  with  excitement  become  melan- 
choly, and  more  who  are  first  depressed  become  excited. 
In  one  case,  quiet  dementia,  which  had  lasted  for 
eighteen  months,  was  followed  without  warning  by  a 
most  violent  outbreak  of  maniacal  excitement.  As  a 
rule,  from  the  early  symptoms  one  may  judge  whether 
the  case  will  be  one  of  so-called  spinal  or  cerebral 
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gpneral  paralysis,  and  again  whether  the  disease  will  bo 
of  the  tabetic  or  the  lateral  sclerotic  type. 

Again,  the  prognosis  is  worss  if  convnlsiooa  were 
the  atju-ting-point. 

General  Fakaltsis  of  the  Ihbane. 

First  stage. — Mania,  melancholia,  dementia,  con- 
TutsionH,  commonly  lead  to  the 

Second  stage,  which  in  all  varieties  tends  to 
dementia.  Loss  of  control  of  rectum  and  bladder 
marks  the 

Third  atjige  of  marked  dementia. 

TliE  Jirst  slai/e  of  general  paralysis  of  the  insane  is 
very  variable,  and  I  believe  at  present  we  have  no 
means  of  judging  of  its  probable  duration.  It  may 
conveniently  be  taken  to  b^in  with  the  period  whea 
the  disorder  is  such  tliat  the  question  of  special  treat- 
ment is  coDsidered.  This  stage,  having  begun  in  any 
iif  the  ways  I  have  already  described,  may,  in  its  turn, 
be  a.  steady,  progressive  development  of  the  initial 
aymptoms,  or  a  reaction  from  them  ;  the  case  which 
begins  in  a  worn-out  man  with  weak-mindedness  will 
probably  continue  to  exhibit  weakness  of  mind  as 
the  chief  symptom ;  speaking  generally,  in  the  first 
stage  the  most  common  of  all  conditions  is  that  of 
mobility  and  changeablenesa. 

If  the  patient  after  a  short  period  of  mental  de- 
pression passes  slowly  or  rapidly  into  a  state  of  exalta- 
tion, the  steps  are  probably  the  following ;  He- 
covering  from  his  depression,  he  becomes  restless  and 
energetic,  and  passes  into  what  I  call  the  changing 
or  reforming  stage.  He  is  not  contented  with  his 
house  or  bis  business ;  he  is  iiritable,  and  if  op- 
posed loses  all  self-control  for  a  time  ;  his  constant 
restlesH  and  only  half-completod  jilans  distrnss  and 
annoy  those  near  liira.  He  is  often  sleepless,  or, 
.at  any  rate,  ho  gets  up  very  early,  and  says  he  has 
T— U 
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found  that  hitherto  he  has  slept  tiro  much.  He  ia  at 
times  destructive,  or,  aa  he  thinia,  constructive,  tearing 
up  books  to  reaiTange  them.  He  may  determine  to 
change  hia  profession,  or  he  may  seek  out  royalty  or 
politicians  to  instruct  them  in  their  duties. 

Telegraphing,  sending  endless  post-cards,  and  hiring 
cabs  are  common  symptoms. 

The  purchase  of  useless  articles  in  largo  numbers 
is  also  characteristic.  A  man  who  buys  a  dozen 
broughams  and  twenty  parrots  is  probably  a  general 
paralytic.  A  patient  in  the  early  stage  may  deter- 
mine to  do  some  benevolent  act,  or  may  ruin  himself 
as  a  champion  of  some  craze.  Any  symptom  which  ia 
met  with  in  early  stages  of  intoxication  may  be  pre- 
aent :  one  man  boasting  of  his  ancestors,  a  second  of  his 
strength,  a  third  swearing  friendship  to  a  lacquey,  a 
fourth  boasting  of  his  amours  and  maundering  senti- 
mental ballads,  while  another  is  bathed  in  tears  of 
sympathy,  and  others  again  being  reduced  to  simple 
dmnken  folly. 

The  effect  produced  by  drink  may  foreshadow  what 
the  same  man  would  do  when  he  is  in  the  early  stage 
of  general  paralysis.  Bestletgnegs,  to  my  mind,  ia  the 
most  general  symptom  :  one  man  never  ceaaing  to  walk 
as  if  for  a  perpetual  walking  match ;  another  filling 
every  piece  of  paper  he  can  steal  or  borrow  with 
badly-written  letters ;  another  violently  playing  any 
game  he  can  get  at ;  aad  others  painting,  ainging, 
and  talking  without  ceasing. 

The  memory  may  fail  a  little  in  this  stage,  and  the 
will  is  not  firm,  so  that  the  patient  ia  easily  led ;  the 
BS><ociation  of  ideas  is  good,  as  a  mla  Hallucinations 
may  occur ;  but  I  find  it  difficult  to  be  sure  of  the 
number  and  variety  of  these  as  seen  in  general  para- 
lysis. Such  a  iratient  is  glad  to  own  that  Ood  talks 
to  him,  or  tliat  beautiful  female  angels  appear  to  him; 
but  I  tind  that  such  patients  rarely  spontaneously  talk 
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8rael!  of  pepper  may  o 
as  Voiain  has  said ;.  but  this  is  very  rare  in  my  e 
perience,  and  is  associated  with  other  losses  of  ae 
sibUity. 

There  is  rarely  hyiwrEesthesia,  while  local  anresthes 


uaybe  alteration  in  the  reflexes.  The  skin 
6  of  several  aspects  :  it  may  be  like  that  of 
the  beer-drinker,  in  one  case  swolien,  expresBionlesB, 
and  flabby,  with  a  greasinesa,  especially  on  forehead, 
and  about  nla  nasi  ;  or  it  may  resemble  that  of  the 
spirit-drinker,  beinfr  sallow,  thin,  dry,  and  with  vascn- 
larity  over  the  malar  bones.  In  some  cases  a  specially 
anfemic  look  ia  present,  the  patient  having  a 
tallowy  aspect  of  a  very  special  nature  ;  yet  I  have 
failed  to  find  any  jiarticnlar  blood  changes  in  such 
cases.  The  hair,  which  is  generally  abundant,  may 
become  grey. 

Changes  in  the  eyebrows  and  eyelashes  have  been 
described  ;  a  kind  of  weeping  of  the  latter  hoH  been 
pointed  out ;   but  I  do  not  think  it  is  of  much  value. 

The  p\tpils  are  frequently  unequal,  and  may  be 
eccentrio  or  irregular.  Sight  is  rarely  affected  ;  and, 
in  my  experience,  it  is  rare  to  find  any  changes  in 
the  optic  discs  ;  ptosis  or  strabismus  is  rare. 

Next,  as  to  the  organic  functions. 

After  the  first,  when  the  appetite  may  be  small, 
and  the  tongue  furred,  the  appetite  is  very  good,  and 
the  patient  accepts  all  he  has  given  him  as  the  very 

His  bowels  are  fairly  regular ;  bat  there  is,  in 
some,  constipation. 

Bexual  passion  is  strong ;  but  power  is  often  defi- 
cient    Sexual  excess  and  masturbation  are  common. 

The  breathing  and  heart's  action  are  normal,  ba  a 
rule,  though  I  have  febrile  pulse-tracings  in  some  early 
cases  with  excitement.    Sleep,  which  was  not  profound. 
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bficomea  more  and  more  deep  and  satiafactory.  Dreams 
of  a.  pleasant  tj'pe  are  common. 

■nie  bodily  weight  is  rapidly  increased. 

The  muscles  are  well  nourished,  and,  save  in  spinal 
cases,  tlie  gait  is  good. 

The  muscles  react  normally  to  the  electrical  stimuli ; 
in  a  few  cases  they  are  \mduly  excitable,  or  certain 
groups  of  muscles  show  some  slight  changes 

The  tongue  is  tremulous,  being  put  out  un- 
certainly. 

The  handwriting  is  becoming  shaky,  and  letters 
are  being  dropped. 

The  patient  has  lost  his  highest  muscular  powers, 
so  that  the  musician  fails  with  his  fingers,  and  the 
daneease  with  her  feet.  The  actor  plays  false,  and  the 
clerk  mis-spells. 

The  teniperature  may  be  normal,  or,  in  certain 
cases,  vary  from   100''  in  the  morning  to    102"  at 

The  urine  is  very  variable  in  quantity  and  quality, 

T/ie  first  stage  may  imperceptibly  pass  iiiio  the 
second,  or  a  fit  may  be  the  diriding  mark.  This  fit 
may  be  of  a  very  variable  nature.  In  one  patient  a. 
slight  twitch  is  seen  to  pass  over  the  face,  pallor  occurs, 
and  in  a  minute  the  patient  recovers,  wondering  what 
is  the  matter,  and  why  others  look  at  him.  A  simple 
attack  of  bilious  vomiting  may  represent  the  fit,  or 
there  may  be  a  series  of  fits  of  the  most  violent  kind, 
keeping  the  patient  unconscious  and  in  a  etatug  epilep- 
ticug  for  days.  The  fits  may  be  general,  or  may  affect 
but  one  side  j  they  may  resemble  ordinary  epilepsy  or 
apoplexy. 

After  recovery  of  consciousness  there  is  a  period  of 
confusion,  which  may  last  a  few  days ;  but  any  hemi- 
plegia is  soon  recovered  front,  thus  distinguishing  the 
tits  from  those  of  apoplexy. 

After  the  fit  a  marked  mental  deterioration  is 
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noticed ;  often  the  piitienta  become  careless  in  their 
dreaa  and  gross  in  their  appetites.  The  fits  may  kill 
at  once,  or  may  recur  at  irregular  intervals,  geneially 
following  a  Bimilar  course  in  each  attack. 

The  fits  may  leave  aphasia. 

The  memory  fails,  and  though  some  cases  appear  to 
regain  even  their  old  ideaa  of  grandeur,  they  are 
found  to  be  much  more  manageable.  In  the  second 
stage  of  confirmed  general  paralysis  all  the  muscular 
and  mental  symptoms  exhibit  marked  increase  of 
■weakness ;  and,  as  the  first  stage  might  be  called  one 
of  loss  of  control,  this  may  be  said  to  be  one  of  loss 
of  power. 

The  moat  marked  symptoms  now  are  loss  of  facial 
expression;  generally,  but  not  always,  increase  of 
tremor  of  lips  and  tongue.  The  speech  is  more  hesi- 
tating ;  words  like  "  artillery  "  are  badly  pronounced, 
and  the  voice  may  become  changed  and  monotonous. 
The  gait  becomes  more  or  leas  afieoted,  and  the 
restlessness  is  less.  The  appetite  is  good,  but 
the  food  ia  often  badly  masticated,  and  may  he  swal- 
lowed with  difficulty.  At  this  stage  there  may  appear 
some  peculiar  habits,  such  as  that  of  constantly  swal- 
lowing, or  of  movements  of  the  lower  jaw ;  and 
grinding  of  the  teeth  may  also  show  itself.  This  last 
symptom  is  a  very  common  one,  and  may  go  on  for 
months,  in  some  cases  the  teeth  being  worn  down  or 
even  broken  off!  Common  sensibility  is  often  lost, 
the  changes  in  the  reflexes  more  marked,  the  pupils  ' 
are  moce  constantly  unequal,  and  some  changes  may 
be  visible  in  the  discs;  these  are  simple  hypertemia 
or  tendency  to  atrophy.  The  patient  may  have  a 
complete  remission  for  a  time,  or  may  improve  to  a 
great  extent. 

In  some  cases  the  whole  character  of  the  disease 
changes:  one  patient,  who  had  before  been  obstinate 
and  hypochondriacal,  becoming,  after  a  fit^  fat  and 
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jollj,  and  another  becoming  deeplif  emotional  or 
melancholic, 

Bkin  changes  may  also  occur,  bo  that  a  patient 
maj  have  livid  extremities,  or  may  develop  hsemo- 
tomata  of  the  ears. 

Hallucinations  are  rare,  and  the  delusion  of  gran- 
deur ia  less  insisted  upon ;  the  emotional  side  is  less 
stable,  and  the  memory  failing.  This  description,  ia 
only  a  typical  one,  for  each  case  has  Boms  peculiarity 
of  its  own.  I  have  known  patients  appear  for  a  day 
or  two  to  recover  their  mental  and  physical  powers  to 
a  surprising  extent. 

In  this  stage  there  may  be  a  tendency  to  subcuta- 
neous bruising,  and  to  the  formation  of  large  ab- 
acessea  or  whitlows,  which  are  found  to  contain 
broken-down  blood  and  not  healthy  pus ;  and  the 
inflammation  associated  with  the  condition  is  of  a  low 
type,  and  causes  little  pain.  Nevertheless,  blood- 
poisoning  and  sudden  death  may  occur. 

The  patient  may  remain  in  (Jiis  stage  for  any  time 
&om  a  month  to  several  years.  He  may  become  fat 
and  flabby,  or  he  may  waste  rapidly :  in  the  former 
case  fits  will  probably  return  ;  and  in  the  latter  some 
eecondary  lung  affection  may  hasten  the  end. 

Loss  of  control  of  the  rectum  and  bladder  mark  {Ae 
Qiird  stage ;  at  first,  only  as  a  rare  accident,  or  only 
while  in  bed;  but  later  all  control  is  lost;  all  the 
bodily  and  mental  symptoms  become  accentuated. 
The  patient  aJao  now  loses  strength,  sits  about  unoc- 
cupied and  demented ;  being  either  unable  to  walk  or 
unsteady  in  his  gait. 

He  may  get  wasting  and  contraction  of  the  legs, 
bed-sores  rapidly  forming.  These  latter,  however, 
often  show  a  strange  power  of  repair.  Swallowing 
becomes  difficult  and  dangerous,  the  tremulous  tongue 
can  hardly  be  protruded,  and  speech  is  thick  and  in- 
distinct. 
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Grinding  of  the  teeth  ia  very  common. 

IjOBS  of  senaibOity,  blinduesB,    and   dpafness  i 
be  present ;  the  bones  may  become  brittle,  bo  that  a 
very  alight  injury  may  break  a  rib  or  a  limb. 

The  fito  probably  become   more  frequent,  and  art 
associated  with  increase  of  temperature  and  profuBei  I 
Bweflting,  which  may  be  local  or  general.     The  tenwo  I 
perature  may,  in  some  cases,  be  subnormal  apart  front'.  I 
the  fits.  ■ 

The  end  may  be  due  to  a  series  of  fits,  to  lung 
complications,  such  as  pneumonia,  to  siuiple  exhaus- 
tion due  to  bed-sores,  or  want  of  power  to  assimilate 
food ;  accidents,  such  as  choking  or  blood-poisoning, 
may  also  occur. 

Besides  tho  above  there  are  caseg  starling  with  I 
hypaeJumdriagii  passing  into  melancholia  wit" 
fiisnl  of  food  and  general  obstinacy,  diagnosis  being 
doubtful  for  some  time,  as  the  patient  will  neitlier 
walk,  speak,  nor  write  ;  the  pupils  may  be  unequal, 
and  the  skin  greasy.  In  many  cases  b.  fit  may  clear 
Up  the  case,  and  when  it  has  passed  into  the  second 
Stage  it  runs  the  usual  course.  I  have  known  several 
pass  from  a  rather  prolonged  firat  melancholic  stage 
into  a  long  stage  of  happy,  fat  weak-mindedness,  to 
be  followed  by  fits,  loss  of  power,  and  death. 

In  RMW  starting  Jrom  simple  weaktmss  of  mind,  I 
the  symptoms  vary  a  great  deal :  one  sufieriug  chiefly  | 
from  loss  of  memory,  while  another  becomes  querulous 
or   nervous.      The    bodily  symptoms    resenible    those 
already  described,  and  t)ie  cases  pass  through  similar 

I  have  seen  good  examples  of  general  paralysis  of 
the  " dovhle  form"  the  point  that  has  struck  me  in  all 
being  the  extreme  difierences  seen  in  the  two  stages. 
Bo  much  has  tins  been  the  caae  tLst  in  each  I 
have  doubted  whether  my  diagnosis  had  been  formed 
correctly.     Thus,  a   patient    admitted    with    typica' 
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symptoniB  of  general  paralysis  passes  into  a  stat 
simple  melancholia,  most  of  his  other  bodily 
mental  symptoms  having  remitted  j  this  having  lasted 
for  some  time,  a  fresh  outbreak  of  Tiolence  and  exal- 
tation again  confirms  one's  first  opinion,  and  this  may 
again  be  succeeded  by  melancholia ;  each  attack, 
however,  leaves  some  mental  scars  to  prove 
nature. 

Some  cases  terminate  early  from   complicatioi 
others  pass  rapidly  through  the  ordinary  stages,  and 
others  are  specially  severe, 

Mapidly  fatal  geiteral  paralysis. — B.  G.,  married, 
(Bt.  33,  grandfather  melancholy,  pai-ents  healthy  ;  the 
supposed  cause  of  this  attack  was  anxiety  about 
money  matters.  There  is  a  history  of  a  previous 
attack  of  insanity,  seven  years  before,  from  which  the 
patient  completely  recovered.  This  attack  lasted  four- 
teen days,  and  began  with  hesitation  in  speech  with 
gi'eat  incoherence,  sleeplessness,  and  refusal  to  take 
food.  Ho  fancied  that  his  shop  assistants  were  being 
starved,  and  that  people  were  removing  his  good^ 
without  payment  On  examination  when  admitt 
he  was  fouiiit  to  be  weak,  nervous,  and  restlessly  ' 
citable.  Within  three  months  he  was  noticed  to 
very  feeble  on  his  legs,  and  it  was  difficult  to  vmd«» 
stand  him,  as  his  speech  was  so  thick ;  later,  he  had  a 
convulsive  fit,  from  which  he  recovered,  but  remained 
in  a  half-blazed  condition.  There  was  no  special  para- 
lysis;  but  great  exaggeration  in  the  rciiexes.  Tour 
months  after  admission  he  was  found  one  morning 
in  an  unconscious  state,  head  turned  to  the  rights 
with  conjugate  deviation  of  eye-balls  also  to  the  right, 
and  pulse  170,  respirations  55,  temperature  105°, 
right  pupil  slightly  larger  than  left,  loss  of  power 
of  rectum  and  bladder ;  the  breathing  assum^  the 
Cheyne-Stokes  character  ;  he  became  more  profoundly 
unconscious,  and  ilieJ,  Potit-mortcm  :  tlie  convolutions 
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of  right  aide  of  hemisphere  gave  t]ie  iilea  of  being 
wuateJ  from  compression  due  to  o.  large  false  mem- 
brane, the  rMulb  of  pachyineningitin,  in  which  a  soft 
clot  1^  formed  j  the  pia  mater  peeled  off  readily,  the 
bi-ain  weighed  43^  oz.,  and  beyond  pleuritic  adhe- 
sioua  on  both  sides  of  the  clieat,  there  was  nothing 
noteworthy  found  in  the  body.  On  microscopic 
examination  there  was  found  great  excess  of  coimec- 
tive  tiaaue  in  both  brain  and  cord,  this  being  widely 
diffiised,  and  having  a  semi-transparent  gelatinons 
ftBpect  unliJie  that  found  in  more  chronic  coses.  In 
the  above  case  the  peculiarities  were  insane  inheri- 
tance and  a  previous  attack  of  insanity ;  but  the 
point  to  which  I  desire  to  draw  attention  in  quoting 
this  case  is  the  rapidity  with  which,  when  once  the 
disease  became  tairly  atart*^,  it  ran  its  course.  The 
symptoms  were  rather  melancholic  than  maniacal ; 
but  I  have  seen  many  cases  in  which  all  the  ordi- 
nary symptoms  of  general  paralyaia  have  been  present, 
and  in  which  the  patient  has  died  within  three 
months.  This,  in  my  experience,  is  more  common 
with  maniacal  cases  than  either  with  those  Buffering 
froni  melancholic  symptoms,  or  those  of  simple  weak- 
mindedness. 

Acute  fferwral  parali/sis  of  tlie  intone.  Fatal  re- 
sulL — Louis  F.  G.,  married,  mt.  50,  artist ;  no  histoiy 
of  insanity  in  the  family,  no  previous  attack  of  in- 
sanity, altbough  he  had  suflered  fram  pleurisy  with 
delirium  two  years  before ;  said  to  have  been  steady 
in  his  habits,  cheerful,  and  intelligent.  Two  months 
before  admission  be  was  noticed  to  be  irritable, 
nervous,  and  depressed.  He  lost  power  to  do  really 
good  artistic  work,  and  forgot  to  complete  orders  he 
had  on  hand.  He  went  from  London  to  Paris,  and 
was  unconscious  of  the  diflei-ence  of  the  cities.  On 
his  return  to  England  his  bodily  health  was  seen  to 
be  failing ;   ho  was  sleeping  badly  and  liis  appetite 


There  seemed  to  be  difficulty  in  swnllow- 
e  was  cleEkn  in  his  habits,  and  had  no  extrava- 
gance in  liis  ideas.  He  mistook  himself,  and  whi^n 
he  saw  his  imagfl  in  the  glass  wished  to  smash  it. 
He  y/aa  suspicious,  violent,  and  obstinate  about  his 
food-  The  diagnosis  was  general  paralysis  in  an 
early  stage.  Within  a  fortnight  of  admission  he  was 
BO  weak  as  to  be  obliged  to  be  kept  in  bed.  Bed-sores 
rapidly  developed,  and  he  died  within  six  weeks.  The 
above  example  is  a  fair  one  of  what  is  met  with 
every  year,  some  running  even  a  more  rapid  course, 
and  being  oompHcated  by  convulsive  fits.  In  this 
cose  no  post-mortem  was  allowed  to  confirm  the 
diagnosis. 

Eaximple  of  ii}wim,io  case  of  general  paralysis  with 
severe  eonvuhions  recmring  during  ike  greats-  part  of 
t/ie  disease,  and  death  at  the  end  of  nine  years.-— 
George  E.  S.,  married,  let.  43,  butler,  admitted  for  the 
first  time  into  Bethlem  in  1866;  no  insane  inhei-i- 
tance.  This  was  the  second  attack  of  acute  mental 
disorder,  there  having  been  a  distinct  remission 
between  the  first  and  second.  On  admission  he  was 
talking  incoherently,  was  dangerous  to  others,  filthy 
in  his  habits,  and  childish  in  his  general  behaviour. 

Although  on  the  iirst  admission  there  was  some 
donbt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  disease  from  which  he 
was  Eufiering,  on  his  second  admission  the  loss  of 
muscular  co-ordination  was  very  distinct,  lips  tremu- 
lous, and  gait  unsteady.  Incidentally,  he  had  an 
attack  of  erysipelas,  which  in  no  way  affected  the 
course  of  the  disease.  Steadily  the  symptoms  of 
general  paralysis  progressed,  and  two  years  after  his 
eecond  admission  he  is  described  as  thin,  much 
paralysed  generally,  speech  not  to  be  understooi), 
some  contraction  of  right  arm  and  leg,  and  reflex 
action  exaggerated.  He  suffered  at  irregular  intervals 
from  fits.     During  the  next  three  years  fits  becamo 
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mtlier  fewer  in  number,  but  were  extremely  severe, 
lasting  sometimes  two  or  three  days.  He  became 
helpless  and  bed-ridden,  gradually  lost  sensibility, 
and,  his  breathing  becoming  implicated,  he  died,  after 
nine  years  of  disease.  Post-mortem  ;  brain  found 
much  wasted,  dura  mater  adherent  throughout,  arach- 
noid with  many  milky  spots,  great  excess  of  sub- 
arachnoid fluid,  pia  mater  separable  from  cortex, 
several  convolutions  markedly  wasted,  especially  the 
left  ascending  parietal  and  frontal,  considerable 
wasting  in  the  right  side  posterior  to  the  fissure  of 
Bolando,  vessels  at  base  atheromatous,  cord  wasted, 
other  viscera  natural.  In  this  case  there  were 
aymptoma  of  general  paralysis  occurring  nine  years 
before  the  death  of  the  patient ;  there  was  a  distinct 
interval  of  partial  health,  during  which  he  was  able 
to  live  at  homa  With  the  readmission,  there  ceased 
to  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  disease, 
which  was  marked  by  progressive  dementia,  numerous 
epileptiform  fits,  and  ultimately  death.  Post-mortem  : 
a  wasted  brain,  with  special  wasting  along  the  motor 
area,  corresponding  with  the  right-sided  palsy. 

Exain'pl6  of  ordinary  case  of  general  paralysis  in 
a  man. — Olai-ence  E.,  married,  tet.  37,  wine  mer- 
ohant,  admitted  November,  1872;  no  insane  relations, 
not  very  sober  habits.  This  was  his  first  attack  of 
insanity,  and  anxiety  was  supposed  to  have  been 
the  cause ;  but  it  seems  that  he  had  been  unstAble 
and  restless  all  his  adult  life,  having  been  first  a 
medical  student,  then  a  surveyor,  later  connected 
with  some  irregular  troops  in  New  Zealand,  and, 
last  of  all,  wine  merchant.  There  was  said  to  have 
been  an  injury  to  the  he^id,  but  intemperance,  at  ail 
events  for  a  time,  was  undoubted.  Ho  had  a  fib  of 
some  kind  in  New  Zealand,  and  this,  probably,  was 
tlie  starting-point  of  the  disease.  On  admission  he 
was  a  typical  example  of  mania  with  exaltntion.     He 
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fiftid  ho  waa  the  eldest  son  of  God,  tLat  he  was 
formerly  a  great  duke,  had  unbounded  wealth,  and  he 
waa  liberal  and  benevolent  in  the  extreme.  He  told 
me,  with  regret,  that  the  jjatienta  denied  that  he 
was  either  king  or  archbishop,  and  even  denied  hia 
divinity  ;  that  he  slept  from  twenty  to  sixty  hours  a 
night.  Occasionally  he  would  say  that  he  had  lost 
all  hia  delusions,  but  it  only  required  a  minute's 
conversation  to  get  evidence  of  their  persistence.  In 
hia  case  was  well  shown  the  inability  to  appi-eoiate 
facts,  so  common  in  these  cases ;  for  although  he 
would  boast  of  being  able  to  make  enormous  breaks 
at  billiards,  he  was  not  in  the  slightest  degree  dis- 
concerted by  being  beaten  by  a  tyro.  He  lost  strength 
and  flesh  rather  rapidly  during  the  first  few  months 
after  his  admission,  there  being  great  increase  of 
tremulousness  of  his  facial  and  lingiuil  muscles.  He 
walked  restlessly  and  quickly  about  the  grounds  for 
hours  together,  and  when  not  walking  waa  writing 
endless  letters  and  dispatches  to  great  people.  Tlin 
memory  next  became  markedly  affected,  and  hia  aenae 
of  colour  seemed  changed,  bo  that  when  he  took  to 
painting  he  prodaced  the  most  aatoniahiug  effects. 
Six  months  after  admission  his  speech,  for  a  few 
days,  became  greatly  affected,  and  at  the  same  time 
there  waa  loss  of  power  in  hia  extremities,  but  there 
were  no  distinct  eonynlsiona  He  recovered  from  this, 
and  ate  and  slept  well,  becoming  contented  and  less  . 
boastful.     He  complained  of  spermatorrhcea. 

In  the  autumn  of  1873  he  had  a  slight  attack  of 
pneumonia,  fi'om  which  he  recovered  During  the 
year  1874  he  was  in  much  better  health,  and  even 
worked  in  the  gardens.  His  hand-writing,  however, 
became  characteristically  shaky,  and  early  in  1876 
his  aspect  became  dull  and  expressionless.  He  was 
unsteady  in  his  g!iit,  and  on  aeveral  occasions  fell, 
Uniising    himself.        Hia     muscles   were    fairly    well 
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I  memory  was  progreaaively  failing,  he 
was  easily  moved  to  tears ;  the  average  bodily 
temperature  was  98'4°  in  the  moFDing  and  100°  at 
night ;  loss  of  control  over  bladder  and  rectum 
appeared,  with  great  loss  of  sensibility.  In  May, 
1875,  there  was  evidence  of  a  convulsive  fit  during 
the  night;  but  he  recovered  from  this,  and  for 
another  month  gained  fleah.  Id  1876  the  patient 
was  fat,  flabby,  and  demented.  He  was  unable  to 
Rtand,  and  the  reflexes  were  bo  exaggerated  that  on 
several  occasions  he  was  nearly  jerked  front  his  chair 
by  them.  His  appetite  was  good,  his  lower  limbs 
somewhat  contracted,  the  right  pupil  larger ;  he 
laughed  senselessly  if  spoken  to,  and  resisted  any 
interference.  He  was  threatened  with  bed-sores, 
whioh  were  prevented  by  keeping  him  sitting  in 
suitable  chairs,  and  not  allowing  him  to  lie  in  bed  by 
day.  In  November,  1876,  he  had  a  severe  convulsive 
seizure,  afieating  the  right  side,  and  was  unconscions, 
but  restless.  He  recovei-ed  from  this  fit,  but  was,  in 
eveiy  way,  weaker,  hia  lower  limbs  becoming  more 
contracted ;  he  ground  hia  teeth  constantly,  making  a 
most  terrible  noise.  During  the  year  1877,  as  long 
as  he  lived,  he  never  regained  consciousness ;  he 
swallowed  automatically  when  food  was  put  into  his 
mouth,  but  never  articulated.  On  examination,  optic 
discs  were  found  pale  and  atrophied,  but  he  was  able 
to  see  to  a  certain  extent,  and  also  to  hear.  For 
months  Le  remained  in  bed,  hia  limbe  becoming  drawn 
up.  In  August  of  the  same  year  he  hod  another  fit, 
the  fit  having  been  preceded  by  a  condition  of  ex- 
treme irritability  as  far  as  reflexes  were  concerned. 
The  head  was  drawn  to  the  right  side,  the  right 
pupil  larger;  there  were  clonic  Bpasms  of  lower  jaw 
and  occipital  and  frontalis  muscles.  He  recovered 
from  this  fit,  and  lived  on  till  March,  I8T8,  when  he 
died,  worn  out.     Post-mortem  :  the  body  was  greatly 
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emaciated,  with  rigid  flection  of  both  hips  and  kneea  ; 
duitt  mater  adhei'ent,  arachnoid  thick  and  very 
opaque ;  great  excess  of  fluid,  so  that  the  hrain  was 
softened  and  watery ;  cord  and  hrain  both  much 
waated ;  brain  weighed  38  oz. ;  much  atheroma  of 
the  vessels  at  the  baae  of  the  skull ;  eigus  of  old 
iuBammation  of  both  lungs  ;  wasting  of  kidneys,  and 
liver  nutmeggy.  This  case  will  be  seen  to  exhibit  all 
the  chief  characteristica  of  the  disease  we  are  con- 
sidering, but  was  unusually  long  in  its  course. 

£xample  of  ordinary  case  of  geiieral  paralysis  in 
a  woman. — Mary  A,,  majried,  fet,  36,  formerly  an 
ftotreas,  no  insane  relations  ;  present  attack,  the  first, 
supposed  cause,  great  anxiety  and  money  troublea 
of  her  husband.  The  first  symptoms  showed  them- 
selves  nine  months  before  admission  in  March, 
1882.  She  became  excited  and  incoherent  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  ajid  from  that  time  there  was  marked  evi- 
dence of  mental  weakness.  This  progi'essed  tiU  it  was 
found  necessary  to  send  her  to  Bethlem.  On  admis- 
sion  she  is  described  as  having  a  vacant  expression, 
but  that  she  was  always  wanting  to  be  dressed  elabo- 
rately, thinking  herself  to  be  a  gi-eat  personage.  When 
spoken  to  she  invariably  replied  by  saying  "jolly." 
She  walked  awtwardly,  her  speech  was  hesitating,  and 
her  comprehension  dull ;  her  expression  was  vacant ; 
her  appetite  was  good  ;  there  was  ioas  of  power  over 
bladder  and  rectum ;  within  one  month  of  admission 
she  became  noisy,  violent,  destructive,  refused  to  take 
food,  and  had  to  be  fed  with  the  stomach  puiup.  An 
erythematous  rash,  foUowed  by  large  bullffi,  appeared 
on  the  legs ;  the  temperature  was  subnormal.  She 
st«adUy  lost  strength  and  died.  Fost-niortem  showed 
some  adhesions  of  dura  mater  of  the  skull,  arachnoid 
slightly  milky,  excess  of  subarachnoid  fluid;  brain 
weighed  33  oz.;  marked  flattening  of  first  and  second 
frontal  convolutions,  and  over  the  whole  of  the  left 
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vertex  ;  membranea,  when  Bepuriited,  k'ft  louglieoeii  \ 

"ace ;  arteries  not  atheromatous,  excess  of  fluid  ii 
both  lateral  ventricles ;  cord  wasted,  but  firm ;  lungs 
both  congested,  with adheaions  of  both  pleurse;  kidneys 
small,  somewhat  granular;  aniall  fibroid  tumour  on  wall 
of  the  uterus. 

General  parnlysig  in  a,   woman  ;  exallalum. — This 
I  interesting,  from  the  fact  that  it  occurred  in  a 
childless  woman   who    had  indulged  in   sexual  ez- 
i,  and  had  also  suffered  from  a  previous  attack  of 
insanity ;  and  to  the  fact  tliat  there  was  great  t 
eration  of  ide^s.    Charlotte  H.,  married,  ut  43,  nQ<  | 
.ne  relations;  had  a  first  attack  of  insanity  in  1872, 
when  she  accused  her  servant  of  drunkenness   and.  I 
theft,  refused  to  pay  tolls  or  cab  fares,  and  squaibl 
dered  her  money  in  useless  ways,  pawning  her  jewel"  I 
lery  to  obtain  money.      She  believed  herself  to  bB"l 
pregnant ;  she  always  impressed  upon  us  the  fact  thajb<  I 
she  was  going  to  be  delivered  of  triplets.     After  nine  1 
months'  treatment  she  was  discharged  to  go  home  to  1 
her  husband,  it  being  noted  that  she  had  settled  down  1 
into  chronic  we-ak-mindedness  of  general  paralysis,  buL  I 
that  she  was  able  to  do  her  household  work.     She  r 
mained  at  home  till  January,   1875,    wiien  she   was  J 
readmitted  with  the  history  that,  tliree  months  before  I 
there  had  been  a  marked  exaggeration  of  her  symp-  I 
toms,  her  memory  becoming  worse,  and  her  extrava-  I 
gance    reappearing.      Her    memory    was    extremely-  I 
defective,  both  for  recent  and  past  events,  so  tiiat  sT 
would  get  up  in  the  night,  with  the  idea  that  it  w 
morning,  to  prepare  her  husband's  breakfast.    She  was  J 
destructive,    tearing  up  her  clothes ;   was   markedly 
tremulous  in  her  speech  ;  her  walk  was  unstable ;  she 
was  unable  to  thread  a  needle  or  to  direct  any  precise 
movement.      The  right  pupil  was  the  smaller  ;  eccen- 
tric, and  reacting  but  slightly.      Up  to  a  pericMl  of 
three  months  beiore  her   readmiasiou  slie  bad  been 
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excessively  amorous,  but  of  late  all  desire  ceased.  The 
appetite  was  good,  and  she  slept  well.  From  the  time 
of  her  admission  to  the  time  of  her  death,  in  February, 
1876,  she  steadily  lost  ground,  bodily  and  mentally, 
dying  in  the  end  with  bed-sores  and  pneumonia,  the 
bodily  temperature  being  105^.  Post-mortem :  dura 
mater  adherent,  arachnoid  free,  with  large  excess  of 
fluid;  convolutions  much  wasted,  especially  on  left  side 
posteriorly,  and  about  fissure  of  Rolando  a  few  adhe- 
sions were  scattered ;  brain  was  tough  on  section ;  no 
excess  of  fluid  in  ventricles ;  cord  wasted;  lungs  small, 
fibroid ;  kidneys  wasted,  with  adherent  capsules. 

General  paralysis  with  a  period  of  complete  re- 
mission;  death  from  licemorrha^e  into  spine, — In  the 
next  case,  an  attack  of  maniacal  excitement  caused 
the  admission  of  the  patient  into  Bethlem  two 
years  before  he  was  finally  admitted,  suffering  from 
rather  advanced  general  paralysis,  from  which  he  died. 
Henry  J.  C,  single,  age  29,  has  one  sister  insane. 
Supposed  cause  of  present  attack  unknown ;  has  been 
a  commercial  traveller,  has  drunk  a  good  deal,  and 
worked  very  hard.  His  first  symptoms  appeared  in 
August,  1873,  when  he  began  to  mope,  and  felt  un- 
able to  do  his  work.  He  ate  well,  but  slept  badly. 
After  the  period  of  depression  he  became  emotional 
and  excitable,  irritable  and  threatening.  He  also  be- 
came extravagant  and  generous ;  his  sleep  became 
profound ;  he  is  said  to  have  indulged  sexually  to  a 
great  extent ;  he  believed  himself  to  be  Christ.  On 
admission  he  was  very  maniacal,  dirty,  destructive,  and 
dangerous.  Bromide  of  potassium  and  cannabis  in- 
dica  were  given  with  little  effect.  Morphia  also 
failed  to  keep  him  quiet.  An  abscess  formed  in  one 
log,  from  which  grumous  unliealthy-looking  pus  was 
discliarged,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  this  was  healed. 
Various  narcotics  and  sedatives  were  tried,  but  seemed 
to  have  little  or  no  effect  till  the  period  of  excitement 
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passed  off  of  its  own  accord,  after  a  severe  attack  of 
purging  and  vomiting.  In  July,  1874,  he  was  reported 
as  oonvaleBeing.  In  September,  1874,  he  was  sent  on. 
leave  ;  the  leave  was  extended  till  November,  wLen 
he  was  discharged  ;  but  I  had  my  doubts  about  liis 
recovery  being  complete,  as  he  could  not  recognise 
the  fact  that  he  had  been  excessively  violent  and 
dangerous.  He  was  readmitted  in  September,  187C. 
with  a  history  that  he  had  been  enei'getically  at 
work  for  a  year,  but  that  suddenly  he  had  become  ex- 
travagant, restless,  and  posaeKsed  by  ideas  of  gi-andeur. 
On  admission  it  was  noticed  that  bis  speech  was  greatly 
affected,  and  there  was  no  longer  any  doubt  as  to  the 
nature  of  his  disorder.  He  talked  freely  of  his  mil- 
lions, was  grand,  benevolent,  and  demonstrative,  and 
with  strongly  marked  erotic  tendencies.  At  the  begin 
ningof  the  year  1877  be  lost  strength  and  flesh,  but  no 
physical  diseaae  could  be  detected.  Early  in  February 
o£  the  same  year  he  wet  hia  bed,  and  had  an  epileptic 
fit,  marked  by  half-ojiened  eyelids,  twitching  of  the 
eyelids  and  lip  oiusclea,  inversion  of  right  thumb, 
clonic  convulsion  of  hands  and  feet,  pupils  minute, 
right  the  larger,  temperature  98°.  In  the  evening  of 
the  same  day  the  tits  returned,  affecting  both  extre- 
mities, breathing  rapid,  akin  sweating,  temperatui-e 
lOS'S".  The  patient  then  died.  Post-mortem:  brain 
was  found  to  be  of  full  size,  49i  oz,,  with  no  special 
changes  beyond  excess  of  subarachnoid  fluid  ;  vessels 
at  the  base  atheromatous ,  other  viscera  fanly  healthy 
with  exception  of  the  cord  On  opening  the  spinal 
column  blood  of  a  dark  colour  escapiHl  ftom  the 
nieaioges.  On  tracing  tins  upward  it  was  found  con- 
nected with  a  large  clot  suiroundlng  the  cervical 
region,  so  tJiat  the  high  temperature  and  the  sudden 
termination  of  the  case  depended  upon  a  rupture  of 
an  atheromatous  artery  into  the  dura  mater  of  cc 
Case  of  a  yuuivj  ginyle  girl. — Tlie  following 
n— 14 
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young  case,  in  some  respecte  similar  to  the  last,  beii^ 
single,  and  bulongiog  to  a  nervous  family,  and  beii^ 
much  below  the  average  age.   E,  W.,  siugle,  at.  24,  t 
autresa,   mother   given,  to   drink,   and  other   relation*    , 
exhibiteJ   in  minor   ways  neurotic  tendencies,      ThiB    ; 
was  the  first  attack,  supposed  to  be  due  to  love  di».   : 
appointment,  the   truth  being  she  had  been   seduced  J 
and  abandoned.   The  first  symptoms  commenced  seven  J 
mouthfibeforeadmission;  change  of  temper  was  noticed,   1 
she  became  tremulous  and  jerky  in  movement,  Mtd  \ 
fancied  that  her  sister  treated  lier  badiy ;   she  was 
aleeple.'^s.     On  admission  she  was  restless  and  excited ; 
she  said  she  bad  seen  Christ  appear  to  her,  and  thai 
he  had  given  her  a  new  skin.     Hhe  spent  her  money 
recklessly,  and   she  claimed   high  coanections.     The 
pupils  were  unequal,  the  left  being  the  larger  of  the 
two,  tongue  tremulous,  speech  hesitating,  very  emo- 
tional, and  with  varying  forma  of  exaltation,  bo  that 
at  one  time  she  would  claim  twenty  husbands,  and  at 
another  would   say  she   poaaeaaed   boundless   wealth, 
especially  in  jewels   and   dress.     Her  bodily  health 
improved,  and  for  a  time  she  was  amiable  and  quiet, 
but  the  bodily  weaknesa  and  tremor  were  marked. 
The  temperature  during  this  time  varied  from  98'6°  to 
99'6°,  and  I  may  say  that  the  night  temperature  was 
generally  maintained  during  January,  1881,  at  100'2', 
It  was  seen  that  her  higheat  acquirements  became 
most  affected,  so  that,  though  she  believed  she  could 
Btill  dance  and  recite,  her  attempts  were  feeble  in  the 


During  February,  1881,  she  is  reported  to  have 
been  at  times  depressed,  and  complained  of  head- 
ache. She  pulled  out  her  hair  and  rubbed  holea  in 
her  forehead  ;  the  tremor  of  hands  was  more  marked, 
patella  reflex  much  increased  ;  the  urine  neither  con- 
tained albumen  nor  Bugar.  During  the  autumn  of  the 
same  year  she  had  improved  sufficiently  to  be  allowed 
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to  go  to  the  theatre  with  a  sister ;  she  recognisud 
several  people  whom  she  met  there,  and  spoke 
conaectedlj  about  the  past  In  Kovember  her  eyes 
were  carefully  examined  and  repoi-ted  to  he  normal, 
with  the  exception  of  Laziness  of  the  lenses.  During 
the  fii-st  few  mouths  of  1883  she  remained  in  much 
the  same  condition,  although  her  mind  seemed  to  be 
slowly  getting  weaker.  In  May,  1882,  the  catamenia 
reappeared  for  the  fii'st  time  for  two  years  without  the 
slightest  mental  change.  During  the  rest  of  the  year 
she  lost  in  weight  and  became  quite  unable  to  stand, 
attempts  made  by  herself  resulting  in  falls  and  bruises. 
In  the  summer  of  1883  she  began  to  grind  her  teeth 
constantly,  and  gradually  loosened  nearly  the  whole 
set.  Further  physical  weakness  developed,  and  by 
August  she  was  bed-ridden,  unable  to  swallow  solid 
food,  legs  contracted,  with  slight  twitchings  of  muscles. 
There  were  no  marked  convulsive  fits,  but  during  the 
course  of  tbe  disease  there  had  been  several  attacks  of 
loss  of  consciousness  representing  the  same  condition. 
Bhe  sank  slowly  and  died.  Fost-mortem  :  the  brain 
weighed  36J  oz. ;  great  excess  of  subarachnoid  fluid 
and  of  fluid  in  the  ventricles ;  much  wasting  generally 
of  tJie  convolutions  ;  bram  substance  soft,  and  almost 
universal  adhesions  of  membranes  to  cortex ;  both 
kidneys  in  a  condition  of  extreme  cystic  degeneration, 
with  very  little  secreting  structure  left ;  the  rest  of  the 
viscera  were  sufficiently  healthy. 

la  this  case  a  single  woman  of  twenty-four  years 
of  age  developed  general  paralysis,  which  was  some- 
what long  in  ita  course,  but  presented  the  various 
mental  and  bodily  symptoms  met  with  in  the  disease  ; 
and  although  sexual  excess  may  at  some  time  have 
been  indulged  in,  it  ceri.ainly  had  not  been  for  some 
time  before  admission,  and  the  la])Ee  fiom  virtue  had 
been  of  short  duration.  One  other  point  was  Uie 
recurrence  of  menstmation  after  an  absence  of  two 


years.  I  have  met  with  two  or  three  female  cases 
of  general  paralysis  in  which  the  meaatruation  has 
been  maintained  throughout ;  but  in  this  case  I  was 
surprised  to  find  a  re-establiEhment  without  any 
special  physical  change  or  mental  improvement 

Ga»e  of  general  paralyais  in  a  young  tingle  woman, 
with  acute  course. — -This  case  is  that  of  a  single  woman, 
est.  27,  machinist,  maternal  uncle  insane,  sister  diod 
of  pbthisisj  first  attack  of  iosanity,  Bupposed  cause 
being  the  removal  of  a  tumour  under  chloroform 
seven  or  eight  weeks  before  admission.  Several 
alight  epileptiform  fits  came  on,  and  were  followed  by 
great  hesitation  in  speech,  loss  of  memory,  senseless 
laughter,  and  loss  of  power  of  lower  extremities.  On 
admission,  in  1883,  she  was  reported  to  be  suffering  fi-om 
an  icbthyotic  condition  of  skin,  her  tonj^ue  and  lips 
were  tremulous,  marked  hesitation  in  speech,  the  re- 
flexes were  cormaL  She  had  hallucinations  of  hearing, 
and  was  emotional.  Although  there  was  no  marked 
exaltation,  yet  she  would  always  say,  however  feeble 
she  might  be  in  gait,  that  she  was  "  all  right."  Later, 
she  was  constantly  yawning,  the  reflexes  became 
exaggerated,  the  right  pupil  the  larger ;  she  became 
restless,  dirty,  and  desti-uctive,  so  that  she  Jiad  to  be 
sent  into  another  ward.  By  the  end  of  January,  1884, 
she  was  bed-ridden,  and  rapidly  sank,  after  diarrhcea 
came  on.  Thus  her  case  was  acute  and  typical, 
although  occurring  in  a  single  young  woman. 

General  paa-ah/sis  in  a  woman,  /oUowing  vrorry. 
— M.  M.,  single,  st.  S3,  schoolmistress,  admitted 
July,  1879,  no  insane  relations;  first  attack  of  insanity, 
said  to  be  due  to  over-work  and  anxiety ;  and  it  is 
certain  (hat  she  had  had  a  very  great  deal  of  worry 
and  pecuniary  trouble  for  a  year  or  more  before  she 
broke  down.  She  was  said  to  have  had  convulsions 
before  the  change  in  her  disposition  took  place,  there 
being  doubt  as  to  whether  they  were  epileptic.     On 
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(ulmisston  she  Lad  many  delusions ;  she  thougbt  she 
was  being  poisoned,  and  that  she  and  those  about  her 
were  dead  ;  she  was  obstinate  about  her  food,  and  was 
negligent  of  personal  cleanliness ;  she  had  halluci- 
nations of  sight  and  hearing  by  day  and  night ;  she 
feared  debt,  and  said  she  would  sooner  die  than  owe, 
"Within  one  week  of  her  admission  she  was  served 
with  a  writ,  and  this  caused  a  great  deal  of  mental 
disturbance  ;  she  remained  excited  for  some  days,  and 
had  to  be  put  in  a  padded  room.  In  August  she  is 
reported  to  have  been  feeble  in  memory,  the  halluci- 
nations of  hearing  being  very  marked,  the  patient 
alleging  that  ahe  had  heard  conversations  between  the 
doctors  and  her  enemies.  At  the  end  of  August  she 
had  a  fit,  in  which  both  sides  were  convuhed,  but  there 
was  no  coma  nor  paralysis  ;  she  remained  for  a  time 
dazed,  but  on  the  fourth  day  became  maniacal  and 
violent,  and  continued  ao  nearly  a  week.  After  the 
excitflment  there  were  signs  of  pliysical  weakness,  an<l 
her  mind  and  memory  were  very  feeble,  so  that  she 
had  to  remain  in  bed.  In  the  middle  of  October  she 
had  another  lit,  being  excited  after  it,  the  excitement 
being  followed  by  right  hemiplegia,  speech  and  memory 
being  very  defective.  In  December  and  January  she 
had  other  fits  at  irregular  intervals,  the  j>eouliarity  of 
these  fits  being,  that  after  a  short,  sharp  set  of  con- 
viitsionB  the  patient  was  quiet  for  an  hour  or  two, 
then  became  maniacal ;  during  this  period  she  showed 
few  signs  of  paralysis  of  the  right  side,  although  her 
speech  was  still  thick.  After  a  few  days  of  excite- 
ment she  became  quiet  and  remained  in  her  bed, 
suffering  from  right  hemiplegia.  There  waa  no 
material  change  till  the  28th  of  March,  when  she  waa 
more  sensible  than  usual,  recognised  the  doctor,  and 
aaid  it  waa  "  blessed  Easter-tide."  After  dinner  ahe  wai 
seized  with  convulsions  of  the  left  arm  and  leg,  head 
drawn  to  left  shoulder ;  the  fits  were  clonic,  lasting 
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from  a  frw  Beeonds  to  several  minutes.     The  eye-balla 

turned  first    to   the  right  and  then  to  the  left ; 

increase  of   temperature   at   first,   although 

day  the   left    half   of   the  body  was   1 

excess  of  tbe  right.      Fost-mortetik :  adhesions  of  n 

branea,  especially  in  first  and  second  frontals, 

ing  fi'ontal,  and  parietal,  left  side ;  in  right,  a 

first  frontal  and  ascending  frontal ;  brain  46  oz 

13j  oz.  ;  kidneys  small,  wasted. 

GmxfTal  ]>aralysis  in  a  Koman.  fiichi/meniitr 
gitit. — A.  B.,  married,  let.  fifty;  one  sister  died  of 
puerperal  insanity,  another  of  delirium  tremens.  This 
patient  had  had  no  previous  attack  of  insanity, 
and  the  present  cause  is  supposed 
anxiety  almut  her  husband's  business  matters,  tw 
years  previously.  This  illness  began  with  sleeplea 
nesa  and  depression  six  months  before  adm' 
she  then  hecame  weak-minded  and  forgetful,  at  timekf 
talked  inceaaantly,  at  other  times  was  restless  and  I 
irritable,  talking  in  the  wildest  way  of  her  being  I 
connected  with  the  Eoyal  TTamily,  On  admission, 
July  31,  1883,  she  refused  fooil  and  had  to  be  fed 
with  a  stomach  pump  ;  she  constantly  pulled  off  her 
clothes  ;  her  speech  was  thick,  tongue  and  lips  tremu- 
lous, right  pupil  the  larger,  patella  reSaiL  well  marked, 
considerable  exaltation  of  idetta,  especially  about 
money )  she  became  very  feeble  on  her  legs,  her  arti- 
oulation  became  worse,  and  memory  for  present  things 
defectiva  On  the  24th  of  October  of  the  siune  year 
she  had  a  series  of  convulsive  fits,  from  which  she 
rallied  a  little ;  but  her  breathing  becoming  implicated, 
she  sank  and  died  on  the  3rd  of  November.  In  this 
case,  post  mortem,  was  found  great  wasting  of  e 
convolutions,  especially  about  the  junction  of  parietal 
with  occipital  regions  on  both  sides;  there  v 
pachymeningitis  on  the  left  side,  with  general 
of  both  frontal  regiona.     The  rest  of  the  be 
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was  only  fifty,  her  appearance  was  that  of  at  least 
aixtj  ;  the  Bymptonis  were  very  characterifltic,  there 
heing  progressive  weak-mindednesB,  exaltation  of  ideas, 
restless  deHtructiveoess,  associated  with  lingual  and 
labial  tremor,  loss  of  power,  convulaions,  and  death. 

General  paralysis  in  an  old  viam.  Pacliymimin- 
gilie. — S.  B.,  Hit.  sixty-one,  but  with  an  aspect  of  a 
man  of  seventy,  uairied,  en  artist,  no  insane  rela- 
tions ;  no  previous  attack  of  insanity,  the  present 
one  dating  back  six  months,  supposed  to  be  Hue 
to  pecuniary  losses,  showing  itself  with  forgetfulncss 
of  small  things  ;  he  became  incoherent  and  cliildish, 
losing  himself  in  his  own  house,  mistaking  his  rela- 
tions, find  neglecting  the  decencies  of  society,  rest- 
less, tidgcty,  rubhiiig  his  head  with  his  hands.  On 
admission,  November  22nd,  1883,  tliere  was  great 
tremulousness  of  lip  and  tongue,  with  hesitation  of 
speeeh.  Aftei'  admission  he  became  more  restless  and 
interfering,  and  at  the  same  time  he  lost  mental 
power.  A  month  after  admission  he  had  a  series  of 
convulsive  seizures,  from  which  he  again  recovered, 
but  he  was  left  distinctly  weaker  in  mind  after  the 
oonvuisions.  At  the  end  of  January  he  had  a  further 
series  of  fits,  from  which  again  he  recovereiJ.  Mental 
and  physical  weakness  increased,  and  he  died,  pachy- 
meningitis being  found  post  mortem. 

The  above  case  is  a  good  exara}de  of  the  difficulty 
which  may  arise  in  distinguishing  between  senile 
weak-mindedneaa  and  general  paralysis  of  the  insane, 
and  the  diagnosis  can  scarcely  be  considered  complete 
till  the  post-mortem  exsmination.  My  opinion  that 
it  was  general  paralysis  was  founded  upon  the  pro- 
gressive weak-mindedness,  restlessness,  trem 
of  tongue  with  hesitatio 
the  i-ecumng  convulsive 
manent  paralysis. 
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General  paralysis  with  simple  progres- 
sive  dementia. — As  I  have  said,  the  natural  niental 
termination  of  general  panilysis  ia  weak-mindedneas, 
but  in  some  cases  this  ia  developed  without  any  ioter- 
nietliat«  stages  of  excitement  or  depression.  This 
may  follow  in  cases  beginning  with  convulsions,  or  it 
may  occur  in  cases  such  as  that  about  to  be  described, 
without  any  definite  explanation.  The  weak-minded- 
ness may  show  itself  us  simple  loss  of  memory,  as 
loaa  of  power  to  accommodate  one's  self  to  one's 
surroundings,  or  as  a  childish  emotional  condition, 
or  as  one  of  boyish  frolicksomeneas,  or  as  cowardice. 

The  foUowing  case  of  general  paiulysis  with 
simple  progressive  dementia  is  a  fair  example.  E. 
M.,  married,  set.  46,  merchant;  no  insane  relations, 
mother  died  paralysed,  one  brother  died  of  apoplexy. 
This  was  the  first  attack,  the  cause  being  great 
money  losses  and  anxiety  about  his  family.  He 
had  always  been  temjierate  and  hard-working.  He 
had,  as  his  first  sign  of  mental  degeneration,  a 
convulsive  seizure  two  and  half  years  before  he 
was  considered  insane.  His  present  illness  began 
with  incoherence  and  confusion  di  thought  and  speech ; 
he  was  unable  to  enter  into  any  rational  conversation, 
and  had  a  vacant  expression  of  face.  On  admission, 
September,  1880,  he  was  stout  and  expressionless, 
with  feeble  power  of  reaction  and  negligent  of  his 
personal  appearance.  His  optic  discs  were  found  to 
be  in  a  state  of  grey  atrophy.  The  reflexes  were 
exaggerated,  and  nearly  all  the  muscles,  both  of  face 
and  limbs,  were  found  to  be  unduly  irritable  to  the 
electric  current  Bodily  this  patient  improved,  so 
that  he  beoame  more  than  one  stone  heavier  in  seven 
months,  but  mentally  he  grew  weaker;  the  right  pupil 
was  larger  than  the  left,  and  reacted  to  occoninioda- 
tion,  but  not  to  light.  There  was  great  tremor  of 
facial  muscles  and  hesitation  in  speech.     This  gtatient 
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exhibited  a  inetital  peculiarity  wliich  is  uot  uncom- 
monly seen  in  general  paralytica,  bo  that  there  was 
a,  temjiorary  and  limit«d  re-establish  in  ent  of  the 
intellect;  and  although  lie  got  progressively  weaker 
in  mind,  he  occasionally  brightened  up  and  re- 
cognised his  fi-iends  and  relations,  and  could  even 
understand  his  position  as  a  patient  in  an  asylum. 
Such  periods  of  remission  are  not  uncommonly  fol- 
lowed by  convulsions  or  exaggeration  of  mental  weak- 
ness. By  February,  1883,  the  patient  became  greatly 
emaciated,  and  there  was  contraction  of  his  neck  and 
lower  extremities.  He  spent  most  of  bis  time  in  an 
nnconsciouB  state.  At  the  end  of  February  he  had  a 
Bevere  series  of  epileptiform  fits,  and  died  Post-mor- 
tem ;  the  brain  weighed  44  oz. ;  great  excess  of  fluid 
in  membranes  and  in  ventricles;  adhesions  of  mem< 
branes  to  cortex ;  on  both  frontal  convolutions  and  on 
the  right  frontal  lobe  there  was  considerable  wasting ; 
the  arteries  at  base  atheromatous  ;  the  aorta  extremely 
atheromatous ;  both  kidneys  peeled  badly,  the  rest  of 
the  viscera  were  normal,  except  that  the  lungs  were 
oudematous. 

General  paraiytiis  with  melancholic 
symptoms. — A  great  deal  has  recently  been  written, 
more  especially  by  Voisin,  on  the  subject  of  general 
paralysis  with  hypochondriacal  and  melancholic  symp- 
toms, and  I  think  he  deserves  credit  for  pointing  out 
the  number  of  patients  who  die  from  tliis  variety  of 
the  disease,  and  who  have  never  shown  any  of  the  more 
usual  symptoms  accompanying  it.  I  find  that  the  gene- 
ral practitioner  looks  upon  exaltation  of  ideas  and  the 
inequality  of  pupils  as  the  two  pathognomonic  signs 
of  general  paralysis ;  but  asylum  physicians  must  all 
have  been  struck  with  the  cases  which  are  admitted 
into  an  asylum  obstinately  refusing  food,  losing  flesh, 
and  causing  anxiety  from  their  feebleness,  and  in 
the  end  dying.     Some  such  coses,  with  care  and  by 
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meana  of  artificial  feeding,  rapidljr  improve,  ajid  Uie 
pLjsiciaii  looks  for  recovei-y  ;  but,  instead  of  tliat,  the 
patient,  becoming  fat,  also  becomes  weak-minded.  It 
is  then,  perhaps,  noticed  that  there  is  inequality  of 
pnpils,  tottering  gsit,  and  marked  loas  of  expresafon. 
There  has  been  difficulty  from  the  very  onset  to 
get  the  patient  to  put  hui  tongue  out  or  to  speak, 
hence  the  condition  of  tremor  has  not  been  noticed. 
In  Bucb  Eui  instance,  if  fits  occur,  the  case  is  cleared  up; 
but  if  not,  it  must  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  dementia 
coasecutive  to  melancholia.  In  all  these  casrs  death 
resulfs,  and  both  doctor  and  friends  are  astonished  at 
the  fatal  result.  Some  cases  do  not  recover  at  all, 
but  pass  from  melancholy  to  extreme  physical  weak- 
ness, or  deatJ),  the  whole  period  of  the  process  bemg 
but  a  few  months. 

In  looking  over  the  records  of  the  deaths  of 
patients  in  Bothlem,  I  meet  with  many  that,  I  am 
now  sure,  belonged  to  the  class  of  melancholia  with 
genei-al  paralysis  which  were  not  then  recognised  as 
such,  although  I  used  to  point  out  that  a  certain 
number  of  melancholic  patients  always  died,  and 
without  what  appeared  to  be  sufficient  pathological 
cause.  The  subjoined  case  is  a  typical  one  of  the 
kind.  John  C,  admitted  January,  1874,  married, 
let.  47,  merchant,  no  insane  relations;  first  attack  of 
insanity,  which  luid  lasted  six  weeks,  caused  by  loss 
of  money  and  anxiety,  and  b^an  with  the  loss  of 
identity.  He  refused  to  take  food  because  he  believed 
he  could  not  afford  it,  and  also  because  he  thought 
people  were  trying  io  poison  him.  After  admission 
he  was  reported  as  silent  and  obstinate,  refusing  his 
food,  negligent  of  his  person,  and  sleepless.  He  Lad 
to  be  fed  artificially.  There  was  a  history  of  a  con- 
vulsive seizure  during  the  early  part  of  his  illness, 
lie  slowly  lost  strength,  but  remained  perverse  «o<L 
uielancholv.      I  was  unable  to  disi 
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bia  physical  deterioration,  and  for  the  difliciilty  in 
breathing  which  came  on.  He  sank  and  died  in 
March  the  same  year.  PoKt-mortem  ;  brain  fifty 
otraces  ;    dura  mater  adhen^nt ;    somewhat  thickened 

■  ftrathnoid  with  many  opaque  patches  ;  subarachnoid 
fluid  in  great  excess ;  considerable  wastiiig  of  con- 
TolutionB,  the  right  frontal  lobea  being  most  reduced ; 
Teasels  at  base  atheromatous ;  brain  matter  fairly 
firm ;  and  only  othei'  changes  found  in  the  lungs  were 
due  to  pneumonia.  Other  similar  cases  have  occurred 
in  which  convubions  reappeared,  or  in  which  other 
bodiij  symptoms  had  made  themselves  manifest. 

General     parnlrslH    vrltb     little     tongue 

tremori — In  the  opinion  of  one  or  two  of  the  oldest 

physicians  in  oitr  speciality,  tremulousness   of  tongue 

with  hesitation  in  speech  are  the  invariable  symptoms 

of  the  general  paralysis  ;  but  I  would  at  once  give  as 

I  my  opinion  that,  although  this  is  generally  true,  it  is 

Q  example  of  the  more  general  principle  that  the 

ft  most  highly  developed  faculties  suffer  soonest.    Speech, 

?  with  all  the  delicate  control  of  the  tongue,  is  one  of  tha 

I  Iftst  human  acqiiii'ements,  and  in  any  condition  of  pro* 

K  gressive   mental  degeneration  will  suffer  as  a  rule ; 

■  but  there  will  be  exceptions,  which  at  present  are  not 

■  to  be  explained  ;  »nd  I  am  quite  used  to  meet  patients 
lanfferjiig  undoubtedly  from  general  paralysis,  yet  with 
I  little  or  no  tremor  or  hesitation.      The  following  is  a 

■  Tery  good  example, 
mas  A.,  married,  BBt.   43,  ironmonger,  paternal 

f  grandfather  and  maternal  cousin  insane,  plitliisis  pre- 

^Bent  on  the  paternal  side.    His  first  attack  of  insanity, 

which  had  lasted  three  months,  could  not  be  attributed 

D  any  definite  cause.     It  began  by  great  irritability 

extravagance,   with  sleeplessness,  and  ideas  that 

fraa   possessed   of  immense  irealth    aud   power; 

lat  he  had  received  revelations  from  Ood,  and  that 

e  was  maiTied  to  most  of  the  duchesses  in  England. 


Both  pupils  were  contracted,  but  reacted  to  light  aud 
accommodation  ;  tongue  clean,  moist,  and  very  slightlj, 
if  at  all,  tremulous;  his  walk  was  ataiucj  the  reflexes 
normal;  his  hand-writing  shaky  and  abbreviated;  but 
hia  speed)  as  clear  as  possible  ;  and  his  facial  muscles 
without  loss  of  expression.  This  isase  lias  dow  been 
five  months  under  observation  ;  I  am  convinced  that 
tlie  patient  ia  suffering  from  general  paralysis,  and 
yet  there  is  no  marked  change  in  expression  of  face, 
nor  is  there  hesitation  in  speech. 

Spinal  genernl  paralysis. — There  is  a  group 
of  cases  in  which  either  the  paralytic  symptoms 
precede  the  mental  symptoms,  or  in  which  they  are 
very  much  more  pronounced.  In  cases  already  re- 
ported it  will  have  been  remarked  that  most  of 
those  which  terminated  fatally  exhibited  paralysis 
of  the  lower  extremities  more  or  less ;  and  I  be- 
lieve the  process  of  degeneration  is  one  affecting 
the  whole  nervous  tissues,  and,  therefore,  sure 
to  implicate  the  spinal  cord,  if  the  disease  lasts 
long  enough.  A  question,  which  at  present  I  am  not 
in  a  position  to  discuss,  has  been  referred  to  recently 
by  Dr.  Mickle,  for  since  Ferrier  has  elaborated  his 
ideas  on  the  localisation  of  function  in  the  cortex  of 
the  brain,  observers,  of  general  paralysis  of  the  insane 
have  sought  to  localise  degenerations,  representing  the 
special  lines  of  weakness  met  with  in  these  cases.  It 
would  be  of  some  importance  to  be  able  to  say  of  the 
patient  with  general  paialysis  associated  with  tabes, 
tliat  degeneration  would  be  found  in  such  and  such  a 
part  of  the  motor  area ;  or  that,  if  the  case  Ije  one  with 
changes  in  the  lateral  columns,  another  part  of  the 
cortex  would  be  affected.  That  this  will  be  demon- 
strated sooner  or  later  I'  feel  sure.  The  following 
cases  are  examples,  Jlrsl  of  general  paralysis  asso- 
ciated with  ataxic  symptoms;  the  second,  of  those  in 
whom  the  syinptoms  pointed  to  a  change  in  the  lateral 
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colunms,  which  post-mortem  examination  confirmed. 
The  first  group  may  again  be  divided  into  those  in 
■which  fttaxy  preceded,  and  those  in  which  it  developed 
■with  or  after  the  general  paralysis. 

The  following  case  is  an  example  of  ataxy  pre- 
ceding general  paralysis,  which  exemplifies  very  well 
the  progressive  nature  of  the  degeneration ;  the 
patient  not  only  had  typical  ataxy,  but  became  both 
blind  and  deaf,  and  showed  symptoma  of  bulbar 
paralysis.  S.  M.,  married,  ret.  47,  merchant,  no 
insane  relations,  mother  died  asthmatic,  no  known 
cause  for  the  illness.  The  first  symptoms  showed 
themselves  at  the  end  of  1877,  when  he  refused  to  see 
people,  and  threatened  to  drown  himself.  He  had 
increasing  difficulty  in  expressing  hia  ideas,  became 
altered  in  manner,  hia  memory  failed,  and  even  then 
had  a  habit  of  letting  his  saliva  run  from  bis  mouth. 
Before  admission  he  became  reckless  in  business,  and 
emotional,  especially  at  night,  when  he  would  bellow 
for  hours  together.  On  admission  he  thought  every 
oae  was  against  him,  he  refused  food,  had  exaltation 
of  ideas,  thickness  of  speech,  and  ataxic  walk, 
which  had  been  present  some  year  or  more;  there 
was  some  nystagmus.  Two  months  after  admission 
he  was  reported  to  be  more  shaky  on  his  legs,  and 
optic  discs  to  be  partly  atrophiedi  later  he  had  a  slight 
attack  of  faintness  followed  by  slight  loss  of  power  in 
left  thigh;  patella  reflex  was  absent.  At  the  end  of 
1878  both  discs  were  described  aa  markedly  atrophic, 
and  deafness  was  also  noted.  Although  feeble,  he 
was  restless,  constantly  trying  to  move  rapidly  about 
In  November  he  had  a  fit,  and  from  that  time  lost 
power  rapidly.  After  the  fit  he  was  reported  to  be 
unconscious,  the  tongue  dry  and  brown,  pulse  74, 
axillary  temperature  98°,  auiface  temperature  of  fore- 
head, right  Hide,  93-8°,  left,  94'6°;  there  was  twitching 
I   of  the  right  aide,  inability  to  swallow,  left  pupil  larger 
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both  pupils  being  iiieensible  to  light.  Tbe  patient 
died,  the  brain  exhibiting  wasting  with  soma  adhesions, 
the  cord  showing  evidences  of  changes  in  the  posterior 

In  the  next  case  ajmptoma  of  rapid  general  para- 
lysis and  ataxy  have  developed  together.  Thomas 
J.  B.,  married,  et.  5\,  clerk,  no  insane  relationu  j 
first  attack  of  insanity,  supposed  to  depend  on  intem- 
perance,  although  he  has  been  temperate  for  the  \&at 
two  years.  A  slight  attack  of  depression,  lasting  one 
week,  occniTed  two  years  ago,  at  the  time  when  he 
became  teetotal.  He  has  had  two  severe  fidls,  but 
there  are  no  signs  of  local  head  injury.  The  first 
symptoms  of  this  attack  occurred  three  weeks  before 
his  admission,  on  September  31st,  1B83,  when  he 
became  strange  in  manner,  unable  to  attend  to  his 
business,  sleepless,  with  exaltation  of  ideas,  believing 
himself  to  bo  a  very  great  man,  able  to  compose 
poetry,  and  paint  pictures  at  least  fit  for  the  Academy. 
He  said  his  father  was  the  son  of  a  nobleman. 
He  was  restless,  boastful,  and  encroaching,  con- 
stantly moving  rapidly  about,  and  willing  to  race  or 
fight  with  any  of  the  patients ;  pupils  small,  but 
equal ;  memory  for  recent  events  bad  ;  walk  unateady, 
legs  being  thrown  away  from  the  body  and  falling  on 
the  heels ;  patella  reflexes  absent ;  says  he  does  not 
feel  the  ground ;  on  closing  his  eyes  he  reeled  and  fell 
at  ouce.  There  Wiis  but  Uttle  tremor  about  tbe  lips, 
and  slight  irregularity  or  hesitation  in  speech.  He 
continued  happy  and  contented  with  his  powers, 
making  many  pictures  and  filling  reams  of  pa|ier.  On 
September  2Sth  it  was  reported  that  there  was  diver- 
gence of  eyes  and  consequent  diplopia,  on  account  of 
which  he  kept  right  eyelid  down.  Thei-e  was  marked 
cerebral  giddiness  when  left  eye  was  closed,  no  evi- 
dent changes  visible  in  his  discs.  Siuce  September 
both  bodily  and  mental  weakness  steadily  pixigressed, 
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and  the  case  is  now  a  roarknd  one  of  general  paralysis 
in  an  advancing  stage,  with  atasic  Hymptoma.  So  far 
1  have  never  met  with  a  female  eaae  of  general  para- 
lysis in  which  ataxy  was  marteil  ;  the  same  rule 
BOeming  to  hold  with  this  as  with  ordinary  ataxy, 
that  women  rarely  if  ever  suffer. 

Lateral  sclerosis  or  cord  ivilb  eener»I 
paralysis.— The  next  class  of  cases  is  one  in  which 
I  have  taken  very  special  interest,  the  symptoms  in 
many  particulars  grouping  themselves  regularly,  so 
that  I  am  hopeful  at  all  events  that  this  variety  of 
general  paralysis  will  prove  to  be  not  a  mere  formal 
division,  but  a  natural  class.  The  £rat  important 
peculiarities  which  I  have  encountered  are  that  It 
frequently  occurs  in  women  as  well  as  in  men ;  that 
it  ououra  in  the  single  as  well  as  in  the  married  ;  and 
In  patients  much  younger  than  the  average  age  for 
general  paralysis.  Jn  a  certain  numberof  the  cases  I 
have  met  there  has  been  an  undoubted  history  of 
^philis.  On  the  hodily  side  the  walk  ia  peculiar  and 
spasmodic,  giving  one  the  idea  that  no  sooner  has  the 
foot  touched  the  ground  than  a  reflex  is  immediately 
started,  causing  the  foot  to  jump  suddenly  up ;  the  re- 
flexes are  exaggerated,  clonus  being  at  times  present ; 
optic  disc  chflugea  may  also  occur.  Veiy  frequently 
capillary  stigmata  are  present  over  the  malar  bones, 
and  develop  for  a  time  as  the  disease  progresses. 

Mal&  case  of  general  paralyaw,  wUh  laterai  scle- 
rosis, and  fatal  termination.  —  Francis  B.,  single, 
[Bt.  30,  medical  student,  no  history  of  insanity  ;  lirat 
attack  of  six  months'  duration,  said  to  have  followed 
excesses,  and  a  former  attack  of  syphilis.  The 
first  symptoms  were  change  in  disposition,  oddness 
in  behaviour,  and  absence  of  mind.  He  had  always 
been  vain  about  his  appearance  and  his  powers, 
and  this  had  developed  into  extreme  exaltation,  so 
that  he    looked  upon   himself  as  a  perfect  paragon. 


notwithBtanding  the  fact  that  lie  had  failed  to  pass 
even  hia  preliminary  examination.  On  admission, 
September,  1881,  he  was  a  man  of  medium  height, 
Bquarelf  built,  fair  complexion,  'witlt  bright  malar 
oapilluty  congestion.  His  walk,  although  constant, 
was  of  the  jerky  kind  I  have  described,  the  patella 
reflexes  exa^erated,  the  pupils  unequal,  the  right 
being  the  larger,  both  reacting  to  accommodation,  but 
slightly  only  to  light.  For  twelve  months  he  slowly 
developed  weak- minded  uesa,  great  hesitation  in 
sjioech,  the  facial  and  lingual  tremors  being  exti-eme, 
and  his  whole  appearance  being  one  of  great 
nervous  irritability,  the  very  approach  of  any  one 
causing  him  to  give  a  general  start.  Ho  lost  control 
over  his  bladder  and  rectum,  and  slowly  became 
indiffei-ent  to  his  surroundings,  neither  reading  nor 
associating.  By  October,  1882,  he  was  quite  iinabla 
to  walk  alone,  and  could  not  articulate  a  single  word, 
was  very  wet  and  dirty,  and  the  lower  extremitieB 
were  becoming  contracted.  From  this  time  he  lost 
ground  steadily,  and  died  in  March,  1883.  Fosfr. 
mortem  :  excess  of  subarachnoid  fluid,  with  opacities 
of  that  membrane ;  the  membranes  peeled  readily,  but 
left  both  frontals  rough,  especially  the  left ;  ventricles 
large,  containing  excess  of  fluid ;  brain  weighed  forty- 
four  ounces ;  cord  wasted,  with  very  well-marked  de- 
generation in  the  lateral  columns. 

Female  case,  with  lateral  aclerom»  of  yevieral  para- 
lyaie,  a/nd  fatal  termination. — Edith  C,  married, 
set.  35,  printer's  wife,  no  history  of  insanity  in  the 
family  ;  fii-at  attack  of  six  weeks'  duration.  This 
jwtient,  although  married,  had  no  chiidren,  and  in 
this  part.icular  resembles  several  other  cases  I  have 
met  with,  in  whom  the  symptoms  of  general  parar 
lysis  have  been  associated  with  childless  marriage. 
She  was  admitted  in  March,  1883,  the  first  symp- 
loms    having    been    fulso    accusations    against    her 
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husband.  SLe  then  became  incoherent  and  restless, 
wandering  about  in  her  night  -  dress,  saying  her 
husband  wanted  to  poison  her.  She  was  excitable, 
and  had  esalted  ideas  about  riches ;  thought  there 
WHS  some  chloroform  in  her  husband's  brain,  that  he 
was  mad,  and  that  she  vas  a  duchess.  On  admis- 
sion she  had  hallucinations  of  taste  ;  the  pupils  were 
extremely  amall  but  equal,  and  this  is  noteworthy.  In 
these  cases  the  pupils  are  frequently  pin-points,  and 
equal,  reacting  but  very  slightly.  She  slept  badly,  her 
walk  was  ehaky  and  unsteady,  and  reflexes  were  greatly 
cxaggei'ated.  The  ophthalrooscopio  examination  did 
not  show  any  changes.  After  admission  she  steadily 
got  more  feeble  in  gait,  more  tremulous  in  speech, 
with  difficulty  of  swallowing,  and  loss  of  power  over 
bladder  and  reotimi.  In  May  of  the  same  year  she 
had  an  epileptiform  attack  with  general  couviilsions, 
but  the  Bymptoma  were  most  marked  on  the  right 
side.  From  this  time  she  lost  power  and  sank. 
Post-mortem  :  great  general  wasting  of  convolutions, 
especially  of  the  ascending  fi'ontal,  right  side;  adhesions 
of  membranes  of  first  right  frontal ;  great  dilatation 
of  lateral  ventricles ;  brain  weighed  forty-four  ounces  ; 
cord  wasted,  with  marked  changes  in  the  lateral 
columns ;  other  viscera  healthy,  except  atheromatous 
condition  of  arch  of  aorta.  This  last  case  is  one  o£ 
about  ten  that  I  have  now  met  with,  in  which  the 
ordinary  mental  symptoms  of  general  paralysis,  with 
exaggeration  of  reflexes  and  exaltation  of  ideas,  have 
occurred  in  married  women  of  middle  age ;  and  I  hop9 
to  collect  my  observations  on  these  cases  in  a  future 
number  of  the  Guy's  Hospital  Reports. 

CoMs  with  remiseioiii.—Ja  many  cases  of  general 
paralysis,  which  have  begun  with  the  wildest  maniacal 
excitement,  this  passes  off,  to  be  replaced  by  a  period 
of  arrest  or  even  remission  of  the  symptoms;  and  it  ia 
important  to  remember  that  the  remission  may  appear 
v-14  i 
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to  be  BO  complete  that  patiente  are  discharged  recovered, 
only  to  be  readmitted  in  a  much  more  advanced  stage  of 
the  disease.  The  remiasiona  may  be  of  variable  length, 
rarely  lasting  more  than  twelve  months.  They  occur 
more  frequently  in  those  cases  in  which  the  symptoma 
have  been  acutely  maniacal ;  they  very  rarely  occur 
more  than  once  in  any  single  case.  I  can  only  re- 
member one  patient  in  whom  there  was  more  than  one 
distinct  remission.  These  remissions  are  rarely  com- 
plete, one  or  other  of  the  bodilyor  mental  symptoms  per- 
sisting ;  and  I  should  say  from  toj  experience,  that 
the  tremor  of  li])s  and  tongue,  if  once  established,  rarely, 
if  ever,  passes  off;  pupil  irregularity  may  pass  off,  a£ 
weU  aa  changes  in  the  reflexes  or  exaltation  of  ideas. 
Tiie  only  case  in  which  cure  of  general  paralysis  seemed 
to  me  to  have  occurred  was  that  of  McC;  but  I  regret 
to  say  that  recently  I  have  evidence  that  he  is  again 
suffering  from  some  obscure  nervous  disease,  there- 
fore I  can  scarcely  claim  him  as  an  undoubted  cure. 

The  following  ia  hia  case:  D.  McO.,  married, 
(et  50,  railway  agent,  no  insane  inheritance ;  the 
first  attack  of  insanity  requiring  seclusion,  although 
he  had  been  peculiar  four  yeara  before ;  cause  said  to 
have  been  over-work ;  was  sober  and  industrious,  all 
ideas  of  syphilis  being  repudiated.  The  Jirat  symp- 
toms were  those  of  excitement,  with  incohei'ent 
rambling  convei'sation,  exaltation  of  ideas  both  as  to 
wealth  and  station;  was  benevolent  with  hia  exaltation, 
ofTering  to  benefit  all  his  friends  with  thousands  of 
pounda.  He  believed  that  he  had  a  secret  which  waa 
for  tJie  benetit  of  the  human  race.  On  admission, 
October,  1879,  he  talked  incessantly,  with  the  wildest 
exaltation  ;  was  sleepless,  haggard,  worn,  ajid  i-eat- 
less,  being  unable  to  stand  still  for  a  minute.  He 
was  treated  with  hyoscyamine  for  a  time  without  any 
benefit.  He  was  incoherent,  and  his  left  pupil  waa 
very  much  larger  than  hia  right.   He  informed  me  that 
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a  London  oculist  had  told  him  it  was  due  to  syphilis  ; 
but  he  indignantly  denied  ever  having  that  disease. 
His  speech  was  hesitating,  and  he  got  worse,  although 
his  general  health  improved  ;  he  took  several  hours  to 
finish  a  short  letter.  In  December  of  the  same  year  an 
inquisition  was  held,  at  which  well-known  phyaicians 
gave  evidence  to  the  effect  that  he  was  suffering  from 
general  paralysis,  and  not  likely  to  recover.  He  wtis 
wet  and  dirty  at  times,  and  his  memory  became 
progressively  weaker.  On  January  20,  1880,  a  i»r- 
liuncle  on  the  hack  of  his  neck  began  to  form,  and, 
rapidly  spreading,  caused  an  enoiTaous  swelling,  fol- 
lowed by  sloughing,  which  extended  from  the  nape  of 
the  neck  to  both  shoulder-blades.  No  sugar  in  the 
ne  was  discovered.  From  the  time  of  tlie  appearance 
of  this  carbuncle  his  mental  symptoms  improved,  and 
by  the  20th  of  March  he  was  much  improved  men- 
tally and  bodily.  He  was  sent  to  Witley,  and  after 
that  he  was  on  iaave  till  the  end  of  May,  when  he  waa 
discharged  welL  Some  months  later,  after  repeated 
applitations,  a  supersedeas  was  granted  by  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  and  once  more  he  was  allowed  to  manage 
his  affairs,  and  till  recently  was  considei-ed  by  his 
friends  of  sound  mind  and  body.  Since  then  I  have 
heard  that  he  is  under  treatment  with  anomalous 
paralytic  symptoms,  but  without  mental  disorder, 
the  opinion  of  his  physician  being  that  he  is  suffering 
fifom  some  ayphilitio  nerve  lesion.  As  the  above 
case  has  for  four  years  been  at  large,  and  has  been 
able  to  establish  his  sanity,  after  at  least  five  experts 
of  distinction  had  considered  him  as  a  general  para- 
lytic, it  is  sufficiently  noteworthy. 

General   paralysis    inilh    remUeion.  —  Hi'ury  W., 

married,    set.    37,  silver  chaser,    admitted    February 

9th,  18))1,  no  insane  relations ;  the  first  attack  due  to 

business  anxieties,  and  the   firat   syiuptoms   showed 

F   themselves   two   months   before   admission,    when    lit 
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bought  a  plot  of  land  witliout  being  able  to  pay  for  it. 
He  talked  about  travelling,  and  taking  a  hundred  of 
hiH  frienda  with  liim  ;  be  was  going  to  build  a  large 
house,  become  a  member  of  Parliament,  and  was  fnll 
of  extravagance  and  joyousneas.  On  admiEsion  ho 
was  a  tall,  spare  man,  sleeping,  eating,  and  digesting 
well,  pupils  contracted.  These  conditions  t 
ciated  with  tremor  and  hesitation  of  speech,  and  change 
in  hand-writing,  while  restlessness  was  one  of  the  most 
marked  symptoms.  This  attack  passed  away,  and  i 
ApiTl  of  the  same  year  he  was  sent  down  to  our  coi 
vaiescent  home,  and  then  for  a  month's  leave  of  abseace 
to  his  own  home.  At  the  end  of  his  leuve  be  was  i 
much  recovered  that  he  was  discharged,  his  friends 
being  warned  that  it  was  only  a  remission,  and  that 
the  symptoms  would  probably  soon  start  afresh,  and 
theu  would  he  fatal. 

On  the  18th  of  October,  the  same  year,  he  waa 
brought  back  to  Bethlem,  his  friends  saying  he  had 
slept  well  til!  ten  days  before  admission,  when  ( 
more  he  became  extravagant,  and  possessed  of  false 
ideas  of  the  value  of  money.  He  collected  rubbish, 
thinking  it  was  gold,  talked  with  much  hesitation 
of  speech  about  millions,  and  of  the  hip]>opotami 
he  was  going  to  stock  his  farm  with.  It  was  now 
noticed  that  his  expression  was  dull,  that  there  ■was 
great  tremor  of  lips  and  tongue,  the  pupils  small  and 
equal,  skin  greasy,  speech  clipped  and  hesitating, 
memory  bad;  he  was  very  restless  and  mischievous, 
tearing  up  books  or  clothes.  At  this  time  there  was  i 
no  change  in  his  optic  discs.  In  bodily  health  ha 
improved,  getting  quite  fat  and  healthy-looking,  in  ■ 
which  condition,  with  progressive  loss  of  memory,  he 
remained  till  August,  1882,  when  he  had  a  fit,  the 
temperature  not  being  raised,  and  there  being  but  sli^t 
convulsions  associated  with  the  unconsoioaaness. 
From  time  to  time  he  had  other  fits,  which  were  always 
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of  the  following  nature :  without  warning  of  any 
kind  he  fell  forward  on  to  the  floor,  and  with  alight 
twitchiog  of  all  his  limbs  lay  there  unconscious  for 
from  ten  minutes  to  an  hour,  passing  his  urine  and 
fiecQS  under  him.  His  recovery  was  like  that  of 
one  waking  from  sleep;  and  although  each  tit  left  him 
mentally  weaker,  the  change  was  only  small.  In. 
February,  1883,  his  vision  waa  noticed  to  be  weak,  the 
pupils  still  contracted,  but  not  circular ;  left  optic 
disc  pale,  sharply  defined ;  right  optic  disc  very 
white,  edges  very  sharply  defined ;  knee-jerk  well 
marked.  He  always  replied  that  he  was  "  very  well," 
if  spoken  too.  The  flte  recurred  ;  but  it  was  strange 
that  even  during  the  last  mouth  of  his  life,  on  several 
occasions  he  so  far  collect«d  himself  as  to  be  able  to 
apeak  not  only  cooaiatently,  but  accurately,  about 
Uiings  which  had  happened  in  the  hospital  two  years 
before ;  this  is  only  another  example  of  the  extraor- 
dinary way  in  which  general  paralytica  will  temporarily 
recover  from  almost  any  aym|)toms.  Towarda  the  end 
of  December  of  the  same  year  he  became  unable  to 
swallow,  lost  flesh  rapidly,  and  died.  Fost-mortem  : 
brain  weighed  19  oz.,  there  being  excess  of  subarach- 
noid fluid  ;  but  a  remarkable  absence  of  adhesions 
between  brain  and  membranes ;  the  brain  itaelf  was 
remarkably  firm,  the  cord  firm,  with  a  considerable 
amount  of  fluid  within  the  membranes ;  both  lungs 
congested  posteriorly ;  there  was  atheroma  also  in 
large  amount  in  the  aorta.  This  case  illustrates  what 
has  been  said  about  remissions  ;  and  although  yearly  I 
am  obliged  to  liiseharge  patient*  whom  their  friends 
consider  perfectly  recovered  from  attacks  of  insanity 
which  1  attribute  to  genera!  paralysis,  yet  these  ciirea 
prove  invariably  but  remissions. 

General  paralfsls  of  the  double  form. 
— -CaseB  of  this  variety  were  described  at  the  In- 
tjirnatioiial    Medical    Coiigiess    of     ISSl,    liy    Or.    de 
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Leraaeatre.  Hitherto  tLey  have  not  been  Bufficiently 
recognised  in  England,  It  is,  of  course,  open  to 
objeotora  to  sa^  that  the^  are  011I7  varieties  of  general 
paralysis  with  remissions,  the  period  of  remission  being 
marked  by  typical  reaction  from  the  state  of  exaltation. 

Herbert  F.,  single,  let.  12,  accountant,  no  in* 
sane  relations ;  first  attack  of  insanity,  no  causa 
known.  Admitted,  April,  1883,  the  symptoms  having 
existed  about  six  weeks  ;  they  began  with  nervoosness 
and  twitching,  followed  by  depression  and  threats  of 
Ruicide.  Tliis  soon  was  replaced  by  great  exaltation  of 
ideaa,  and  extravagance.  Ha  believed  himself  rich 
and  powerful,  and  offered  marriage  to  several  ladies. 
Tongue  tremiilous ;  pupils  equal ;  hallucinations  of 
hearing ;  memory  weak ;  sleeps  well ;  excessive  patella- 
reflexes  ;  writing  shaky.  Five  weeks  after  admission. 
he  had  swelling  of  both  legs,  and  some  unhealthy- 
looking  pustules  formed.  In  June  he  was  variable, 
weaker  in  mind,  and  emotiouai  In  September  he 
became  melancholic  and  said  be  had  offended  Ood ; 
but  Again  he  became  emotional,  violent,  and  pussiouate. 
In  February,  188+,  he  was  quiet,  and  had  not  any 
of  the  old  exaltation,  hie  appearance  being  that  of  one 
Buffering  from  melancholy  with  stupor.  His  circula- 
tion was  very  feeble,  his  hands  being  livid  and  con- 
gested. There  was  little  loss  of  expression ;  the 
tremor  of  tongue  and  hesitation  of  speech  were  less, 
yet  he  was  wet  and  dirty.  If  he  had  lieen  seen 
for  the  first  time  in  February,  he  would  hardly  have 
been  recognised  as  a  general  paralytic ;  and  this  is  one 
of  the  chief  characteristics  of  this  variety,  that  it  may 
impi-esn  the  observer  first  as  unmistakable  general 
paralysis,  the  chiinge  in  the  character  of  the  disease 
throws  doubts  upon  the  diagnosis,  and  another  change 
may  confirm  the  first  opinion. 

Such  cases  may  begin  with  melancholia  and  pass 
into  exaltation ;  or  may  begin  with  niauia  anil   pass 
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into   melancholy.      Each   change,   honevei',  shows  in- 
crease of  menial  wealcness. 

I  wish  I  could  give  as  diatinct  groQiia  of  patho- 
logical changes  as  I  have  given  of  clinical  symptoms, 
but  at  present  1  am  not  quite  prepared  to  accept  all     ' 
Dp,  Mickie's  divisions  as  final 

Special  consideration  of  symptom  s.-- 
It  will  now  be  necessary  rapidly  to  run  over  the 
symptoms  which  occur  in  genei"al  pftralyaia,  and  in 
doing  this  I  shall  lirst  discuss  the  bodily  and  then 
the  mental  symptoms.  The  pupils  are  said  to  be 
generally  unequal,  I  shall  give  as  my  experience  that 
in  one  group,  those  associated  with  change  in  the 
lateral  columns  of  the  chord,  the  pupils  are  frequently 
reduced  to  pin-points,  and  in  an  asylum,  if  I  meet  with 
a  case  with  such  smallnesa  of  pupils,  I  at  once  espect 
a  further  development  of  the  symptoms  of  general 
paralysiB.  Inequality  of  pupils  ia  common  but  not 
constant,  vaiying  not  only  in  the  different  stages  of 
the  disease  itself,  but  from  day  to  day ;  the  pupils  are 
at  one  time  eccentric  and  at  another  irregular  in  out- 
line. In  the  later  stages  of  the  disease  they  are  often 
dilated.  In  tabetic  cases  the  reaction  to  liglit  is  de- 
fective, but  to  accommodation  it  may  exist.  I  have  no 
knowledge  of  any  relation  between  dilatation  of  the 
pupil  of  one  side  being  associated  with  any  special 
symptoms,  and  I  sliould  at  once  deny  the  proposition, 
that  with  dilatation  of  either  pupil  there  is  constantly 
exaltation  of  ideas.  Fallacies  must  be  guarded  against 
patients  without  genei-al  paralysis  must  be  recognised 
as  sometimes  having  inequality  of  vision  in  their  eyes 
and  inequality  of  pujiils.  I  have  been  misled  for  » 
time  in  patients  who  had  syphilitic  iritis,  and  once 
by  a  patient  with  a  false  eye. 

S(rabiamiw  and  ptosis  are  rare  in  general  para- 
lysis, and  permanent  mydriasis  is  also  rare  unless 
associfllted   with  syphilis.      The  condition  of  the  oplio 


d-!3ci  has  been  discussed  for  years  past,  a 
rienco  at  Bethlem  is  that  in  the  earl_ 
general  paralysis,  whatever  the  variety,  there  is 
certainly  no  constant  change  in  the  discs.  There  is  no 
hyperaimia,  no  grey  degeneration,  nor  any  alteration 
either  in  vessels  or  nervous  tissues.  Later,  and  more 
generally,  changes  begin  to  show  themselves  in  a 
certain  number  of  cases  towards  the  end  of  the 
second  stsge,  and  although  it  is  uncommon  to  find 
any  really  distinct  optic  neuritis,  changes  associated 
with  dimness  of  outline  of  the  disc  and  with  falness 
of  vessels  become  manifest.  Vision  may  or  may  not 
be  affected ;  as  a  rule  it  is  either  vovy  slightly  changed, 
or  the  patient  is  so  weak  in  mind  that  it  is  not  ap- 
preciated. In  about  equal  numbers  those  patients 
suffering  with  tabetic  symptoms  and  those  with  lateral 
sclerotic  Bymptonisare  affected  by  changes  in  the  optic 
disc,  and  in  several  cases  sight  was  completely  lost.  A 
full  account  of  those  changes  which  may  occur  in 
the  optic  discs  will  be  found  in  the  Ophthalmologieal 
Reports  of  1883,  vol.  iii.,  the  reports  being  by  Dr. 
Edmunds,  of  St.  Thomas's,  and  Dr.  Lawford,  clinical 
assistant  at  Bethlem. 

In  my  experience,  hearing  is  not  ho  commonly 
affected,  and  I  have  only  met  with  two  or  three  cases 
in  which  in  the  last  stage  of  general  paralysis  of  the 
insane  beuring  was  lost  almost  entirely. 

As  to  tanle  and  smell,  though  I  have  peraeveringly 
tried  Voisin'a  experiment  as  to  the  loss  of  ability  tis 
detect  the  smell  of  pepper  in  early  general  paralysis,  so 
far  1  have  met  with  very  few  ea.sea  in  whom  tiiis  defect 
was  present ;  I  have  met  recently  with  a  case  of  rapid 
general  paralysis  with  general  ancesthesia  and  progres- 
sive dementia  in  which  pepper  was  not  recognised;  but 
all  the  other  symptoms  were  sufficiently  well  marked, 
and  this  symptom  was  of  no  practical  use  at  alL  Taste 
and  smell,  then,  are  in  my  experience  rarely  affected. 
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^(3xt  in  importance  to  the  pupiln,  and  accordtug  to 
Bome  even  of  tlie  lirst  importance,  is  the  condition  of 
trumulouiinesg  of  lips  and  tongite.  Already  I  have 
said,  that  of  all  muBcular  ao-ordtnations  in  the  body 
those  of  the  lingual  muscles  are  most  highly  organised, 
and  in  degeneration  safier  most  and  earliest.  The 
nature  of  the  tremor  has  been  variouely  described  by 
one  as  fibrillar,  and  by  iinother  as  general.  I  should 
say  that  in  the  earliest  stages  in  which  it  is  present  it 
is  marked  by  a  slight  irregular  want  of  control,  the 
patient  projecting  it  by  little  jerks  at  a  time,  as  if  un- 
certain how  much  force  was  being  used,  and  to  what 
extent  the  tongue  was  protruded.  The  tongue  itself 
oilen  has  lost  its  expression,  and  is  irregular  in  out- 
line ;  as  disease  advances  it  becomes  still  larger  and 
more  flabby,  and  if  protruded  at  all,  will  be  found  to 
rest  on  the  lower  lip  ;  the  tremor  is  less  in  the  morn- 
ing than  during  the  latter  part  of  the  day ;  it  may  bo 
idl  but  absent  after  periods  of  complete  rest,  but  after 
talking,  and  more  especially  after  eating,  it  is  well 
marked.  I  think  it  is  more  manifest,  as  is  also  the 
tremulouaness  in  the  lipa  in  general  paralysis,  with 
changes  in  the  lateral  columns.  With  the  tremor  of 
tongue  and  of  lips  has  to  be  connected  the  clipping  of 
words  ;  this  varies  considerably,  some  patients  scan- 
ning almost  like  those  with  disseminated  sclerosis, 
others  halting  in  speech  or  dropping  the  terminations 
of  the  words.  It  is  interestuig  to  remember  that  the 
change  is  very  similar  both  in  writing  and  in  speech, 
so  that  just  as  there  is  a  dropping  of  letters  thei*  is  a 
clipjiing  of  words. 

Besides  speech  alteration  there  are  other  changes 
in  which  the  tongue  is  affected.  In  the  most 
advanced  cases  great  difficulty  of  swallowing  ajisea, 
and  this  is  one  of  the  causes  of  fatal  accidents  to 
these  patients.  I  have  seen  several  cases  who  have 
introduced  into  their  mouths  large  masses  of  food  or 
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even  big  pieces  of  bone,  which  they  have  managed  to 
get  lodged  at  the  back  of  the  throat,  with  imminent 
risk  of  suffocation.  In  the  early  part  of  the  second 
stage  it  is  not  uncommon  to  get  peculiar  movements  of 
the  jaws,  as  if  the  patient  were  swallowing  his  saliva. 
There  may  be  a  noisy  movement  of  the  lips,  or,  what  is 
most  common,  grinding  of  the  teeth,  which  when  once 
established  rarely  is  lost ;  so  that  patients  becoming 
rapidly  demented  will  grind  their  teeth  for  hours 
together,  making  the  most  objectionable  noise,  and 
by  this  means  eventually  teeth  may  be  broken  or 
forced  from  their  sockets.  The  food  is  swallowed  by 
these  patients  unmasticated,  and  the  appetite,  which  in 
the  earliest  stage  of  general  paralysis  may  be  capricious, 
becomes  insatiable;  the  bowels,  at  first  constipated, 
become  regular  during  the  greater  part  of  the  disorder, 
but  in  the  later  stages  diarrhoea  is  not  uncommon,  masses 
of  undigested  food  being  passed.  I  have  been  unable  to 
discover  any  special  elements  in  the  food,  which  seemed 
to  pass  altogether  unaffected  by  the  digestive  processes. 
The  skin  in  general  paralysis  is  noteworthy.  In 
acute  cases  the  face  is  pallid,  often  waxy ;  later, 
when  expression  is  being  destroyed,  the  skin  becomes 
thicker  and  greasy,  the  greasiness  appearing  most 
about  the  forehead  and  the  nose.  This  is  often  so 
marked  that  on  passing  a  fore-finger  over  the  side 
of  the  nose  and  closing  the  thumb  on  it  the  sensation 
as  of  powdered  French  chalk  is  given.  I  know  of 
no  special  skin  disease  associated  with  general  para- 
lysis, but  in  later  stages  I  have  met  with  irregular 
bullae  appearing  at  different  parts  of  the  body.  In  the 
lateral  sclerotic  variety  I  have  commonly  met  with  a 
great  deal  of  capillary  congestion  over  the  malar  pro- 
minences. The  import  of  this  is  doubtful ;  it  may  merely 
be  a  coincidence,  or  it  may  be  that  general  paiulysis 
and  this  condition  both  occur  in  certain  temperaments  j 
or  it  may  be  that  certain   vaso-motor  paralyses  lead 
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both  to  general  paralysis  and  capillary  congestion ;  bnt 
Htill,  in  this  case  I  do  not  understand  why  the  conges- 
tion should  be  bo  localised.  There  may  be  some  con- 
nection between  these  congestions  and  oth-hcematomata. 
and  pachymeningitis.  I  Lave  rarely  met  with  hyper- 
Featbesia  in  general  paralysis,  but  afuesiKe»ia,  is  com- 
mon. It  may  occur  in  loctilised  patches  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  disease,  and  may  vary  from  day  to  day  in 
the  area  over  which  it  extends.  It  may  pass  offaJto- 
getlier  for  months,  again  to  reappear  in  the  later 
Btages  of  the  disease.  In  some  cases  it  is  ertreme,  so 
that  I  have  known  a  patient  fall  asleep  with  his  hand 
in  front  of  the  fire  till  it  was  completely  roasted;  and 
in  another  case  a  patient  who,  having  a  contraction 
due  to  a  bum  affecting  his  left  arm,  got  a  piece  of 
pumice-stone  and  during  one  night  rubbed  an  inch  or 
more  of  the  web  into  ahole.  This  anceathesia,  I  believe, 
may  alter  the  reaction  of  the  reflexes ;  thus,  on  one 
OQcaaioa,  a  patient  who  for  a.  long  period  had  been,  my 
besteKampte  of  ex^gerated  patella  reflex,  when  tried 
was  found  to  have  lost  this  symptom,  and  on  further 
investigation  I  found  he  was  completely  aniestlietic 
in  his  lower  extremities.  Danger  arises  to  such  cases, 
as  they  are  liable  to  bniise  themselves  unconsciously, 
and  cases  have  been  scalded  to  death  by  getting  into 
a  bath  of  hot  water. 

The  miwcfes  in  general  paralysis  may  remain  well 
nourished  and  active  for  a  long  period.  It  has  been 
said  that  there  is  no  alteration  in  the  electrical  relation- 
ship of  these  muscles,  and  I  must  own  that  the  expe- 
rience gained  in  Bethlera  by  the  use  of  the  currents, 
the  examination  being  made  by  skilled  electricians, 
has  led  to  no  results.  Stray  muscles  here  and  there 
were  found  to  be  losing  power  without  any  definite 
reason  ;  my  own  feeling  is  that  in  most  cases  there  is 
nndue  excitability  in  nearly  all  muscles  during  the  flrst 
stage;  and  that  tiiis  excitability  is  mucli  more  marked 
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in  those  cuttes  wliidi  uft^^rwarda  exhibit  fully  developed 
Bjmptoins  of  lateral  sclerosis,  in  whom,  towarda  the 
end  of  the  disease,  extreme  contraction  of  the  lower 
extremities  takes  place.  For  a  very  considerable  time, 
even  up  to  death,  the  other  cases  maintained  roimded 
limbs,  the  mu$ules  being  of  the  ordlnarj  size ;  although 
with  tbem,  as  with  the  tongue,  I  should  say  there  is  a 
want  of  expression. 

In  the  same  relationship  we  must  look  upon  the 
kand-writiitg,  to  which  symptom  so  much  importance 
has  been  attuched.  As  general  paralysis  adTancea, 
the  patient  becomes  less  able  to  write,  but  there  is 
nothing  abfioluttfly  characteristic  in  the  hand-writing 
itsetC  Tremor  may  occur  with  age,  witli  alcoholism, 
with  paralysis  agitaus,  with  melaucholia,  and  mania  -, 
and  1  have  specimens  of  hand-writing  &om  all  tlie 
nbove  which  are  iudistiDguishabI&  It  ia  istnestiiig 
to  compare  the  hand- writing  of  the  general  paralytic  in 
health  and  in  disease,  there  being  the  same  genraal 
character  in  the  writiog,  although  there  is  the  tremor 
visible  in  both  upstroke  and  downatroke  as  tbe  di»- 
e«se  pn^re^aes;  but  the  shakiness  alone  is  of  oo  im- 
portajice,  uolees  the  terminal  letters  are  noted  to  be 
occnaonally  omitted.  In  a  few  cuses  I  have  seen  a 
marked  improvement  in  legibility  in  band-writing  ia 
early  genera!  paralysis  the  &ict  being  that  patientB 
Sndifg  themselvee  unable  to  write  iiuiokly  have,  on 
this  acmunt,  taken  more  pains  with  whiit  they  did. 
As  the  disease  adva.nces  the  pati«ut  cau  luj  longer 
write  with  a  pen,  but  may  be  able  to  control  a  pencil; 
aod  with  this  the  words  become  man  and  more  abbi«- 
viated,  so  that  wLea  he  is  bed-ri<lden  his  speech  ia 
becoming  indistinguishable^  and  he  is  no  lunger  able 
to  write  at  alL 

The  ba/iia  of  the  general  paralytic  sometimes  b»> 
come  remariubly  brittle :  and  when  I  hear  of  many 
b>uitnirt:s    in   a    ^gle    i>uti«iit    in   an   luqrliuu,   I  aia 
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iorliaed  i-ather  to  blame  the  rihs  than  the  atteud&nta. 
I  have  known  a  general  paralytic  get  a  fractured 
radius  from  a  light  blow  with  a  hair-brush.  Such 
fractures  not  unfrequently  unite  naturally,  and  this 
is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  many  general  paralytics, 
that,  although  they  may  receive  fractures,  develoj) 
bed-sores  or  abscesses,  these  mpidly  heal. 

Besides  the  above  changes  there  is  a  tendency  to 
low  forms  of  inflammation  in  the  subcutaneous  areolar 
tissue,  so  that  in  the  first  place  we  may  meet  with 
sluggish  forms  of  whitlow  or  "mad-fingers;"  or  else 
light  bruises  may  produce  enormous  abscesses,  which 
contain  pus  mixed  with  broken-down  blood.  In  one 
ca.se  a  patient,  simply  by  slipping  out  of  his  bed, 
bruised  the  outer  aide  of  his  thigh,  producing  no 
abrasion  of  skin,  but  within  two  daya  there  waa  an 
enormous  bruise  with  oedema  and  tense  swelling,  ro- 
sembling  a  bad  case  of  phlegmonous  erysipelas,  which 
led  to  a  large  abscess ;  he  recovered,  however, 
without  any  t«id  symptoms,  and  without  sloughing 
of  skip.  On  the  other  hand,  a  patient  died  in 
Bethlem,  and  the  friends  were  ill-satisfied  in  conse- 
quence of  the  bruised  condition  of  his  body  ;  a  slight 
blow  on  the  face  having  caused  an  enormous  sub- 
cutaneous hemorrhage,  and  a  fall  on  his  back  from  a 
bed  having  produced  a  symmetrical  hemorrhage  into 
botli  loins  of  an  extraordinary  amount  No  signs  of 
the  injuty  were  visible  for  two  days,  when  it  was 
noticed  that  both  buttocks  were  becoming  black  ;  the 
patient  sank  suddenly  of  acute  septicemia,  and  post 
vnorieTa  a  felt-like  clot  of  disorganised  blood,  with 
unhealthy  looking  pua,  was  found  between  the  sub- 
cutaneous areolar  tissue  and  the  muscles.  I  believe 
that  the  hamatomata  which  occur  from  time  to  time 
in  the  ears  of  general  paralytics  have  a  similar  origin. 
These  htematomata  are,  in  my  opinion,  more  common 
in  general  paralytics  than  in  other  cases.    I  have  seen 
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them  mora  tLan  once  in  cases  of  chronic  insanity ; 
once  in  insanity  with  phthisis  and  refusal  of  food ;  in 
chronic  mania  with  restless  destructiveness ;  and  in 
secondary  dementia,  with  obstinacy  about  food.  The 
left  ear  is  more  commonly  aSected  than  the  right, 
and  this  certainly  lends  weight  to  the  idea  that  trau- 
matism, in  the  slmpe  of  the  right  hand  of  the  at- 
tendant, has  something  to  do  with  the  Ciiusation.  I 
liave  only  seen  one  case  in  which  a  patient  was  dis- 
charged well,  having  had  marked  hcematomata.  My 
own  feeling  is  that  the  causation  of  these  swellings 
is  altered  condition  of  blood,  and  altered  condition 
of  smaller  vessels,  associated  with  violence  of  some 
kind.  Similar  litemorrhages  certainly  occur  in  other 
parts  of  the  body  vben  violence  has  been  exercised. 

ConvulsioTia  have  been  treated  in  two  ways  by 
those  who  have  written  on  general  paralysis  of  the 
insane,  same  ti'eating  them  as  essential  symptoms  of 
the  disease,  others  considering  them  to  be  complica- 
tions. Without  pretending  to  explain  their  causation 
fully,  I  look  upon  them  as  a  common,  although  not 
essential  symptom,  and  yet  not  as  a  mere  complica- 
tion. The  convulsions  may  be  the  very  first  noticed 
symptoms;  the  first  convulsion  may  be  extremely 
severe,  or  it  may  be  of  a  very  slight  nature.  In  one 
or  two  cases  I  have  the  history  that  patients  have 
had  slight  attacks  of  what  looked  like  the  petit  mal 
of  epilepsy  for  some  time  before  general  paralysis 
became  fully  recognised.  In  one  case  slight  faintness 
followed  by  aphasia  occurred  some  years  before  the 
patient  had  to  be  removed  from  home.  The  convul- 
siona  may  be  at  one  time  eitremely  severe,  and  at 
another  but  very  alight  in  character,  aometimea  being 
mistaken  for  a  mere  faint ;  or  they  not  uncom- 
monly resemble  a  bilious  attack.  It  ia  more 
common  to  meet  with  fits  in  patients  who  have 
become  f;it,  and  who  have  become  quieter,  than    in 
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those  who  have  passed  through  the  tirst  stage 
altogether;  and  in  such  cases  the  fits  will  mark 
a  passage  from  the  first  to  the  second  staga 
The  iitg  maj  be  general,  the  patient  falling  down, 
with  or  without  a  cry,  completely  unconscious,  and  con- 
vulsed all  over  his  body  ;  the  convulsions  may  be  more 
marked  on  one  side  than  on  the  other,  and  they  may 
be  noticed  to  start  always  from  one  spot ;  they  may 
pass  off  in  the  course  of  a  few  seconds,  or  they  may 
recur  on  the  slighest  external  irritation  for  days  toge- 
ther. Some  fits  have  been  called  apoplectic  from 
their  extreme  severity,  and  from  their  more  frequently 
aflecting  one  side  of  the  boJj  only.  Many  patiente 
have  convulsions  on  the  one  side  foUowed  by  temporary 
hemiplegia,  but  X  have  not  been  able  to  trace  any 
relationship  between  the  part  convulsed  and  the  in- 
equality  of  the  pupils  :  although  in  some  cases  I  have 
found  that  the  side  which  was  convulsed,  and  which 
afterwards  became  paralysed,  at  the  onset  of  the  dis- 
ease, was  in  a  more  excitable  condition  electrically 
than  the  opposite.  The  results  of  convulsions  in 
general  paralysis  are  remarkable.  They  pass  ofi'  more 
rapidly  than  if  organic  lesion  were  present,  as  in 
apoplexy  ;  and  less  readily  than  in  ordinary  epilepsy; 
pointing,  it  seems  to  me,  in  many  cases  to  an  inter- 
inediat«  pathological  condition,  to  a  condition  in 
which  the  discharge  arises  in  consequence  of  not 
merely  functional  instability,  but  to  alteration  in  the 
structure  of  the  cortex.  Besides  the  physical  changes 
which  follow  convulsions,  the  mental  deterioration 
which  succeeds  them  is  remarkable,  many  patients 
becoming  rapidly  weaker  and  more  childish  after  each 
fit.  In  one  case  I  have  seen  a  remission  ushered  in 
by  a  fit.  At  the  time  of  the  convulsions  various 
treatments  liave  been  suggested  ;  nitrate  of  smyl  has 
been  given,  but  I  have  failed  to  find  any  good  result 
from  its  administration. 
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From  convulsions  one  naturally  pasHfs  to  a  con- 
sideration ot  the  lem,ferature  in  general  paratysis, 
'I'he  fits  are  almost  invariably  associated  with  altera- 
tionjs  in  temperature,  some  cases  having  a  marked 
increaae  shortly  before  convulsions,  I  have  myself 
been  fortunate  enough,  on  one  or  two  occasions,  to  have 
tjiken  the  temperature  of  a  patient  who  within  the 
hour  liad  convulsions ;  and  in  such  cases  it  was 
usually  two  or  three  degrees  above  normal  My 
experience  is,  that  in  general  paralysis  in  the  earlier 
stages  there  is  very  little,  if  any,  increase  in  tempera- 
tui-e,  except  in  the  acute  cases.  Ahoat  the  period  of 
the  onset  of  fits  there  is  a  tendency  to  irregular 
increases  ;  before,  dnring,  and  after  fits,  the  tempera- 
ture may  be  high.  Between  the  fits  the  temperature 
may  be  normal,  but  not  uncommonly  there  is  a 
tendency  to  increased  temperature  at  night,  and  all 
excitement,  whether  bodily  or  mental  at  this  time,  is 
associated  with  increase  of  temperature.  The  tempera- 
ture varies  irregularly,   and   I  believe  in  many  c 
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e  irregularity  depends  i 
It  is  certain  that  with  bed-si 
inflammations  there  occurs 
In  the  later  part  of  the  disi 
tempei-ature  of  the  morning 
evening  101°  to  102°,  and  if  any  further  i 
it  is  well  to  be  on  the  look-out  for  f 
trouble  likely  to  terminate  the  case, 
extreme  cases  I  have  met  with  sub-normal  tempera- 
tures, so  that  the  thermometer  has  registered  only  96' 
or  97°.  Accidental  circiim stances  may  cause  sudden 
and  marked  increase  of  temperature,  as  was  seen  in 
the  case  I  have  described,  in  which,  with  htemorrhage 
into  the  cervical  region  of  the  cord,  great  increase  of 
temperature  took  place.  Most  of  the  fits  in  general 
paralysis  are  associated  with  sweating,  which  may 
be   partial,    or    unilateral,  or   general  ;    the    extreme 
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amount  of  sweating  which  may  occur  ia  only  to  be 
appreciated  when  once  seen.     I  have  frequently  Been. 
the  development  of  audamina  within  a  few  hours  of  a    ' 
fit.     With  the  sweating,  the  temperature  of  the  body 
rapidly  falls.     Having  taken  gphygroographic  tracings    I 
of  hundreds  of  cases  of  general  paralysis,  I  have  coma   | 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  no  special  fuhi  which  i 
can  be  said  to  be  in  any  way  associated  with  thia  1 
disease.     In  a  few  the  left  ventricle  acts  with  undue    I 
Tigour,  as   if  to   overcome  some   general   i-eaistance 
to  the   circulation,    and  in   a   few    distinctly  febrile 
symptoms  are  present;  but  the  pulse  trace  pointed  to 
nothing  which  can  be  in  any  way  looked   upon  as 
characteristic  in  most  cases  of  general  paralytics. 

The  %1/rvns  again,  which  was  carefully  examined 
by  Dr.  Orichton  Browne,  varies  extremely  from 
,  a  specific  gravity  of  1*010  to  one  of  I'OSS.  In 
the  majority  of  cases  I  found  there  was  excess  oi 
phos])hate3,  and  that  chlorides  might  be  reduced  in 
quantity,  and  that  \irea  was  abundant,  but  uric  acid 
nob  in  excess.  It  is  extremely  difiicult  to  speak  of 
the  quantity  whicli  may  be  passed,  especially  in  the 
later  stages  of  the  disease,  for  the  patients  becoming 
wet  and  dirty  their  escretions  cannot  be  collected. 
Albumin  is  very  rarely  present. 

mental  symptoms.— The  signs  of  general  paraly- 
sis are  simply  evidences  of  progressive  mental  weaken- 
ing ;  and  in  acute  alcoholism  one  sees  produced  tem- 
porarily every  shade  of  mental  symptom  which  may  be 
Been  more  permanently  in  general  paralysis.  Earliest, 
we  meet  with  lot*  of  self-control,  and  latest,  we  come 
to  loss  of  all  bodily  power  ;  emotional  duturbanix  is 
common,  patients  becoming  lachrymose  and  lustful; 
the  will  is  feeble  and  uncertain,  driving  the  patient 
headlong  in  one  direction,  only  the  next  moment  to 
carry  him  in  the  opposite.  Hia  aen-'ies  may  be  per- 
verted, but  hallucinations  are  not  so  coaimon  an 
w— 14 


fTPneral  paralytica  as  among  moat  of  the  other  tyjiea  of 
inBftnity.  The  symptom  by  which  general  pamlyeis 
has  been  best  recognised  ia  that  of  axaltalion  or  of 
gramdeur  ;  and  although  ideas  of  power  and  influence 
ai*  met  with,  as  we  have  seen  under  other  conditions, 
yet  there  is  something  almoxt  characteristic  in  the 
great  ideas  of  the  general  paralytic  The  patient  ia 
a]t<^ether  exuberant ;  he  ia  prepared  for  any  emer- 
gency :  at  one  momE'nt  saying  he  is  a  kins,  and  a.t 
the  next  an  inventor ;  in  one  breath  claiming  the 
queen  for  his  wife,  and  in  the  next  prepared  to  add 
all  the  duchessea  to  his  harem.  There  ia  a  strange 
benevolence  in  most  of  these  cases  ;  they  are  only  too 
anxious  to  share  their  weaJtli  and  bleaainga.  The 
exaltation  may  assume  many  forms,  one  of  the 
simplest  being  represented  by  the  patients  who  tell 
you  they  are  "  all  right,"  and  such  patients  ■will 
tell  you  they  are  as  well  as  ever  tliey  were, 
though  unable  to  stand.  Another  class  ia  chiefly  con- 
cerned about  meals,  and  althougli  a  patient  ia  having 
the  most  ordinary  diet  he  will  tell  you  hia  meal 
Donaista  of  whale  cutlet  and  stufied  elephant.  Such 
patients  may  appreciate  the  folly  of  a  neighbour,  but 
fail  to  see  anything  peculiar  in  their  own  ideas. 
Tlius,  1  have  heard  the  following  conversation  between 
two  general  paralytics  :  "  I  am  king  of  England," 
Boid  one ;  the  other,  turning  with  a  scornful  laugh  to 
me,  said,  "That  man  says  he  is  king  of  England  ;  I  am 
God  Almighty,  and  I  don't  know  hira."  In  the  same 
way  I  have  known  a  medical  paralytic  recognise  the 
disease  in  others  by  the  very  Hyraptoms  from  which 
he  was  suffering  himaelf. 

Grandeur  of  ideas  tail/i  benevolence  is  the  chief 
characteristio  of  the  exaltation  of  general  paralysis. 
The  patients  think  happily,  they  talk  happily,  they 
write  happily,  and  are  altogether  inconsistent  till 
tlie   weak-mindedness    which    comes  on,   loaves  them 
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demented,  although  possibly  still  avitomatically  mut- 
tering of  their  past  glories.  Voisin  says  that  the 
melaneholia  which  may  be  present  with  general 
paralysis  has  genei-ally  a  hypochondriacal  form,  there 
being  three  marked  varieties,  namely,  the  ideas  of 
obstruction  of  the  organs,  the  denial  of  existence,  and 
the  idea  of  reduction  in  size,  what  in  fact  has  been 
caDed  micromania.  The  hypochondriacal  insanity  ia 
thus  described  by  Dr.  Voiain  ;  Tlie  paralytic  hypochon- 
driac has  some  ideas  which  are  rarely  met  with 
outside  general  paralysis;  which  are,  in  fact,  supremely 
absurd  and  appear  suddenly ;  he  ia  unstable,  and  that 
is  what  brings  about  a  delirium  nearly  resembling 
general  paralj'aia.  If  the  mental  symptoms  ai-e  those 
of  dementia,  the  symptoms  are  in  no  way  special,  one 
part  of  the  mind  seeming  to  suffer  more  in  one  case 
than  in  another,  til!  the  disease  so  far  advances  as  to 
reduce  the  patient  to  a  condition  of  complete  dementia 
similar  to  that  met  with  in  the  last  stages  of  the  other 
mental  disorder. 

Diegnosis. — The  fatal  nature  of  this  disease 
makes  it  of  the  utmost  importance  that  a  definite 
diagnosis  should  be  made,  and  I  shall  point  out 
several  sources  of  error,  premising  by  saying  that, 
after  twelve  years'  experience  in  Bethlem,  I  find  the 
utmost  difficulty  in  tracing  the  probable  result  not 
only  in  cases  of  hypochondriasis  wiih  melancholic 
symptoms,  but  in  cases  of  maniacal  excitement  in 
middle-aged  men.  Thei-e  is  not  one  single  patho- 
gnomonic symptom  of  this  disease,  and  in  deciding, 
one  must  form  one's  judgment  by  taking  the  history 
and  the  symptoms  together. 

Alcoholism,  scute  or  chronic,  is  probubly  the  most 
common  cause  of  error.  General  paralysis  may  result 
from  alcohol,  or  alcoholism  may  accom]mny  general 
paralysis.  The  diagnosis  must  depend  upon  the  other 
physical  ^mptoms  and  on  the  history.     The  man  wlio 
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is  an  habitual  druukarJ,  and  who  has  heen  led  into  an 
acute  debauch,  suffers  from  gastric  disturbance  or 
BleeplesanesB,  and  has  no  inequality  of  pupils,  no  change 
in  his  reflexes,  no  greasiness  of  skin,  is  probably  suflFer- 
ing  from  alcoholism  and  not  from  general  paralysis  ; 
time  alone  will  clear  up  to  a  certainty  his  condition. 
The  same  difficulty  has  arisen  from  had  poisoning,  only 
there  the  history  and  the  blue  line,  'with  possibly  some 
affection  of  the  extensor  muscles  of  the  fore-arm,  will 
enahle  you  to  form  a  diagnosis  ;  although  I  believe  lead 
poisoning,  like  alcohol,  may  produce  general  paratysia. 

In  my  experience,  the  most  ditBcult  cases,  after 
these  with  alcoholism,  are  those  suffering  from  ckrvnic 
Tnaniatal  excitement,  and  I  have  frequently  to  retain 
such  patients  for  months,  without  being  able  to 
satisfy  myself  as  to  the  diagnosis.  They  are  restless, 
excited,  loquacious,  joyous,  and  boastful,  and  ■with 
exaltations  they  may  even  be  benevolent,  but  ntore 
frequently  they  are  a^ressive.  Their  appetites  after 
the  earliest  stage  of  sleeplessness  become  enormous  ; 
there  may  be  tremor  of  tongue  and  lips ;  the  pupils 
are  generally  equal ;  the  complexion  is  sallow  and 
leathery ;  but  the  face  keeps  than,  and  there  is  little 
or  no  lose  of  espression  ;  there  is  no  tendency  to  fits  ; 
the  patients  are  destructive  to  their  clothes,  fre- 
quently pull  out  their  hair,  and  are  noisy  and  de- 
structive at  night.  There  is  not  the  same  tendency 
to  remission  or  to  get  fat  which  is  common  in  general 
paralysis  with  a  maniacal  onset.  In  such  cases 
blistering  of  the  scalp  has  resulted  in  cure  in  many 
cases,  and  in  others  the  symptoms  have  become  fixed, 
constant  chatter  of  an  incoherent  kind  persisting. 

Syphilis  may  produce  mental  and  bodily  dis- 
orders hardly  to  be  distinguislied  from  general  para- 
lysis, and  probably  it  also  causes  one  form  of  the 
disease.  In  the  first  place  there  may  be  thick- 
enings of  the  ai-teries  duo   to  the  syphilis   leading  to 
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dBDientia,  and  but  for  the  history  I  do  not  km 

a  of  distinguishing  the  one  class  from  the  other, 
for  anti-syphilitic  treatment  often  fails  to  have  any 
effect  ■whatever.  Gummata,  if  they  happen  to  cor- 
respond with  the  motor  areas  of  the  brain,  similarly 
produce  symptoms  resembling  general  paralysis,  and 
the  only  points  beyond  the  history  of  importance  are 
the  greater  frequency  of  headache  with  syphilis,  and 
the  much  greater  tendency  to  strabismus  and  ptosis, 
followed,  if  the  case  be  progressive, by  hemiplegia;  there 
may,  in  addition,  be  facid  paralysis,  or  some  marked 
paralysis  of  a  cranial  nerve,  or  loss  of  one  or  more 
special  sense.  Treatment  will  in  some  cases  clear  up, 
as  in  the  following  ;  John  Charles  P.,  married,  at 
34,  clerk,  admitted  October  2nd,  1883,  no  insane 
relations ;  first  attack  lasted  three  months.  He  had 
been  somewhat  intemperate ;  suffered  from  syphilis ; 
was  auspicious,  and  thoughtpeople  were  going  to  murder 
him  ;  was  iinable  to  look  after  his  business ;  thought  he 
had  swallowed  a  button,  which  caused  him  great  bodily 
suffering;  he  tried  to  choke  hia  wife  sad  to  cut  his 
own  throat.  After  admisaion  he  was  noticed  to  have 
marked  ptosis,  external  BtrabismuB,  and  dilatation 
of  right  pupil ;  was  dull  and  obstinate,  wet  and  dirty, 
Ophthalmoseopically  the  right  eye  showed  choroido- 
iritis,  with  patches  of  atrophy  and  masses  of  pigment 
The  treatment  by  perchloride  of  mercury  was  followed 
by  satisfactory  results,  and  he  was  discharged  re- 
covered. 

In  old  patients  it  is  often  difficult  to  decide, 
for  progressive  weak-mindedneaa  is  common  a&  a 
result  of  senile  changes ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
excesses  in  old  patients  may  produce  genera!  paralysis, 
which  runs  a  similar  course  to  that  seen  in  younger 
patients. 

Post- apoplectic  dementia  may  be  mistaken  for 
dementia  following  Uie  fits  of  general  paralysis,  and 
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tliis  is  BouietimeB  liai-dly  to  be  distinguished,  etccept 
from  the  fact  that  with  apoplexy  the  paralysis  is 
more  permanent,  leaving  the  patient  for  weeks  hemi- 
plegic,  BO  that  there  may  be  pronounced  weakness  of 
one  limb  or  another  long  after  recovery  from  other 
symptoms,  while  fits  of  general  paralysis  occurring  in 
an  old  man  will  leave  him  very  little  the  worse  in 
body,  although  vastly  deteriorated  in  mind. 

Some  forma  of  twmowr  affecting  the  brain  may 
lead  to  suspicions  of  general  paralysis,  and  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  implication  of  the  frontal  lobes 
by  any  growth  may  cause  grave  doubts,  and  unless 
headache,  or  some  local  nerve  palsy  occur,  the  case 
may  be  difficult  to  diagnose.  1  have  seen  hydatids 
affecting  the  frontal  regions,  produce  anomalous  mental 
symptoms  not  cleared  up  till  after  death. 

Epilepsy  may  end  in  weak-mindedness,  but  the 
frequency  of  the  fits,  with  the  comparatively  slight 
loss  of  mental  power  following  epileptic  fits,  dis- 
tinguish them  from  those  of  general  paralysis.  I  can 
understand  that  disBeminated  scleroms  may  produce 
symptoms  of  weak-mindedness,  tremulousness,  heei- 
tation  of  speech,  fits,  and  the  like ;  but  I  have  only 
seen  one  case  in  Bethlem,  and  in  this,  the  age, 
the  irregularity  of  the  symptoms,  the  nystagmus, 
and  the  tremor   of  hands   and   head    cleared   up   the 

Other  possible  fallacies  have  been  suggested,  and 
Dr.  Mickle,  in  addition  to  the  above,  gives  dementia 
with  other  forma  of  paralysis,  senile  dementia,  senile 
dementia  with  paralysis,  locomotor  ataxy,  paralysis 
agitans,  chronic  generalised  palsy  (such  cases  prob- 
ably may  be  general  paralysis  without  mental  symp- 
toms), other  forms  of  acute  or  chronic  paralysis,  acute 
ascending  paralysis,  tremors  of  age,  and  simple  speech 
defect. 

What     has     already    been     said    will     suflice     to 
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distinguish  general  paralysis  of  the  insane  from  condi- 
tions nearly  allied  to  it, 

Prognosis. — As  soon  ns  it  ia  definitely  settled 
that  a  patient  is  suffei-ing  from  general  paralysis  of 
the  insane,  the  prognosis  is  really  made. 

No  such  case,  as  I  have  said,  when  fully  established, 
ever  recovers  ;  remissions  occur,  but  not  cures  ;  in  soma 
cases,  however,  the  disease  runs  a  much  slower  course 
than  in  others.  My  own  experience  agrees  in  the 
niain  with  writers  who  say  that  the  average  duration 
of  a  case  of  established  genei-al  paralysis  is  three  years. 
By  tbis  one  means  that  as  soon  as  the  speech,  the 
pupils,  and  the  gait,  together  with  signs  of  mental 
decay,  show  tbeoiHelvea,  three  years  woidd  almost  cer- 
tainly see  the  fatal  conclusion  of  the  case.  In  my  ex- 
perience cases  of  simple  general  paralysis  without 
marked  mental  symptoms  live  mucb  longer  than  those 
ia  which  there  is  both  bodily  and  mental  degeneration. 
The  disease,  as  far  as  prognoBis  is  concerned,  must 
be  considered  from  the  maniacal,  melancholic,  and 
demented  sides.  With  acute  mania  a  prospect  of  re- 
mission exists  ;  so  that  in  most  cases  the  general  para* 
lytic,  with  ambitious  mania  and  restlessness  after 
a.  few  months'  ti-eatment,  becomes  i-apidly  quiet, 
and  remains  so  for  periods  varying  from  a  month 
to  over  a  year  before  a  return  of  excitement  or  of 
convulsive  seizvires,  which  may  rapidly  produce  a  fatal 
ending.  With  melancholic  general  paralysis  the 
progress  is  pretty  uniform,  and  I  think  rarely  lasts 
two  years.  With  simple  ])rogreasive  dementia  the 
symptoms  may  last  for  several  years.  In  nearly  all 
cases  the  prognosis  is  influenced  by  the  body  tempera- 
ture and  by  the  occurrence  of  fits,  so  that  a  patient  who 
has  a  temperature  constantly  over  100"  will  probably 
rapidly  sink,  and  a  patient  with  constant  recurrence 
of  fits  will  likewise  probably  die  early.  In  women 
the    disease    is    not,    as    a    rule,    so    rapid     as    with 
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men.  The  early  occan^oee  of  bed-aoRS,  AttEcesan,  a 
luDg  complications  teoda  greatly  to  the  i 
diin^r.  Patients,  who  after  the  acate  stage  rapidlj 
become  fat,  ran  a  great  risk  of  earW  aitd  severe  fits. 
There  is  dan^r,  as  I  have  said,  firom  local  injaries,  the 
blood  apjieariiig  to  be  in  a  very  unhealUiy  conditioiL 
and  Hepticsmia  may  result  from  compandvely  bJ' 
injuries. 

Treatmeat. — To  attempt  to  treat  a  disease  w 
one  recognises  %o  be  incurable  ia,  to  say  the  least  of  i^  * 
nnsatiafactory ;  bat  something  most  be  done,  and  *Hie 
hopes,  from  time  t«  time,  that  something  may  be  dis- 
covered which  may  possibly  arrest  this  disease  in  ita 
earliest  stages.  I  have  tried  every  variety  of  medi- 
cine, nev  and  old,  which  has  been  recommended  for 
nervous  diseases.  Years  ago  the  virtues  of  pbyso- 
stigma  were  sung,  and  still,  for  want  of  anything 
better,  I  am  in  the  habit  of  ordering  that  drug  in 
small  doaes,  and  I  can  only  say  that  I  have  never  seen 
it  do  any  harm,  and  a  few  patients  Beera  to  have  im- 
proved while  being  treated  with  it.  The  old  treatment 
was  by  means  of  counter^irritatioii  applied  to  the 
scalp  and  to  the  spinal  cohimn,  blisters  or  cauteries 
being  the  favourites.  I  have  used  setons  and  blisters 
with  but  little  satisfaction.  In  a  few  doubtful  casaa-y 
imjtrovemeiit  has  taken  place,  and  the  case  which  ] 
have  already  referred  to  as  relieved  by  the 
of  a  huge  carbuncle,  impelled  me  once  more  to  try  tl 
effect  of  setons  and  ti'eatment  of  this  descriptiori 
but  with  little  effect. 

In  my  opinion,  the  general  paralytic  require 
above  all  things,  to  be  I'emoved  from  his  home  s 
huri-oundingH,  and  to  be  fed  with  light,  rather  nnHtimo- 
lating  food,  and  to  have  sufficient,  but  not  exhausting 
out-door  exercise.  Return  to  home  is  one  of  the  most 
ceilain  things  to  produce  a  relapse,  and  in  the  case 
of  many  of  the  general  paralytics  who  have  passed^ 


through  my  Lands,  and  about  wlioiu  I  huve  1 
(loubt-s,  the  diagnosis  has  been  cleared  up  at  otice 
when  their  friends  ha,ve  insisted  upon  trying  them  at 
home.  Any  excess  acts  disastrously,  and  I  believe 
that  this  statement  may  even  he  extended  by  saying 
that  general  paralytica  are  extremely  susceptible  to  the 
influence  of  powerful  drugs.  In  cases  where  extreme 
violence  with  destructiveaesa  was  present,  I  tried 
hyoscyamine,  but  found  it  necessary  to  give  that  drug 
with  extreme  caution,  aa  one-twentieth  part  of  a  graiii 
wouid  produce  alarming  symptoms  of  collapse.  I 
have  refrained  for  some  time  from  giving  any  powerful 
dr'ugs  of  that  kind,  for  fear  of  doing  harm  hy  shiiliing 
further  the  tottering  physical  edifice. 

Pathology  1— To  treat  satisfactorily  the  pathology 
of  general  paralysis  of  the  insane,  one  requires  a 
Lirge  amount  of  space,  and  very  elaborate  diagrams 
with  descriptions ;  even  then,  aa  the  points  of  most 
importance  are  not  definitely  fixed,  the  result  would 
be  but  tentative;  I  shall,  therefore,  content  myself 
with  giving  a  general  outline  of  my  experiences. 

The  scalp  is  generally  thick  and  haiiy,  the  calva- 
linm  often  deeply  marked  by  pacchyonian  bodies,  which 
often  occur  in  great  excess,  the  dura  mater  being  com- 
monly adherent  in  patches  at  the  vertex  ;  the  dura 
mater  itself  is  rarely  much  thickened  ;  there  may  be 
in  its  inner  surface  ferruginous  atainiiigs,  and  I  have 
Been  one  case  in  which  three  convulsive  fits  were  re- 
l  by  three  thin  films  resting  on  the  dura 
r  of  different  shades  of  red-brown ;  these  stainings 
may  occupy  either  the  whole  of  the  inner  surface,  or 
they  may  occupy  one  complete  half,  or  half  of  the  base. 

Occasionally  one  meets  witli  iiilae  membranes, 
occupying  the  whole  or  half  of  the  vertex  imme- 
diately under  the  dura  mater,  as  seen  in  the  annexed 
illustration  {page  346).  This  false  nierahrane  ia 
due  to  pachymeningitis,  and  may  vaiy  iu  thicknetid 
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and  coneistency.  In  one  case  I  have  seen  the  greatei" 
part  of  it  converted  into  a  hard  cartilaginous  cap, 
resembling  a  secoDd  calvariuin.  In  other  cases  I 
have  found  it  a  felt-like  mass,  with  or  'without  local 
luemoirhages  into  its  Bubstance.  These  membranes 
may   occur    in    veiy   old   or   in    ordinary    cases,    and 


there  is  no  relationship  between  them  and  the  dura- 
tion of  the  disease.  On  i-emoval  of  the  dura  muter, 
and  a  false  membrane  if  it  he  present,  the  arach- 
noid will  be  found  to  exhibit  a  curtain  number  of 
milky  spots,  and  there  will  be  almost  always  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  subarachnoid  fluid.  This  may  lie 
moat  visible  over  particular  areas,  so  that  there  are 
lakelets  of  fluid  taking  the  place  of  wasted  convolu- 
tions, the  convolutions  most  commonly  afl'ected  b^ng 
the  ascending  paiietal,  paracentral,  and  base  of  the 
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(irat  frontal  On  attempting  to  remove  the  membranes, 
adhesions  may  occur.  At  one  time  it  was  invariably 
accepted  that  adhesions  were  sure  to  be  present,  but  a 
change  has  come  over  the  general  opinion,  and  now-a- 
days  it  is  admitted  that  general  juralysis  in  an 
advanced  condition  may  occur,  and  yet  no  adhesions 
be  found. 

Adhesions,  if  present,  vary  considerably  in  their 
extent  and  site  \  Uiey  may  occur  chiefly  on  one  side ; 
they  may  occur  at  the  base  of  the  first  frontal ;  they 
may  be  present  along  the  centre  of  the  convolutions,  or 
attached  to  their  margins.  Adhesions  occur  most 
commonly  over  the  frontal,  parietal,  and  temporo- 
aphenoidal  lobes,  with  occasional  pat«:!ieH  scattered 
over  the  rest  of  the  brain ;  they  are  most  common  on 
the  superior  surface,  but  they  may  also  be  present  on 
the  inferior.  They  may  occur  in  acute  cases,  and 
may  be  readily  separable,  or  they  may  be  so  universal 
that  an  attempt  to  remove  the  membi-anes  causes 
a  peeling  off  of  the  grey  matter  with  them.  There 
is  generally  a  considerable  amount  of  iluid  in  the 
lateral  ventricles;  but  this  varies  to  a  great  extent, 
so  tliat  in  some  caiies,  with  a  small  amount  of  fluid 
in  the  membranes,  much  is  found  in  the  ventricles 
giving  rise  to  an  appearance  of  hydrocephalus.  In 
such  cases,  post  mortem,  a  great  deal  of  softening  of  the 
brain  tissue  about  the  ventricles  is  found  ;  on  section 
the  brain  is  generally  Arm,  unless  this  excess  of  fluid  be 
present  j  so  that  the  brain  examined  two  or  three  days 
after  death  will  be  found  to  cut  like  a  cheese ;  the 
grey  matter  may  be  thin,  but  not  uncommonly  there 
is  notliing  specially  noteworthy  in  it.  In  some  cases, 
however,  two  or  three  zones,  varying  in  tints,  are  very 
distinct  in  the  grey  matter.  I  have  never  found  any 
miliary  aneurisms  in  such  cases ;  the  vessels  at  the 
base  may  be  extremely  atheromatous;  the  capilliiries 
may,  on  examination,  be  found  to  be  much  twisted  or 
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kinked,  with  quantities  of  leucocytes  in  tlieir  sbeatha ; 
and  blood  crystals  may  also  be  present 

In  the  spinal  cord  there  may  be  consideraLle 
wasting  with  excess  of  subarachnoid  fluid,  adhesion 
of  membi'anes  to  surface,  and  local  or  general  pachy- 
meningitis. There  may  be  spicules  of  bone  in  the 
arachnoid  scattered  all  over  the  surface  ;  effusion  of 
blood  may  occur  within  the  dura  mater,  associated 
with  epileptiform  fits. 

The  minute  changes  which  may  occur  in  the 
nervous  tissues  are  considerable,  and  affect  three 
tiasnes  specially,  the  connective  tissue,  the  capillaries, 
and  the  nerve  cells.  In  early  general  paralysis  tbers 
18  commonly  excessive  growth  of  connective  tissue, 
there  being  a  large  number  of  Deiter's  cells  scattered 
throughout  the  tissue  ;  these  are  most  marked  in  the 
Hupeiticial  layers  of  brain  and  cord. 

The  capillaries  have  unduly  prominently  marked 
nuclei,  with  other  changes  pointing  to  inflammatory 
action  ;  from  the  perivascular  sheath  processes  of  con- 
nected tissue  may  ramify ;  the  perivascular  sheath 
itself  may  be  cramraed  with  leucocytes,  and  I  have 
seen  parallel  rows  of  escaped  leucocytes  near  the  vessel 
walls.  The  connective  tissue,  wluch  in  the  earlier 
stages  is  partly  loose  and  transparent,  io  the  latl«r 
Bb^es  becomes  firm  and  contracted.  The  nerve  cells 
are  affected  in  various  d^rees,  the  pyramidal  cells  of 
third  layer  suffering  most;  these  lose  their  processes 
first,  and  swell,  the  nucleolus  often  being  very  marked 
and  appearing  as  a  bright  spot ;  the  nucleus  becomes 
large,  granular,  and  at  times  pigmented.  The  cell  wall 
may  burst,  or  in  some  cases  may  contract  round  the 
nucleus,  leaving  a  pericellular  space  of  irregular  out- 
line, I  have  seen  this  space  filled  with  coloured 
debris  from  the  degenerated  nucleus.  The  other  cella 
may  become  awollrn  or  granular,  and  scattered  among 
tliese  cells  various  fori-igii  Lodies  may  be  present,  some 
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being  of  irregular  suie  and  rounded  outline,  faintly 
staining  with  logwood,  homogeneous  in  Htructure, 
having  the  general  aspect  of  stained  serum.  Some 
other  bodies  seem  to  be  the  result  of  broken-down 
nerve  tissue,  and  a  very  large  number  of  bodies,  called 
miliary,  are  the  result  of  methods  of  hardening. 

In  the  spinal  oord  the  changes  are  of  three  dif- 
ferent kinds  ;  general  wasting,  in  which  all  the  tissues 
seem  equally  affected ;  secondly,  cases  in  which  the 
posterior  columns  are  mainly  implicated  ;  and  thirdly, 
the  cases  ia  which  the  lateral  columns,  or  the  lateral 
and  anterior,  sutler. 

Of  the  second,  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  tlie 
ehangea  resemble  those  which  occur  in  locomotor 
ataxy,  and  may  consist  of  changes  in  the  radicular 
fasciculi ;  or  the  lateral  posterior  column  may  be  the 
one  which  ia  chiefly  affected. 

In  tbe  third  group  the  changes  are  of  a  kind 
which  has  been  described  as  secondary  lateral  sclerosis, 
or  Tnrck's  paralysis. 

As  with  the  brain,  so  with  the  cord,  the  three 
tissues  may  become  affected,  the  connective  tissue, 
vessels,  and  nerve  tissue,  each  being  aflected  in  a 
similar  way  to  that  of  the  brain.  The  central  canal, 
which  is  always  referred  to  ■when  speaking  of  changes 
in  the  spinal  cord,  may  present  almost  any  variety  of 
change ;  at  one  time  the  canal  being  filled  with  debris, 
and  at  another  there  being  excessive  proliferation  of 
the  epithelium,  in  another  the  whole  region  may  be 
represented  by  an  aggregation  of  cells  and  gramiles, 
which  deeply  stain  with  logwood.  In  some  cases  the 
canal  is  of  great  size,  and  in  otheis  it  is  all  but 
obliterated. 

S]/ii%palhetic  system. — In  the  changes  in  general 
paralysis  of  the  insane,  one  pai-t  of  the  nervous 
system  after  another  has  been  looked  upon  as  the 
starting-point  of   the   disease ;     and   it   is   not   to   be 
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wondered  at  that  the  sympathetic  system  should  have 
been  blamed.  Two  French  writers,  Bonnet  and 
Poincare,  think  they  have  found  the  som'ce  of  general 
paralysis  in  degenerative  changes  occurring  in  the 
sympathetic  ganglia  of  the  neck.  I  have  carefully 
examined  sections  from  these  regions  in  many  cases  of 
general  paralysis,  and  I  can  only  say  that  I  have 
found  absolutely  notliing  characteristically  patho- 
logical That  many  ceUs  are  granular  and  contain 
pigment  is  nothing  unusual ;  and  I  must  repeat  that  T 
have  hitherto  faileil  to  detect  evidences  of  disease  in 
the  cervical  ganglia. 

Changes  have  been  found  in  the  nerve  trunks 
generally,  and  this  is  but  confirmation  of  the  state- 
ment that  general  paralysis  is  a  degeneration  which 
may  aflect  all  parts  of  the  nervous  system. 

To  sum  up,  the  pathological  changes  which  I  have 
found  are  either  the  rcBults  of  premature  decay  and 
local  wasting,  or  are  due  to  a  process  which  must 
be  considered  as  allied  to  inflammation,  although  the 
term  inflammation  can  hardly  be  used  for  a  process 
which  may  extend  over  yeai-s.  The  changes  may 
occur  primarily  in  brain,  cord,  or  peripheral  nervous 
8yat«m,  for  although  I  can  give  no  cases  of  paralysis 
by  propagation  to  make  one  believe  in  the  propagation 
of  a.  diseased  process  from  the  periphery  to  the  centre, 
yet  evidence  is  not  wanting.  In  general  paralysis,  as 
I  have  said,  other  organs  may  suffer  ;  the  blood  may 
become  unstable  and  prone  to  rapid  change ;  the 
arteries  may  be  affected  in  several  ways ;  and  the 
kidneys  may  likewise  suffer,  priniaiily,  or  through  the 
arteiies. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

HALYTIC     INSANITY, 


Insanity  following'  npoplexf. — This  division  is    I 
one  in  which  I  shall  place  several  varieties  of  mental 
disorder  associated  with  conditiona  of  physical  weak- 
nesB  due  to  changes  in  the  nervous  system. 

It  is  oue  of  the  most  striking  evidences  of  ] 
the  close  relationship  which  exists  between  mind 
and  brain,  that  serious  damage  to  a  brain,  such 
as  that  following  from  apoplexy,  rarely  allo^ 
perfect  intellectual  recovery  ;  and  that  just  as  a  scar 
remains  as  the  evidence  of  an  old  wound,  so  change  in 
diaposition,  or  loss  of  memory,  may  be  tlie  intellectual 
ecara  left  by  apoplexy.  The  lesions  take  place  at  the 
base,  not  the  surface  of  the  brain. 

Evety  variety  of  weak-mindedneBS  may  be  the  result 
of  apoplexy ;  for  instance,  I  have  known  a  man,  who 
formerly  was  a  fluent  speaker,  recover  with  an  ability 
to  write  and  to  understand  as  well  as  ever,  but  with 
inability  to  express  himself  witit  freedom  of  speech. 
Probably,  emotional  inetabihty  is  the  most  common 
result  of  apoplexy,  the  person  becoming  loquacious, 
irritable,  and  tearful.  These  slight  perversions  may 
have  no  direct  interest  to  the  asylum  physician  unless 
they  develop  beyond  moderate  bounds  ;  but  stdl,  in 
them  must  be  recognised  the  earlier  stages  of  a  diet-  i 
eased  process.  The  loss  of  memory,  irritability,  and 
loss  of  self-oontrol  may  render  it  necessary  to  seclude 
patients ;    and   I   liave  seen  several    important   trials 
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as  to  the  validity  of  wills  tnm  upon  the  degree  of 
mental  weakness  eshibiteil  by  a  patient  after  apoplexy. 
The  loss  of  memory  may  be  ao  extreme  that  a  patient 
is  not  reaponsible  one  moment  for  what  he  did  the 
moment  before ;  or  a  man  may  be  so  emotional  that 
slight  influence  from  without  must  be  acknowledged  to 
be  undue  influence  and  sufficient  to  invalidate  a  will. 

Of  all  symptoms  following  apoplexy,  aphasia,  asso- 
ciated UHually  with  right-side  pamlysis,  appeals  moat 
strongly  to  the  minds  of  laymen;  and  I  have  known 
at  least  one  patient  considered  to  be  insane  by  a  jury 
because  he  was  unable  to  express  himself  in  words, 
the  jury  being  fully  convinced  that  a  man  who  made 
unintelligible  noiaei;,  when  asked  a  plain  question,  must 
be  a  fool.  About  the  same  time  as  the  above  inquisi- 
tion was  held,  a  jury  accepted  the  fact  that  a  man, 
who  had  recently  died,  might  have  been  of  sound  mind 
although  aphasic,  and  hia  will  was  held  good,  the  two 
cases  showing  how  difficult  it  is  to  impress  a  jury 
with  the  essentials  of  a  condition  liie  aphasia  ;  when 
the  ajjhaaic  patient  is  before  the  jury,  their  common 
sense,  so-called,  ovemdeg  an  expert's  opinion.  I  would 
say,  in  reference  to  this  subject,  that  aphasia  may 
exist  to  almost  aay  degree,  yet  there  may  be  sufficient 
mental  power  to  transact  all  the  business  of  life  sanely 
and  satisfactorily. 

The  cases  of  insanity  following  apoplexy  divide 
themselves  into  those  with  excitement,  those  with 
depression,  and  those  with  simple  weak-mindedness,  ttie 
majority  of  the  cases  being  weak-minded  from  the  first, 
but  the  dementia  becoming  more  and  more  profound. 
The  apoplexy  may  be  the  result  of  senile  softening,  or 
of  true  hsemorrhagic  efiiision.  In  the  former  state  we 
rarely  have  patients  admitted  into  Bethlem,  though 
such  cases,  I  believe,  are  not  uncommon  in  county- 
asylums,  where  patients  live  for  many  years,  and  die 
of  old  age  with  its  degenerations. 
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Apoplexy  in  the  following  case  wus  dependent 

brain  softening ;  it  occurred  in  u  case  of  chronic 

sanity,  and  was  associated  with  considerable 

of  excitement ;  Jane  W.,  married,  est.   83,  admitted 

into   Bnthlem   in   Septemher,    1857,  when   60  years 

old,  with  the  idea  that  people  were  conspiiing  against 

I  her ;   her  mental  derangement  was   attributed   to   a 

\  law  a&ir.     She  was  a  qniet,  industrious  old  patient 

[  till  the  apoplexy  preceding  her  death.     In  November, 

I  1876,    she   fell  down   insensible,  but   soon   regained 

(mentjil    power,   still,    howe\'er,    suffering    from    left 

miplegia.      For  the  next  few  mouths  she  remained 

I  in.  bed,    at  times  being  t^uiet  and  sensible,  in  fact 

E  more  sensible  than  she  had  been  for  years  ;  but  during 

L  the  night,  and  at  other  irregular  intervals,   she  was 

I  violent  and    noisy,   sometimes    screaming  for  hours 

She   said  she  felt  herself  falling  through 

I  file    bed    and    floor,    and    gave  this    as   the   reason 

1  for  her  excitement.      She  Bank  and  died  in  the  middle 

I  of   January    of   the   same   year.      Post-mortem ;    the 

Fiirain,    which   weighed    38    oz.,    exhibited    consider- 

f  able   wasting   of   the   conyolutiona,  dura  mater  thick 

I   and    adherent   to    calvarium,    arachnoid    opaque,    pia 

mater  easily   separable   from  brain,  much   atheroma 

of  vessels  at  base,  a  spot  of  softening  the  size  of  a 

hazel-nut  at  posterior  edge  of  right  thalamus  opticus  \ 

there  was  nothing  abnormal  in  the  rest  of  the  viscera. 

The  above  case  was  of  interest  from  the  fact  that  dla- 

tiirbance  within  the  skull  was  associated  with  change 

in  the  mental  symptoms  in  a  person  who,  for  twenty 

years,  had   been  under  observation  in  Bethlem,  there 

being  a  transition  from  comparative  sanity  to  mattiacal 

excitement. 

The  next  case  is  a  good  example  of  dementia 
following  apoplexy.  Here  the  patient  suffered 
from  more  than  one  attack  of  apoplexy,  but  did 
not  regain  sanity  after  the  first  attack.      Alfred  D. 


mRirieii,  let.  S9,  doetflr ;  both  father  and  motlier 
died  of  apoplexy ;  he  was  sober,  and  had  no  history  of 
other  bodily  illnesses.  He  was  admitted  in  1873, 
Six  months  before  admission  he  had  a  fit,  and  from 
that  time  he  became  childish,  saying  "  yes  "  to  every- 
thing. His  memory  was  so  imperfect  that  he  did  not 
reoogoise  his  own  name,  and  any  words  he  uttered 
were  incoherent;  at  times  he  would  give  way  to  great 
poasion.and  at  other  times  he  would  appear  melancholy, 
and  burst  into  tears.  Although  feeble,  he  attempted  to 
get  about,  and  he  would  wander  in  an  objectless  way 
from  place  to  pla<ie.  In  July  of  the  same  year  he  had 
another  fit,  which  is  described  as  affecting  his  whole 
body.  -In  September  following  he  was  found  by  the 
night-watch  on  his  left  side,  and  vomiting,  with  his 
right  arm  over  hia  chest  moving  in  a  waving  manner ; 
he  resisted  if  the  right  side  were  pinched  ;  there  was 
no  reflex  when  a  similar  stimulus  was  applied  to 
the  left ;  pupils  were  small  and  equal,  breathing 
became  more  difficult,  and  he  died  on  the  following 
day.  Post-mortem  ;  there  were  aeverul  indejjeiident 
ajioptexi^,  one  afiecting  the  left  frontal  iobe,  which  it 
had  excavated ;  both  occipital  regions  bore  scars  and 
old  pigment ;  in  the  right  ventricle  was  a  iai^e  quan- 
tity of  loose  black  clot ;  brain  weighed  5(1  oz.,  heart 
17  oz. ;  kidneya  with  small  cysts  and  with  adherent 
capsules ;  convolutions  of  both  sides  were  flattened 
by  pressura  In  this  case  an  unusual  number  of  apo- 
plexies occurred  in  one  patient,  and  the  result  was 
simple  progressive  dementia  without  excitement,  the 
course  of  the  disease  being  rather  rapid.  In  such 
cases  as  this  one  would  recommend  that  the  patient 
should  be  kept  at  home  if  possible,  as  the  prospect  of 
life  is  short,  and  the  difiiculty  of  managing  a  paralysed 
patient,  eBpeciully  if  only  weak-minded,  is  not  extreme ; 
but,  as  in  this  aise,  it  may  happen  that  the  oaly  place 
open  for  the  patient  is  the  workhouse  or  tin  asylum; 
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I  therefore  felt  justified  in  giving    liim  the  benefit 
of  Bethlem. 

Mental  ehemge  immedialely /olhwing  an  attack  of 
apoplexj/,  wkii'Ji  was  foUowed  by  a  sf.cmid  fit  ternti- 
natijiff  fatally. — Josepli  L.,  married,  tet.  35 ;  no  in- 
sane relations,  a  jewei-case  maker ;  first  attack  of  in- 
aanity  attnbute<)  to  over-work,  although  there  ia  no 
evidence  as  to  the  nature  of  this  over-work.  The 
patient  was  admitted  into  St.  Thomas's  Homo  early 
in  November,  1883,  suffering  from  the  result  of  fits, 
supposed  to  have  been  epileptic.  He  had  been  ex- 
cit^,  and  fancied  people  were  against  him  ;  said  that 
hands  were  continually  being  placed  on  hia  bed  with  a 
view  of  injuring  hira  ;  he  repeatedly  got  out  of  bed  to 
catch  these  people.  He  saw  rats  about  his  bed,  and 
said  that  he  was  walking  a  great  many  miles  a  day  on 
business.  His  character  was  said  to  have  been  changed 
ever  since  an  attack  of  fits.  Formerly  he  was  quiet 
and  reserved,  but  now  talkative  and  communicative. 
He  had  attacked  hia  friends  ;  he  thought  they  were 
mesmerists  and  conjurers,  who  prevented  him  from 
sleeping,  and  that  hia  workshops  were  in  the  hospital. 
Four  days  after  admission  I  found  him  apparently  in 
a  sane  condition,  with  no  sign  of  paralysis  except 
slight  facial  paby.  Hia  memory  appeared  perfect, 
and  he  recognised  the  delusions  from  which  he  had 
Bufi'ered.  He  made  complaints  of  feeling  cold,  but 
went  to  bed  at  the  usual  time,  and  was  found  dead  at 
4  a.m.  Post-mortem  :  the  membranes  on  right  side 
were  gorged  with  blood,  causing  considerable  flaiteuing 
of  the  convolutions  ;  there  were  evidently  two  periods 
of  hemorrhage,  one  marked  simply  by  blood  staining 
of  a  brownish  colour,  which  merely  stained  the  frontHl 
lobes  and  the  first  occipital  lobe,  the  mass  of  blood 
having  been  absorbed  ;  the  second  was  a  large  fresh 
clot,  separating  cortex  from  memhninea,  which  had 
escaped  from   right  lateral  ventricle,  the  liitter  being 
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filled  with  a  very  large,  fresh,  soft  clot  which  had 
burst  through  the  outer  i)art  of  the  corpus  striatum. 
Other  parts  of  the  brain  were  healthy,  great  thickening 
and  calcification  of  the  mitral  valves,  and  some  athe- 
roma of  the  aorta.  Here  we  have  a  case  of  arterial 
degeneration  and  apoplexy  in  a  young  man,  there 
being  two  sets  of  fits,  each  represented  by  a  separate 
haemorrhage ;  the  first  haemorrhage  seems  to  have  been 
slight,  and  to  have  spread  chiefly  over  the  right  frontal 
region,  a  small  quantity  also  affecting  the  occipital 
region  of  the  same  side.  Together  these  haemorrhages 
were  sufficient  to  set  up  all  the  mental  disturbances 
from  which  the  patient  suffered. 

Besides  the  cases  in  which  haemorrhage  or  softening 
set  up  mental  disorder,  there  are  other  cases,  rarely 
seen  except  in  asylums,  in  which  eff*usions  of  blood 
occur  beneath  the  dura  mater.  I  have  seen  several 
such  cases  in  which  the  appearances  were  misleading. 

These  blood  eff'usions  are  the  result  of  changes  which 
have  given  rise  to  symptoms  of  general  paralysis  of 
the  insane,  and  are  stages  of  pachymeningitis. 

Paralysis  ag^tans  and  its  relationship 
to  insanity  have  been  described  by  Professor  Bail, 
of  Paris,  and  at  the  International  Medical  Congress, 
1881,  he  described  moral  derangement  and  insanity 
as  seen  in  cases  of  paralysis  agitans,  and  he  came  to 
the  following  conclusions :  That  mental  derangement 
is  more  frequent  in  paralysis  agitans  than  has  been 
generally  supposed  ;  that  in  slighter  forms  the  psycho- 
logical change  is  limited  to  irritability  and  restlessness, 
but  that  in  more  severe  cases  it  amounts  to  positive 
insanity ;  that  three  forms  at  least  of  mental  distur- 
bance may  be  observed  in  such  cases,  the  first  corre- 
sponding to  what  is  called  lypemania  or  melancholia, 
the  second  closely  bordering  on  dementia,  and  the 
third  exhibiting  an  intermittent  or  periodical  charac- 
ter; lastly,  that  there  is  in  cases  of  shaking  palsy  no 
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ilistinct  connection  between  the  loss  of  intellectual 
jwwer  and  the  severity  of  the  phyaieal  syniptonia.  I 
have  never  had  a  case  in,  Bethlem  of  insanity  with 
shaking  palsy,  but  I  have  Been  repeatedly  cases  in 
wjiich  the  paralysis  was  distinctly  correlated  to  mental 
weakening,  and  in  the  unain  I  would  accept  Professor 
Ball's  observations.  I  have  met  with  insanity  in  the 
children  of  parents  with  paralysis  agitans. 

Insanity  connected  ivitb  locomotor  ataxyi 
Independently  of  general  paralysis. — Authors 
have  already  recognised  the  fact  that  locomotor  ataxy 
may  be  altered  in  its  course  by  the  onset  of  brain 
ayniptoma,  and  an  interesting  pamphlet  was  recently 
written  by  Dr.  A.  Pierret,  who  traced  the  relationship 
between  the  symptoms  of  locomotor  ataxy  and  the 
intellectual  diBturbance  which  affected  the  patients. 
Daring  the  past  year  I  have  had  several  opportunities 
of  verifying  these  observations,  and  at  Guy's  and  St. 
Thomas's  I  have  seen  cases  whicti  I  am  kindly  allowed 
to  quote  for  the  purposes  of  this  work,  and  which  are 
good  examples:  W.  H.  J.,  ffit.  38,  compositor;  no 
history  of  neurosis  in  the  family,  no  excesses,  nor 
over-work  ;  married,  with  several  children.  Three 
years  before  admission  {June  23rd,  1881)  he  noticed 
difficulty  in  walking,  some  pain  in  the  feet,  which  in- 
creased. Two  years  before  admisaionhelost  all  sexual 
desire  and  power ;  hia  memory  was  noticed  to  be 
failing,  and  a  year  after  he  lost  himself,  as  he  de- 
scribed it,  for  an  hour  or  so.  At  another  time  he 
thought  his  wife  was  against  him,  and  on  awakening 
in  the  morning  he  could  not  remember  the  number 
of  hia  children,  nor  how  old  he  was ;  he  became  dull 
and  moping,  solitary  in  his  halats,  with  altemato  fits 
of  excitement  and  depression ;  he  was  also  disturbed 
emotionally,  and  had  to  give  up  his  work  in  conse- 
'[uence  of  his  mental  weakness.  For  a  time  he 
.nd   was   able   to    work   again,    but   two 
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months  before  admission  into  St.  Thomas's  he  had 
a  fit  lasting  from  five  to  ten  minutes,  entirely  losing 
consciousness ;  the  arms,  but  not  the  legs,  were  con- 
vulsed. From  this  time  the  difiiculty  in  walking 
became  much  worse,  patella  and  plantar  reflexes  ab- 
sent, gait  markedly  ataxic,  the  left  leg  being  the  more 
affected ;  viscera  and  urine  normal.  On  July  1st  the 
patient  thought  he  was  dead;  was  depressed  and  con- 
fused in  his  mind  for  several  days ;  two  small  ulcers 
appeared  on  the  sole  of  the  foot ;  left  pupil  slightly 
the  larger,  neither  acted  to  light,  but  both  to  accommo- 
dation ;  nothing  abnormal  in  fundus  occuli ;  some  loss 
of  sensation  over  arms,  trunk,  and  legs,  impressions 
being  delayed.  Towards  the  end  of  July  the  patient 
had  a  rigor,  with  a  temperature  of  103*8'' ;  but  this 
did  not  seem  to  affect  his  general  condition  in  any 
way.  In  August  he  was  reported  as  being  better 
mentally,  and  soon  after  he  was  discharged  from  the 
hospital.  Dr.  Bristowe  looking  upon  the  case  as  one  of 
locomotor  ataxy  with  mental  disturbance,  and  not  as 
a  case  of  general  paralysis ;  and  I  must  say  that,  from 
what  I  heard,  this  was  borne  out,  although  the  history, 
is  suspiciously  like  many  cases  of  general  paralysis. 

In  the  next  case  the  symptoms  were  somewhat 
different,  the  patient  being  younger,  and  the  mental 
excitement  more  acute.  William  R.,  set.  28,  an  en- 
gine-fitter ;  admitted  into  Guy's  under  Dr.  Mahomed, 
June  7th,  1883  ;  enjoyed  good  health  up  to  the  time 
the  present  symptoms  appeared.  For  several  years 
he  had  had  trouble  with  his  water,  first  incontinence 
and  then  retention.  Five  years  ago  loss  of  sensibility 
in  lower  extremities,  with  inco-ordination ;  three  years 
ago  severe  abdominal  pain,  with  vomiting;  the  last 
two  years  has  lost  sensibility  in  hands  and  arms.  His 
symptoms  on  admission  were  those  of  typical  ataxy, 
no  symptoms  being  absent;  lightning  pains  in  the 
6!xtremities,  and  gastric  crises  being  well  marked.    He 
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■WM  described  as  an  intelligent  man,  with  no  dulling 
of  intellect  in  any  way.  On  July  1st  he  suddeitly 
became  unconscious ;  his  pulse  remained  good,  but  his 
respirations  became  infrequent ;  after  half  an  hour 
he  recovered.  During  the  next  fortnight  he  had 
several  similar  attacks,  in  one  of  which  unoonscioas- 
ness  lasted  for  twelve  houi-s,  and  temperature  rose  to 
107°,  and  he  was  thought  to  be  dying.  On  the  6th 
of  July  he  became  noisy  and  threatening  ;  for  two 
nights  he  was  constantly  straggling  and  shouting  in- 
coherently ;  he  fancied  he  was  going  to  be  murdered, 
and  that  people  were  eticking  red-hot  wires  into  his 
legs.  He  became  more  quiet,  but  was  B\iBpicioua, 
thinking  he  was  going  to  be  poisoned,  and  refused 
food  ;  he  thought  a  policeman  was  walking  outside 
his  room,  and  he  appealed  to  him  for  protection  ;  he 
thought  that  during  the  night  he  had  been  ripped  up. 
By  July  I9th  he  had  recovered  so  far  as  to  admit  that 
he  had  had  delusions  and  hallucinations.  From  this 
time  he  improved  to  such  an  extent  that  he  was  dis- 
charged mentally  well,  although  ataxic. 

In  a  tiiird  case,  W.,  set,  45,  admitted  into  Bethlem 
in  1879,  having  suffei-ed  from  well-marked  loco- 
motor ataxy  for  some  years,  but  without  any  signs 
of  genei-al  paralysis  of  tlte  insana  This  patient  was 
again  seen  by  me  early  in  1884,  when  there  was  still 
no  evidence  of  general  paralysis.  He  was  quite  unable 
to  stand,  and  full  of  fear  of  persecution.  He  said  his 
legs  were  made  to  be  lightning  conductors,  and  his 
enemies  twisted  hia  guts,  removed  his  semen  for  their 
own  purposes,  and  introduced  cats  up  his  rectum,  thus 
causing  hia  loss  of  control  over  the  rectum. 

The  chief  symptoms  that  have  been  described  as 
occuiTing  with  locomotor  ataxy  are  those  of  suspicion, 
and  it  is  interesting  to  be  able  to  trace  a  direct  connec- 
tion between  the  morbid  sensations  of  a  patient  soffer- 
iug  from  ataxy  with  delusions.     In  the  earlier  f 
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B  patient's  case  tliere  had  beeu  gastric  crises  aod 
ligniaiiiig  pains,  and  it  is  not  a  very  extraordiiiEtiy 
development  for  a  patient  to  misconstrue  theae  feelings 
into  torture  by  poison  or  by  red-hot  wires  introdnced 
into  the  limbs.  The  whole  feeling  of  persecution  has 
to  be  studied  together,  and  it  will  be  found,  when 
cases  are  completely  investigated,  that  an  idea  of  per- 
secution, or  a  feeling  of  nervous  dread  connectad 
with  nervous  weakness,  may  be  interpreted  by  ideas 
of  following,  haunting,  persecution,  detectives,  or  the 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

PUEltPERAL   IN  BAN  IT  Y. 

Ineanity  Bameiateil  with  marriage — Inannitj  asaociiiBii  with  preg-  J 

nancy— Iiiaaaitj  asaocUited  with  deliTor)-— InBBnity  assodftted 
with  the  fiuerperal  Btats— losaiiity  asaociated  with  lutatioQ 

Befokc  considering  the  subject  which  more  especially 
belongs  to  this  chapter,  I  shiil!  refer  to  a  group  of  cases 
which  are  not  only  of  grave  medical,  but  bJso  of  legal 
importance.  There  are  cases  in  wliioh  insanity  is  first 
recognised  soon  after  marriage.  These  mast  be  consi- 
dered from  two  or  three  different  points  of  view.  First, 
there  are  those  in  whom  insanity  existed  but  was  not 
recognised  till  after  the  marriage  ;  secondly,  those  in 
whom  strong  predisposition  to  insanity  existed,  and 
the  attack  was  only  related  to  marriage  as  being  its 
exciting  cause  (other  subdivisions  might  here  be  mado 
as  to  whetlier  the  excitement  was  moral  or  physical) ; 
and  in  the  thii-d  group,  physical  exhaustion,  due  to 
great  excess,  caused  a  mental  break-down.  I  have 
seen  both  men  and  women  suffer  thus,  but  women 
suffer  more  often  than  men  from  shock,  distress,  and 
the  like,  wliile  men  suffer  more  from  exhaustion. 
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In  the  first  group,  cases  occur  wliieh  are  of  tlie 
utmost  medico-legiil  intereat,  and  it  is  now  established 
that  nullity  of  marriage  can  he  declared  if  it  be  found 
that  one  of  the  contracting  parties  was  insane  at  the 
time  of  the  marriage  and  unable  to  understand  the 
nature  of  the  contract.  I  have  elsewhere  incidentally 
referred  to  the  case  of  Hunter  v.  Hunter,  in  which, 
this  was  decided ;  but  quite  recently  I  was  called  in 
to  see  another  cane  with  the  following  history  :  A  girl, 
whose  father  was  and  is  insane,  became  engaged  to 
be  married  to  a  very  suitable  man.  Everything  ap- 
peared to  go  on  satisfactorily  till  the  wedding  day  , 
was  fixed,  when  the  girl  began  to  doubt  her  affection 
for  her  sweetheart  She  ceased  to  superuitend  her 
trousseau,  and  gave  up  many  of  her  favourite 
pursuits.  Her  friends  and  relations  thought  that 
as  soon  as  she  got  married  all  would  be  right;  but 
when  married  slie  seemed  still  more  desponding  and 
unlike  herself,  and  refused  altogether  to  allow  her  hus- 
band to  have  connection  with  Jier.  I  have  little  doubt 
but  that  with  time  she  may  become  herself  again,  but 
I  Bhould  strongly  advuie  lier  husband  to  have  nothing 

e  to  do  with  her. 


A  Scotch  doctor  for  soi 
oessful  aca^lemica!  career, 
and  bid  fair  to  aucceed  i 
came  engaged  to  be  man 
way  peculiar  was  noticed 
befoi*    his    nnavringe,   when 


years,  after  a  very  Hac- 
:nt  into  general  practice 
his  profession.  He  be- 
1,  and  nothing  in  any 
till  shortly 
iced   by   his 


friends  to  be  eccentric  ;  but  tliis  was  at  the  time 
looked  upon  as  the  result  of  exciteoient,  and  likely  to 
prove  of  a  transient  nature.  On  the  day  of  the 
wedding  his  behaviour  was  still  more  strange,  and  hia 
bride  was  alarmed  at  his  conduct.  This  state  of 
excitement  and  mental  instability  persisted,  so  at  the 
end  of  a  few  weeks  a  separation  had  to  take  place, 
and  soon  after  the  husband  was  eent  to  an  asylum, 
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where  his  symptoms  became  those  of  acute  mania, 
which  passed  into  a  condition  of  chronic  delusional 
insanity,  from  which  he  suffered  for  years  ;  however, 
at  the  end  of  seven  years  a  change  took  place  in  hia 
mental  state,  and  it  seems  now  doubtful  whether  ho 
may  not  in  the  end  become  weU  enough  once  more  to 
be  at  large.  I  am,  however,  convinced  that  his  wife 
would  be  perfectly  jnstified  in  sueing  for  a  divorce,  on 
the  plea  of  insanity  at  the  time  of  the  marriage. 

In  the  next  case  there  was  no  insanity  till  after 
marriage,  and  escess  is  said  to  have  started  the  break- 
down. T.  L.,  married,  let,  23,  actor  by  profession  ; 
strong  nervouB  tendency  in  the  family,  but  no  re- 
cognised insanity ;  no  previous  attack  of  insanity. 
He  had  been  mamed  three  days  before  the  attack 
broke  out.  It  began  with  great  taciturnity,  varied  by 
esoitement  coming  on  without  assignable  cause.  He 
had  some  exaltation  of  ideas,  and  at  the  s^ime  time 
fancied  he  had  committed  the  unpardonable  siu.  For 
eight  moatha  be  was  under  treatment  and  was  finally 
didcliarged  well,  and  has  remained  bo  since.  I  have 
met  with  no  good  example  of  insanity  purely  started 
by  marriage,  both  as  a  preilisposing  and  exciting  cause. 
Id  most  of  the  cases  I  have  seen,  the  marriage  has 
been  the  exciting  cause  of  the  outbreak,  or  has  simply 
made  manifest  the  insanity  which  has  existed  before. 

Insanity  foliowmg  marriage  ehock. — Emma  A., 
married,  Kt.  24  j  epilepsy  in  family,  sober,  industrious, 
bad  a  fit  of  some  kind  three  days  before  admission.  Her 
lover  attempted  her  seduction,  and  this  was  a  great 
grief  to  her,  and  caused  a  temporary  mental  distur- 
bance, but  she  went  on  with  the  engagement,  and 
waa  married.  The  morning  after  marriage  she  was 
incoherent  and  wild.  She  wandered  from  home,  and 
was  taken  up  by  the  police.  She  thi'eatened  suicide^ 
and  she  took  a  violent  hatred  to  her  husband.  She 
had  hallucinations  of  bearing,  hearing  her  husband's 
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voice  chiefly  in  the  right  ear.  She  1 
weak,  obstinate  at  times,  and  at  others  impulsi 
8he  remained  in  this  state  of  partial  weak-mindedneBB 
for  the  thi-ee  montiis  she  was  in  Eethlem.  I  heard 
she  slowly  recovered  after  some  months  at  home. 

Iitionily  of  pregnancy  artd  child-birth. — A  very 
large  proportion  of  acute  canes  of  iasanity  depend 
for  their  cause  on  the  above  conditions.  The  non- 
medical world  is  perfectly  familiar  with  these  cases. 
There  are  very  many  and  important  considerations  to 
be  referred  to  in  this  connection,  as  the  disorder  has 
more  social  asjiects  than  have  many  other  forms  of 
insflnity.  I  aball  have  to  consider  the  relationship 
of  the  woman  to  her  home,  her  huaband,  aJid  her 
child. 

There  is  also  the  important  question  of  the  taint 
and  its  transmission  to  the  oflspiing,  and  the  Liability 
to  recurrence  oE  similar  attacks. 

The  question  of  reciin-ence  is  one  wliich  is  also  of 
great  importance  ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  discredit  which  attaches  t«  "cures"  of  insanity, 
to  a  great  extent,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  so  many 
[latients,  who  have  suffered  from  puerperal  insanity, 
have  other  attacks  under  siraUar  circumstances. 

The  subject  divides  itself  naturally  into  one  of 
three  periods,  "namely,  the  insanity  of  pregnancy,  the 
insanity  of  dehvery  (which  again  must  he  considered 
as  insanity  commencing  with  delivery,  that  imme- 
diately following  deliveiy,  and  insanity  coming  on 
a  few  weeks  later),  and  the  insanity  of  lactation,  or,  I 
would  prefer  to  say,  the  insanity  occurring  during 
lactation  or  at  the  period  of  weaning. 

I  would  pi*emise  by  saying  that,  as  far  as  the 
symptoms  are  concerned,  there  is  absolutely  nothuig 
characteristic  in  the  form  which  the  insanity  assumes  ; 
and  that  with  puerpei-al  conditions  you  may  have 
mania,  melancholia,  or  dementia ;  and  tlie  very  term 
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puerperal  mania  ia  misleaiiing.  I  am  of  opinion  that 
inheritance  plays  a  very  important  part  in  puerperal 
insanity. 

First,  the  intanity  of  prr^gnaTKii.  These  coses  are 
not  nearly  bo  cmmaiOQ  as  those  following  childbirth. 
They  are  divisible  into  two  classes  ;  those  in  which 
insanity  comes  on  in  the  earlier  months  of  pregnancy, 
and  those  in  which  the  derangement  occurs  during  the 
later  months.  It  mnst  he  remembered  that  it  ia 
quite  common  to  get  exflggeration  of  the  ordinary 
reflex  nervous  symptoms  of  pregnancy  in  neurotio 
patients ;  that,  in  fact,  longings  of  pregnancy  may 
pass  beyond  the  limits  ordinarily  met  with  and  become 
insanity.  I  have  seen  coses  in  which  extraordinary 
appetites  have  been  cnunected  with  pregnancy  in 
neurotic  subjects  ;  and  what  is  more,  I  have  seen  the 
offspring  of  mothers  who  have  suffered  from  these 
unusual  conditions  themselves  later  develop  insanity. 
Insanity  of  pregnancy  inny  occur  with  a  first  preg- 
nancy, or,  what  is  more  common,  it  may  occur  with 
a.  later  one ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
following  is  the  more  common  mode  of  production 
i>f  such  cases ;  A  woman  of  insane  family  becomes 
pregnant^  and  with  the  pregnancy  has  some  marked 
nervous  pectiliaritiea,  which  pass  off  and  are  forgotten 
till  after  delivery,  when  they  reappear ;  or  when 
aleeplessnesa,  irritahility,  and  change  of  character 
usher  in  an  attack  of  ordinary  puerperal  insanity.  A 
second  and  third  pregnancy,  occuning  within  short 
intervals,  are  each  followed  by  attacks  of  i 
But  with  the  fourtli  and  fifth  pregnancy  the  e 
tricity  of  pregnancy  becomes  undoubtedly  an  insanity, 
and  the  patient,  during  the  earlier  months  of  pr^- 
nancy,  suffers  either  from  maniacal  or  melancholic 
symptoms,  which  may  pass  off  to  reappear  after 
pregnancy,  or  they  may  continue  steadily  through 
the    pregnancy   up   to   delivery,   Rnd    beyond   it;    the 
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patient  seeming  to  become  more  and  more  unstable  in 
consequence  of  preceding  attacks  of  insanity,  till  at 
last  a,  very  mucli  less  foree  is  required  to  upset  the 
balance.  One  euch  case  I  have  known  to  become 
ultimately  so  little  able  to  resist  causes  of  depression, 
that  insanity,  at  first  following  delivery,  next  occurred 
with  pregnancy,  and  then  followed  a  simple  inflam- 
mation of  the  tonsils.  It  is  noteworthy  that  more 
disturbance,  both  of  body  and  mind,  ma^  occnr  with 
male  than  with  female  pregnancies ;  and  coxes  are 
recorded  in  which  chorea  or  epilepsy  has  followed 
only  when  the  children  have  proved  to  be  males  ; 
and  although  no  general  law  can  be  deduced,  yet  it 
is  interesting  to  find  thac  popular  feeling  in  this  case 
coincides  with  medical  experience. 

Cases  ai-e  also  recorded  in  which  insanity  has 
passed  ofiT  when  conception  has  taken  place ;  and  t 
have  met  with  such  cases  as  the  following :  A 
woman,  having  auflered  from  puerperal  insanity,  and 
having  been  secluded  for  some  monthw,  has  lost  all  her 
excitement,  but  has  become  apathetic,  and  might  be 
described  aa  sufiering  from  pai-tial  dementia.  Nothing 
that  we  could  do  in  the  asylum  roused  her  or  made 
her  anxious  to  return  to  her  home  and  family ;  bat 
by  sending  her  tome  and  re-establishing  home  reW 
lationship,  she  has  become  rapidly  better,  although 
sometimes  the  improvement  has  been  associated  with 
a  fresh  pregnancy.  I  iJo  not  think  the  pregnancy 
alone  was  the  cause  of  the  recoveiy. 

The  insanity  of  pregnancy  may  be  maniacal  or 
melancholic,  but  in  my  comparatively  small  expe- 
rience of  such  cases,  I  should  say  it  was  generally 
melancholic  with  hypochondriacal  aymjitoma,  or  with 
miaintei-pretation  of  the  ordinary  signs  of  pregnancy. 
Thus,  a  woman  suffering  from  insanity  of  pregnancy 
believed  that  the  vomiting  from  which  she  was  suffer- 
ing was   due   to    poison ;    acting  on  this   belief   she 


persistently  refused  food,  and  accused  her  husband  of 
wishing  to  get  rid  of  her.  If  I  see  a  case  in  which 
the  symptoms  of  insanity  have  slowly  developed 
during  the  first  two  or  three  months  of  pregnancy, 
and  have  been  directly  connected  with  excessive 
vomiting,  neuralgia,  and  sleeplessness,  I  generally  give 
a  favourable  prognosis,  considering  that  the  patient 
will  probably  re-establish  her  nervous  balance  by 
the  end  of  the  fourth  month;  and  in  many  such 
cases  I  have  seen  the  patients  make  a  perfect 
recovery,  and  pass  through  the  puerperal  state  viu- 
disturbed.  Patients  of  this  class  may  break  down 
again  after  delivery,  or  they  may  have  similar 
attacks  with  succeeding  pregnancies.  But,  on  tlie 
other  hand,  I  have  known  cases  who  Lave  had 
no  second  attack  at  all  As  to  treatment,  I  would 
advise  the  ordinary  measures  recommended  for  vomit- 
ing and  neuralgia  in  pregnancy ;  although  I  have 
failed  myself  to  do  good  with  snch  drugs  as  cerium, 
hydrocyanic  acid,  or  morphia,  I  have  found  attention 
to  the  bowels  and  to  the  general  hygienio  measures  of 
much  greater  service. 

The  question  of  induction  of  premature  labour  ha.i 
been  referred  to  me  by  several  obstetric  physicians, 
and  I  have  uniformly  said  that  I  have  never  yet  seen 
a  case  which  justified  its  practice,  for  in  the  first 
place  the  operation  will  probably  have  no  efiect  in  the 
way  of  cutting  short  an  attack  of  insanity,  and  adds 
somewhat  to  the  dangers  to  life  incurred  by  the 
patient.  I  have  seen  miscarriages  occur  in  the  insane 
without  any  mental  gain  following  them,  and,  there- 
fore, the  only  justification  to  my  mind  would  be  the 
destruction  of  a  child  who  ran  a  very  great  risk  of 
being  an  idiot. 

Insanity  coming  on  during  the  later  months  of 
pregnancy  is  more  common  than  that  last  describeil, 
and  is  generally  associated  with  melancliolia.     Again, 
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there  are  commonly  ideas  of  poison  in  the  food,  dis- 
like to  husband,  suspicions  a&d  general  dreads,  apathy 
and  negiigence  of  personal  appearance  and  of  home 
duties.  Whether  only  a  coincidence  or  not,  I  cannot 
say,  but  I  have  recently  seen  general  paralysifi  of  the 
insane  occurring  in  pregnant  women,  and  I  shall  have 
to  record  in  brief  one  or  two  such  cases. 

During  the  past  year  three  patients  have  been 
admitted  into  Bethlem  suffering  from  the  insanity  of 
the  later  months  of  pregnancy,  and  these  oases  have 
had  to  be  discharged  temporarily  to  be  delivered  at 
home,  as  no  provision  for  such  cases  exists  in  Bethlem, 

Exainph  of  insanity  milh  pregnancy. — -Elizabeth 
K.,  married,  Kt.  32,  has  had  three  children,  the  young- 
est being  sixteen  months  old.  She  was  admitted  into 
Bethlem  in  August,  1883,  she  then  being  five  months 
pregnant,  with  symptoms  of  insanity  which  had  lasted 
less  than  one  montk  They  came  on  suddenly  during 
one  night,  when  she  woke  up  and  said  that  she  had  cruci- 
fied Jesus  Christ.  She  attempted  to  destroy  her  life  by 
throwing  herself  from  the  window.  She  thought  her 
childi'en  had  already  been  killed  j  had  hallucinations 
of  sight  and  hearing;  believed  there  werefacea  at  the 
window,    and  that  voices  were  audililo  outside   her 

n ;  she  was  in  constant  dread  of  some  terrible 
catastrophe  which  was  about  to  happen.     After  ad- 

non  she  was  noticed  to  be  dazed  and  confused, 
with  iosa  of  memory.  This  condition  of  suspicion  and 
dread  passing  into  weak-mindedness  persisted  till  she 
sent  away  to  be  delivered.  Before  deliveiy  she 
appeared  to  regain  her  mental  soundness,  hut  six 
5eks  later,  having  become  physically  weak,  sjie 
again  became  melanchoHc,  and  had  to  be  re-admitted 
into  Bethlem,  where  she  rapidly  recovered. 

Irtsamity  with  early  pregnancy.  Recovery  about 
five  ntoTiilii.     Delivery  and  nuiinle nance  of  health.^ 

isa  C.,  cet.  2J;  no  insane  relations;  second  attack   1 
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of  insanity.  Fii-st  followed  child^birtL  Present 
attack  began  in  June,  1883.  (She  was  delivered  in 
March,  1884.)  She  became  restlesa  and  wnnted  to 
leave  her  home.  She  was  emotional  and  qmurelaoine ; 
she  destroyed  her  clothes,  and  believed  her  husband 
was  very  rich.  On  admission  into  Eethlem  she  was 
noisy,  silly,  and  given  to  causing  mischief;  she  had 
ideas  that  her  child  had  been  poisoned.  She  became 
more  quiet  for  the  first  time  in  September,  but  again 
became  silly.  In  October  a  marked  improvement 
took  place,  which  continued  without  relapse.  She  was 
sent  out  on  leave,  was  delivered  naturally  of  a  healthy 
female  child,  and  was  discharged  recovered. 

In  the  following  case  we  have  a  very  good  example 
of  the  various  conditions  connected  with  puerperal 
insanity  and  the  insanity  of  pregnancy  :  P.  M.,  mar- 
ried, set.  21  ;  paternal  uncle  epileptic,  great  aunt 
insane,  one  brother  epileptic,  another  suffered  from 
insanity  produced  by  drink,  and  the  father  wua 
an  extremely  excitable  man.  Tiie  patiejit  had  suf- 
fered from  hysterical  attacks,  and  had  also  had  an 
attack  of  chorea  during  pregnancy.  She  had  a  pre- 
mature confineraent  with  her  first  child,  but  did  not 
develop  insanity  then.  When  admitted  into  Bethlem 
she  was  pregnant  two  or  three  months.  She  wa.4 
then  restless,  violent,  and  at  times  accused  herself  of 
unfaithfulness.  There  wci-e  peculiar  ciioreic  move- 
ments of  her  limbs.  She  resisted  food  and  medicine, 
and  said  her  food  was  poisoned.  At  this  time  she 
had  the  morning  sickness  of  pregnancy.  For  some 
weeks  she  was  emotional,  violent,  and  destructive, 
refusing  her  food.  Later,  about  the  fourth  month  of 
her  pregnancy,  there  was  much  general  improvement. 
Her  affection  for  her  husband  returned,  and  she  began 
to  occupy  herself  in  her  ordinary  ways,  and  by  tlie 
fifth  month  of  pregnancy  was  well  enough  to  go  home 
on  leave,  and  later  was   delivered   of  a   female  child 
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1  easy  labour.  WitLio  four  days  of  delivery  I 
Blie  tiecame  noisy  and  violent  again. ;  alie  was  brouglt 
btiok  to  Eethlem,  where  she  went  tlirough  another 
sharp  attack  of  acute  mania,  and  had  to  be  fed  with  the 
Btomach-pump  for  some  days.  Within  two  months  of 
liijr  delivery  she  was  again  convalescent,  and  was 
dificliarged  recovered,  and  she  has  had  several  children 
since  without  any  recurrence  of  insanity.  Fortanately 
domestic  and  other  conditions  were  favourable  for 
her. 

In  the  next  case  insanity  was  connected  with 
the  early  months  of  pregnancy.  Emma  N.,  «t.  33, 
sister  likewise  insane;  fii-st  attack,  following  domestio 
trouble.  It  came  on  two  months  after  she  had  J 
ceased  to  menstruate  from  pregnancy.  She  be- 1 
came  strange  in  manner,  and  took  no  notice  of  her  I 
children;  she  refused  food,  and  would  not  Hpeaijl 
tried  to  Etningle  herself  with  a  towel.  I  may  saj  1 
tbat  this  pregnancy  followed  immediately  on  her -I 
recovery  from  her  last  delivery,  she  suckling  at  tM  I 
time.  She  thought  men  were  waiting  for  her  in  the  1 
passage  to  tnke  her  away  ;  she  was  subject  to  hallucf'  I 
nations  of  heamig,  and  her  physical  condition  was  oit^.l 
of  extreme  weakness.  During  her  stay  in  Bethlem,  1 
lest,  regular  diet,  and  quiet  caused  her  to  lose  he^ \ 
delusions,  and  she  has  been  discharged  sufficiently] 
recovered  to  pass  through  her  confinement  at  home.      1 

GeaeToi   para  lyait    aasociated   with    pregrtaTicif.  — -  fl 
That  with  general  paralysis  the  bodily  functions  may.  I 
be   healthily    performed   in   many  respects  ia   not&-  I 
worthy.     The  general  paralytic  may  appear  for  soma  '1 
time  strong,  stout,  and  lusty ;  I  have  known  more  than 
one  general  paialytic  father  beget  children.     I  have 
DOW  to  note  cases  in  which  general  paralysis  occurred 
in  pregnancy.     In  one  case  the  patient  was  admitted 
into  Bethlem  pregnant,  with  fully  established  general 
paralysis.     She  was  delivered  of  a  living  child,  and  v 
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once  more,  while  at  home,  became  pregnant  In  tlin 
other  case  the  Bymptonis  of  general  paralysia  occurred 
about  the  same  time,  Procreative  power  may  remain 
in  general  paralysis  till  quite  a  late  period  of  ttie 
disease,  and  so  may  pregiiani;y,  with  its  feai-f'iil  risk 
to  the  children. 

A.  B.,  married,  mt  33,  housewife,  mother  said 
to  have  died  of  "brain-softening;"  the  cause  of  the 
insanity  said  to  be  anxiety  and  over-work.  She  had 
had  two  children,  and  it  was  a  question  whether  her 
mental  condition  had  been  quite  t)ie  same  during  the 
past  two  or  three  years.  When  admitted  into  Beth- 
lem  menstruation  had  been  absent  for  two  months, 
and  it  proved  that  she  was  pregnant  She  was  rest- 
less, constantly  muttering  to  herself,  irritable,  talka- 
tive, and  incoherent;  museularly  weak,  with  great 
tremor  of  facial  and  lingual  iniiscles;  speech  drawling 
and  indistinct,  with  general  hesitiition;  loss  of 
power  in  lower  extremities  and  bladder.  This  con- 
dition of  mental  and  physical  weakness  progressed 
till  she  was  discharged  to  be  delivered  elsewhere,  since 
which  time  the  mental  symptoms  have  been  less 
marked,  but  sufficiently  clear  to  verify  the  diagnosis. 

Temporary  relief  of  insanity  may  occur  during 
the  act  of  delivery.  Two  distinct  points  deserve 
consideration.  First,  the  insane  mother  may  be 
delivered  unconsciously,  there  being  ancesthesia,  so 
that  a  weak-minded  woman  may  give  birth  to  a  child, 
and  it  may  found  smothered  in  her  bed,  and  yet 
she  may  truthfully  say  she  did  not  know  of  its 
birth ;  secondly,  a  patient  who  has  suffered  from  in- 
sanity of  the  later  periods  of  pregnancy  may,  during 
labour,  appear  to  wake  up  and  to  appreciate  every- 
thing about  her,  only  to  relape  after  delivery  is 
fully  accomplished. 

Insanity  of  delivery.— With  delivery  one  has 
frectuently  seen  considerable  mental  disturbance  as  a 
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pitrely  naturul  and  physiological  circumstaoce ;  but 
beyond  this  a  condition  may  arise  more  or  leas  of 
temporary  derangement^  the  pain  of  labom'  stai-tiug  a 
condition  of  mental  instability  which  may  hecome 
fully  developed  insanity ;  and  just  as,  on  the  one  hand, 
I  referred  to  a  case  in  which  the  pain  of  labour  was  asso- 
ciated with  temporary  return  of  reason,  so  the  nervous 
shock  may,  on  the  other  hand,  upset  the  balance 
8nch  cases  are  rare,  and  have  nothing  special  in  them 
beyond  the  causation. 

Puerperal  insanity.— True  puerperal  insanitj 
may  bo  maniacal,  melancholic,  or  demen'ed  in  form. 
As  I  have  said,  the  maniacal  attacks  are  those  which,  as 
a  rule,  come  on  soonest  after  a  delivery.  It  has  been 
said  that  there  are  critical  periods,  and  that  there  is 
special  danger  with  the  onset  of  milk,  with  the  recur- 
i-ence  of  the  time  representing  the  menstrual  period, 
and  later,  that  weaning  is  a  source  of  special  danger; 
but  I  have  failed  to  find  any  specially  critical 
periods. 

Before  considering  the  causation  of  puerperal  in- 
sanity more  fully,  I  would  call  attention  to  the  period 
of  delirioua  excitement  which  may  come  on  during  the 
second  or  third  day  after  delivery.  A  Tfiwnw,  tranii- 
toria  may  arise  suddenly  and  pass  off  as  quickly ;  the 
patient  will  have  a  flushed  appearance,  with  a  full 
puise,  and  active,  talkative  delirium,  with  hallucina- 
tions, in  which  she  may  cause  damage  to  herself  and  to 
her  child.  This  state  of  excitement  may  be  frequently 
subdued  by  the  administration  of  a  purge  and  a  nar- 
cotic at  night.  Medico-legally  this  condition  is  of 
great  importance,  because  during  this  period  of  ex- 
citement the  mother  may  commit  infanticide,  and  not 
only  be  guiltless  as  far  aa  responsibility  is  concerned, 
but  may  have  not  the  smallest  recollection  of  what  has 
taken  place. 

It  is  generally  accepted  that  physical  causes  play 
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a  greater  part  in  the  production  of  thia  variety  of  in- 
Eunity  than  do  moi-al  causes.  InlieritaQce  is  of  great 
impoi-ta&ce  an  a  prediBpoRition,  and  in  my  experience 
it  ifi  common  to  find  the  inheritance  directly  trajia- 
mitted,  that  is,  along  the  female  aide.  I  have  known 
both  mother  and  daughter  suffer  from  puerperal  in- 
sanity, Wheu  child-bearing  begins  late  in  age 
there  is  an  inci-eased  danger.  Any  specially 
depressing  causes,  such  as  prolonged  suckling, 
followed  by  another  pregnancy,  or  rapidly  recurring 
pregnancies,  delivery  of  twins,  and  the  like,  are 
noteworthy  in  the  causation.  I  do  not  find,  in  my 
experience,  that  instrumental  laboui-s  are  specially 
dangerous.  The  causes  in  most  cases  are  multiple, 
and  have  often  been  acting  some  time  before  delivery 
takes  place.  Thus,  duiing  pregnancy,  there  may  Lave 
been  a  drink-craving  which  has  been  yielded  to,  and 
thia  has  predisposed  to  an  attack  of  insanity.  Other 
physical  causes,  such  as  ulceration  or  abscess  of  the 
breast,  may  have  had  a  share.  Insanity,  too,  may 
follow  eclampsia,  although  this  is  rare  also.  I  believe, 
however,  that  it  is  not  very  uncommon  to  meet 
with  violent  acute  mania,  associated  with  pyiemic 
conditions,  and  a  few  patients  die  every  year 
in  Bethlem  in  whose  cases  I  believe  pyceniia  has  had  a 
share  in  the  causation  of  the  disorder.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  labours  in  which  chloroform  has  been  ad- 
ministered have,  in  my  experience,  several  times  been 
followed  by  attacks  of  insanity  in  patients  who  have 
had  other  children  before  and  after,  bom  without 
antesthetics,  without  attacks  of  insanity. 

As  to  the  moral  causes,  grief,  woriy,  anxiety,  and 
the  like,  are  the  most  effective.  Fewer  women  seem 
to  become  insane  after  the  birth  of  illegitimate  chil- 
dren than  might  have  been  expected.  Dr.  Clouston 
shows  that  in  Scotland  illegitimate  births  give 
rise    to    &n    excessive    number    of   cases  of    ijisanity. 
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in    some    caaes    seduction    acd    the  birth   of   natural 
children  act  diatinctly  aa  a  cause.     Desertion  or  death 
of  husband,  and  loss  of  the  child,  may   act  as  severe 
causes  of  depression,  which  may  pass  beyond  a  natural 
limit.     The  above  are  the  more  common  causes,  which 
may  act  separately  or  combined.    The  ordinary  cours^  ' 
of  an  attack  of  puerperal  mania  is  as  follows  :     -^'J. 
patient  having  had  no  bodily  trouble  to  excite  the  at^.l 
tention  of  her  friends,  becomes  sleepless,  but  withoutt  T 
depression  at  iirst ;  she  seems  ill  at  ease,  and  then 
may  complain  of  some  uneasiness  in  her  head ;  next 
she  complains  that  she  is  afraid  she  is  going  to  lose 
her  reason.     The  sleeplessness,  however,  is  the  most. 
marked  early   symptom,  the  milk  and  lochia   often  ■ 
being  both  natural,  she  takes  a  dislike  to  her  husband,'  I 
and  perhaps  to  her  child,  making  trifling  complaints.' 
against  one  or  the  other.     She  often  coniplainit 
pleasant  smells,  and  becomes  irritable  with  all  around 
her.     Next  she  complains  of  her  food,  and  may  alto- 
gether refuse  to  take  it.     This  period  of  sleeplessness, 
with   irritability   and   some    depression,    is   followed  J 
sooner  or  later  by  excitement,  chattering,  incoheren'^.J 
blasphemous  or  amorous  talk,  and  then  the  attack  ot  J 
mania  ia  fully  developed.     There  is  nothing  special 
in  its  form,  but  there  are  a  few  symptoms  which  are 
more  commonly  present  than  perhaps  in  other  cases 
of  mania,  such  as  sleeplessness,  anxiety,  aversion  to 
relations,  erotic  tendencies,  mistakes  of  identity,  with. 
hallucinations  of  smell  and  taste,  and  refusal  of  food.  ^ 
M.   B.,  manied,  cet.  28,  four  children,  no  insane  J 
inheritance,  the  last  confinement  three  weeks  before  I 
adrais.'iion,    Eymptoma     coming    on     one    week    after  J 
delivery.      The  first   marked  symptoms   beyond  sleep-j 
lessness  were  peculiar  ideas  about  her  food,  antipath]^  1 
to  those  dear  to  her,  violence  in  language,  destr«ctiv»iJ 
ness  of  clothing,  dirtiness  in  habits,  and  blasphen 
and  filthy  language.     She  had  hallucinations  of  sigM 
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and  hearing;  said  she  saw  her  babies  in  Leaven,  and 
that  Bhe  was  bewitched  at  night ;  complained  of  nasty 
smells ;  thought  ahe  was  the  Virgin  Mary ;  and  was 
geneiully  obstinate  and  incoherent.  For  some  time 
she  remained  in  much  the  same  condition,  but  ut  the 
end  of  fi  ve  months  she  was  sent  to  our  convalescent 
home,  and  at  the  termination  of  another  month  was 
discharged  welL 

The  next  case  was  in  many  respects  similar. 
Isabella  M.,  mnmed,  wt.  26,  no  insane  relations. 
This  was  her  second  child.  The  first  symptoms  followed 
between  the  second  and  third  week  after  delivevy, 
when  she  became  sleepless  and  talkative ;  talka- 
tiveness is  a  veiy  common  adjunct  to  the  sleepless- 
ness. She  rapidly  became  worse,  her  language  grow- 
ing violent  and  obscene.  She  had  delusions,  and 
thought  she  was  the  mother  of  God  and  Mary  of 
Bethany ;  she  mistook  people  at  times ;  she  refused 
food  ;  she  called  her  husband  by  various  names,  at  one 
time  thinking  he  was  Christ ;  she  had  a  great  dislike 
to  her  child ;  and  she  was  fed  with  the  stomach- 
pump.  On  admission  she  was  suffering  from  a 
typical  attack  of  acuta  mania,  and  this  condition  of 
excitement  continued  without  any  alleviation  for  five 
months,  when,  after  menstruation  had  been  re-estab- 
lished, she  recovered  completely  and  was  discharged 
well,  having  been  under  observation  six  months. 

There  are  some  special  points  in  these  caaea 
requiring  consideration.  Eirst,  as  to  the  milk.  Milk 
may  be  suppressed  at  the  time  of  the  outbreak ; 
it  may  continue  after  the  development  of  mental 
symptoms,  and  in  such  cases  there  is  great  danger  lest 
the  breasts  should  be  neglected  and  a1>scesses  form  in 
consequence  of  the  whole  of  the  attenlaon  being  paid 
to  mental  symptoms.  In  Betblem  friction  of  the 
breasts  with  salt  or  with  castor  oil  is  more  frequently 
adopted    than    the    use    of    belladonna,    and    with 
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BatiaEactory  results.  The  lochial  discharge  may  be 
suddenly  aireated  in  some  cases,  especially  in  those 
in  which  there  is  suspicion  of  pyaemia ;  but  in  an 
ordinary  case  of  puerperal  insanity  the  lochial  dis- 
charge continues  nonuaUy,  I  have  known  both  milk 
and  lochia  suppressed,  both  present,  or  one  present 
and  the  other  absent,  during  attacks  of  iusanity. 
Puerperal  insanity  is  supposed  to  be  a  specially  curable 
disease,  but,  in  my  experience,  a  considerable  proportion 
of  the  cases  of  acute  mania  die,  bearing  out  what  I 
have  elsewhere  sail),  that  mania  associated  with 
sui^cal  or  other  troubles  is  a  serious  bodily  disease. 
A  very  large  proportion  undoubtedly  do  recover,  and 
of  these  a  considerable  number  have  recurrences  of  the 
disorder;  nor  does  it  follow  that  means  taken  to  pre- 
vent having  children  will  hinder  attacks  of  insanity. 
Besides  death  and  recovery,  I  have  to  record  that  a 
large  number  of  cases  remain  either  permanently  insane 
or  permanently  weak-minded  after  a  single  attack  of 
puerperal  insanity,  and  therefore,  even  in  a  first  attack, 
great  caution  must  be  used  in  giving  a  prognosis.  A  case 
of  acut«  puerperal  mania,  having  lasted  from  two  or 
three  to  eight  or  nine  months,  will  often  become 
healthy  in  appearance  but  weak  in  mind.  Nourishing 
diet,  stimulants,  and  the  like,  have  produced  general 
health,  but  dementia  remains,  the  patient  taking  little 
or  no  interest  in  her  surroundings,  espressing  no 
desire  to  return  home,  and  seeming  indifferent  to 
husband  and  children.  Such  cases,  as  a  rule,  will  be 
found  to  be  suffering  from  amenorrhrea,  or  if  not  the 
prognosis  is  grave  in  the  extreme.  I  always  look 
upon  the  consecutive  weak-mindednesH  of  puerperal 
mania  as  being  curable  while  menstruBtion  is  absent, 
but  when  physical  health  is  re-established  without 
mental  gain  the  prognosis  is  bad. 

It   is  of  tlie  utmost   importance  that   such   csaea 
should  be   sent  home   on   trial    before    all    chance  of 


recovery  is  at  an  end.  I  believe  that  the  re-establish- 
ment of  home  relationships  is  about  the  best  means  of 
cure  for  man;  of  these  cases.  As  far  as  ihe  treatment 
of  a  case  of  acut«  puerperal  mania  is  concerned,  I 
would  take  the  ayniptoraa  somewhat  in  dbtaiL  The 
general  and  guiding  pi-inciple  must  be  to  give  rest  and 
support.  Rest  must  be  procured  by  general  measures 
and  not  by  means  of  narcotics.  Chloral  and  bromide  of 
potassium,  morphia,  and  henbane  have  been  tried  and 
failed ;  they  rarely  secure  sleep,  and,  if  continued, 
leave  the  patient  more  unstable  and  farther  from 
health.  If  cases  like  these  are  treated  at  home,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  make  use  of  one  or  other  narcotic, 
and  I  generally  advise  a  frequent  change  in  the 
remedies,  bo  iJiat  a  patient  is  treated  witlk  bromide 
of  potassium  one  night  and  chloral  the  next.  Witli 
sleepleBSQeaa,  beef-tea,  a  glass  of  spirits  and  water,  or 
a  bottle  of  porter  may  give  rest  when  narcotics  fail ; 
and  there  is  no  reason  for  any  dread  of  stimultLnts  in 
mania.  The  friends  and  certainly  the  children  ahonlil 
be  kept  out  of  Right  of  the  mother.  The  room  should 
bo  kept  cool,  bright,  and  well  ventilated.  The  bowels 
should  be  kept  acting  regularly,  all  sources  of  local 
ikTitution  about  the  vagina  should  be  removed,  and, 
aa  soon  as  the  patient  is  strong  enough,  bathing 
should  be  made  use  of.  When  strong  enough  to  get 
about,  the  patient  should  have  fresh  air,  out-of-door 
exei-cise,  and  a  change  to  the  seaside  is  often  bene- 
fidal. 

One  other  question  of  ti-eatment  remains  aa  to 
which  class  of  patients  should  be  sent  to  asylums,  and 
when.  There  is  a  vei-y  strong  feeling  against  sending  a 
young  married  woman  to  an  asylum  when  the  attack 
follows  a  first  child,  the  feeling  being  natural  that  the 
child  or  children  will  suffer  socially,  and  that  the 
mother  herself  will  look  forward  with  dread  to  any 
future  oonliueraent.     If  the  Eriendii  have  ample  means. 
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if  their  home  is  in  a  healthy  diatrict,  and  if  tlie  doctor 
can  see  the  patient  twice  daily  at  least  for  the  firat  few 
weeks,  it  ia  possible  to  treat  almost  the  most  serious 
case  at  home,  but  any  of  the  above  conditions  being 
wanting,  it  will  be  found  well  to  remove  the  patiunt 
from  her  former  surroundinga.  The  chief  danjuers 
arise  from  refusal  to  take  food,  exhaustion  from  un- 
trained attempts  to  keep  the  patient  quiet,  and  from 
wild  ungoverned  actions  depending  upon  delusions  in 
reference  to  husband  or  ^hild  ;  so  that,  to  sum  up 
on  these  cases  of  puerperal  mania,  they  are  mainly 
curable,  but  some  die  and  others  remain  from  the 
tirat  weak-minded.  The  treatment  is  supporting  and 
calming,  the  smallest  quantity  of  narcotics  and  the  most 
food  possible;  although  some  must  be  sent  to  asylums, 
they  must  not  be  kept  under  conti-ol  too  long,  but 
should  be  sent  home  as  soon  as  symptoms  of  danger 
have  passed  j  and  it  may  be  remembered,  that  although 
it  is  well  to  advise  caution  in  regard  to  other  pregnan- 
cies, it  does  not  follow  that  a  patient  will  keep  well 
in  consequence  of  having  no  more  childi-en,  nor  does  it 
follow  that  because  she  has  had  one  attack  of  insanity 
ahewill  have  attacks  following  the  bti'tli  of  every  child. 

Besides  the  attacks  of  mania  there  may  be  attacks 
of  TnelanchoOa,  the  onset  of  the  disease  being  in  every 
respect  similar  to  the  attacks  of  mania ;  sleeplessness, 
anxiety,  and  dread,  being  followed  by  delusions  in 
reference  to  husband  or  children,  and  associated  with 
hypochondriacal  or  other  similar  symptoms.  As  I 
said  before,  melancholic  symptoms  generally,  but  not 
always,  .come  on  later  after  delivery  than  attacks  of 
mania,  and  in  the  cases  under  consideration  melau- 
cbolia  is  the  rule,  mania  the  exception. 

Harriet  E.  B.,  married,  eet.  26,  had  three  children, 
the  lost  bom  three  months  before  her  admission  into 
Bethlem.  Her  mother  suffered  from  insanity,  assoijiated 
with  cancer.     The  first  symptom,  after  sleeplessness, 
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was  refusal  to  take  food.  She  said  slie  Lad  eaten  too 
much  food,  and  was  therefore  lost ;  that  God  would 
never  forgive  her,  and  that  there  waa  no  passage 
through  her  bowels.  Her  hahita  were  said  to  hare 
completely  altered.  She  no  longer  took  interest  in 
her  children,  nor  would  she  go  out  of  the  house. 
These  symptoms  came  on  insidiously  without  any 
special  exciting  cause  within  a  fortnight  of  de- 
livery. She  was  suicidal,  and  represented  very  well 
the  type  which  may  become  dangerous ;  for  patients  of 
this  class  will  not  only  desire  death  for  themselves, 
but  also  for  their  children.  Within  a  fortnight  of 
admission  this  patient  began  to  take  her  food  fi-eely ; 
but  her  mental  symptoms  yaried  so  that  she  would  eat 
well  for  a  time,  and  then  refuse  food  ;  at  the  one  time 
being  less  influenced  by  her  false  ideas  than  at  the  other. 
She  became  more  actively  troublesome  about  five 
months  aft«r  admission,  and  caused  anxiety  from  her 
rapid  emaciation.  It  was  found  she  was  in  the  habit 
of  eating  her  meals,  and  then  making  herself  sick. 
Being  carefully  watched,  this  was  prevented,  and  the 
patient  steadily  improved,  and  was  well  mentally  at  the 
end  of  six  months.  After  her  recovery  she  gave  an 
account  of  her  feelings,  of  which  the  following  are 
the  most  important  details  ; 

May  3rd,  1884. 
Mrs.  K  B.~ITas  been  ill  since  birth  of  child 
(third),  18th  of-  July  last.  From  that  period  until 
the  present  time  entire  cessation  of  courses.  About 
fourteen  days  after  confinement  felt  that  "  God 
would  not  forgive  her,"  "that  she  was  lost"  Ex- 
tremely depi-eaaed.  Thought  she  had  "  committed 
suicide  and  every  crime  under  the  sun,"  Did  not 
hear  voices,  but  "felt  that  something  told  her  to  go 
and  hang  herself."  She  procured  a  rope  for  that 
purpose,  but  was  prevented  from  caiTying  out  hor 
design    by     her  friends.       Was    extremely    sleepIesH 
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all  this  time.  Kefused  food,  thinking  she  'would 
starve  herself,  but  yielded  when  pressure  was  \<aed. 
She  had  great  repulsion  to  husband  and  children, 
which  she  says  was  a  great  change  in  her  sentiments, 
as  she  always  was  much  attached  to  both.  She  had 
no  desire  to  injare  the  child  last  born.  Gives  a 
perfectly  clear  and  lucid  account  of  her  condition, 
and  appears  to  have  hji  active  remembrance  of  her 


In  some  cases  after  delivery  the  patient  slowly 
becomes  apathetic ;  she  tabes  little  or  no  notice  of  her 
child,  and  may  be  slightly  emotional ;  her  indifference 
becomes  more  and  more  marked,  till  it  is  recognised  as 
a  mental  disorder.  She  neglecta  her  personal  cleanli- 
ness, and  has  to  be  tended  like  a  child ;  this  condition 
may  slowly  pass  off,  or  it  may  be  but  the  early 
symptoms  of  an  incurable  state  of  demerUia. 

Insanltr  of  lactall on.— Insanity  of  lafitation 
a  variety  of  insanity  in  which  exhaustion  seems  to 
~  je  women  suffer  severely 
they  attempt  to  nurse 
ises  which  one  sees  in  an 
e  those  in  which  lactation 
1  unhealthy  extent,  with  the 
idea  that  thereby  pregnancy  would  be  avoided. 
In  several  cases  I  have  seen  the  prolonged  lacta- 
tion produce  all  the  evils  of  weakness,  yet  succeeded 
by  a  pregnancy,  and  thus  not  only  has  there  been 
physical  depression,  but  moral  worry  in  addition. 
The  term  over-lactation  must  be  looked  upon  as 
pureJy  relative,  and  some  writers  would  look  upon  all 
cases  of  insanity  coming  on  two  or  three  months  after 
delivery  as  cases  of  insanity  of  lactation,  by  reason  of 
the  similarity  of  the  symptoms.  Thenumber  of  casesin 
whioh  the  insanity  was  distinctly  traceable  to  lactation 
has  not  been  numerous  in  my  experience,  and  I  have 
seen  quite  as  many  cases  associated  witli  pregniincy  as 
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with  lactation.  Tlie  Bymptonia  natnnilly  divide  them- 
selves  into  the  bodily  and  mental.  There  is  commonly 
pallor,  with  a  peculiar  chJorotic  appearance,  giddiness, 
indigestion,  with  uneasy  feelings  at  the  top  of  the 
head,  shortness  of  breath,  and  complaints  of  paipitii- 
tion,  generally  associated  with  sleeplessness.  Mentally 
most  of  the  patients  are  depressed,  dreading  some  harm 
for  themselves  or  their  children,  irritable  at  times,  with 
delusions  of  unworthiness,  and  witL  LalJacinations  of 
sight,  sroell,  and  hearing.  These  cases  frequently  get 
welL  I  expect  an  ordinary  case  of  this  kind  to  take 
from  three  to  six  months  in  an  asylum  to  recover,  and 
I  believe  the  sooner  you  are  able  to  send  such  cases  to 
the  seaside,  or  a,way  from  towns,  the  better.  Various 
forms  of  stimulant  and  tonic  should  be  given.  Iron  is 
very  useful,  and  partly  digested  foods  or  ood-liver  oil 
in  some  of  its  simpler  forms,  or  hydroleine,  will  be 
found  useful,  the  sleeplessness  being  ti-eated  by  food 
rather  than  narcotics.  Such  attacks  may  recur,  and 
it  is  of  special  importance  to  get  the  general  health 
re-established  before  any  fresh  pregnancy  occurs.  The 
following  case  is  a  fair  example  of  the  ordinary  symp- 
toms met  with  in  this  disorder ; 

K  M.,  married,  let.  29,  mother  and  two  bro- 
thers insane,  sister  died  of  phthisis.  The  patient 
has  bad  rheumatic  fever;  thi^  is  the  second  attack 
of  insanity ;  the  first  being  four  years  ago ;  she 
has  had  three  children,  the  youngest  being  four- 
teen months  old.  Since  the  birth  of  this  child 
she  has  not  menstruated ;  but  suckled  up  to  the 
time  of  her  insanity,  which  came  on  one  month  before 
admission,  when  she  became  very  excitable,  and  for  a 
time  was  maniacal,  having  a  tendency  to  be  erotic ; 
she  had  hallucinations,  and  said  she  had  seen  the  devil, 
ajid  heard  cats  when  none  were  about.  She  mistook 
people,  and  was  coarse  and  violent  in  her  language. 
Within  two  months   of  admission  she  bad  a  slight 
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attack  of  rlieiimatiBm,  followed  by  meiitftl  improve- 
ment,  and  from  this  time  her  general  health  became 
better,  and  she  recovered,  being  discharged  three 
months  after  admission.  ; 

In  the  next  caae  the  symptoms  were  those  of 
melancholia,  with  active  espresaion,  followed  by  re- 
covery. Floi"ence  B.,  married,  set.  20  ;  maternal  uncle 
insane.  Tbia  attack  followed  her  first  confinement, 
and  came  on  with  dulness  and  depression  fo\ir  months 
after  delivery.  She  became  steadily  more  dejected,  not 
speaking  nor  taking  any  interest  in  things  about  lier. 
When  pressed  she  said  she  had  lost  her  aonl,  and  that 
she  saw  strange  figures  in  her  room ;  that  she  had 
given  her  child  away,  and  that  her  husband  had  de- 
serted her.  She  feared  ruin,  and  was  concerned  about 
the  costliness  of  everything,  dreading  she  would  be 
unable  to  pay.  She  refused  her  food,  and  was  on 
several  occasions  noisy,  as  well  as  sleepless  at  night. 
She  tried  to  force  her  way  out  of  the  window,  and  had 
to  be  placed  on  the  ground  floor.  For  some  time  no 
change  took  place,  her  aspect  being  one  of  extreme 
misery,  and  her  face  covered  with  indolent  acne, 
which  she  pricked,  causing  her  face  to  be  sore  and  un- 
healthy-looking. Three  months  after  admission  her 
appetite  began  to  improve,  and  she  slept  better.  From 
this  time  her  interest  in  her  surroundings  re-developed, 
and  after  one  month's  leave  she  was  discharged,  re- 
covered, seven  months  after  admission,  and  eight 
months  after  the  beginning  of  the  attack. 

The  above  cases,  occurring  in  young  women,  are 
examples  of  the  curable  form  ;  but  if  there  had  been 
several  previous  attacks  of  insanity,  and  if  the  patient 
had  been  older,  the  prospect  of  cure  would  have  been 
much  less,  such  patients  passing  into  states  of  chronie 
melancholia  or  of  weak-mindedness. 
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Epilepsy  and  iosaoKy,— The  days  when  epilepsy 
was  coufiidered  to  be  o,  disease  apart  from  insanity  have 
passed  away.  Epilepsy  is  only  to  be  cou8idered  as  a 
symptom  whiuli  may  arise  from  on  almost  endless 
variety  of  changes  in  the  brain.  Vascular  or  struotural 
changes  may  cause  a  condition  of  motor  instability  which 
is  represented  by  the  return  of  these  epUeptic  discharges. 
We,  at  present,  do  not  know  what  starts  the  discharge  ; 
but  whatever  the  condition  is,  there  seems  to  be  a  uni- 
formity as  to  its  origin,  for  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases  the  symptoms  repeat  themselves  exactly ;  and 
in  referring  to  what  may  be  called  mental  epilepsy, 
the  chief  characteristic  will  be  found  to  be  the  ab^- 
lute  uniformity  of  the  symptoms ;  however,  we  are  not 
at  present  concerned  with  the  production  of  epilepsy, 
only  finding  space  here  for  the  record  of  mental  symp- 
toms which  may  be  distinctly  traced  to  the  epileptic 
conditions.  By  that,  I  mean  not  that  the  epileptic 
discharges  produce  all  the  mental  disturbance,  but 
that  the  conditions  which  give  rise  to  epilepsy  may 
also  give  rise  to  mental  as  well  as  motar  disturbance. 
Iq  some  cases  the  change  of  balance  or  change  of 
nutrition  which  is  represented  by  aJi  epileptic  fit  acts 
directly  in  producing  mental  disturbance.  First,  then, 
nearly  all  ei)ilepsy  tends  naturally  to  weak-mindedness, 
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tliis  depending  rather  upon  the  frequency  of  the  fits 
tLan  upon  their  rc verity.  Epilepsy  is  extremely 
closely  allied  to  ordinary  insanity,  and  is  but  one 
branch  of  the  nervous  tree.  I  have  met  not  only  with 
members  of  the  satne  family  suffering  from  epilepay 
and  insanity,  but  I  have  seen  one  twin  aister 
insane  and  the  other  epileptic.  The  effect  of  the  fita 
depends  also  upon  the  age  at  which  they  commence ; 
many  cases  of  imbecility  and  idiocy  result  from  the 
onset  of  fits  in  childhood.  The  chances  of  mental  im- 
plication also  depend  upon  the  nervous  history  of  the 
family  and  also  upon  the  cause  of  the  disease,  cases  of 
ao-called  idiopathic  epilepsy  being  more  hopeless  than 
those  cases  in  which  some  ascertainable  and  treatable 
cause  can  be  found.  It  is  only  necessary  to  say 
further  of  these  cases,  that  simple  'petii  mal,  frequently 
recurring,  may  be  found  to  bo  aB'ect  a  young  man  or 
boy  that  be  is  no  longer  capable  of  being  educated  with 
persons  of  hia  own  age  ;  he  becomes  solitaty,  and  may 
damage  his  prospects  still  more  by  acquiring  habits  of 
self-abuse,  the  fits  continuing  and  probably  becoming 
more  frequent,  the  mind  also  sufi'ering;  the  patient 
may  become  weak  and  silly,  living  an  organic  life, 
but  without  power  of  further  development  or  cure. 
The  above  is  one  of  the  simplest  cases. 

Not  uncommonly  epileptics,  with  general  intel- 
lectual degeneration,  either  develop  or  discover  low  > 
brutal  habits  and  tastes,  becoming  brutahaed  in  aspect 
and  beastly  in  habits.  In  large  asylums  such  patients 
not  uncommonly  have  to  be  carefully  watched,  be- 
cause their  evil  tendencies  lead  them  to  commit 
nnnatural  offences  or  brutal  bloodthirsty  acts.  The 
recurrence  of  fits  with  these  cases  may,  as  we  shall 
presently  see,  be  the  starting  point  for  fresh  excite- 
ment, or  they  may  tend  to  further  destruction  of 
mental  power  till  the  patient  is  left  a  helples 
]>aralysed   dement.      In  some  cases  melancholia  and 


ijpochondriasis  are  connected  with  the  devetopinent  of 
ipilepsy,  and  such  cases  maybe  suicidal  and  require 
,he  utmost  supervision.  Patients,  whether  suffering 
from  ordinary  dementia,  maniacal  excitement  or  me- 
lancholia, may  live  for  considerable  periods.  The  causes 
of  death  are  not  uncommonly  accidental,  and  niany 
ingenious  contrivances  have  been  desigued  to  prevent 
EuffocatioQ  in  the  fit,  but  now-a-days  the  CommiBsionera 
insist  upon  special  epileptic  wards,  with  low  beds,  and 
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the  dormitory,  so  as  to  be 
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aiabling  patients,  although   turned  on  the  fece,  to  be 
able  to  breathe. 

The  next  consideration  is  the  relation  of  epilepsy 
to  certain  acut«ly  moiniacal  outbursts.  It  is  common 
to  meet  with  cases  in  which,  immediately  before  or 
immediately  after  a  fit,  an  outburst  of  uncontrollable 
fiiry  of  the  most  destructive  kind  takes  place.  Such 
attacks  are  among  the  most  distressing  accidents  of  a 
large  county  asylum,  patients  Bnfiering  in  this  manner 
being  completely  untrustworthy  and  BKCessiveiy  dan- 
gerous. In  one  class  the  patients  become  querulous 
and  discontented,  asking  the  doctor  repeatedly  when 
they  are  to  be  discharged,  jierhaps  also  attacking 
doctor  or  attendant,  and  then  stating  that  they  have 
done  it  to  get  out.  This  querulousness  may  be  bat 
the  initial  symptom  of  an  outburst  of  epileptic  fits.  In 
these  cases  tbe  change  of  temperament  gives  some 
little  warning,  but  in  others  there  may  be  no  such 
indication.  In  the  more  common  cases  a  patient  falls 
down  in  an  epileptic  fit,  and  remains  unconscious  for 
a  longer  or  ehorter  time,  the  unconsciousness  being 
often  followed  by  a  sudden  return  to  consciousness, 
marked  by  excessive  destructive  violence,  utter 
regard  less  nesH  of  personal  danger,  and  an  extreme 
outburst  of  fury  ■which  can  only  be  i-ecognised  when 
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it  has  lieen  seen.  These  cases  are,  without  exception, 
the  moat  dangerous  of  all  lunatics,  and  the  complete 
oblivion  which  surrounds  their  acts  of  violence 
renders  them  striking  examples  of  the  way  in  wtich, 
a\itoTuatioally,  acts  of  extreme  complexity  may  be 
performed  without  the  actor  having  the  faintest  recol- 
lection of  the  past. 

Mashed  epilepsy  (I'^pilepsie  larvae).— This 
condition  is  one  which  till  recent  years  was  not  recog- 
nised in  England,  and  even  now  it  is  not  uncommon 
to  meet  with  those  who  have  doubts  about  the  reality 
of  the  condition.  The  essentials  are  loss  of  recollec- 
tion of  whole  continuous  periods  in  life,  there  being 
what  may  be  called  a  double  consoiousress,  and  it  ia 
interesting  that  a  romantic  description  of  such  a  case 
should  form  the  basis  of  George  Sand's  "  Consuelo,"  the 
hero  of  this  story  being,  during  one  part  of  his  life,  com- 
pletely unconscious  of  what  he  has  done  in  the  other. 
The  condition  is  closely'allied  to  the  sleep- waJking  state. 
That  this  condition  is  allied  to  epilepsy  has  been  shown 
by  French  authors  on  the  following  grounds  ;  First,  it 
occurs  in  neurotic  subjects ;  next,  it  may  bo  associated 
with  epUepsy  in  one  way  or  another ;  thirdly,  it  may  al- 
ternate with  epilepsy  and  take  its  place;  fourthly,  it 
may  end  in  ordinary  epilepsy;  and  lastly,  it  maybe 
relieved  by  bromide  of  jxttassium;  The  details  of  thege 
cases  are  only  to  be  fully  seen  in  Lea  Aimalsi  Medico- 
PsycIwlogiqv.es,  and  the  cases  there  recorded  are 
so  extraordinary  that  it  needs  a  very  considerable 
personal  knowledge  of  the  authors  to  allow  one  to 
accept  their  statements.  Patients  are  represented  as 
being  unconscious  for  days  together,  and  acting  in 
peculiar  but  highly  organised  ways.  Some  of  the 
simpler  cases  are  less  difficult  of  comprehension.  Thus, 
a  la!dy  of  culture  and  refinement  suddenly  and  with- 
out warning  turns  pale,  becomes  fixed  in  her  gaze 
and  begins  to  make  use  of  a  string  of  obscene  and 


blaaphemouB  phrases  j  at  the  end  of  a.  few  minates  sbe 
ceases,  floBhea,  appears  confused,  and  in  no  way  remem- 
ben  what  she  has  said  and  done.  Attacks  of  the  same 
deecription  recur  at  irre^lar  intervals,  always  asso- 
ciBt«i1  with  pallor  and  the  use  of  similar  obscene  and 
blasphemous  liingiiage. 

In  other  caries  unconsciousness,  with  a  tendency 
to  run,  to  strike,  or  to  perform  some  simple  mechani- 
cal act,  occurs.  In  my  experience  I  have  only  met 
with  tjiree  similar  cases ;  in  one  a  man  would,  fi*om 
time  to  time,  lose  himself  and  wander  from  home  and 
find  himself  long  distances  from  where  he  started 
without  knowing  how  he  got  there  ;  and  in  another, 
R  man  with  strongly  insane  inheritance  caused  great 
distress  to  ail  his  friends  from  time  to  time  jiist  as 
his  fortunes  appeared  to  he  mending.  Three  sepa^ 
rsto  times  had  he  been  started  in  life  with  good  pros- 
pects, but  each  time  he  disappeared  without  rhyme  or 
rpason,  to  be  discovered  in  some  part  of  the  continent 
in  a  state  of  poverty.  He  professed  unconsciousness 
of  what  had  taken  place,  and  I  believe  with  truth.  In 
his  case  he  also  suffered  later  from  an  attack  of  in- 
sanity. It  is  important  that,  if  this  condition  exist,  it 
should  be  fully  reci^nised,  bnt  it  would  be  a  very 
dangerous  thing  generally  to  aUow  a  person  accused  of 
crime  to  plead  epileptic  unconsciousness.  The  question 
has  been  repeatedly  suggested  as  to  how  much  or  how 
complicated  the  acts  of  such  a  person  may  be.  for 
instance,  would  it  be  possible  for  a  person  sufiering  in 
this  way  to  steal  only  valuable  things,  or  would  he,  if 
affected  by  a  desire  to  pilfer,  lake  everything  that 
came  in  his  way  i 

One  case  recorded  in  French  literature  showed 
how  general  this  pilfering  might  be.  A  maa  of 
education  and  positioD,  when  under  the  epileptic  inQu- 
ence,  would  collect  everything  that  came  in  his  way, 
and  the   result   showed    that  he  would  steal    things 
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altogether  undeaignedly,  such  as  a  haby'a  feeder  and  a 
cigarette  case,  things  useful  and  things  useless.  I 
should  therefore  hesitate  before  admitting  that  a 
]iatient  accused  of  stealing  valuable  things  did  this  as 
an  epileptic. 

Ca»t  of  masked  epilKpsi/. — W.,  single,  aged  28, 
family  history  good,  intemperate ;  as  a  result  of 
drink  and  injury  to  his  head  had  a  series  of  epileptic 
fits,  followed  by  melancholia,  in  consequence  of 
which  he  had  to  he  sent  to  the  county  asylum.  While 
there  lie  was  depressed  and  tried  to  kill  himself.  At 
times  he  appeared  lost,  and  did  odd  things  ;  thus,  he 
would  whiten  the  tire-grate  and  blacklead  the  hearth. 

He  varied  a  great  deal,  but  towards  the  end  of  the 
fourth  year  he  :'eoovered,  and  was  diachar^eed  sane, 
but  still  subject  to  fit«.  He  remained  well  over  a  year, 
but  after  his  discharge  he  was  subject  from  time  to 
time  to  fits,  which  were  preceded  by  an.  aura,  which 
was  of  sufficient  duration  to  allow  him  to  undo  his 
necktie  and  collar.  These  fits  recurred  at  irregular 
intervals.  He  was  teetotal,  steady,  and  industrious. 
On  one  occasion,  while  he  was  walking  along  a  lonely 
road,  he  folt  a  fit  coming  on,  and  undid  his  necktie  and 
collar  ;  he  then  lost  conaciousness.  On  recovery,  he 
found  himself  lying  by  the  roailside,  but  a  distance  of 
two  miles  from  where  he  remembered  undoing  his  neck- 
tie. Other  evidence  was  at  hand  to  show  that  he  bad 
first  had  his  fit,  and  then  had,  in  a  stat«  allied  to  som- 
nambulism, got  up  and  walked  along  the  road  till  the 
post-epileptic  sleep  came  on,  when  he  lay  down  or 
fell  by  the  roadside,  and  slept  till  he  was  again  well. 

His  walk  was  said  to  have  been  staggering,  so 
that  those  who  met  him  passed  him,  believing  he  was 
drunk.  He  was  perfectly  unconscious  during  the 
walk  and  after  it.  Fits  have  recently  returned;  and 
he  has  had  once  more  to  be  sent  to  an  asylum. 

The  medico-legal  relationship  of  insanity  will  be 
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oonsidered  later,  but  here  I  woald  say  there  is  no 
doubt  that  &  very  close  eonnectioD  exists  between  the 
neuroses,  epilepsy,  and  criminitlitj.  Epilepsy  is  not 
only  a  disuse  commonly  feigned  in  jails,  but  is  also 
really  common  among  criminals. 

Treai^nent. — It  would  be  wrong  not  to  speak  of 
the  b'eatment  of  tbe  insane  suffering  from  epilepsy, 
UuRi^  their  cure  w  hopeless  at  present.  I  have 
pointed  ont  that  in  county  aajlumg  they  are  specially 
placed  so  that  there  shall  be  the  minimum  of  risk  of 
their  becoming  asphyxiated  when  in  fits  ;  but  besides 
this,  many  oder  precautions  mnat  be  taken.  They 
must  be  prevent«d  from  falling  into  fire  or  water,  and 
it  is  well  to  provide  them  with  head-gear,  resembling 
in  many  poiuts  a  thick  turban,  so  that  if  they  fall  on 
their  heads  little  or  no  harm  results.  The  medical 
treatment  is  Btill  a  matter  for  grare  consideration,  one 
class  of  medical  men  looking  to  bromide  of  potassium 
as  a  sheet  anchor,  whereas  another  class  believes  that 
more  harm  m  done  by  bromide  than  if  the  patient  be 
left  untreated.  Some  think  that  iron  is  distinctly  in- 
jurious, and  othetB  look  upon  the  effect  of  mineral 
tonics  ax  certainly  beneficial  Many  of  the  euperin- 
tendents  of  county  asylums  think  that  pm^tives  are 
the  desideratum.  My  opinion,  founded,  I  must  own, 
on  but  small  experience  of  these  cases,  is  that  general 
hygienic  treatment  is  the  most  useful,  and  that  in  some 
cases  bromide  of  potasxium  prevents  the  frequent  re- 
cnrrence  of  fits,  and  thereby  does  great  service ;  tiiat 
purges  are  useful,  especially  in  those  cases  in  which 
food  is  taken  in  large  quantities,  and  that  general 
treatment  is  to  be  looked  to  rather  than  special,  for  at 
present  it  appears  to  me  we  are  no  nearer  having  any 
one  specific  cure  for  all  the  many  conditions  which 
give  rise  to  epilepsy  than  we  were  in  the  days  when 
everything  from  a  anail's  aheU  to  a  pumpkin-seed  was 
recommended. 
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In  one  case,  a  boy  witL  early  epilepsy  and  tendency 
to  weak-mindedness  was  sent  away  fi-om  the  city  in 
whioh  he  lived,  and  waa  prevented  from  following  his 
precocious  tastes  for  reatling  and  music.  He  led  the 
life  of  s.  little  savage  for  a  few  years,  and  at  thirteen 
or  fourteen  was  a  healtliy  animal,  without  fits,  and 
without  education ;  at  sixteen  he  was  quite  up  to  tlie 
average  schoolboy,  and  Las  kept  well. 

Education,  if  not  pressed  unduly,  may  be  pursued 
with  many  epileptic  children  without  injury. 
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Insanity  nilb  hrain  tumour— Any  intracranial 
growth  may  cause  mental  disorder,  and  the  chief  in- 
terest at  present  of  these  local  changes  is  in  the 
observance  of  the  clinical  symptoms  which  are  gradu- 
ally enabling  the  physiologist  to  localise  function, 
and  thus  aid  the  philosopher  in  his  divisions  of 
mind.  It  is  rare  to  meet  with  insanity  directly  de- 
pending upon  a  growth  within  the  skull.  Tumours 
may  arise  in  connection  with  the  blood-vessels,  with 
the  membranes,  with  the  bones,  or  with  the  brain 
itself.  These  growths  may  chiefly  affect  the  cerebrum 
or  cerebellum ;  the  growths  may  be  malignant  or 
simple,  the  most  common  being  sarcomatous,  tuber- 
cular, and  syphilitic.  The  chief  and  moat  general 
mental  symptom  connected  with  all  these  growths 
is  increasing  stupidity ;  convulsions  may  be  present, 
with  some  local  paralysiB.  Among  several  thousand 
patients  in  Bethlem,  I  have  only  met,  'pott 
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with  oue  abBcesa  and  one  exostosis  apart  from  uti' 
doubted  ayphilitic  tumours.  The  abscess  occurred  in 
a  woman,  who,  having  had  previous  attacks  of  melau- 
oholia,  and  who  had  a  sister  aiso  melancholj,  wsa 
admitted  to  Bethlem  acutely  maniaca]  ;  the  patient 
passed  into  a  condition  of  retitlesa  exoitement,  with 
refusal  to  take  food,  and  in  the  end  died.  Oa  po»t- 
morlem,  examination  a  considerable  abscess  with  thick 
walla  was  found  spreading  from  the  membranes  into 
the  brain. 

The  changes  connected  with  syphilitic  tumours  are 
considered  elsewhere,  and  the  other  tumours  producing 
epileptic  convulsions  naturally  fall  nnder  the  head  <3' 
epileptic  insanity. 

Insanity  with  multiple  sclerosis. — It  haa 
surprised  me  that  so  few  cases  have  been  recorded  of 
insanity  with  the  above  disease,  the  only  other  case  I 
know  of,  besides  the  one  I  am  about  to  record,  being 
that  recorded  in  the  April  number  of  the  "  Journal  of 
Mental  Science,"  1884,  published  by  Dr.  Gasquet,  in 
which  considerable  excitement,  and  symptoms  like 
those  of  general  paralysis  of  the  insane,  were  preeent, 
but  with  a  feelin;r  of  physical  weakness.  The  case  I 
record  was  transferred  from  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  as 
being  altogether  unmanageable  among  ordinary  hospital 
patients. 

Eruest  D.,  single,  let.  81,  sculptor,  paternal 
grandmother  insane,  uncle  dipsomaniac,  phthisis 
on  maternal  side ;  first  attack  of  insanity,  no  cause 
known;  the  patient  was  admitted  in  October,  1878, 
having  been  excitable  and  irritable  for  five  weeks.  It 
was  said  that  he  had  choreic  movements  gradually 
coming  on  for  two  years,  during  which  time  he  wa« 
a  patient  at  the  Queen  Square  Hospital.  When 
admitted  into  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  the  case  was  con- 
sidered to  be  that  of  typical  sclerosis,  having  all  tlie 
peculiarity   of   head    and    limb   movement    which    is 
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common  to  that  diaease.  Soon  after  admission  the 
excitement  and  irritability  became  more  marked, 
and  frequently  he  was  either  childish  or  tincontrol- 
ab!e  ;  he  screamed  and  ahonted,  and  was  violent  to 
himself  and  others.  On  admission  into  Bethlem  he 
is  described  as  fairly  nourished,  of  middle  height,  un- 
able to  stand;  any  attempt  at  movement  was  followed 
by  irregular  spaainodic  movement  of  all  his  limbs  j 
ho  generally  lies  with  hia  head  drawn  forward  frani  hia 
chest  with  a  peculiar  jerking  backward  and  forward  ; 
uo  nystagmus ;  speech  scanning  and  aU  but  unintol- 
ligible ;  evacuations  and  urine  passed  under  him.  He 
was  detained  in  Bethlem  till  the  end  of  January,  when 
he  was  discharged  weak-minded  and  paralysed,  but 
with  no  further  tendency  to  mental  excitement.  In 
the  end  he  died  in  Wandsworth  asylum  from  the 
extension  of  the  sclei'osis. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  a  few  years  ago  this  case 
would  have  been  looked  upon  aa  one  of  chorea  with 
mental  symptoms ;  and  it  was  in  many  particulars 
like  that  disease,  but  there  was  sufBcient  evidence  to 
make  the  diagnosis  sure. 

There  are  other  convulsive  conditions  which  de- 
serve a  passing  notice  in  relationship  to  mental  changes. 
With  chorea,  I  should  say,  it  is  common  to  meet  with 
some  intellectual  weakness ;  and  if  the  cases  are  ex- 
tremely severe  tliis  may  pass  into  absolute  dementia, 
while  in  fatal  oases  delirium  and  great  excitement  may 
be  present.  Dr.  Gowera  has  collected  evidences  of 
the  relationship  between  chorea  and  other  forms  of 
nervous  disease  ;  and  in  Bethlem  it  is  common  to  find 
that  patients,  who  have  suffered  from  chorea  in  early 
youth,  have  in  later  years  become  subject  to  hystoiia 
or  other  true  neuroses. 

Of  846  patients  admitted  into  Bethlem  only  six 
had  had  chorea,  and  of  these  four  were  maniacal,  one 
melancholic,  and  one  demented. 


Mural  effecttt— Syphilopbobio — Softening  gumm^ta — Epileptio 
fits— Arterial  diseua — ■Weak-mindedneBB—GenBrHl  pttraljai — 
Cachectic  states. 

When  treating  o£  the  causation  of  inBanity  generally, 
I  refen'ed  to  some  of  the  reUtionships  which  syphilis 
holds  to  mental  uneoundneas,  and  shall  here  in  more 
detail  give  the  results  of  my  experience. 

Syphilis  may  act  morally  or  physically.  It  may 
colour  the  melancholia  from  which  a  patient  is  suffer- 
ing, and  thus  cause  him  to  believe  that  he  is  a  source 
of  phyaioal  as  well  as  of  moral  contagion. 

It  may  be  the  starting-point  of  syphilophoMa, 
vhich  I  look  upon  as  a  form  of  hypochondiiaais.  I 
have  never  met  with  insanity  depending  on  the  febrile 
disturbance  of  early  syphilis. 

Constitutional  syphilis  acts  by  causing  (1)  gum- 
mata ;  (2)  by  producing  disease  of  the  arteries  ;  (3)  by 
producing  local  degenerations ;  (4)  by  causing  a 
cachectic  condition. 

The  gumiuata  may  lead  to  epilepsy,  which  in  its 
turn  causes  weak-mindednesa  ;  or  they  may  produce 
some  local  brain  change,  associated  with  special  dia- 
ordera  and  consequent  insanity  ;  or  they  may  produce 
brain  changes  irom  affection  of  the  motor  areas  of  the 
hrain,  which  are  not  t«  be  distinguished  from  genei-al 
pai-alysis  of  the  iusane. 

The  syphihtic  disease  of  the  arteries  nmy  give  rise 
to  apoplectic  seizures  or  to  simple  dementia. 

The  local   changes    are,   in    my    belief,    associated 
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either  with  locomotor  ataxy,  or  more  frequently  witfc 
progresHive  paralysis,  asaoaiaitecl  with  changes  in  tba  j 
lateral  columns  of  the  cord.  I 

The  cachexia  of  constitutioiutl  syphilis  may  give  I 
rise  to  various  shades  of  melancholia,  ending  in  &< 
lung  disease  if  not  cured. 


jt  Sypbiliti 


The  next  point  of  interest  in  the  relationship  of  | 
syphilis  to  inaanity  is  that  optic  neuritis  may  give  rise 
to  delusions.  Thus,  a  trainer  to  a  large  racing  stable, 
who  had  within  four  years  contracted  syphilis,  became 
anxious  on  account  of  his  impaii-ed  vision,  and  was  ad- 
mitted into  one  of  the  London  hospitals,  whpre  his  sight 

ame  more  obscure,  and  he  became  querulous  and  hard 
to  manage.     He  believed  persons  wore  tampering  with 
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his  goods,  and  were  going  to  do  him  some  harm.  He 
took  the  law  into  his  own  hands,  and  struck  those  near 
him  ;  his  violenco  and  delusions,  caused  him  to  be  sent 
to  Bethlem.  He  was  put  under  energetic  mercurial 
treatment,  and  rapidly  regained  his  sight  and  toet  hia 
delusions,  and  he  has  remained  well  for  the  lust  six 
years.  Here  we  have  a  good  example  of  the  develop- 
ment of  insani^  out  of  natural  causes.  The  patient 
hj  training  and  occupation  was  very  suspicioiu,  and 
losa  of  sight  made  him  more  so. 

The  last  special  point  I  wish  to  consider  briefly  is 
the  relationship  of  syphilia  to  general  paralysis  of  the 

A  fair  number  of  cases  of  this  disease  have  signs 
of  syphilis  upon  them,  and  more  have  histories  of  the 
malady.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  there  is  a 
special  form  of  genera!  paralysis  always  due  to  syphilis, 
but  I  have  met  now  with  about  a  dozen  cases  in  whom 
the  two  diseases  occurred  and  seemed  to  be  related. 

Some  of  the  cases  had  peculiarities  which  are,  at 
least,  noteworthy. 

SypUilitic  gumjua-inaanity.  Mecovery. — It  is  not 
necessary  to  give  in  detail  all  the  facts  which  have 
led  me  to  the  above  conclusions,  and  I  would  only 
refer  to  a  few  instances  as  esamples.  One  man, 
who  had  had  syphilis  five  years  before,  was  ad- 
mitted suffering  from  partial  dementia  with  ptosis, 
external  strabismus,  and  dilated  pupil.  No  ti-eatment 
did  any  good,  and  for  months  he  steadily  lost  ground  ; 
BO  weak  did  he  become  that  it  was  decided  to  allow 
him  to  remain  till  his  death,  and  all  medicine  was  dis- 
continued. He  began  to  take  his  food  better  and  gain 
flesh,  and  in  about  another  three  months  was  fit  for  a 
change,  and  in  the  end  was  discharged  well.  During 
the  next  four  years  he  had  fi'esh  outbreaks  of  syphilis, 
as  shown  by  shin  nodes,  ulcer  on  prepuce,  and  ulcer 
on  septum  nasi,    but    prolonged  mercurial   treatment 
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and  Tiii'kish  baths  Lave  finally  fullj  re-established  his 
health,  nothing  remaining  but  the  dilated  pupil. 

I  have  seen  several  similar  cases,  and  in  two  fatal 
results  have  followed.  In  one  no  coarse  brain  lesion 
of  any  kind  was  found  ;  and  in  a  second,  thickening  of 
the  membranes  in  the  course  of  the  sixth  explained 
the  internal  strabismus  which  was  present,  and  a  small 
gumma,  resting  on  the  optic  commissure,  explained  the 
optic  neuritis  and  loss  of  vision. 

Syphilia  and  general  parali/sig. — A  single  man,  of 
thirty,  who  had  syphilis  five  years  before,  began  to  do 
odd  things,  and  to  cause  his  friends  anxiety,  in  con- 
Hequeuce  of  his  mental  weakness,  and  foolish  and 
wasteful  actions.  He  was  restless,  emotional,  irritable, 
and  with  failing  memory.  He  would  not  be  ruled  by 
hiH  friends,  and  had  to  be  sent  to  on  aeylum.  Here 
he  was  silly  and  i-estless.  He  decorated  himself  with 
leaves  and  flowers.  He  was  in  fair  general  health, 
but  the  tremor  of  tongue  and  lips  was  very  marked  ; 
his  speech  was  hard  to  understand.  All  his  reHexes 
were  much  exaggerated  ;  there  was  no  paralysis  of 
any  cranial  nerve. 

He  remained  in  this  state  for  two  years,  then 
became  bed-ridden,  with  contraction  of  the  lower 
extremities;  and  with  the  onset  of  fits  and  the  develop- 
ment of  bed-sores  he  died. 

There  was  wasting  of  ascending  frontal  with 
parietal  convolutions,  and  of  the  first  irontals  ;  excess 
of  fluid ;  no  local  tumours ;  mai'ked  grey  degeneration 
of  the  lateral  columns  of  the  cord. 

Such  cases  are  young,  often  single  ;  they  always 
have  exaggerated  reflexes,  generally  with  capiilaiy 
congestion,  similar  to  that  seen  in  cirrhosis  over  malar 
prominences. 

In  all  such  cases  anti-syphilitic  treatment  should 
lie  tried,  but  will  fail  if  distinct  symptoms  of  general 
[lai-alysis  are  pi'esent. 
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diseftees. — Flithijjis  in  one  piu-ent,  with  nfurosia  in  u)e  maer 
makes  the  proapeot  of  naumtic  inheritaace  greater.— Phthiai» 
in  the  iasaae  is  frequentlj  withont  genetal  Bjmptams. — In 
the  insane  there  ia  euspicion  and  refusal  of  food, — Degene- 

genenJ  jaralyeia. — Phthisi 

Spasnuidio  lutlimu,  with  in 

Phthisis  and  fnsanil]'.— Whatever  in  the 
future  may  be  ahown  to  bo  the  rektionahip  between 
badlli  and  phthisia,  I  am  sure  that  there  wiU  be 
proyed.  to  be  a  very  diatmct  connection  between 
Bome  low  forma  of  Jung  inflammation  with  destruc- 
tion of  tisBue  and  death  and  disorder  of  the  nervous 
system.  It  has  been  sufficiently  long  recognised  that 
the  ordinary  termination  of  progressive  paralysis  is  by 
eome  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  and,  in  my  opinion, 
this  IB  not  altogether  due  to  mechanical  Qongestion, 
Later,  I  shall  point  out  various  retationBhipe  which  I 
have  found  to  exist  between  phthisis  Eind  insanity ; 
and  I  repeat  here  my  belief  that  plithiaia  occurring  in 
one  parent,  and  neurosis  in  the  otlier,  will  make  the 
tendency  to  nervous  disorders  much  greater  than 
■without  phthisical  parentage.  There  is  a  special  set 
of  symptoms  associated  with  phthisis  occurring  in 
insane  patients. 

One  of  the  peculiarities  of  phthisis  in  the  snne  has 
long  been  recognised  to  be  a  general  hopefulness,  so 
that  patients  who  are  rapidly  emaciating,  who  are 
coughing   and  spitting,  sweating    and    sufl'ering  from 
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colliquative  dian-licea,  will  tell  the  doctor  that,  if  they 
could  only  get  rid  of  their  cough,  they  would  be  well 
again.  On  the  other  hand,  in  an  asylum  phthiaia  is 
found  aasociated  with  melancholic  symptoma,  with  few 
or  no  physical  symptoma ;  but,  as  a  rule,  with  con- 
firmed suspicion  and  obstinacy.  The  general  course  of 
the  disease  and  the  symptoms  are  as  follows ;  A 
patient,  with  insane  inheritmioe,  becomes  owt  of  health, 
dyspeptic,  and  geuerally  ailing.  His  friends  suspect 
that  the  family  coujplaint,  phthisis,  ia  developing ;  but 
the  signs  of  the  disease  are  so  few  that  it  is  thought  a 
change  of  scene  will  remove  the  trouble.  He  is  sent 
on  a  voy^e,  and  for  a  time  his  general  health  im- 
proves ;  but  with  this  there  has  been  noticed  an 
irritability  of  temper  and  a  suspiciousness  which  were 
quite  unnatural  to  him.  In  some  cases  the  symptoms 
require  the  ]>atient  to  be  placed  in  an  asylum  abroad ; 
and  it  is  not  til!  he  has  been  under  obserFation  for 
some  time  that  the  true  state  of  matters  is  discovered. 
A  fresh  attack  of  irritability,  and  a  further  develop- 
ment of  emaciation,  lead  to  careful  exploration  of  the 
chest,  when  it  ia  discovered  there  is  dulneas  at  one  or 
both  apices.  At  the  same  time  refusal  to  take  food  is 
marked,  and  I  would  say,  in  the  main,  I  agree  with 
what  Dr.  Rayner  haa  said,  that  the  refusal  to  take 
food  is  most  marked  with  the  earliest  symptoms  ;  that, 
in  fact,  with  consolidation  refusal  to  take  food  is  pretty 
constant,  and  that  breaking  down  of  lung  tissue  is 
frequently  associated  with  a  return  to  eating.  I  am 
in  the  habit  of  saying  that,  in  the  cases  of  phthisis, 
the  pneumogaatric  itself  conveys  wrong  impresaions, 
and  that  the  irritation  at  the  lung  end  is  treated  as  if 
it  were  derived  from  the  stomach.  At  any  rate,  with 
phthisis  obstinate  refusal  of  food  is  so  common  that 
when  I  am  investigating  a  young  case  of  insanity,  and 
hear  that  there  is  obstinate  refusal  of  food  and  pro- 
gressive wasting,  I  at  once  suspect  phthisis,  and  seek 
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for  it  There  may  be,  at  this  period,  nothing  in  tliB 
way  of  cough  or  expectoration  to  excite  attention  ;  but 
there  is  occoaionally  early  hcemoptysis ;  and  in  my 
experience  this  is  common  late  in  the  disease,  and 
then  is  one  of  the  causes  of  death. 

Besides  refusal  of  food,  which  refusal  is  due,  in 
most  cases,  to  ideas  that  there  is  poison  or  filth  of 
some  description  put  into  the  food,  there  is  often 
obstinacy  of  an  extreme  kind  to  any  interference  from 
without ;  so  that  patients  will  resist  being  dressed  in 
the  morning,  and  will  equally  object  to  being  un- 
dressed at  night  They  will  i-esist  being  moved,  and 
they  will  he  in  direct  opposition  to  all  about  them. 
Some  of  these  casea  have  a  consideraLle  flow  of  saliva, 
and  others  are  constantly  ejecting  saliva  and  mucus 
from  their  mouths,  probably  because  they  believe  their 
Beeretiona  to  be  poisoned.  DiarrluEa  comes  on,  and 
the  litter  neglect  of  personal  comfort  necessarily 
causes  great  trouble  to  friends  and  attendants.  Bed- 
sores rapidly  form.  Caaes  of  this  kind  may  last  for 
many  months  without  any  apparent  change  in  their 
mental  state  j  but  it  is  common  to  meet  with  phases 
of  mental  improvement  associated  with  exacerbations 
of  tlie  lung  trouble.  I  have  seen  one  case  always 
better  after  a  severe  haemorrhage,  and  in  another, 
when  the  patient  had  gone  abroad  for  phthisis,  he 
became  sane;  bnt  by  the  time  his  bodily  symptoms 
were  better,  it  was  necessary  to  bring  him  back  to 
England,  in  consequence  of  the  return  of  his  suGpicions. 
A  second  advance  of  the  lung  disease  was  associated 
with  mental  improvement,  only  to  be  followed  by 
mental  relapse,  with  arrest  of  the  pulmonary  disease. 
In  the  end  phthisis  and  the  insanity  became  fully 
established,  and  he  died  obstinate,  deluded,  and  ex- 
hausted. It  is  not  uncommon  to  be  able  to  discharge 
such  cases  from  asylums  in  the  last  few  weeks  of 
their  existence  ;  and  every  year  I  am  in  the  habit  of 
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recommending    friends   to    take    sueli   patieuta   home 

To  Bum  up.  This  class  consists  generally  o£ 
young  patients,  in  whom  phthisis  develops  slowly 
but  steadily  ;  on  the  physical  side  eoiaciation,  hiemop- 
tysis,  and  diarrhsea  are  the  chief  and  only  symptoms, 
whereas,  mentally,  there  is  obstinate  or  stolid  melaa~ 
cholia,  with  refusal  to  take  food,  depending  upon  hallu- 
cinations of  t^ste  and  smell,  or  delusions  about  poisoiif 
Other  hallucinations  may  be  present,  more  especially 
those  of  hearing ;  the  end  of  such  cases  is  almost  cer- 
tainly death.  Post-mortem :  no  special  tubercular  con- 
ditions have  been  foimd  by  me  in  the  brain ;  lung 
changes  as  well  as  fatty  changes  in  the  lirer  have 
been  met  with. 

Phthisis  and  intanity.  —  Williani  0.,  single, 
25 ;  mother  insane ;  first  attack  of  insanity  coming 
on  without  any  known  cause.  The  symptoms  Wei* 
first  noticed  ten  weeks  before  admission,  and  were 
described  as  mental  and  physical  collapse.  He  wished 
he  was  dead,  and  thought  his  whole  body  was  polluted, 
HO  that  he  must  destroy  it  to  get  a  new  one ;  he  wonted, 
his  head  blown  open.  He  believed  his  friends  wera 
against  him.  On  admission  ho  wa^  extremely  thin, 
and  very  ohstinato  ;  he  would  take  no  food,  and  was 
wet  and  dirty.  Ha  had  no  cough  or  expectoration, 
slight  sweating,  temperature  higher  at  uight.  Much 
rachitic  deformity  of  chest.  No  dulneas,  or  other  signs 
of  phthisis.  Later,  dulness  was  noticed  at  right  apex, 
and  some  large  rflles.  These  symptoms  slowly  in- 
creased, but  for  a  time  he  took  his  food  voluntarily. 
He  sank  and  died. 

A  second  group  includes  cases  which,  perhaps, 
scarcely  deserve  the  term  phthisis.  I  oan  only  say  that 
several  which  have  been  under  my  care  have  not  pro- 
vided me  with  bacilli,  therefore  that  they  were  phthisical 
at  all  remains  doubtfuL   Coses  of  melancholia,  occurring 
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later  in  life,  say  fi-om  forty  to  sixty,  are  oft»n  found 
after  death  to  have  large  cavities  in  the  lung,  and 
I  am  sure  that  there  is  a  very  distinct  connection 
between  the  lung  degeneration  and  the  weak  physical 
health  connected  with  the  melancholia.  I  have  seen 
one  or  two  cases  in  which  cataleptic  ajinptoma  have 
heen  present  in  patients  who  have  died  with  lung 
disease ;  and  I  would  only  insist  upon  the  fact  that 
it  is  of  the  utmost  import-ince  to  examine  every  case 
of  melajicholia,  whether  youug  or  old,  whether  with  or 
without  general  symptoms,  for  limg  disease.  It  may  be 
well  here  to  allude  to  the  fact  that  gacgreue  of  the  lungs 
was  supposed  to  be  especially  common  among  the  in- 
sane. In  my  experience  it  is  rare,  and  I  am  still  doubt- 
ful how  much  ia  due  to  mechuiical  causes,  such  aa  the 
introduction  of  foreign  bodies  into  the  lungs  themselves. 

To  conclude,  phthisis  tills  a  large  number  of 
insane  patients. 

Phthisis,  especially  if  associated  with  neurotic 
tMnt,  produces  highly  unstable  nervous  systems. 

Phthisis  in  the  in.'iane  is  associated  with  certain 
groups  of  symptoms  characterised  by  Buspicion  and 
i-efusal  of  food  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  TOaating 
of  the  physical  symptoms  on  the  other. 

Degenerative  lung  disease  is  common  in  melan- 
cholia and  in  general  paralysis. 

Sanity  not  uncommonly  returns  before  death  in 
phthisical  lunatics,  aiid  some  recover  sanity  to  die  in 
a  year  or  two  of  phthisis. 

gpHsmodic  asthmit  with  insanity.— Spas- 
modic asthma  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  nervous 
disorder,  and  it  ia  of  great  interest  and  importance 
t<j  be  able  to  trace  distinct  relationship  between 
it  and  other  nervous  disturbances.  I  hare  met 
with  sevpi-al  cases  in  which  insanity  has  alternated 
with  spasmodic  asthma  in  patients  who  have  for 
years  been   subject   to  recurrent   attacks   of  asthma, 
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and  who  have  become  almost  suddenly  well,  as  far 
as  the  asthmft  was  concerned,  but  who  at  the  same 
time  developed  insanity,  and  as  long  as  the  in- 
sanity was  present  the  asthma  was  absent.  This 
alternation  of  symptoms  in  many  respects  resembles 
what  I  have  already  referred  to  as  occurring  with 
some  eases  of  hysteria.  Cases  which  I  shall  refer  to 
more  particularly  are  subjoined,  two  having  been 
discharged,  and  two  others  still  being  under  treat- 
Elizabeth  Q.,  single,  ret.  34,  with  no  insane 
inberitiince.  Tliis  is  the  second  attack  of  insanity, 
the  first  having  occurred  five  years  ago.  There  was  a 
history  of  phthisis  in  the  family.  This  patient  had 
been  admitted  to  the  Incurable  Hospital  at  Putney 
in  consequence  of  the  chronic  asthma-  When  ad- 
mitted into  Bethlem  she  was  as  melancholic  and 
suicidal  a  case  as  one  could  well  see.  She  refused  her 
food  ;  she  thought  ])eople  were  making  remarks,  and 
that  there  were  voices  and  accusations  of  every 
description  to  annoy  and  distress  her.  She  attempted 
suicide,  and  while  in  the  hospital  she  drank  off  all 
her  medicine,  hoping  thus  to  effect  her  object  This 
condition  of  active  suicidal  melancholia  continued  till 
she  developed  an  attack  of  asthma,  after  which  sha 
was  perfectly  sane,  and  for  a  time  had  few  re- 
currences of  asthma.  This,  however,  returned  with 
obstinate  violence,  and  at  present  she  is  subject  to 
recurrent  attacks  of  spasmodic  asthma,  but  retains 
her  sanity. 

Kate  M.,  single,  let.  28,  insanity  on  mother's 
side,  and  phthisis  on  the  father's  side.  Patient  has 
been  subject  to  neuralgia.  She  has  had  three  pre- 
vious attacks  of  insanity.  Boon  after  she  menstruated 
she  developed  symptoms  of  spasmodic  asthma,  which 
continued  till  1874,  when  she  had  her  first  attack  of 
insanity ;  during  tliis  attack  she  was  &ee  from  asthma  ; 
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with  mental  kealtli  ^  thin  a  returned.  Witb  each 
fresh  attack  of  insanity  there  wati  a  repetition  of  the 
bodil;  and  mental  ajmptotua  met  with  in  the  first 
attack.  The  present  attack  began  six  weeks  before 
a<liiuseion  (October,  1883).  She  was  manitvcal;  she 
pricked  her  skin  to  allow  the  sand  to  escape  from 
under  it,  as  »he  said.  She  saw  black  things  above 
her  and  in  her  food.  She  was  very  destructive  and 
abusive. 

She  was  obstinate  and  refused  her  food,  haviog  to 
be  forcibly  fed.  She  was  extremely  thin  and  weak. 
By  January,  1884,  she  was  well  enough  to  go  to  the 
Convalescent  Ilume,  and  for  a  short  time  had  peaoe  of 
mind  and  body ;  an  she  got  stronger  the  asthma  re- 
turned,  and  she  was  discharged  well  mentally,  but 
Buffering  from  spaHmodic  asthma,  and  I  suppose  she 
will  continue  to  break  down  every  few  years. 

Matilda  K.,  single,  wt.  32,  admitted  Feb.,  1884, 
DO  insanity  in  the  family,  sister  died  of  tubercle  j 
first  attack  of  insanity,  which  has  lasted  three 
months.  She  has  been  subject  to  spaamodio  aathnaa 
ever  since  puberty,  but  for  some  months  back  there 
has  been  a  change,  so  that  ehe  has  been  free  &om 
asthma,  and  also  free  from  her  "  delicacy  of  ohest." 
The  immediate  cause  of  the  mental  disorder  was  said 
to  have  been  the  brtuikiug  off  an  engagement. 
Amenorrhcea  has  lasted  since  August.  She  first 
became  sleepless,  then  moody  and  taciturn ;  she  was 
emotional,  and  threatened  suicide  ;  she  thought  she 
was  going  to  hell,  and  saw  the  tortures  which  we*e 
being  prepared  for  her;  she  saw  the  spirits  of  her 
dead  friends  j  she  said  the  asthma  had  gone  to  her 
head,  and  had  destroyed  her  brain ;  that  her  ^ull 
was  empty ;  she  refused  food,  was  obstinate  and 
silent ;  she  was  a  good  example  of  melancholia,  with 
ideas  of  unworthiiiess ;  she  had  haliucinatioas,  and  waa 
bothered  by  heaiing  voices  shouting  obscenities  at  her. 
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Very  dowly  tbis  patient  gained  Btrength,  and  111  1 
end  recovered. 

In  one  otLer  case  chronic  broncliitia  was  replaced   . 
Ly  insanity.  I 

Ann  W.,  widow,  set.  64;  no  insane  relations  [  had  ' 
suffered  from  asthma  and  chronic  bronchitis  for  twenty 
years ;  about  Christmas,  1883,  she  became  free 
froni  bronchitis,  but  excited  mentally.  She  fancied 
people  were  talking  about  her ;  she  believed  people 
were  going  to  injure  her  and  her  son ;  she  was 
emotional  and  obstinate ;  she  said  her  food  did  not 
pass  through  her,  and  that  she  was  lost ;  she  was 
suicidal,  threatening  to  injure  herself  with  knives,  or 
to  set  bprself  on  fire;  she  refused  food,  and  had  to  be 
artificially  fed. 

In  thia  case  the  age  is  against  the  recovery  of  the 
patient. 

Obstinacy,  refusal  of  food,  and  suicidal  tendencies  . 
with  hallucinations  of  the  senses,  and  delusions  as  ti 
being  eternally  lost,  are  the  chief  symptoms  of  these  ' 

Dr.  Clifibrd  Allbutt  has  pointed  out  the  relati. 
ship  between  spasmodic  asthma  and  some  abdominal 
neuroses,  and  I  expect  we  shall  find  similar  relation-  , 
ships  between  some  of  the  abdominal  neuroses  a 
insanity,  so  that  a  hypochondriac  will  be  found  to  ba 
free  from  his  hypochondriasis  when  acutely  insane. 

I  have  also  mot  with  cases  in  which  nerve-storm 
headaches  have  been  entirely  absent  during  attacks  of 
insanity,  and  in  one  case  no  recurrence  of  these  nerve- 
storm  headaches  took  place  after  recovery  from  « 
severe  attack  of  melancholia. 


CHAPTER  XIX 

HEAHT  DISEASE   AND   INaAKHT. 

Heart  disease  and  insauity — Aoute  mania,  with  repeated  attaoki  of   , 

rheumatism — Symptoms   resembling  general    paralyais    osa^ 

■_...,    __.^t|    advauoed    aortio    diseasa— Kidney  disease   and 

It  ia  fully  recogiiised  that  there  ia  a  great  want  of  ( 
careful  statistics  as  to  the  exact  proportion  in  which 
heart  disease  is  found  t«  be  present  in  cases  of  in-   ' 
sanity,  though  it  is  well  known  as  a  common  cause  of   ' 

diseases;    and    without   such    statistics    all 
that  I  can  do  is  to  record  my  experience  of  cases   in   < 
which  melancholia  or  mania  has  been,  at  all  events  in 
B  way,  associated  with  heart  disease.     I  have  met 
witn  a  large  number  of  cases  of  insanity  in  which 
there  has  been  some  heart  affection,  moat  frequently 
following  rheumatic  fever;   and  I  have  already  re- 
ferred to  my  belief  that  there  is  occasionally  associated 
with  rhenmatic  fever  a  nervous  disorder  which  may 
develop  into  insanity ;  this  being  quite  independent 
either  of  the  hyperpyrexia  which  may  occur  with,  or 
of  heart  disease  which  may  follow,  tbe  rheumatism. 
I   have   been    impressed    by   observing   many   oases    ' 
Bufiering  from  mitral  disease  also  being  subject  to 
melancholy.     In  fact,  melancholia  is  always   looked    ' 
for  by  me  in  patients  who,  having  had  several  attacks 
of  rheumatism,  with  heart  afiection,  become  insane. 
"With  aortic,  or  with  both  aortic  and  mitral  disease,  the    ■ 
symptoms  may  be  either  melancholic  or  maniacal ;  but  | 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  with  simple  aoi'tic  disBase  1 
and  with  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle,   it  is  at  I 
least  not  uncommon  to  meet  with  acute  mania  and  | 
exaltation    of  ideas.      This   is   interesting  to  me  in 
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connection  with  other  observations  which  I  have  made 
upon  the  same  subject.  In  patients  who  have  suffered 
with  mental  disorder  resembling  in  many  particulars 
general  paralysis  of  the  insane  I  have  found  very 
marked  atheroma  of  the  aorla.  So  that  in  doubtful 
eases  of  men  with  exaltation  of  ideas  I  expect  to  find 
■post  mnrlerrt  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  and 
atheroma  of  the  aorta,  with  more  or  leas  brain  ohango. 

In  the  following  case  there  was  acute  mania, 
with  repeated  attacta  of  I'heumatism ;  Sidney  C, 
single,  (Et.  22,  medical  student ;  had  had  four  at- 
tacks of  rheumatic  fever  ah'eady,  and  his  heart  waa 
most  seriously  damaged.  This  was  the  first  attack  of 
insanity,  and  had  lasted  three  weeks,  and  followed 
directly  his  laat  attack  of  rheumatic  fever.  It  began 
with  incoherence,  excitement,  and  sleeplessness.  He 
stated  he  was  going  to  Lord  Hartingt«n ;  that  he  was 
to  have  a  peerage  and  £150,000  a  year ;  that  he  was 
going  to  found  a  university  of  his  own  ;  and,  in  fact, 
he  was  as  full  of  grand  ideas  and  benevolence  as  any 
general  jiaralytic  1  have  ever  met  with.  He  was  con- 
stantly writing  letters,  and  restlessly  moving  about 
The  pulse  was  of  the  water-hammer  type,  and  double 
murmur  was  heard  at  the  base  of  the  heart.  With  iron 
and  general  touic  treatment  he  became  better,  sleeping 
and  eating  well ;  he  was  finally  discharged  recovered. 

In  the  nest  case,  syuiptonis  resembling  general 
paralysis  were  associated  with  advanced  aoi-tic  disease, 
Osborne  O.,  single,  fifty-nine  years  old;  no  insane 
inheritance,  although  some  of  his  relatives  were  said  to 
have  suSered  from  spinal  disease.  The  first  symptom 
arose,  without  any  special  exciting  cause,  six  months 
before  his  admission.  He  wrote  insulting  letters  to 
his  relations,  became  excited,  constantly  talking  about 
himself,  the  many  speculationB  he  was  going  into, 
and  the  fortune  he  intended  to  make;  he  said  he  was 
governor  of  the  Australian  colonies.     He  also  became 
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(lii-ty  iu  some  of  Iiis  lialiiui,  and  hud  an  entirely  fi 
appreuiution  of  the  value  of  things.  While  in  Beth- 
leia  he  wub  couatuntly  excited,  talking  vehemently, 
with  all  the  inconstancty  and  benevulenee  cJ  the 
general  pindytic  It  was  discovered  that  his  heart 
was  much  hypertrophied,  that  there  was  double  mur- 
mur at  the  base ;  and  there  was  a  question  as  to 
the  existenae  of  a  mitral  systolic  murmur  oa  well.  He 
liecame  weaker  in  miud,  and  more  emotionaL  One 
day  after  breakfast,  a  year  from  his  admianion,  while 
Bleeping  he  suddenly  died ;  and  fo»t  mortem  we  found 
a  firm,  somijwhat  wasted  brain,  with  excesa  of  fluid, 
but  without  any  marked  adhesions  between  arachnoid 
and  cortox,  but  with  very  marked  atheroma  of  the 
arteries.  There  was  degeneration  of  the  kidneys ; 
heart  wt^ighed  eighteen  ounces,  with  strong  adhesions 
between  t)ie  left  ventricle  and  the  pericardium ;  ths 
left  ventricle  much  enlarged  and  thickened,  with  the 
aortic  valves  involved.  The  pulse-tracing  in  this  case 
was  most  characteristic  of  forcible  action  of  the  left 
ventricle,  the  upstroke  of  the  tracing  being  one  and  a 
half  inches  long.  The  pathology  of  the  condition  was 
somewhat  involved,  and  I  was  unable  distinctly  to 
say  that  his  physical  condition  depended  entirely  or 
chiefly  on  valvular  conditions  ;  for  it  seemed  to  ma 
that  the  adherent  pericardium,  interfering  with  the 
action  of  the  left  ventricle,  had  been  the  chief  factor 
in  the  production  of  the  hypertrophy  of  the  left  side 
of  the  heart. 

It  is  intei-esting  to  notice  that^  in  this  case  again, 
there  were  symptoms  of  exaltation,  with  suspicion  of 
general  paralysis  of  the  insane,  although  no  adhesions 
were  found  on  the  surface  of  the  brain  pott  mortein. 

To  conclude.  The  brain  must  be  very  seriously 
affected  in  the  performance  of  its  functions  by  the  cha- 
racter of  the  supply  of  nourishment  which  is  provided 
for  it   by  tlie  heart.       One  kuovi-a   (hat    the   general 
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aspect  of  anxiety  wliict  ia  deiticted   on  the  ian 
many  patients  suffering  from  lieart  diaease  is  recogniB- 
able  enough  ;  and  that  this  anxiety  should  be  further 
developed  into  melancholia  ia  easily  to  he  believed. 
For  the  healthy  performance  of  function  there  muat  be 
not  only  a  sufficient,  but  a  regular  supply  ;    anything 
interfering  with  the  quantity,  quality,  or  regularity  (rf^ 
Bvipply  may  «paet   the   nervouB  balance,  and  chub»] 
on   the  one  hand,    anxiety,    with    sleepIesBneBB    aBS% 
vague  dread ;  on  the  other,  exaltation  of  ideas,  with 
emotional  instability. 

It  ia  not  to  be  forgotten  that  cases  of  heart  disease, 
with  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle,  may  be  difficult 
to  diagnose  from  ordinary  cases  of  general  paralysis  of 
the  insane, 

Kidner  disease  and  insanity.— There  are  at 
present  several  very  important  questions  to  be  con- 
sidered in  relation  to  kidney  degeneration.  It  re- 
quires to  be  determined  whether  the  theory  of  Gull 
and  Sutton  ia  true,  that  there  is  a  general  fibroid  de- 
generation occurring  in  the  cases  in  which  ultimately 
the  renal  symptoms  are  most  marked;  and  whether, 
beaides  a  iibrosis  which  affects  the  arteries  and  ab- 
domitial  viscera,  there  is  also  a  fibrosis  of  the  brain. 
At  one  time  I  was  induced  to  examine  the  kidneys  of 
very  many  genera!  paralytics  who  had  died  in  Beth- 
lem,  but  with  only  negative  results ;    for  after  com- 

rring  the  structure  of  forty  kidneya  from  such  cases, 
was  unable  to  find  any  really  characteristic  change  of 
the  fibroid  nature  in  them.  But  although  I  have  not 
been  able  to  establish  any  definite  connection  between 
fibroid  degenei-ution  in  the  kidneya  with  any  group  of 
cases  of  genei-al  paralysis,  yet  I  have  found  a  number 
of  cases  of  insanity  in  which  there  has  been  marked 
degenei'ation  of  the  kidneys.  And  although  I  cannot 
pretend  to  have  discovered  a  renal  insanity,  I  think  it 
ia  worth  while  to  record  cases  iu  which  kidney  disease 
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hfta  been  at  least  associated  with  insanity,  guarding 
myself  by  saying  that  I  fully  recognise  the  fact  that 
insane  jieraons  must  die  of  some  disease  sooner  or 
later,  and  that,  therefore,  it  is  only  natural  to  expect  we 
should  meet  with  kidney  disease  in  the  insane  aa  well 
as  in  the  sane.  It  is  not  common  to  meet  nith  albumi- 
nuria in  acute  cases  of  insanity,  and  I  may  aay  this 
after  examining  several  hundred  specimeas  of  urine  of 
the  insane. 

In  the  following  oases,  which  I  shall  give  in  Iirief^ 
the  patients  were  suffering  from  melancholia;  they 
had  "  mania  of  saspicion  " ;  they  all  died,  one  by  hia 
own  hand  while  on  leave  of  absence. 

Kidney  disease,  melancfiolia,  urcemic  comndsions, 
death. — Clara  L.,  single,  iet.  35,  governess;  anxiety 
was  the  supposed  cause  of  this  her  first  attack.  It 
had  lasted  sis  months.  She  had  no  insane  relations. 
She  became  depressed,  declining  to  answer  questions ; 
she  thought  her  friends  were  unkind  to  her ;  she  waU' 
dered  about  the  house  withoutan  object;  at  times  she 
was  violent,  attempting  to  bite  her  relations ;  she  was 
dirty  and  untidy.  She  had  hallucinations  of  sight 
and  hearing ;  she  thought  she  was  very  wicked,  and 
that  God  was  angry  with  her.  She  was  also  suffering 
from  amenorrhcea  of  some  montlis'  duration.  On  ad- 
mission,  what  struck  one  most  was  the  prominence  of 
her  eye-balls,  tlie  right  being  extremely  protruded.  On 
examination  with  the  ophthalmoscope,  neuritis  in  both 
eyes  was  detected,  both  optic  nerves  being  swollen, 
veins  dilated  and  tortuous,  numerous  small  htemor- 
rhages  and  white  patches,  the  right  eye  having  these 
most  marked.  Albumen  was  found  to  be  present  in 
tlie  urine  in  large  quantities.  Her  general  health  im- 
proved during  the  next  few  months,  when  she  was 
found  one  morning  unconscious,  having  lost  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  power  on  the  left  side.  Her 
speech  was  thick  and  indistinct,  and  she  was  unable  to 
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Bwallow  solids.  Two  months  later  she  had  another 
series  of  convulsions,  in  which  her  head  was  turned  to 
the  right  side  ;  breathing  became  stertorous,  and  nine 
hours  after  the  conyuUiooa  she  died.  Post-mortem  : 
besides  wasting  of  the  cortex  of  both  kidneys,  with 
adherence  of  the  capsules,  the  condition  of  the  brain 
was  noteworthy.  The  lateral  ventricles  were  enor- 
mously dilated ;  in  fact  the  large  amount  of  Quid  in 
these  ventriclea  had  pressed  the  convolutions  to  such  a 
degree  that  they  were  almost  smoothed  out,  and  the 
ventricular  walla  had  the  appearance  of  those  of  a 
case  of  hydrocephalus.  1  have  no  doubt  that  this 
case  would  have  been  looked  upon  in  former  days 
as  one  of  aeroua  apoplexy ;  and  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  there  was  so  much  fluid  effusion  into  the 
ventricles,  and  no  dropsy  elsewhere. 

The  second  case  was  tliat  of  Robert  S.  T,,  surgeon, 
married,  iefc.  60,  with  no  insane  relations.  He  had 
suffered  from  albuminuria  for  eight  years  ;  but  mental 
symptoms  had  only  lasted  four  months,  and  they 
began  with  religious  despair.  He  refused  to  eat,  as- 
serting that  his  relations  were  placing  drugs  and  dele- 
terious substances  in  his  food.  He  was  excitable,  and 
aimlessly  wandered  from  room  to  room.  He  thought 
he  was  lost,  and  that  he  was  a  hypocrite.  He  bad 
ceased  to  take  any  interest  in  his  profeasion.  On  ad- 
mission he  Lad  ballueinatiouB  of  taate  ;  he  believed  he 
had  some  infectious  disease,  and  that  his  soul  was 
everlastingly  lost ;  refused  food,  and  slept  badly. 
During  the  time  he  was  in  the  hospital  he  remained 
in  much  the  same  state,  so  that  he  declined  to  enter 
into  any  friendly  communications  with  any  ona  He 
became  more  feeble,  and  died.  In  his  case  there  was 
nothing  found  post  mortem  beyond  the  ordinary  con- 
tracted kidneys ;  and  the  question  is  if  old-standing 
Bright'a  disease  alone  led  to  dread,  anxiety,  and  re- 
fusal to  take  food,  and  thus  developed  the  nielancholia. 
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The  last  cane  ia  that  of  Jolin  V.,  draper,  initirieiJ, 
ret.  46,  who  had  one  sister  Buffcrii)g  from  an  attack 
of  mania.  This  was  his  firet  attack  of  insanity,  and 
the  symptoms  followed  anxiety  and  worry  during 
ths  previous  year,  the  wowy  being  due  to  money  difli- 
oulties.  Hia  first  complaints  were  of  pains  in  the  head. 
He  was  sleepless;  complained  of  Toioes  and  loss  of 
memory,  and  wandered  about  the  house  at  night ;  at 
times  be  was  violent,  suspicious,  and  fancied  people 
had  taken  property  belonging  to  him.  On  admiBaion 
he  was  melancholic,  taking  little  notice  of  his  surround- 
ings, and  unable  to  givea'jonnected  account  of  himself. 
Within  a  few  months  of  admission  it  was  noticed  that 
he  was  Buffering  ^m  albuminuria ;  his  feet  became 
swollen,  and  his  face  puffy :  with  the  swelling  of  hia 
legs  and  the  physical  distress,  he  improved,  and  was 
so  much  Ijetter  that  he  was  Bent  to  our  convalescent 
home,  ami  later  was  allowed  to  go  on  leava  One  day, 
without  any  special  altpration  in  hia  symptoms,  he 
avoided  hia  friends,  and  managed  to  commit  suicide  by 
hanging.  In  hia  case  the  complaints  he  made  of  ex- 
treme sleeptessneEs  before  he  was  admitted  into  Beth- 
lem  inclined  me  to  think  that  while  on  leave  the  sleep- 
lessness recurring  caused  him  to  lose  power  of  self- 
control  ;  and  hence  his  suicide.  That  the  first  and  the 
last  cases  were  due  to  anxiety  I  have  little  or  no 
doubt.  The  evidence  given  by  the  patients  and 
their  friends  was  sufficiently  clear,  and  it  is  becoming 
more  plainly  deraonatrated  that  anxiety,  or,  if  I  may 
use  the  term,  [lerpetnal  sti-ain  and  high  tension,  may 
give  me  to  kidney  disease,  so  that  the  causation  of 
the  mental  sjmiptoms  was  probably  of  a  two-fold 
nature,  atiTiin,  anxiety,  and  sleeplessness  producing 
arterial  change,  and  this  tending  to  unstable  nervoBB 
conditions  ending  in  insanity. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

DIABETES  AND   INSAIOTr. 

DiubetGS  with  insanity —GEOphtlialmio  guitre— MyxiEJema. 

,8  to  tlie  causation  of  diabetes  remaim 
Notwithstanding  the 
discussion  at  the  Pathological  Society  during  the  ses- 
sions 1882-83,  the  relation  of  sugar  in  the  urine, 
either  to  nutritional  disorder  or  to  change  of  any 
kind  in  the  nervous  centres,  remains  unsettled.  In 
my  opinion  there  appear  to  be  several  strong  reasons 
against  conaidei-ing  diabetes  to  be  merely  a  nervous  dis- 
ease. In  the  iirst  place  there  are  certainly  no  coromon 
changes  found  in  the  brain  and  higher  centres  in 
diabetes  ;  and  next,  it  is  uncommon  to  find  this  dis- 
ease well  marked  among  insane  patients.  Notwith- 
standing the  observations  made  by  Dr.  Dickinson  at 
Bethlem  Hospital  some  years  ago,  in  which  he  dis- 
covered traces  of  sugar  in  a  considerable  number 
of  oases,  I  am  convinced  that  some  error  crept  into 
those  experiments ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  tliat 
the  reduction  of  the  copper  which  took  place  was 
rather  due  to  tlie  presence  of  uric  acid  than  of  EUgar. 
At  all  events,  on  careful  repetition  of  the  investiga- 
tion in  the  spring  of  1883  with  Dr.  Hale  White,  I 
was  confirmed  in  my  belief  by  fijiding  sugar  in  only 
three  cases  in  the  hospital.  There  is,  however,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Maudsley  and  others,  a  relationship  of 
another  kind  between  neuroses  and  diabetes ;  diabetes, 
according  to  these  observers,  occurs  in  the  same  families 
in  'which  insanity  is  also  present.  I  have  not  as  yet 
made  sufficiently  numerous  or  careful  inquiries  as  to 
the  truth  of  this  observation,  but  I  must  admit  I  have 
already  met  with  sei'eral  cases  confirming  it. 
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j  sugar  wfta  foand  in 
ne.  One  patient  (J.) 
with  brain  hypochondriasis,  who  believed  that  he  IiemI 
Idflthia"  back  brain"  and  with  it  the  power  of  thonght 
The  second  case  (H.)  was  peculiar  fi*oni  many  points 
of  view,  This  nmn  was  of  advanced  years,  »nd  bia  in- 
sanity depended  upon  po8t-apop)ectic  conditions.  After 
tbe  attack  of  apoplexy  it  was  discovered  that  he  was 
passing  a  moderate  amount  (thirty  to  forty  ounces) 
of  urine  daily,  of  specific  gravity  under  1'020,  with 
a  considerable  amount  of  sugar.  The  sugar  may  have 
been  altogether  independent  of  the  apoplexy  and  the 
insanity  \  iav  the  patient  has  sufficiently  recovered  to 
be  discharged,  but  sugar  is  still  present  in  the  urine. 
lu  the  third  case,  the  sugar  occurred  after  an  attack 
of  puerperal  insanity,  and  I  believe  that  it  will  be 
found  not  to  be  uncommon  for  sugar  to  appear  in  cases 
of  puerperal  insanity  in  which  the  milk  secretion  has 
been  aiTested.  To  sum  up,  I  know  of  no  direct  re- 
lationship between  diabetes  and  insanity. 

Exoptatbalmic  goitre   ivfib   iDsnnltr. — In 
referring  to  myxcederaa  I  poiot  out  the  intere 
connection  existing  l^etween  degeneration  and  alte 
tion  in  the  peripheral  and  central  nervous  systems,  a 
the  relationship  of  these  changes  to  the  developmei 
of  symptoms  of  insanity;  here  too  a  similar 
exists,  for  with  exophthalmic  goitre  we  have  a  strangji 
perversion  which  must  be  considered  as  n 
intimately  connected  with  the  sympathetic  system,  o 
at  all  events  I  may  safely  say  the  vaso-motor  system; 
and  as  in  myxcedenia  we  had  disease  of  the  ordin 
nerve  tissues,  so  here  tlie  nerve  tissues  of  organic  Itfi 
seem  to  be  implicated.     It  is  unnecessary  to  describe 
in  full  the  symptoms  of  this  disease,  suffice  it  to  ai  _ 
that,  as  with  myxocdema,  the  disorder  is  most  ooni'rl 
mon  in  women.      Its  chief  symptoms  are  palpitatiMfil 
of  the  heart,  a  rapid  pulse,  prominent  eye-balls,  and'l 


eiilargemeat  of  the  thyroid  glaad.  Its  relaticmship  to 
myxcedema  has  latterly  been  further  established  by  the 
remarkable  observations  made  in  Switzerlajid,  to  the 
effect  that  removal  of  the  thyroid  gland  may  be  asso- 
ciated with  development  of  myx<Bdematous  Bymptoms, 
In  the  Guy's  Hospital  ittports,  vol.  xxvL,  I  Lave  de- 
scribed the  relationship  between  exophthalmic  goitre 
and  insanity,  and  I  will  here  briefly  recall  the  chief 
facts  observed. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  all  the  aymptoms  to  be 
present  in  each  individual  case  ;  the  palpitation,  the 
prominent  eyes,  or  the  enlarged  thyroid,  may  be  the 
first  or  only  symptom  for  a  considerable  period,  but 
as  a  rule  ali  the  symptoms  are  present  sooner  or  later. 
In  Eethlem  I  have  seen  three  fully  developed  cases  of 
this  disease  connected  with  insanity.  The  following  is 
a  good  example : 

C.  8.,  single,  at  28,  admitted  in  1877,  an  artist, 
having  two  insane  i-elations.  This  was  the  first  attack 
of  unsoundness  of  mind,  the  cause  being  unknown. 
Two  months  before  admission  into  Eethlem  she  be- 
came incoherent,  was  noisy  and  excitable,  had  delu- 
sions, thought  that  she  was  an  actress,  and  had  false 
ideas  of  her  powers  and  influence^  The  chief  charac- 
teristics of  her  insanity  were  excitement,  incoherent 
talking,  violence,  destructiveness,  and  sleeplessness. 
She  had  suffered  a  good  deal  from  palpitation  of  the 
heart ;  according  to  her  friends,  exophthalmic  goitre 
had  been  developing  for  about  a  year,  and  she 
had  won-ied  herself  considerably  about  the  change  in 
her  personal  appeai-ance.  On  admission  she  was 
found  to  be  a  pale,  anemic  girl,  with  marked  and 
pretty  uniform  protrusion  of  both  eye-balls,  and  slight 
etdargement  of  the  thyroid  gland.  Thenuuiber  nf  the 
pulse  was  not  then  recorded,  but  later  it  was  liO  to 
the  minute.  She  continued  to  be  acutely  maniacal 
during  the   next  month,   became  filthily  dirty  in   her 
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haliits,  constantly  tilling  her  month  with  dirt,  stones, 
and  Kticks.  Shs  was  treated  medical]}'  with  liqaor 
ergots  and  tinctura  belladonnce,  but  without  any 
benefit  Within  ten  weeks  of  her  admissioii  she  be- 
came much  weaker,  and  was  confined  to  her  bed.  She 
suffered  much  from  vomiting  and  purging ;  the  pulse 
was  135,  respirations  40,  temperature  98".  The  eyea 
were  mora  prominent  than  ever,  eapeoially  the  left ; 
the  pupils,  whioh  at  first  were  large,  became  somewhat 
larger;  she  was  still  dirty  in  her  habits,  but  less 
noisy ;  palpitation  of  the  heart  was  marked,  and  a 
systolic  bruit  was  heard  at  the  base  of  the  heart.  This 
waa  very  rough  ta  character,  but  was  not  audible  Kt 
the  apex.  A  bruit  also  occurred  at  the  base  of  the 
neck  on  both  sides.  The  patient  now  became  dull  and 
slaepy,  skin  hot  and  dry  to  the  touch,  although  the 
temperature  waa  really  normal.  She  became  more 
dull  and  sleepy,  and  could  hardly  be  roused.  Pulse 
140,  respirations  50,  temperature  100^.  No  lung 
oomplications  could  be  detected ;  heart  palpitating ; 
conjunotiyte  sufliised,  optio  discs  pale,  vessels  appeared 
large  and  dilated  ;  the  vomiting  became  less,  purging 
continued.  On  the  next  day  she  was  reported  to 
be  gradually  sinking,  Poat-mortem :  the  brain  was 
found  to  weigh  44J  oz.,  the  dura  mater  was  thick,  but 
free,  the  arachnoid  thia  and  quite  normal.  There  was 
an  appearance  of  congestion  about  the  finer  vessels, 
giving  a  bright  red  dendroidal  appwaranco  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  brain.  There  were  no  local  wastings  of 
the  convolutions  ;  there  was  slight  excess  of  subarach- 
noidal fluid ;  grey  matter,  normal  but  thin ;  white 
matter,  soft;  ventricles  with  excess  of  tluid,  walls  and 
floors  of  ventricles  granular,  vessels  at  base  normal ; 
cervical  sympathetic  ganglia  normal  in  appearance ; 
lungs  congested  at  base,  and  having  several  jiatches  on 
the  surface  like  apoplexies.  Heart  13J^  oit.,  firmly 
contracted  ;  early  ath^si-oma  visible  in  the  aorta ;  clot 
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in  tho  right  auricle.  Both  kidneys  coDgeated,  capsule 
thick  and  adherent ;  liver  veiy  futty  ;  Bupraienal 
capsules  small  and  breaking  down.  There  was  Boue 
fulness  in  Fever's  patches,  and  the  spleen  was  aortual. 
On  careful  niicroBcopical  investigation  of  the  cervical 
ganglia  of  the  Hympathetic,  perfectly  healthy  appear- 
ances vrere  found.  I  have  never  exaniined  a  morq 
typically-healthy  sympathetic  in  my  life.  The  case, 
then,  so  far  as  the  poat-moi-tem  is  concenied,  eshibita 
no  special  disease  except  in  tho  suprarenal  todies. 
The  congestion  in  Peyer's  patches  were  remarked  ia 
connection  with  the  fact  tliat  similar  conditions  have 
been  described  by  Mr.  Howse,  in  the  "  Pathological 
Transactions"  for  1877,  'as  having  been  found  in 
another  case  of  this  disease. 

In  all  the  three  casea  recorded  in  the  Guy's  Hos- 
pital EeportB  thera  was  present  a  restless  condition  of 
lueutal  iiTitability  and  violence,  with  dirty  habits,  re- 
fusal of  food,  emaciation  and  diarrhtea,  and  in  two  ot 
them  death.  I  was  unable  to  convince  myself  of  any 
change  in  the  cervical  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic. 
Other  cases  have  been  described  more  recently  by  Dr. 
Carlyle  Jolinstone,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  now  the 
relationship  has  been  pointed  out  it  will  be  seen  to 
be  more  common  than  might  have  been  imagined. 
Besides  ordinary  insanity  associated  with  this  con- 
dition, I  have  met  with  several  cases  of  general  para- 
lysis of  the  insane,  with  one  or  all  of  the  symptoms  of 
this  disease  \  and  other  writers  have  described  proptosie 
as  an  accompaniment  of  general  paralysis.  I  am  per- 
suaded that  in  cases  where  this  proptosis  was  present 
other  symptoms  would  have  been  found  if  sought  for. 

The  third  condition  of  interest  is  that  in  which 
tliere  are  recurrences  of  mental  and  bodily  symp- 
toms together.  One  patient,  at  present  in  Bethlem, 
subject  to  recurrences  of  mental  excitement,  always 
exhibits  a  pi-aiiiinuiice  of  eyoa  with  a  rapid  pulse  ujid 
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a.  somewhat  enlarged  neck  among  the  earliest  symyi- 
toms  of  the  recurrence  ;  and  that  this  is  cot  »  singular 
example  I  am  convinced,  not  only  from  my  own 
observations,  but  from  the  inspection  of  photc^rapha 
of  cases  of  recurrent  mania  during  the  periods  of 
excitement  and  of  rest,  which  I  have  met  with  from 
time  to  time. 

To  sum  up.  With  insanity  there  may  occur  all  of 
the  symptoms  of  Graves's  disease,  and  this  condition 
may  be  a  permanent  pivgressive  one ;  so  that  the 
patienta  die  of  Graves's  disease  with  insanity,  or  they 
may  die  of  general  paralysis  in  which  exophthalmos 
with  rapidity  of  pulse  has  been  present  constantly,  or 
recurrently,  or  periodically ;  symptoms  of  synipathetio 
disturbance  may  also  be  associated  with  recurrent 
mental  disorder.  The  treatment  of  such  cases  must  de- 
pend rather  upon  general  than  upon  special  symptoms, 
and  I  may  say  I  have  met  with  several  cases  of  acute 
mental  disorder  with  symptoms  of  exophthalmic  goitre, 
which  have  eompleteSy  recovered,  and  have  lost  both 
the  symptoma  of  mental  disoi-der  and  tboae  of  bodily 
disease, 

myxcedema.  and  insanily. — I  have  special 
interest  in  consideiing  this  condition  and  its  j-elation- 
ship  to  insanity,  because  I  believe  I  was  the  first  in 
England  to  describe  this  relationship,  and  since  my 
description  many  other  writers  have  recognised  its 
force.  I  annex  a  likeness  of  a  case  in  which  myxce- 
dema  was  well  marked.  I  am  convinced  that  there 
is  some  very  special  connection  between  the  alteration 
in  the  type  of  face  and  conditions  allied  to  myx- 
cedema.  A  certain  number  of  weak-minded  patients 
iissume  aspects  strikingly  similar,  and  one  speciiU 
group  had  long  been  recognised  by  me  before  I  knew 
anytliing  of  myxcedema.  These  are  not  fiiUy  deve- 
loped cases  of  this  disease,  but  I  believe  they  will  bo 
found   to  have   much   in   common  with   it.       With 
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nifxradeima,  as  has  beea  pointed  out  by  GuU  and 
OrJ,  e.  certain  cretinoid  appearance  becomee  developed 
in  patients  formerly  healthy,  and  with  this  condition 
a  slowness  of  nervoua  reaction  is  also  present. 
Patients    have,  in   fiict,  alteration    not  only  ia    the 
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peripheral  nerve  endings,  but  also  in  the  higher 
centres,  so  that  perception  is  dull  and  conduction 
slow,  the  reaction  having  been  likewise  impaired. 
Which  of  these  plays  the  most  important  part  in  the 
production  of  the  mental  weakness  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  say ;  but  I  have  auflicientty  referred  to 
B  B— 1* 
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importance  of  normal  eense  perception  in  producing 
healthy  nervous  action,  and  need  say  no  more  on  the 
subject,  hut  proceed  to  give  an  example  of  insanity 
■with  mysffidema. 

Sarah  B.,  widow,  tet.  60 ;  had  had  one  previous 
attack  of  insanity,  the  sujipoaed  cause  being  the  death 
of  her  husband.  A  maternal  aunt  had  suffered  from 
insanity  also.  The  symptoms  of  this  attack  occurred 
three  months  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  and 
about  three  months  before  admission  into  Bethlera. 
The  first  symptoms  were  incoherent  letter- writing  and 
hallucinations  of  sight.  She  became  threatening  and 
violent ;  fancied  people  were  insulting  her.  She  was 
feeble  in  memory  and  complained  of  people  watching 
her,  si)eaking  about  her,  and  wishing  to  starve  and 
annoy  her.  These  symptoms  exhibit  nothing  specially 
characteristic,  being  similar  to  those  commonly  naet 
with  in  elderly  widowa  of  a  nervous  type ;  but  on 
careful  investigation  it  was  found  that  her  perception 
was  very  dull,  temperature  sub-normal,  her  aspect  fully 
rayxcedematoiis,  her  speech  slow  and  muffled.  She 
heis  a  sense  of  suspicion  and  of  injury  such  as  I  have 
described  as  common  in  these  cases.  The  prognosis 
in  all  such  cases  a]ipeara  to  me  to  be  unfavourable. 
It  depends  rather  upon  the  bodily  condition  and  upon 
the  secondary  degenei'ationH  which  may  occur  during 
the  develo)>ment  of  the  disease.  In  the  above  case  no 
albumen  is  present  in  the  urine,  therefore  one  may 
ex[)ect  this  jiatient  to  continue  slowly  to  develop  the 
symptoms  already  described  for  years  to  come,  and 
then  she   will   die    of  some  secondary   diiteaee   at   an 

inced  age. 

The  following  is 

'y  stage  i 
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a.  young  man  whs  going  to  kill  his  wife  j  he  thought 
his  food  was  poisoiKsd ;  he  was  lestless,  sleepiess,  and 
much  depreeseil ;  had  hallucinations  of  hearing ;  he 
could  not  control  hia  thoughts ;  constantly  "  had  lan- 
guage appealed  to  liim." 

Slowly  thia  patient  gained  confidence  in  himself  up 
to  a  certain  pointjbut  there  he  again  failed.  He  was  tried 
at  home  but  could  not  manage  to  stay  there,  voices  and 
followers  tmnoyed  hira.  He  occupied  himself  in  pho- 
t<^;raphy,  hut  preierred  to  remain  in  the  hospital. 

Physicajly  this  patient  exhibits  the  Byiaptoma  of 
myxcedema  only  to  a  juoderate  degree,  but  they  are 
all  increasing.  His  face  is  becoming  cretinoid  ;  bis 
temperature  is  sub-normal ;  Lis  skin  ia  hard  and  does 
not  sweat ;  his  sight  is  impaired  and  Lis  hearing  is 
failing.  Slowly  but  steadily  he  will  pass  bito  dementia. 
No  treatment  will  be  of  any  use. 


CHAPTER    XXI. 

ALCOHOLISM  AND   INSANITY. 

Akohol  a»  a  tause  of  inwinrtji— a.  Directly  as  iii  alootoliBin- 
b.  Indirectly  aa  producing  gout,  rennl  disease,  arterial  de- 
generation.— a,  (1)  Acate  oicoAuiitm— (Delirium  trameni) — 
Acute  alcoholism  in  neurotic  perBona — Acute  alcoholism  in 
persons  satTering  from  head  injury— Acute  atcohDliam  in 
persona  suffering  from  phyaioal  weaknesa. — (2)  Chronic  al- 
coholam,  producing  aenie  perversions,  with  hallacinationi, 
giving  rise  to  ideaa  of  petseoution  or  of  jealousy — Chronic 
alaoholiflm  with  moral  perversion,  convulsive  and  paralytic 
seizures,  Keneral  parilysis,  dementia— Dipsomania— Opium 
and  morphiii'takiDg — Cnlorat-taking—  Tobacco  and  insanity^ 
Ohloroform-taJdng — Insanity  due  to  le*d  poisoning — Gout 
with  insanity — Poit-febrilt  'ataiiifji— Inianity  (oUuwing  deli- 
rium—Weaknesa  of  mind  following  feverish  state  — Uond 
perversion  following  feverish  state. 

TnB   rdle  which    alcohol  plays    in  the  causation    of 
iiisanitj  has  already  been  briefly  refeiTpd  ta 
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I  have  now  to  consider  the  forms  of  insanity 
which  owe  their  origin  specially  to  this  agent. 

To  one  great  class  of  reformers  alcohol  ia  the  general 
cause  of  insanity,  and  is  directly  to  be  blamed  for  the 
supposed  increase  of  the  disorder  among  the  people, 
I  have  no  doubt  but  that  among  some  classes  it  is 
quite  true  that  drink  is  the  chief  cause  of  mental  dis- 
order, just  OS  it  undoubtedly  ia  of  social  disturbance.  It 
haa  been  shown  that  insanity  increased  directly  with 
the  power  of  the  workijig  classes  to  get  drink,  and 
decreased  in  times  of  distress  in  which  money  could 
not  be  got  to  provide  stimulants. 

Drink  may  cause  insanity,  and  it  ia  chiefly  harm- 
ful under  certain  conditions  to  which  I  shall  refer. 

Drink  often  geta  blamed  for  producing  insanity, 
whereas  the  intempei-ance  was  the  first  symptom  of 
the  disease. 

Intemperance  in  the  use  of  stimulants  may  act 
Bs  a  direct  poison,  at  once  aflecting  the  whole  nerious 
system,  or  it  may  affect  the  man  by  throwing  him 
out  of  his  social  circle  into  a  lower  one,  and  thus,  by 
producing  poverty  and  loss  of  caste,  act  and  react  on 
the  unstable  mind.  Alcoholic  excess  may  act  directly 
on  the  nervous  tissues,  or  primarily  on  the  general 
organs  of  secretion  and  excretion,  interfering  with 
the  depuration  of  the  blood,  and  thus  act  by  prevent- 
ing the  brain  from  being  properly  nourished. 

Alcoholic  excess,  then,  may  he  the  predisposing 
cause  of  insanity ;  may  be  the  exciting  cause  ;  or  may 
only  be  a  symptom  of  the  disorder. 

There  seems  to  be  a  great  deal  of  misunderstand- 
ing about  the  legal  relationship  of  insanity  to  drink, 
imd  I  shall,  when  describing  the  legal  relationship  of 
insanity,  have  occasion  to  point  out  the  various  de- 
grees of  responsibility  which  exist  with  intemperance 

That  insanity  of  a  definite  kind,  and  havijig  special 


Alcoholism. 


Bymptoms  originated  in  intemperance,  does  not  ii 
way  affect  the  fact  that  insanity  ii 

Almost  every  variety  of  insanity  may  be  started 
by  drink  ;  but  there  are  also  special  symptoma  con- 
nected with  poisoning  of  the  nervous  tissues,  I  shall 
point  out  that  poisoning  by  opiuni  or  other  dnigs 
may  give  rise  to  similar  symptoms. 

The  most  practical  question  is  whether  persons 
Buffering  from  alcoholic  insanity  should  be  sent  to 
asylums.  If  suffering  from  simple  acute  alcoholism, 
or  if  suffering  from  deUrium  tremens,  it  is  best  not  to 
send  them  to  lunatic  asylnms ;  though  a  superinten- 
dent is  justified  in  receiving  a  dangerous  alcohoJio 
case,  and  will  be  held  free  by  the  law  if  certificates 
have  been  duty  filled,  and  the  order  and  statement  are 
in  proper  form.  In  some  cases  the  sending  such  a 
patient  to  an  asylum  has  a  beneficial  effect,  at  least 
for  a  tima  I  have  known  aevend  hard  drinkers  be- 
come sober  for  considerable  periods  when  they  dis- 
covered their  nearness  to  ordinary  insanity. 

The  great  danger  of  admitting  such  cases  is  that 
they  i-arely  appreciate  the  intention  of  their  friends, 
and  are  commonly  vindictive.  Such  cases,  too,  are 
frequently  morally  perverse  and  sly;  trumped-up 
accusations  and  vexatious  taw-suits  are  constant 
sources  of  worry  as  a  result  of  their  adm 

Drinking  may  be  an  early  sympton 
It  may  occur  in  cases  where  restlessness 
oess  are  the  early  symptoma  of  disorder, 
in  oases  of  hypochondriasis  with  anorexii 
part  of  the  loss  of  control  of  the  appetites  seen  i 
general  paralysis  of  the  insane.  It  may  be  the  result 
of  insane  habit,  which,  from  taking  "  nips,"  has 
developed  into  taking  to  excess.  It  may  grow  out  of 
the  craving  of  pregnancy,  or  it  may  be  a  symptom  of 
climacteric  uneasiness.  It  may  be  a  direct  inheritanoej 
or  it  may  be  a  result  of  neurotic  inheritance. 


ity. 

and  sleepless- 
may  be 
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1  ahall  not  describe  delirium  tremens  in  fuIL 
It  ia  sufficiently  recognised  and  described  by  the 
general  physician.  It  may  be  the  result  of  one  de- 
bauch ;  it  may  follow  prolonged  drinking ;  it  may 
follow  an  injury  ov  n  mentul  shock  in  persons  who 
have  been  intemperate.  I  believe,  in  such  cases,  joyous 
news  may  also  upset  the  balance.  There  may  be  one 
or  many  attacks  of  delirium  tremena.  If  many 
attacks,  there  ia  almoat  certain  to  be  some  other  sign 
of  mental  weakness. 

I  have  made  a  distinction  between  delirium 
tremens  and  acute  alcoholism,  for  the  following 
reason.  I  have  seen  several  ca^es  in  whom  a  single 
short  bout  of  drinking  has  stai'ted  acute  deliiioiis  mania 
in  highly  neurotic  subjects.  The  causes  of  the  attack 
and  the  general  symptoms  have  resembled  mania 
more  than  delirium  tremens. 

In  one  case  a  young  married  man,  whose  father 
was  distinctly  neurotic,  and  whose  sister  had  been 
seen  by  me  suffering  from  mania  and  refusal  of  food, 
took  steadily  to  drinking.  He  was  a  restless,  active- 
minded  man,  who  was  trying  to  make  a  fortune 
rapidly  by  speculation.  He  felt  his  own  danger,  and 
the  day  before  I  saw  him  he  consulted  a  physician, 
and  got  a  narcotic  draught.  The  same  night  he 
Ijecame  wildly  excited  and  violent,  and  had  to  be 
restrained.  When  T  saw  him  early  the  next  morning 
his  face  was  flushed,  hia  tongue  furred  and  tremulous. 
He  was  at  one  moment  shouting  at  the  top  of  his  roice, 
and  the  next  he  was  quiet  and  fairly  self-possessed. 
He  had  but  few,  if  any,  hallucinations  of  sight,  and 
bad  no  true  horrors.  He  was  erotic,  and  took  food 
feirly.  I  told  his  friends  that  I  believed  it  woukl  turn 
out  to  be  a  case  of  insanity  started  by  delirium 
tremens,  and  tliis  proved  to  be  the  ease.  All  the 
ttemulousness  passed  ofl' ;  his  tongue  became  clean, 
and  incoherence,    sleeplessness,  and   chattering  were 
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the  BymptoiDS  of  aji  attack  al  mania,  frrm  wl 
recovered. 

In  tLa  next  case  more  viuleat  delirium  tremena  | 
was  followed  by  more  prolonged  mania. 

Charles    A.,     maiiied,     mt.     34,     cousin 
First    attack    of    insanity,    following   at    one* 
very  sharp   attack  of  delirium   tremens,  produced  l^  I 
frequent   bouts    o£   spirit   drinking.       Besides    drinks  f 
there  had  been  failure   in  business,  and  nine  monlhft  I 
before    aa    injury   to   the    head.        He   first    becanto  \ 
suspicious,  believing  the  jiolice  were  after  him;  he  w 
sleepless,  and  had  bad  dreams.       He  attempted  to  get  1 
out  of  the  window  ;  he  threatened  to  kill  liimst" 
had  halluoinations  of  sight,  hearing,  and  taste.       H«  I 
refused  all  food,  and  was  violent  in  his  attempts  to  g 
away  from  those   who   wished  to  injure  him.     I 
accused  his  wife  of  wishing  to  poison  him,  and  I 
threatened    to   injui'e    her.        On    admission,    he    w. 
suffering  from  acute  mauia  of  a  very  delirious  typfe  I 
His  face  wa.s  flushed,  his  tongue  and  3i(»8  dry  brown  j 
there  was  yeUownesa about  ilia  conjunctiva;  hia  bowels  1 
were  constipated,  and  his  urine  had  to  be  drawn  off.   He  I 
was  incoherent,  and  violent  in  his  resistance.     He  had  f 
to  be  fed  with  the  stomach  pump.      His  bowels  were  I 
relieved  by  enemata,  and  lie  seemed  for  a  day  more  I 
quiet,    but   he  again  became    violent  and   obstinate  f 
For  a  month  he  remained  in  this  conditioo,  his  stata  J 
being  one   of  extreme   danger.       Constant   artidcial'n 
feeding,    however,   gained  the   day,  and  his  general 
health  and  strength  improved.     His  tongue   became 
clean,  and  his  bowels  mora  regular.     He  had  halluci- 
nations and  delusions  for  sonte  weeks  longer,  but  in 
the  end  recovered. 

In  the  next  case,  one  attack  of  mania  following  J 
drink  was  followed  by  a  period  of  six  years'  health,  ( 
to  be  succeeded  by  a  second  similar  outbreak  due  t 


■eeorned,  Moi  far  aooie  jcan  ««3  tMttMaL       The 
fMtMt  attack  Mlowed  a  fnrtB^^ta  Ikmtt  drinking 


tbe  Most  txbkvagant  ideas,  aad  wniteand  td^iaflted 
to  tbe  wieiil  and  l^al  htaib  <i  BOciety  ;  hind  and 
boi^t  whalero-he  bacied,  and  beluvoi  in  ■  TCfywild 
way.  He  became  nxne  nol^nt  and  had  to  be  sent  to  an 
asyltun,  vbov  for  a  seek  lie  wi^  restles,  ncnsj, 
violent,  and  destraciive.  It  is  luudly  possible  to 
umgine  any  one  more  Glthj  llian  he  ws  daring  tiiis 
pefiod.  In  the  ea>d  be  tia*  Iv  passed  tbroogb  *  tilne 
of  dejA-essiMi  to  health. 

Id  atoet  sroUar  osts  disconl^nt  lasts  fm-  aoime 
Tceks  after  the  mmtal  iniprovemeni  has  mmmenceiL 
In  the  above  cs>ses  ire  have  examples  rf  mania  of  a 
Ninple  form  Etartei  T>;  deltriiim  bvioens  ;  mauia  of  » 
severe  deiirions  type  haying  the  same  origin ;  and, 
lastly,  drink  cansiDg  «  short  attack  of  mania  in  placo 
of  delirinm  trentess. 

Jnst  as  drink  acts  often  vith  ^>e(7ia]  effect  on 
persons  vtth  insane  inheritance,  so  it  at^s  specially 
DC  many  who  have  received  injaries  to  the  head.  I 
have  met  with  patients  in  whom  a  very  little  stimu- 
lant would  pnidace  drunkenness,  and  in  others  I 
have  seed  acute  mania  started  by  stimniants  under 
umilar  conditions.  In  a  man  who  had  served 
throngh  the  China  war,  and  who  had  received  a 
severe  head  injury  from  a  bvmtiiig  shell,  very  litde 
drink,  even  beer,  produced  drunkenness,  and  this  vaa 
followed  on  two  occasions  by  violent  maniacal  attAcka 
which  lasted  a  week  or  two 

XTnder  certain  other  conditions  of  pLysical  weak- 
ness, alcohol  acts  with  increased  power;  and  I  believe 
that  I  have  seen  cases  recovering  frum  insanity  who 
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had  leas  tolei'ntice  for  stimulutita  tlian  they  had  before  \ 
theii'  attack  of  nervous  disoi-der. 

Chronic  alcohoiism,  like  aoute  alcoholism,  may  pro- 
duce insanity,  or  it  may  he  a  symptom  of  nervous 
disorder.  In.  the  former  case  we  shall  find  some  intn- 
renting  pervei-sions  of  the  Ecnsea,  and  also  tendencies 
to  nervous  degeneration  of  one  kind  and  another. 

In  the  latter  we  have  what  has  heen  called  dipso  ! 
mania.  With  chronic  alcoholism,  then,  we  may  havfl  I 
simple  dementia  o£  any  degree,  ranging  from  1{ 
recent  memory  to  the  ohtiteration  of  all  but  the  mofiti  | 
automatic  parts  o£  mind. 

Some  forms  of  intoxication  are  supposed  to  act 
differently  from  othera  ;  tlie  eaay-going  beer-drinker 
differs  from  the  sentimental  champagne  bibber,  and 
these  again  from  the  desperate,  often  melancholic, 
s[>irit  taker.  Absinthe  has  different  effects  to  brandy, 
or  else  the  individuals  who  seek  the  various  stimulants 
differ  greatly  among  themselves. 

t  said  that  with  absinthe  there  is  a  greater 

)  distinct  proof  that  general  paralysis  is 
due  to  alcoholic  excess  alone,  but  I  believe  that  there 
is  a  cirrhosis  of  brain  as  well  as  of  liver,  aud  that  a 
similar  cause  may  start  both. 

Patients  who  have  long  been  in  the  habit  of 
drinking  to  excess  may  become  melancholic,  may  take 
the  pledge,  and  may  give  rise  to  hopes  that  thoy  are 
reformed.  Chronic  alcoholism  may  be  replaced  by 
chronic  insanity  of  one  kind  or  another. 

Chronic  alcoholism  may  be  slowly  replaced  by  & 
moral  perversion,  so  that  an  apparently  good  wife 
who  has  been  a  secret  drinker  may  take  to  liate  her 
children,  and  maltreat  her  husband  and  the  servanta. 
In  such  cases  there  may  be  relapses  into  drunken- 
ness, and  cui-e  is  very  rare. 

With  all  these  alcoholic  cases  there  may  ho  power  ■ 


to  transact  business,  aud  there  ia  generally  cunoing, 
untruthfulness,  and  malice. 

In  jiersons  of  neurotic  family,  with  comparatively 
little  alcoholic  excess,  and  in  caeus  of  chronic  alcoholism, 
there  are,  as  I  have  said,  special  symptoms  often  pre- 
sent. Suspicion  is  one  of  the  most  common  fonas 
of  disorder.  A  man  is  physically  and  mentally  ti'emu- 
loua  from  drink.  He  suspects  persons,  he  is  on  the 
look'Out  for  plots  of  all  kinds.  This  insane  suspicion 
grows,  often  slowly,  to  an  extraordinary  extent,  ao 
that  at  last  it  in  hard  to  get  out  the  evidence  of 
insanity  because  the  patient  is  so  suspicious  of  every- 
one that  he  will  deny  his  lii'inest  belief  to  mislead 
those  who  are  questioning  him. 

No  men  are  more  dangerous  than  those  suffering 
from  insanity  with  Buspicion.  They  constantly  carry 
weapons,  and  will  not  hesitate  to  use  them. 

Delusions  as  to  plots,  police,  government  malice, 
revenge  by  noble  or  distinguished  persona  to  soreen 
themselves,  are  all  common  in  this  malady.  As  an 
extension  of  these  we  have  deluaiona  as  to  "  follow- 
ing," persecution,  watching,  and  the  like. 

Ideas  of  poisoning  are  very  common,  and  may 
have  a  phyeical  basis  in  the  chronic  gastritis  of  the 
drinker.  Voices  are  commonly  heard  accusing  the 
patient  or  abusing  and  annoying  him.  If  the  voices 
direct  and  control  the  actions  they  render  the  patient 
highly  dan  jerous.  Visions  may  be  present;  but  peculiar 
Beosftuons  in  the  skin  are  most  noteworthy  ;  they  are 
described  as  being  like  galvanism.  One  patient  said 
he  felt  like  one  placed  on  an  insulated  stool  having 
shocks  taken  from  him.  Sometimes  the  feelings 
resemble  fine  lines  being  applied  to  the  skin,  a 
"gossamer  feeling,"  as  one  patient  said  to  me.  In 
some  cases  strange  feelings  affect  the  reproductive 
organs,  and  thla  may  give  rise  to  false  accusations  and 
to  jeiilouay,     Jealousy  and  violent  accusatioris  against 
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huaband  or  wife  are  common  in  chronic  alcoholism, 
and  may  he  dangerotia  to  life  or  to  reputation,  the 
consistency  of  the  tales  very  easily  misleading  t,hc«e 
who  cannot  understand  partial  insanity.  Erotic 
pasaion  may  show  itself  as  a  symptom  of  alcoholic 
iosanity.     Klejitomania  may  also  be  present. 

Ineanittf  with  violent  jealousy  due  to  rfrini. — 
Thomas  S.,  married,  cet  35,  maternal  uncle  and 
aunt  insane.  The  patie^nt  had  rheumatic  fever. 
He  slowly  developed  Lubits  of  intemperance,  and 
squandered  a  large  fortune.  He  had  two  attacks 
of  insanity  of  exactly  similar  character.  He  was 
suspicious ;  he  heard  voices  directing  him.  He 
threw  himself  into  the  river.  He  thought  his  rela- 
tions wei-e  plotting  against  hioi.  He  refused  food, 
aud  fancied  things  were  dirty.  He  accused  people  <^ 
injuring  him  at  night.  He  told  the  CammissionerB 
that  I  had  microphones  applied  to  the  brains  of  the 
patients,  aud  so  read  their  tiioughts.  He  threatened 
to  kill  me.  He  accused  his  wife  of  misconduct,  and 
said  her  last  child  was  not  his.  He  was  removed  to 
another  asylum  and  for  a  time  improved.  In  the  end, 
with  such  habits,  a  bad  inheritance,  and  a  damaged 
life,  he  will  be  Htu-e  to  have  recurrences,  and  die  in  a. 
lunatic  asylum,  if  he  does  not  kill  himself  before. 

Dipsomania  muftt  be  considered  an  irresistible 
desire  for  stimulants.  It  may  grow  out  of  habit,  it 
may  be  an  iriheritance,  it  may  be  an  insane  symptom, 
or  it  may  be  the  vestige  of  an  attack  of  insanity.      It 
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thirty  than   before ;  but  in  patients  of  insane  inheri- 
tance it  may  be  met  with  at  a  very  early  age.    It  may    , 
be  a  concealed  vice,  or  it  may  be  a  i^ging  passion, 
Its  chief  characteristio  ia  the  m.oral  perversion  which  I 
it  causes.     The  patients,  who  may  be  everything  that  ' 
is  good  and  refined  when  in  health,  become  the  most 
unmitigated  liara  and  the  most  contemptible  cowards 
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and  sneaks.  No  mennnesa  ia  too  loir  for  the  dipao- 
roaniac,  if  it  en«hle  him  to  get  his  stimnbuit  Moral 
pETversion,  weakaeas  of  will,  luid  emotjoiul  instability 
mai^  the  disease.  The  pn^osis  is  looked  apon  as 
v«iy  nnfavoarable,  bat  I  believe  the  carnal  studj  of 
these  cases  shows  that  some  are  curable.  If  the 
disease  ia  a  symptom  of  other  nervous  or  bodily 
disease  it  may  be  relieved ;  but  if  it  has  slowly 
grown  to  be  a  definite  habit,  nothing  will  cure  it.  If 
neurotic  taint  is  strong,  its  cat^  is  not  probable. 

The  efforts  of  the  legislatare  and  the  founders  of 
the  Dalrrmple  R«treat  have  done  good  work. 

Chloral  Jtahit. — With  every  addition  to  the  Phar- 
macopteiaeonie  good  maybe  gained,  but  my  experience 
leads  me  to  fear  that  every  new  hypnotic  does  at  least 
as  much  hai-m  as  good.  In  clilbi^  at  first  we  were 
led  to  believe  that  we  had  a  drug  vhich  neither 
npset  the  digestion  nor  in  any  way  act«J  in- 
jurionsly,  giving  a  peaceful  sleep  to  the  weary,  and 
leaving  a  brighter  and  a  better  man.  As  was  to 
be  espeeted,  this  drug  was  largely  used  in  asyluniB, 
but  that  it  is  not  ail  that  it  was  said  to  be  is  proved 
by  the  at«ady  way  in  which  its  use  has  dropped  out  of 
the  r^ular  practice  of  asylums ;  and  in  some  I  should 
almost  as  soon  ask  the  superintendent  if  he  used  r&- 
straint  as  if  he  used  chloral 

Chloi-al  has  its  uses,  to  which  I  shiill  refer  later ; 
but  now  I  have  to  consider  certain  mental  aSections  . 
produced  by  its  abuse.  It  may  set  up  a  craving  for 
ila  use,  much  like  that  for  drink  or  for  opium,  and 
may  give  rise  to  similar  moral  perversion.  I  do  not 
look  upon  the  moral  perversion  solely  from  the  material- 
istic point  of  view,  but  I  also  consider  that  if  there  be 
established  a  very  strong,  or,  as  I  have  pat  it,  an  irre- 
sistible craving  for  a  thing,  this  will  over-ride  what  we 
call  moral  laws,  which  are  less  powerful  agents.  The 
diseased  state  is  the  craving,  and  this  varies  in  degree. 
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being  gi-eatest  with  the  most  potent  drugs  or  EtimulL 
I  believe  opium-ci-ave  is  the  greatest,  and  that  for 
chloral  amoug  the  least,  and  as  a  result  the  moral  per- 
version is  not,  quite  so  great  in  tho  latter  as  in  the 
former. 

Chloral  wOi  produce  a  crave,  and  with  this  certain 
moral  defects.  Chloral  will  establish  asieepleashabib, 
and  it  will  cause  a  feeluig  of  deep  depression,  assO' 
ciated  with  ELnxiety  and  a  hypochondriacal  feeling  at 
the  epigastnum.  It  may  produce  very  great  emotional 
disturbance  and  irritability,  passing  into  deep  melan- 
cholia, with  suicidal  tendencies. 

In  my  experience  it  produces  loss  of  control  and 
tendency  to  impulses,  so  that  suicide  or  homicide  may 
result  in  a  moment  of  loss  of  control.  The  terrible 
feeling  of  depression  described  by  sevei-al  patients  who 
have  been  regular  chloral  takers  was  most  marked  on 
awaking  in  the  morning,  when  the  person  felt  as  if  he 
must  precipitate  himself  out  of  the  window.  The  losa 
of  self-control  ends  in  death  from  over-doses  in  the  fol- 
lowing way  :  A  patient  who  used  to  take  a  certain 
dose,  now  takes  it  without  relief ;  he  gets  up  and 
takes  a  little  more,  still  not  losing  consciousnesB, 
though  in  a  state  of  partial  insensibility  ;  he  then 
takes  an  excessive  dose,  and  sleeps  to  death. 

I  have  seen  stupor  produced  in  one  case  by 
a  Bingle  very  large  dose  of  chloral,  taken  with 
suicidal  intentions,  in  a  woman  who  had  been  leading 
an  irregular  life.  She  in  the  end  got  well,  after  being 
insane  for  nearly  three  years. 

Opium  has  a  most  baneful  effect  on  the  minds 
of  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  constantly  taking  it, 
and  more  recently  the  vice  of  morphia-taking,  or 
rather  of  morphia-injection,  has  become  so  common 
that  the  OermanB  speak  of  morphismua  as  well  as 
alcoholiamus.  The  chief  effect  of  both  is  to  produce 
the  lust  or  crave  for  the  drug  which  ujisets  all  the 
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moral  charactei-  in  the  way  I  have  already  deacrihed, 
the  impulse  being  Htronger  than  with  any  other,  and 
the  temporary  exaltation  or  ecslaey  being  still  more 
marked.  The  same  set  of  symptoms,  resembling  deli- 
rium tremens,  may  ariae  from  either,  and  it  is  said 
tliat  if  an  injection  of  morphia  be  given  it  will  quiet 
iu  morphisiuus,  but  that  alcohol  will  cause  excite- 
In  this  state  there  is  the  same  tremor,  the  same 
want  of  appetite,  the  same  refusal  of  food,  the  same 
ideas  of  poison,  the  same  LallucioatioDS,  and  I  believe 
the  same  tendency  to  erotic  ideas.  This  state  may  be  . 
produced  either  by  opium  administered  by  the  mouth, 
or  by  morphia  injections. 

It  may  be  cured,  or  at  least  the  attack  may  be 
got  over,  by  the  total  removal  of  the  drug,  and  this 
may  ba  done  suddenly,  though  I  must  add  that  the 
shock  produced  by  the  sudden  withdi-awal  is  so  alarm- 
ing that  some  medical  attendant  Bhould  be  handy 
to  supply  stimulants,  and  bft  i-eady  for  the  colUpse 
which  will  follow.  Sickness  and  diarrhcea  will  fol- 
low, and  may  cause  alarm,  but  usually  they  pass  in 
the  course  of  a  few  days.  The  diet  should  consist 
"  '  digested  fluid  food,  and 
\t  peptonised  foods  will  bo 
of  service. 

Beside  a  chronic  craving  tor  the  drug,  which  over- 
rides all  moral  or  social  laws,  tliere  may  be  chronic 
morphismus,  with  hallucinations  of  the  same  kind  as 
those  which  are  seen  to  occur  with  alcohol.  I  have 
had  lately  in  Bethleni  two  cases  with  exactly  the  same 
ideas.  Both  were  suspicious,  botli  were  pestered  by 
voices  of  friends  and  of  enemies,  and  were  told  to  do 
all  sorts  of  things ;  both  were  much  distressed  on 
account  of  the  supposed  ill-conduct  of  their  friends ; 
and  both  had  feelings  of  shocks,  being,  as  they  said, 
([alvanjsed.      These   two   eases   spent   some    time   in 
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comparing  their  various  symptomB,  and  each,  told  me    I 
they  were  in  every  respect  aimilar.    The  patient  with 
the  morphia  habit  got  quite  wel],  but  is  eiibject  to 

Tobacco  haa  many  enemies,  and  after  many  battles 
have  been  fought,  it  has  been  shown  that  it  may  pro- 
duce blindness,  associated  with  distinct  changes  i 
optic  nerves.     I  never  yet  saw  a  case  of  insanity  due  I 
aimply  to  tobacco.     I  have  seen  aggravation  of  other 
nervous  symptoms  follow  its  use.     I  have  met  with 
nervousness,    indecision,    sleeplessness,    and  jealousy 
depending  on  the  excessive  use  of  tobacco.     It  is  more 
common  to  find  excessive  smoking  iii'st  upsetting  the 
digestive  functions,  and  then  causing  secondarily  ner- 
vous weakness.     Smoking  in    very    young  subjects 
tends  to  indolence  and  self-indulgence,  and  may  thua    i 
be  a  just  cause  in  producing  disordered  action  or  loss   | 
of  control. 

Chronic  chloroform  habit,  with  aimilar  demorali- 
sation has  been  described,  but  I  have  not  seen  any 
Buch  cases ;  I  have  seen  all  the  symptoms  of  alcohol- 
ism produced  by  the  excessive  use  of  anJ-volatile  in 
one  old  man.  The  habit  was  so  long  establiahed,  that 
half-a-pint  of  this  drug  was  taken  at  a  time.  One 
peculiarity,  too,  of  this  case  waa  that  the  patient  con- 
sidered himself  a  model  of  temperance. 

Insnnilj  due  lo  lead  poisoning'. — It  is  in- 
teresting to  notice  that  a  certain  series  of  symptoms 
follows  poisoning  by  various  different  suhstances ;  and 
that  the  symptoms  so  produced  resemble  approxi- 
mately those  which  occur  in  two  very  opposite  dis- 
orders of  the  nervous  system,  hysteria  and  general 
paralysis  of  the  insane.  In  hysteria  we  have  what 
has  been  called  the  mocking-bird  of  nei-ve  disease  ;  ao 
that  every  ayraptom  which  may  be  the  result  of  diaeaae 
or  destruction  of  the  nervous  system  may  be  r 
sen  ted    by    hysteria.     In   general   paralysis    of 
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insane  I  pointed  out  that  an  endless  variety  of 
symptoms  occurs  similar  to  those  found  in  such 
diSerent  diseases  as  epilepsy  and  locomotor  ataxy  ; 
and  with  alcohol  and  lead  similar  symptoms  uiny 
arise.  It  is  doubtful  whether  some  other  niineml 
poisoQS  do  uot  produce  similar  effects  upon  the 
nervous  system ;  but  here  I  have  only  to  deal  with 
lead.  I  have  seen  acute  mania  following  lead  poison- 
ing, and  passing  off  with  removal  of  the  cause.  In 
one  case  in  Guy's  Hospital,  under  Dr.  Moxon,  a 
woman  had  used  a  lead  lotion  freely,  before  admission, 
to  a  large  open  wound.  This  was  followed  by  acute 
mania  associated  with  a  blue  line  on  the  gums.  Other 
cases  of  acute  mania  have  more  recently  been  observed 
distinctly  coimected  with  lead  poisoning,  I  have  seen 
acute  mania  rapidly  followed  by  symptoms  closely  re- 
sembling those  of  general  paralysis,  due  to  the  same 
cause. 

A  man,  aged  thirty-two,  was  admitted  into  Beth- 
lem,  who  had  worked  as  a  clerk  for  some  years  in  a, 
lead  manufacturer's  office  ;  great  hesitation  of  speech, 
tremor  of  tongue,  exaltation  of  ideas,  emotional  dis- 
turbance, and  restlessness  were  present.  On  investi- 
gation, the  patient's  friends  said  (although  I  had  found 
a  blue  line  on  Ills  gums)  that  it  was  impossible  for 
lead  to  lie  the  cause  of  his  troubles  ;  because,  as  clerk, 
he  had  really  nothing  to  do  with  the  metal ;  but 
believing  the  blue  line  rather  than  the  friends,  I 
treated  him  accordingly,  and  he  recovered,  and  ex- 
plained the  lead  poisoning  by  the  fact  that  depression 
in  trade  had  caused  reduction  of  hands,  and  an 
increase  iu  his  duties  ;  so  that  not  only  had  he  to  do 
the  correspondence,  but  he  examined  and  sorted  tha 
white  lead.  Symptoms  such  as  the  above  are  now 
recognised  as  being  associated  with  lead  poisoning. 
But  Dr.  Rayner  is  convinced  that  the  symptoms 
not  only  resemble  those  of  general  paralysis,  but  the 
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maj,  in  fact,  start  tlie  disease  itself;  bo  that  general 
pamlysis  may  arise  defimtely  from  lead  poisoning. 
At  all  events,  I  would  say,  from  my  own  exi>erience, 
that  cectain  cases,  with  symptoms  of  progressive 
mental  weakness  and  some  loss  of  bodily  power  fol- 
lowing lead  poisoning,  die,  ajid  in  some  cases  liave  £t& 

A  third  condition  of  mental  disorder  asaoeiated 
■with  lead  ia  that  following  epilepsy,  which  has  its 
starting  point  in  lead  poisoning.  There  is  nothing 
special  in  these  ca^es,  except  that  there  may  be  more 
or  less  pronounced  symptoms  of  paralysis,  such  as  are 
seen  ordinarily  arising  from  lead. 

Gout  with  insanity. — Recently  books  and 
papers  without  number  have  been  written  oa  this 
strange  disease,  and  £  feel  that  fashion  in  medicine 
and  the  evidence  of  waves  of  thought  are  nowhere 
better  seen  than  in  relationship  to  this  subject  of  gout 
Twenty-five  years  ago  one  beard  of  gout  8.3  a  disease 
acquired  by  our  forefathers  and  transmitted  by  them, 
in  a  more  or  less  degenerate  form,  to  us ;  but  now-a- 
days  one  hears  everywhere  of  gout  and  gouty  troubles. 
1  have  no  doubt  that  civilised  people,  especially  those 
belonging  to  the  educated  classes  living  in  cities,  eat 
too  much  stimulating  food ;  that,  in  fact,  they  do 
not  keep  their  sewera  well  flushed,  the  consequence 
being  that  there  are  obstructions  and  overflows 
connected  with  unpleasant  results.  Whether  tljere  be 
a  special  blood  poisoning  by  uric  acid  or  not,  or 
whether  gouty  conditions  are  dependent  on  defective 
blood  purification  generally,  is  not  for  me  to  consider. 
Some  would  look  to  gout  as  a  nervous  disease  prima- 
rily, but  I  do  not  ^ree  with  these.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  there  ai*  cases  of  insanity  connected  directly 
with  gout,  and  I  subjoin  a  case  which  ia  as  nearly 
typical  as  could  be  desired,  the  disorder  being  co- 
existent with  and  also  co-extensive  with  gout 

John   E.,   naval   officer,  married,  a;t.   53,    had 
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Attacks  of  acute  mania  have  been  described  88 
depending  on  undeveloped  gout,  and  as  passing  off 
with  the  development  of  acute  gout.  I  have  not  seea 
such  a  case  myself,  though  I  ha^e  met  one  or  two 
gouty  persona  who  have  told  me  that  they  were  most 
buoyant  just  before  an  attack  of  the  gout  Gkiuty 
degenerations  of  various  kinds  may  tend  to  ideas  of 
dread,  persecution,  and  to  senile  weak-mindi?duesa,  or 
in  the  end  apoplexy. 

The  treatment  of  insanity  depending  on  gout  must 
be  in  all  respects  similar  to  the  treatment  of  gout; 
and  I  am  afraid  that  when  BBked  how  to  prevent  a 
patient  getting  suppression  of  gout  I  am  unable  to  give 
explicit  advice,  for  the  drinking  of  stimulating  fuU- 
bodie-d  wines  is  not  always  sufficient  to  produce  it, 
even  in  predisposed  cases.  As  a  rule,  I  think  exercise, 
BO  far  as  you  can  consistently  recommend  it,  Turkish 
baths,  saline  pui^tives,  and  change  of  surroundings, 
will  be  found  the  most  likely  to  prevent  tlie  insanity, 
or  to  a-ssiat  in  the  removal  of  depression  connected 
with  gout. 

Past-lebrile  iasanity.^ — There  are  several  dis- 
tinct conditions  under  which  symptoms  of  mental 
disorder  arise  in  connection  with  febrile  states. 

1.  The  delirium  may  be  i-eplaced  or  immediately 
followed  by  mania ;  this  may  or  may  not  be  associated 
with  extraordinarily  high  temperature. 

I  have  seen  mania,  succeed  the  delirium  of   drink, 
the  delirium  of  belladonna,  the  delud 
and  of  specilic  fevers. 

In  these  cases  there  is  generally  well-marked 
neurotic  inheritance  ;  the  patient  passes  through  the 
first  few  days  of  febrile  disturbance  naturally,  then 
becomes  sleepless,  chattering,  and  often  j 
refasnl  of  food  is  very  common,  and  rapid  exhaustion 
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follows.  The  mania  may  have  moat  of  tlie  charac- 
teristics of  ordinary  delirium,  but  may  persist  for  days 
or  weeks.  If  sufBcient  food  be  given,  the  patient 
generally  recovers,  but  with  refusal  of  food  rapid 
exhaustion  and  death  may  follow.  After  the  mania 
has  lasted  for  a  variable  number  of  weeks,  depression 
OF  partial  dementia  is  well  marked,  there  being  some 
vague  dread  or  other  in  the  former  case,  and  in  the 
latter  listtessness,  with  loss  of  memory,  disregard  of 
friends  and  relations,  and  neglect  of  the  decencies  of 
life.  As  soon  as  possible  such  cases  should  be  sent  from 
asylums,  and  change  in  their  siin'oundings  tried  iti 
every  way.  Tonics,  stimulants,  and  abundant  fluid 
foods  are  necessary. 

I  do  not  think  it  matters  whether  the  distiu-baoce 
be  due  to  local  inflammatory  di-iease,  such  as  pneu- 
monia or  pleurisy,  or  to  rheumatic,  scai-let,  or  typhoid 
fevBis 

Besides  the  above  forms  of  mental  disorder,  T  have 
seen  insanity  associated  with  the  outhreak  or  incuba- 
tion of  scarlet  fever  and  Bmall-jxix,  and  in  such  cases 
tbe  early  onset  of  delirium  of  a  marked  kind  Iiaa  been 
followed  by  maniii,  which  again  has  been  followed  by 
the  Epecitic  rash.  In  several  such  cases  the  acute 
mania  passed  off  with  the  development  of  the  specific 
symptoms  of  the  fever,  but  iu  others  the  two  diseases 
were  both  pi-esent. 

Eevera  and  feverish  states  may  be  followed  by 
temporary  or  permanent  weakness  of  luiud.  It  is  not 
unusual  to  meet  with  tasea  of  loss  of  memory  after 
typhoid  fever,  even  when  the  febrile  process  has  not 
been  specially  severe;  after  rheumatic  fever  there 
may  be  a  similar  loss  of  mental  power. 

Besides  loss  of  memory,  I  have  met  with  cases  of 
moral  and  intellectual  pervei-sion  which  followed 
feverish  diseases. 

In  my  opinion  there  is  no  specific  disease  of  the 
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lii-ain  due  to  fevers,  but  1  beliera  tliat  either  Ijrain 
waating  may  result  from  the  rapid  body  wasting  of 
fever,  or,  in  nervous  persons,  the  balance  may  be  dis- 
turbed by  the  aJl- pervading  febrile  process. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

IDIOCY  AND    IMBECILITY. 


—Idiocy  of  deprivation — Cretiniam. 
Though  from  a  developmental  point  of  view  this  clas^'  J 
of  mental  disorders  is  of  very  great  intei'est,  yet  th»  I 
little  real  good  which  can  be  done  renders  the  cura 
and   treatment  of   idiots  an    employment    which    is    ' 
trying  and  unsatisfactory.     In  considering  idiocy,  I 
shall  refer  to  several  classifications  which  have  been 
made,  and  constantly  refer  to  the  most  satisfactory 
book  in  English  on  the  subject,  that  of  Dr.  Ireland. 

Idiots  and  imbeciles  may  be  classified  according  to 
their  facial  types;  and  Dr.  Langdon  Down  has  pointed 
out  that  among  idiots  there  are  to  be  found  those 
having  a  special  negroid  type,  while  others  approach 
the  Mongolian  in  aspect  Such  a  classiScatiun  must 
merely  be  looked  upon  as  provisional.  Other  authors 
have  divided  the  cases  according  to  the  degree  of  their 
mental  acquirements,  and  this  division  is  convenient 
and  natural  in  many  respects.  Thus  there  are  certain 
idiots  who  are  but  automatic  beings,  without  any  evi- 
dences of  the  action  of  the  higher  centres  whatever  j 
and  there  are  others  who,  with  higher  powers,  are 
still  only  able  to  move  about,  and  to  make  use  of  a  few 
words  or  sounds.  A  third  and  stUI  higher  class  may 
be  able  to  walk  and  talk  a  little,  and  may  be  suscep- 
tible to  the  influences  of  education  to  some  extent, 
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Higber  atill,  we  may  have  iuibeciles  who  are  able  to 
walk  and  talk,  and  acquire  to  a  greater  extent  than  this, 
but  who  are  nevertheless  generally  defective,  and  cannot 
be  looked  upon  as  ordinary  children.  In  this  last 
class  there  may  be  weak-roinded  individnals  who  have 
special  aptitudes  (the  so-called  idiot  aavavl) ;  and  Lei's 
we  may  also  meet  with  moral  imbeciles,  having  mathe- 
maticaJ,  musical,  or  mechanical  abilities,  on  the  one 
hand,  or  children  without  moral  sense  on  the  other. 
In  both  these  divisions  there  sometimes  occur  cases  with 
wonderfully  retentive  memories.  Besides  the  above 
groups,  tliere  are  cases  in  which  the  power  of  develop- 
ment is  not  altogether  arrested,  but  is  greatly  de- 
layed ;  so  that  a  lad  of  sixteen  may  have  the  mental 
capacity  of  a  child  of  six,  and  may  be  capable  of 
indefinite  development ;  intellectually  such  an  one  is 
always  in  arrears.  In  connection  with  the  above  cases 
have  to  be  considered  cretins,  who,  with  special  phy- 
sical peculiarities,  have  mental  deficiencies  which  may 
be  of  any  of  the  above  types,  and  in  any  degrea 

Idiocy  has  also  been  divided  according  to  its  cause ; 
for  instance,  the  state  may  have  been  due,  in  the  first 
place,  either  to  congenital  deficiencies,  or  to  some  ac- 
guired  fault ;  to  deficinnci/  of  brain,  or  to  a  deficiency 
q/"  seni9  ;  it  may  have  followed  infiammatian  of  (7is 
brain,  or  resulted  from  compulsions  started  in  teething. 
I  prefer  myself  to  look  at  the  idiot  from  the  more 
widely-considered  pathological  point  of  view ;  and  I 
would  say  that  idiots  may  be  the  result  of  morpho- 
logical or  histological  deficiencies.  Thus  a,  child  having 
only  basal  ganglia  can  necessarily  only  he  an  automat- 
ton  ;  a  child  with  porencephaluB,  having  a  deficiency 
between  the  ganglia  at  the  base  and  the  coi-tical  layers, 
is  also  necessarily  weak-minded,  there  being  a  want  of 
connection  between  the  receptive  and  the  constructive 
parts  of  the  brain.  In  others,-  too,  there  may  be  defi- 
'  1  the  commiBSural  or  combining  fibres,  the 
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halves  of  the  biiiin  existing,  Ijiit  there  lieing  no  power 
of  getting  the  various  parts  into  harmonious  working. 
In  other  cases  there  seems  to  be  airesb  in  the  brain 
cell  development,  the  layers  of  cells  in  cortex  remaining 
in  an  undeveloped  state,  or  only  partially  euteiing  into 
the  many  relationships  for  which  they  are  intended. 
These  latter  changes  may  be  the  result  of  arterial  alter- 
ation, of  inflammatory  process  such  as  those  following 
injuries;  in  one  special  group  there  is  a  great  overgrowth 

'  e  expense  of  all  higher  tissue     * 


1.  GenctouB  idiocy. 

1.  MiorocflpliBlic  idiocy. 

3.  Bclampaic  idiocy. 

*.  Epilaptic  idiocy. 

6.  Hydrocephalic  idiocy. 


6.  Pnral  vtio  idiocy. 

7.  Cretiniam. 

8.  Traumatic  idiocy. 

9.  Inflammatory  ll^ot 
10.  Idiocy  of  deprivati 

Thei'o  are  Rome  general  questions  which  mast  bd 
referred  to  before  any  special  details  are  entered  upon, 
and  one  of  the  most  important  of  these  ia  the  ca^maAion, 

I  have  no  doubt  that  inheritance  takes  the  first 
place  in  the  production  of  idiocy  ;  but  it  is  an  un- 
doubted fact  that  insane  jrarents  may  beget  sane  chil- 
dren, and  that  thei-e  are  sane  pai-ents  who  produce 
only  idiotic  imbeciles  or  epile|)tio  children.  The 
relationships  of  inheritance  are  difficult  to  understand. 
1  have  seen  several  idiots  whose  inothers  were  insane 
at  the  time  they  were  pregnant  with  them  ;  and  al- 
though I  have  heard  of  cases  itt  which  a  fright  during 
pregnancy  has  been  said  to  have  produced  idiocy,  I 
have  myself  no  facts  to  confirm  the  statement 

Insanity  in  father  or  mother  may  produce  idiocy  in 
son  or  daughter. 

The  insanity  in  the  parent  may  have  been  tempo- 
rary, or  it  may  have  been  chronic  or  incurable,  such 
as  general  paralysis  of  the  insane.  On  several  occa- 
sions  I  have  met  with  insane  parents,  whose  insanity 
Ims    not   shown    itself    for    yoai-s    after    the   birth   of 


I 
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cLildren  who  have  proved  to  be  idiotic  In  the 
i  f&milies  in  which  one  meets  with  insnnitj  one 
also  meets  with  idiocy.  Dr.  Ireland  says,  "  idiocy  is, 
of  all  mental  derangements,  the  most  frequently  propa- 
gated by  descent."  Mr.  Ludvig  Dahl  showed  that 
fifty  per  cent  of  idiots  had  iDsane  relatious.  Dr. 
ZADgdan  Down  believes  that  if  the  neurosis  be  present 
on  ihe  mother's  side,  the  first  children  are  most  likely 
to  l)e  affected ;  and  if  on  the  father's  side,  it  is  the 
later-bom  children  who  will  show  the  weakness. 

One  of  the  most  common  beliefs  in  reference  to 
idiocy  is  that  consanguineous  marriages  are  among  the 
moat  common  causes  of  the  production  of  this  condi- 
tion, in  the  popular  mind,  the  marriage  of  cousins 
is  sure  to  produce  idiocy ;  but  I  am  quit*  of  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Huth,  who  most  carefully  studied  the 
whole  question,  that  consanguinity  alone  has  little  to 
do  with  the  production  of  idiots.  If  the  stock  be 
healthy  in  mind  and  body,  there  is  no  extra  risk  in 
the  marriage  of  cousins  ;  the  real  thing  is,  that  when 
near  relations  marry,  any  tendency  to  physical  or 
mental  weakness  is  immensely  increased  ;  and,  there- 
fore, if  two  members  of  a  neurotic  family  marry,  tba 
prospect  for  the  offspring  must  be  bud.  Mr.  Unth 
went  so  far  as  to  believe  that,  under  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, consanguineous  marriage  was  rather  bene- 
ficial than  otherwise.  This  I  can  believe  may  appear 
to  be  the  fact;  but  the  chances  are  that  the  greatlyac- 
centuated  diseases  of  the  related  parents  would  cause 
much  mortality  in  the  weaker  members,  only  the  very 
strong  surviving. 

Much  time  has  been  spent,  and  whole  armies  of 
statistics  collected,  to  trace  the  origin  of  this  imperfect 
mental  development,  and,  as  a  result,  it  seemtt  to  me 
that  evidence  has  been  collected  in  sufficient  amount 
to  prove  that  tendencies  to  degeneration  in  om 
parents,  especially  tendencies  affecting  the  general  < 
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nervous  Bystems,  are  specially  likely  to  produca  idiocy. 
That  Bcrofula  eeeins  in  Home  way  to  be  related  to  weak- 
mindedness  is  shown  by  the  number  of  parents  of  such 
patienta   who  die  of  conaumjition,   and    also   by    thd 
number  of  idiots  who  aiiffer  fi-om  some  foi-m  of  scro- 
fulous disease.     What  their  relationship  to  bacilli  i 
1  full  to  recognise.      As   Dr.   Ireland   says,  moat  in-  j 
fluences  which  lower  the  general  health  in  the  parents  I 
Lave  been  assigned  as  causes  of  idiocy ;  but,  contrary  I 
to  what  might  be  expected,  it  does  not  aeem  to  be  a  I 
frequent  consequence  of  hereditary  avphilis.     There  tx  f 
considerable  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  effecta  of  J 
driinkenneas  in  parents  upon  the  production  of  idiocy. 
Kome,  including  Dr.  Down,  lay  stress  upon  intoxica- 
tion in  the  father  at  the  time  of  the  conception ;  but  I 
must  confess  that  it  aeems  to  me  very  hard  to  prove 
that  the  father  was  in  such  a  state  at  the  time  of  con- 
ception.    DnmkennesH,  with   its   accompaniments  of 
bad   hygiene   and  enfeebled  physique  in  one  or  both 
jiarents,  is  certain  to  produce  a  weakly  offspring,  and 
some  Buch  will  be  sure  to  suffer  from  idiocy.      IE  idiocy 
be  the  result  of  degeneracy  in  the  stock,  it  would 
be  likely  that  children  bom  from  aged  parents  would 
tend  to  belesa  healthy  than  othera,  but  no  special  rela- 
tionship of  aged  parents  to  idiocy  has  been  proved. 

Other  conditions,  at  pveaent  unknown,  tend  to  the 
production  of  idiocy,  and  in  cretinism  one  sees  the 
special  result  of  some  general  condition;  and  in  the 
same  way  idiots  are  met  with  among  the  most  healthy 
and  sober  families.  It  is  a  common  experience  to  find 
a  weak-minded  youth  or  adult  in  any  of  the  out-of-the- 
way  villagea  in  England,  France,  or  in  Scandinavia. 
The  vety  capacity  which  man  exhibits  for  development 
connotes  a  possibility  for  reversion  to  lower  organic 
and  intellectual  types.  Other  circumstances  have 
been  referred  to  besides  primary  brain  deficiency; 
thus,  children  bom  deficient  in  one  or  more  of  th«: 


I 
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senses  run  a  great  risk  of  being  weak-minded  ;  and  a 
superintendent  of  a  large  deaf  and  dumb  institution 
told  me  that  his  cliief  difficulty  arose,  not  from  the 
deafness  aiid  dumbnea^  but  from  mental  weakness, 
'which  was  alwajs  seen  in  children  of  this  class. 

GenetoDS  idiocf. — This  term  is  used  ia  com- 
prehend all  those  cases,  which,  starting  in  foetal  life, 
cannot  be  traced  to  anj  specific  disease,  The  term  ia 
convenient,  as  including  a  series  of  cases  not  otherwise 
to  be  collected,  although,  aa  the  majority  of  idiots  are 
idiotic  from  birth,  the  term  ia  hardly  a  happy  one.  In 
these  cases  morbid  inheritance  plays  an  important  part, 
age  or  decay  in  the  parents  often  existing ;  in  others 
physical  diseases  are  common,  such  as  rickets  and  stru- 
mous disorders  ;  the  whole  body  ia  feebly  built,  there 
being  torpoi-,  with  feeble  circulation  ;  the  palate  is  gene- 
raJly  keel-shaped,  the  molar  teeth  being  closely  approxi- 
mated ;  teoth  are  late  in  appearing,  and  deficient  in 
number.  This  point  of  the  narrowness  and  height  of 
the  vaulted  palate  may  be  of  considerable  importance ; 
for  although  this  kind  of  palate  may  be  present  in 
healthy  individuals  or  in  persons  suffering  from 
ordinary  insanity,  if  it  be  associat<!d  with  weak- 
mindednesa  or  moral  peculiarities  in  youth,  I  be- 
lieve one  is  justified  in  saying  that  the  tendency 
to  moral  or  intellectual  deficiency  is  congenital.  The 
teeth  in  idiots  of  this  kind  may  be  worm-eaten  and 
irregular  in  outline,  but  syphilitic  teeth  are  certainly 
uot  common.  Such  idiots  are  generally  short,  with 
freqnent  occuirence  of  deformities ;  the  eara  are  flat 
or  irregular  in  shape,  of  lai^  size ;  hei-nias  are  also 
present  not  uncommonly  \  testicles  may  be  present  or 
absent.  These  cases  may  vary  in  degree  very  con- 
siderably, the  woi-st  cases  being  speechless  automabi, 
often  given  to  restless  moving  of  head  and  bauds.  Of 
this  group  several  varieties  have  been  pointed  out. 
Dr.  Langdon  Down  and  others  have  lunrkcil  a  variety 
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closely  reBembling  tLe  Mongolia 

fefie.      Other    taciul    types    are 

resemblance  to  tte  Grecian,  Ethiopian,  Malayan,  and 

American  Indian. 

An  interesting  group   of  what  might  be  called 
sporadic  idiots  was  deaoribed  by  Dr.  Fletcher  Beach    1 
and  Dr.  Hilton  Fagge  as  cretinoid  idioti ;  tliey  arlim 
children  of  low  stature  and  broad  features,  nose  thi<^  m 
mouth  large  and  wide,  hands  and  feet  spade-like;  th^  j 
are  late  in  walking,  and  almost  invariabiy  imbecile  or 
idiotic  to  a  degi-ee.    Tlie  distinguishing  charaoteriatica 
of  these  children  are  soft  symmetrical  protuberances 
on  each  side-  of  the  neck  aboTe  the  clavicles  ;  these  are 
merely  fat  masses.     Some  of  these  cases  are  described 
by  Dr.  Beach  in  the  third  volume  of  the  "  Transactions 
of    the   International   Congress,"    1881   (p.    626).      It 
suffices  to  say,  that  these  cases  of  a])]>arent  spoi-adic 
cretiniflm  are  rare,  but  appear  from  time  to  time  ia>| 
districts  where  neither  goitre  nor  cretinism 

Genetous  idiots  may  be  educated  to  a  certain  poin4^ 
and  both  Dr.  Down  and  Dr.  Ireland  say  that  a  child 
bom  with  defective  intellect  ia  more  ausceptilile  of 
improvement  by  ]>liyBical  and  intellectnal  training 
than  a  child  who  has  become  i<liotic  by  deprivation. 
When  the  idiot's  physical  strength  and  circulation  are 
fair,  the  prospect  is,  of  course,  better  than  when  they 
are  feeble.  There  is  no  special  pathological  condition 
associated  with  the  above  varieties.  Differences  ia 
shape  of  skull  and  alterations  in  relationship  of  the 
sphenoid  have  been  described,  besides  want  in  mass 
of  brain  and  imperfect  or  defective  commissural  re- 
lutioDsliip.  General  meAsures  are  the  only  ones  likely 
to  be  of  auy  service  beyond  special  syatema  of  practical 
education.  And  here  one  would  say  that  the  funda,- 
mental  principles  of  the  education  of  idiots  will  depend 
on  a  simultaneons  appeal  to  several  senses  at  the  sami 
time;  so  that  when  an  action  is  desired,  the  suggeBtioi 


for  it  should  be  made  to  Bigbt,  to  hearing,  and  touch  : 
muaic  and  drilling  must  always  be  looked  upon  as 
two  of  the  most  important  aids  wliich  exist  for  the 
development  of  the  weak-miuded  of  tliis  and  other 
descriptions. 

nicracephBllc  Idiocy. — The  chief  character- 
istic pathologically  in  this  group  of  idiocy  is  the  fact 
of  cerebral  deficiency.  In  some  cases  grotesque  espe- 
riments  seem  to  have  been  made  by  nature  to  show 
with  how  small  an  amount  of  brain  the  human  being 
may  exist.  As  a  rule,  the  average  size  of  heads  o£ 
idiots  is  smaller  than  those  of  healthy  individuals;  in 
the  class  under  consideration  the  difference  ia  great. 
Whatever  may  be  the  general  feeling  as  to  the  re- 
lationship of  size  and  shape  of  head  to  mental  ability  ; 
whatever  view  be  taken  of  the  value  of  phro- 
nology,  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  a  size  below 
which  any  real  mputal  capacity  cannot  be  found  to 
ejdst.  Dr.  Ireland  says  that  below  seventeen  inches 
in  circumference  the  niamifeatation  of  intelleetuaJ 
power  will  be  feeble,  and  he  gives  the  term  micro- 
cephalic the  limit  of  seventeen  inches.  Some 
parents  have  prodiiced  a  series  of  microcephalic  idiota, 
including  one  case  of  twins.  The  amallnesB  of  the 
head  may  depend  upon  the  partial  or  general  defi- 
ciency ;  the  cerebellum  is  relatively  lai^er  than  the 
brain.  The  aspect  of  a  typical  microcephale  is  extra- 
ordinaiy,  and  well  seen  in  any  idiot  asylum. 

Microcephalic  idiots  of  an  extreme  degi-ee  are, 
from  time  to  time,  exhibited  by  showmen  as  belonging 
to  some  lost  race,  or  to  a  people  living  on  trees  or 
underground.  Moat  of  these  patients  are  short  in 
stature  and  frequently  active  in  movement ;  they  are 
restless,  often  quick  of  pei-ception ;  the  prognosis  will 
depend,  to  a  great  extent,  on  the  size  of  the  skull  at 
birth,  extremely  small-brained  children  developing  little 
either  in  botly  or  mind.     These  patiente  sometimes 
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are  supposed   to  resemble   animals,    and  have   been.  ] 
described  aa  bivda,  sheep,  apes,  and  the  like.     In  the 
most  advanced  ciisea  they  have  no  power  of  feeding 


>i  SiKtiadia  Cntiui 


or  protecting  themselves.  If  of  a  slightly  higher  type 
they  may  be  amused  by  trifling  things,  may  have 
strong  tendencies  to  imitation,  nnd  may  be  able  to  get 
about   and   help  tlieniselves  u))  to  a  certain   pointy 
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fortmitttely  Bexual  power  is  absent,  or  at  all  events 
defective.  It  is  still  an  unaettled  point  as  to  whether 
the  brain  or  the  skiiU  ceasea  to  develop ;  whether  the 
brain  is  restricted  in  its  development  by  the  premature 
osaification  of  the  skull,  or  whether  the  akiill  osailies 
over  a  brain  which  baa  ceased  to  develop  Dr.  Ireland 
thinks  that  the  brain  ceases  to  develop,  and  not  that 
it  is  arrested  by  the  skulL  Very  little  can  be  done  in 
the  development  of  tlie  above  cases.  Healthy  aur- 
roundiugs  and  supervision,  with  care  as  to  feeding 
and  warm  clothing,  are  about  the  best  means  of  pro- 
longing life  and  developing  some  little  intelligence, 

Eclampsic  idiocy • — Any  serioiis  disturbance  of 
the  nervous  system  in  early  childhood  has,  oa  I  have 
said,  a.  tendency  to  arrest  development  or  even  to  de- 
stroy what  has  already  grown.  Any  cause  which  givea 
rise  to  convulsions  in  childhood  may  be  the  cauue 
of  idiocy  or  imbecility.  Fortunately  but  few  of  the 
ehildren  who  have  fits  become  idiotic.  Dr.  Shuttle- 
worth  found  that  at  Earlswood  fourteen  per  cent,  of 
the  cases  of  idiocy  were  ascribed  to  teething  con- 
vulaionif.  Coses  arising  from  convulsions  have  little 
chance  of  improvement.  It  seeais  as  if  the  con- 
vulsions had  destroyed  the  power  of  further  develop- 
ment, at  all  events  of  higher  intellectual  development. 
Some  of  these  cases  can  be  ti"auied  to  mechanical  work. 
The  eclampsic  idiot  differs  from  the  next  class,  that  of 

Epileptic  Idiocy,  from  the  fact  that  in  the 
former  the  fits  were  but  the  starting  point  of  the 
diseased  process,  and  having  wrought  their  evil,  ceased, 
whereas  in  the  epileptic  patient  the  fits  depend  not 
BO  much  upon  a  reflex  irritation,  as  upon  some  organic 
brain  change,  which,  continuing  in  force,  causes  the 
fits  to  be  constant.  Epilepsy,  whether  in  the  form  of 
severe  fits,  or  only  of  slight  losses  of  consciousness, 
may  occur  in  patients  who  are  already  idiotic,  and 
may  in  no  way  be  connected  with  the  production  of 


the  wpak-niindecinesa ;  both  tlie  fits  and   the  idiocy 
depending  upon  the  same   pathological   coadition   of 


An  t.pJeptio  Idiot 

the  hram  But  the  lyniptoms  m  the  class  I  am  now 
speaking  of  depend  foi  their  causation  upon  the 
recurrence  of  epileptic  tits      In  speaking  of  epiJep^, 
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I  havB  ali"eaUy  shown  that  in  adults  the  tendency  ia 
to  produce  weat-miadednesa,  and  it  may  easily  be 
understflod  how  disastrous  must  be  the  result  of  re- 
curring IJta  occurring  in  the  undeveloped  child.  It 
matters  little,  if  at  all,  what  the  cause  of  the  epilepsy 
may  be,  although  it  ifi  certain  that  the  tendency  to 
weak-mindedneas  ia  increased  if  there  be  a  strung 
neurotic  inheritance,  as  the  patient  in  that  case  has 
a  strong  predisposing  cause,  and  an  equally  strong 
exciting  one.  As  I  have  aaid,  the  IVequency  of  the 
fits  and  their  early  development  are  the  two  moat 
important  facta  in  this  relationship. 

Epilepsy  occurring  before  seven  years  of  age  is 
certain,  to  leave  the  patient  weak-minded.  The  epi- 
leptic idiot  ia  said  to  be  the  drollest  inhabitant  of  the 
idiot  asylum.  He  is  often  wild,  untractable,  and  irrit- 
able, many  of  hia  aymptoma  resembling  the  symptoms 
of  ordinary  inaanity.  Some  of  these  caaes,  when  the 
fits  are  afeent,  appear  as  if  they  were  making  great 
improvement,  but  this  appearance  is  deceptive.  I 
was  consulted  some  little  time  ago  about  a  child  who, 
up  to  seven  or  eight  years  of  age,  had  been  perfectly 
healthy ;  epileptic  tits  of  a  slight  character  apj*ared 
at  rather  long  intervals;  from  that  time  there  had 
been  an  arrest  in  her  mental  development,  but  there 
was  no  mai'ked  intellectual  degeneration.  As  there 
was  some  bowel  iriilation,  I  treated  her  for  worms, 
and  later  with  tonics.  She  recovered  for  a  time,  and 
seemed  to  regain  some  of  her  mental  ability  ;  so  much 
so,  that  I  was  tempted  to  give  a  favourable  prognosis, 
but  the  fits  again  came  on,  her  mind  rapidly  deterio- 
rated, and  she  had  to  be  sent  to  an  asylum. 

This  is  a  very  good  example  of  the  course  which 
Euch  cases  are  likely  to  take,  giving  some  ground  for 
hope  at  the  time  when  the  fits  are  in  abeyance,  whidi 
hope  speeiiily  proves  illusoiy  wlien  the  fits  recur.  It  ia 
ex.tremely  rare  to  cure  e])ilepsy,  and  idiocy  dependent 
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upon  epilepsy  iB  ncarcely  more  curaljle,  althoneh  1 
may  well  be  remembered  that  the  epileptic  condition  ii 
one  depending  upon  bo  many  minor  conditions,  tliat  it 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  epilepsy,  from  time  to 
time,  b  cured  or  outgrown,  and  intellectual  life  started 
afrcBh ;  hence,  most  writers  on  idiocy  say  that  idiocy 
depending  upon  epilepsy  is  more  cui-able  than  any 
other  form,  except  that  of  idiocy  due  t«  deprivation. 
In  treating  such  cases,  the  invariable  amount  of 
bromide  of  potassium  will  be  given ;  biit  I  prefer  to 
follow  the  advice  of  Dr.  West :  "  The  diet  should  be 
mild,  nutritious,  but  usually  stimulating,  and,  a.B  a 
general  rule,  should  include  meat  comparatively  seldom, 
and  in  small  qvantitiea.  I  have  certainly  seen  epileptic 
fits  increased  in  frequency  and  severity  by  an  abun- 
dant meat  diet,  and  diminished  in  both  respects  when 
a  diet  chiefly  of  milk  and  vegetable  was  adopted." 

Hydroccpbalic  Idlocr-  —  Hydrocephulua  may 
end  in  death,  may  end  in  mental  recovery,  or  may 
leave  the  child  more  or  less  weak-minded.  iTie  hydro- 
cephaluB  may  come  on  before  or  after  birth ;  the 
s[iecial  cause  of  its  development  is  still  doubtful, 
although  there  seems  to  be  a  distinct  relationship 
between  hydrocephalus  in  the  children  and  the 
physical  degeneracy  in  the  parents,  hydrocephalus 
being  thus  associated  distinctly  with  tubercle.  Hydro- 
cephalic persona  may  be  of  every  shade  of  intellectual 
capacity,  some  growing  up  to  adult  life  and  keeping 
their  reitsou ;  others  passing  into  dementia  as  the 
result  of  some  acute  mental  disturbance  ;  the  cftses  of 
which  I  am  now  speaking  particularly  never  develop 
the  average  menial  capacity.  It  has  been  remarked 
that  hydrocephalic  itliots  may  be  weak  primaiily  from 
brain  change,  or  they  may  sufferchiefly  in  consequence 
of  deprivation  of  one  or  more  of  their  special  sensee. 
Blindness  and  deafness  may  occur  in  consequence  of 
hydrocephalus.  The  chief  noticeable  symptom  is  the 
n  n— U 


change  in  the  shape  of  the  head,  there  being  a  markeil 
enlargement  in  the  frontal  regioo,  which  extends  right 
round  the  skull.  This  group  of  idiots  provides  most 
of  those  wiih  really  big  hKids.  The  hydrocephalic 
head  resembles  a  baU  in  shape,  the  widest  cirmim- 
fei'ence   being   often   at  the  temples ;  there    may    be 


flattening  posteidorally,  and  the  palate  is  aaid  not  to 
be  vaulted,  but  the  teeth  are  frequently  good.  It  is 
said  that  in  hydrocephalus  the  fontaaelle  is  raised;  in 
rickets  it  is  depressed. 

I  shall  later  refer  to  cases  in  which  the  brain  is 
hT]iertrophied,  and  in  wliich  the  skull  also  becomes 
much  enlarged.  A  third  form  of  cranial  enlargement 
which  may  exist  with  idiocy,  is  that  conneoted  with 
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congenital  syphilis,  and  in  this  case  the  presence  of 
rashes  and  lie  peouliarity  of  the  teeth  may  serve  to 
differentiate,  when  taken  with  the  fact  that  the 
syphilitic  skull  is  irregularly  bossed,  not  nniformly 
enlarged.  The  size  of  the  skull  does  not  imply  a  rela- 
tion  hetween  its   mfliformation   and  the  amount  of 
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intellectual  deficiency,  some  hydrocephalics  witL  huge 
heads  growing  to  maturity,  and  being  fairly  intellec- 
tual ;  and  even  among  idiots  the  larger-headed  hydrt 
cephalic  idiot  is  not  necessarily  more  idiotic  than  on 
less  affected.  Hydrocephalus  may  produce  idiocy  \ 
first,    ftud  then   a   rapidly   fatal   termination ;  but  in 

phaliis,  with  considerable  po4|l'TM1HMmi^^ 
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possible.  Probably  the  chief  danger  in  these  caaee  is 
associated  with  their  tubercular  diathesis.  Dr.  Ire- 
land says  they  are,  as  a  rule,  soft,  gentle,  and  trusting 
in  disposition,  although  awkward  in  movement.  With 
the  hydrocephalus  there  may  be  fits,  or  local  paralyses, 
and  tjien'  the  prognosis  becomes  worse.  These  cases 
require  the  treatment  which  would  be  given  to  un- 
healthy children  with  a  tubercular  history.  Cod- 
liver  oil  had  better  be  given  in  one  of  the  many  partly 
digested  foi'ms,  stimulants  with  abundance  of  milk, 
and  for  preference  a  seaside  home  should  be  resorted 
to.  I  believe  strongly  that  good  results  are  pro- 
duced upon  some  of  these  cases  by  the  frequent  ad- 
miiiisti-ation,  in  Hmall  doses,  of  alcohol  in  one  form  oi 
another. 

Paralytic  idjocf. — In  every  asylum  there  are 
hemiplegic  or  monoplegic  children,  with  limbs  drawn 
Up,  withered,  and  contracted.  The  origin  of  the 
paralysis  may  be  from  some  vascular  lesion  (although 
intracranial  hreraorrhagca  are  rare  in  children),  to 
some  tubercular  deposit,  or  some  other  growth,  or  as 
the  result  of  want  of  development,  or  inflammation  of 
one  side  of  the  braiiL  Injuries  occurring  befoT«, 
diuing,  or  after  birth,  may  undoubtedly  prevent 
further  development ;  although  one  half  of  the  brain 
may  be  damaged,  it  does  not  follow  that  there  is 
intellectual  deficiency.  Paralysis  may  exist  from 
birth  without  any  marked  arrest  in  mental  growth ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  certain  cases,  with  half  of  the 
brain  injured,  neither  develop  in  mind  or  muscle. 

These  cases  have  been  called  paralytic  idiots.  One 
of  the  limbs  may  entirely  cease  to  grow.  A  special 
type  has  been  described  in  which  the  temporal  bone 
on  one  side  has  become  absolutely  flattened  to  Buch 
an  extent  that  the  one  hemisphere  is  considerably 
less  than  half  the  size  of  the  other.  Such  a  patient 
would    have  a  tottering  gait,  a  stupid   appearance, 
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and  a  dalneea  of  perception,  altLough  some  possibility 
of  intellectual  development  might  exist.  I  would  say 
in  reference  to  these  cases,  that  with  marked  paralysis 
from  birth  there  may  bo  equally  marked  mental  defi- 
ciency, but  this  is  not  essentiai  The  pseudo-hyper- 
trophic  paralysis,  Duchenne  says,  may  be  rarely  asso- 
ciated with  veak-mindediiess.  In  the  treatment  of 
paralytic  idiocy,  the  general  and  hygienic  meaBoreH 
must,  of  course,  be  tried,  and  it  is  also  necessary  that 
electricity,  galvaniam,  fiiction,  and  passive  movements 
should  be  used  for  the  wenkened  limbs. 

Traiunntic  idiocy. — Dr.  Ireland  places  in  this 
group  idiots  who  have  received  some  injury  to  their 
brains  which  may  not  have  left  any  permanent  injury 
apparent,  and  he  would  compare  them  to  those  casee 
of  ordinary  mental  weakness  which  follow  from  so- 
called  concussion.  It  certainly  strikes  one  that  it  is 
not  uncommon  to  meet  with  cases  in  whom  a  shock, 
physical  or  mora),  seema  sufGcient  to  change  the  whole 
vibil  relationships  of  the  individual,  so  that  fram  that 
time  he  is  either  a  changed  being,  or  one  with  definite 
tendencies  to  degeneration.  Injuries,  it  is  said,  with- 
out producing  signs  of  inflammation,  may  cause  weak- 
mindedness,  or  inability  for  development  in  childrea. 
It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  the  sudden  injury  which  does 
the  bann,  and  that  comparatively  little  injury  appears 
to  have  been  produced  by  the  mutilations  which 
fashion  in  the  shape  of  heads  has  so  frequently  eauaod 
among  savnge  races.  It  seems  strange  that,  if  sudden 
shocks  to  the  brain  should  produce  idiocy,  more  chil- 
dren are  not  born  fools.  According  to  some,  the 
right  of  primogeniture  rests  upon  the  danger  which 
a  first-boni  son  has  to  run  at  hia  birth. 

Statistics  still  leave  it  uncertain  as  to  the  relative 
number  of   firat-bom   children  that  become  idiotic ; 
but  the  evidence  seems  to  me  to   point  slightly 
favour  of  the  belief  that  tbere  is  greater  danger 
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firat-boni  children,  especially  if  they  are  males.  Idiocy 
does  not  seem  to  follow  unduly  on  instrumental 
labours.  It  seems  certain  that  injuries  before  or 
after  birth  may  cause  idiocy  ;  hut  that  injuries  occur- 
ring later,  in  the  fii'st  few  years  of  childhood,  are  still 
more  dangerous  than  intra-uterine  injuries.  The 
prognosis  depends  very  much  upon  the  general  physical 
development.  Most  of  these  cases  are  said  to  belong 
rather  to  the  imbecile  than  the  idiotic  type. 

Inflammatory  idjocy.  —  Inflammation  and 
arrest  of  development  may  follow  on  injury  ;  but  tiis 
special  class  ia  intended  to  include  those  in  whom 
inflammations  of  the  nose  and  ears,  which  are  asso- 
ciated at  times  with  contagious  fevers,  may  spread  to 
the  brain  membranes.  Such  lesions,  as  a  rule,  prove 
fatal ;  and  although  parents  are  apt  to  consider  idiocy 
as  a  consequence  of  fever,  it  is  probably  more  often 
the  fact  that  the  weakness  which  had  existed  all 
along  was  not  noticed  till  at  the  age  when  these  fevers 
commonly  occur. 

Inflammation  of  the  brain  or  its  membranes  un- 
doubtedly may  occur  before  birth,  in  which  cases  the 
causation  of  the  disease  is  not  cleai'ed  up  till  after 
death.  As  might  be  expected,  the  grades  of  idiocy 
from  this  cause  vary  considerably. 

Under  the  head  of  inflammatory  idiocy  is  considered 
that  of  hypertrophic  idiocy.  In  thia  branch,  of  which 
I  have  seen  several  cases  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Beach, 
the  skull  is  usutilly  much  enlarged,  the  enlargement  ia 
more  general  than  in  hydrocephalus,  !No  known  cause 
has  been  discovered  for  this  affection.  There  may  be 
great  increase  in  size  of  brain  without  any  marked 
idiocy  on  the  one  hand,  or  without  intellectual  in- 
crease on  the  other.  Some  of  the  children  have  been 
described  in  whom  precocity  existed.  Most  of  the 
cases  die  early,  some  with  parnlytic  symptoms,  with  , 
or  without  fits.      The  distinctive  diagnosis  rei 
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the  ohservation  that  in  hydrocephalus  the  increase  is 
most  prominent  at  the  temples,  and  in  hypertrophy  it 
is  moat  prominent  above  the  superciliary  ridges.  In 
hydrocephalus  the  width  between  the  eyea  is  increased. 
In  Dv.  Beach's  second  case  the  prominenoes  above  the 
fiiipei-ciliary  ridges  were  well  marked ;  the  brain 
was  Tery  heavy,  it  weighed  62  ounces.  Connective 
tissue  inoreiiBe   seems   to   be   the  chief    histologioal 
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change  in  these  cases,  and  the  mental  aymptoma  ap- 
pear to  be  due  to  the  gmdaiil  suppi-ession  of  intelleo- 
tual  function  caused  hy  pressure.  When  the  calvarium 
has  been  removed  the  brain  behaves  post  mortem  as 
if  it  had  been  subjected  to  immense  pressure,  and  it 
is  iniposaible  to  replace  the  skull-cap.  Such  a  con- 
dition is  practically  hopeless. 

Idiocy  of  deprivation—I  have  already  re- 
ferred to  the  effect  of  sense  deprivation,  and  this 
class  includes  thoee  in  whom  mental  development  was 


defactive  in  consequence  of  the  gateways  to  know- 
ledge being  closed.  Dr.  Ireland  properly  aiya,  idiocy 
by  deju'ivation  is  like  a  seed  wMcli  does  not  sprout 
because  it  is  kept  away  from  Eunlight  and  moonsliine ; 
while  incurable  idiocy  is  like  a  seed  in  which  the  ger- 
minal faculty  has  been  destroyed.  In  connection  with 
this  gi'oup,  the  ever- memorable  case  of  Laura  Bridg- 
man,  io  whom  all  the  senses  but  that  o£  touch  were  de- 
stroyed, ia  to  be  remembered.*  This  case  shows  clearly 
how,  with  sufficient  time  and  pains,  the  deticienciea 
due  to  degeneration  of  one  sense  can  be  made  up  by 
the  training  of  others;  and  the  important  coneiiierft- 
tion  b  thia,  that  idiots  who  are  idiotic  or  iinbecila 
fi-om  want  of  one  or  more  senses  may  be  developed  to 
a  very  considerable  extent  if  treated  sufficiently  early. 
If  such  children  have  been  allowed  to  run  wild  till 
they  are  twelve  or  thirteen  years  old,  it  is  esti'emely 
difficult  to  do  much  for  them.  Early  methodical 
training  ia  the  only  thing  to  look  to. 

Cretiaism. — Associated  with  all  the  natural 
beauties  of  mountain  scenery  one  meets  with  the  moat 
deplorable  class  of  idiots  called  cretins.  The  causa- 
tion of  their  condition  is  still  doubtful,  although  it  has 
been  observed  and  studied  by  many  able  observers. 
A  definite  relationsliip  exists  between  cretinism  and 
goiti-e,  and  there  eeeras  to  be  some  relationship  be- 
tween limestone  districts  and  the  presence  of  goitre. 
Wherever  goitre  exists  limestone  seems  to  be  present, 
and  where  goitre  has  had  its  home  for  generations 
cretinism  is  common.  In  England,  in  several  districts, 
goitre  is  common  enough ;  but  my  peraonal  experience 
of  some  parts  of  Cumberland,  where  I  saw  hundreds 
of  goitrous  people  with  families,  led  me  to  believe  that 
something  was  wanting  in  England  for  the  full  de- 
velopment of  cretinism.  Although  one  or  two  oretina 
existed  in  the  district  I  refei'  to,  such  cases  ^ 

*  See  "  Journal  of  Mcnbil  Sdeuce, 
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rare.  Tlie  EiBpect  of  the  cretin,  especiall;  with  the 
lurge  goitre,  is  characteristic  ;  a  Hat  broad  face,  thick 
lips,  aud  a  large  mouth,  a  £at  nose,  with  depressed 
root,  and  slanting  eyea,  big  expanding  ears,  the  whole 
carried  hy  a  squat  dwarfish  creature  with  a  sallow  un- 
healthy cwniplexion.  In  these  cases  the  facial  aspect 
has  been  traced  to  the  sphenoids,  and  the  premature 
ossiticationa  of  the  haae  of  the  skull  havi:  been  looked 
to  as  the  cause  of  the  condition.  And  it  is  interesting 
to  remark,  tbat  in  one  case  of  cretinoid  degeneration 
in  a  woman  (myxcedema)  which  I  had  in  Bethlem, 
there  was  great  overgrowth  of  boae,  with  esoatoaesall 
over  the  alse  of  the  sphenoids.  So  much  for  the  cauaal 
relations  of  cretinism.  It  is  found  in  Sardinia, 
France,  Auatria,  Switzerland,  and  the  Pyrenees.  It  is 
met  with  also  iimong  the  Andes,  and  the  Himalayas. 
It  occui's  in  China,  Sumatra,  the  Rocky  Mountains  of 
America,  and  in  Madagascar.  The  condition  is  nob 
necessarily  hereditary ;  but  it  is  noteworthy  that 
cretinous  or  goitrous  parents  may  produce  cretins 
among  their  natice  mountains,  but  the  same  parents 
may  produce  healthy  children  in  other  districts. 

Every  variety  of  weak-mindedness  may  occur  with 
cretinism.  In  some,  only  the  slightest  moral  or  intel- 
lectual defects  owe  their  origin  to  this  condition, 
whereas  in  others  complete  absence  of  mind  or  power  of 
mental  development  is  due  to  this  causa  Some  children 
are  met  with  who  from  birth  have  irregularly-shaped 

I  heads.  They  have  the  conformation  of  features  I  have 
described,  and  although  generally  the  child  develops 
slowly,  cases  may  occur  in  which  physical  development 
is  fair.  The  appetite  is  often  ravenous ;  they  eat 
much  and  sleep  much  ;  they  are  placid  and  expression- 
less. The  abdomen  ia  round  and  tub-like,  limbs 
small  and  feeble,  teeth  we  generally  irregular  and 
scattered,  speech  may  be,  and  often  is,  slow  in  develop- 
ment, and  atammei-ing  when  it  does  come.     Bymptoma 
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generally  appear  before  the  fourth  year,  and  rarely 
come  on  after  the  seventh.  There  are  more  maie  than 
female  cretins.  Hearing  seems  to  be  more  defective 
than  seeing ;  taste  and  smell  are  often  deficient,  and 
feeling,  if  not  dull,  is  often  confused  and  with  false 
impressions.  Intellectually  there  is  every  degree  of 
obtuseness,  so  that  in  the  lowest  or  full  cretins  the 
life  led  is  a  purely  negative  one ;  as  we  get  higher, 
speech  and  desire  may  be  present  in  rudimentary  states, 
and  in  the  highest  cretins  we  meet  with  little  beyond 
imbecility,  with  more  or  less  moral  deficiency.  With 
all  the  above  conditions  may  be  associated  complica- 
tions such  as  epileptic  fits,  tubercular  tendencies.  The 
prognosis  of  the  case  wHl  be  rendered  more  difficult, 
and  the  hope  of  relief  will  be  reduced,  if  any  such  com- 
plications exist.  The  one  treatment  is  the  early 
removal  from  the  dangerous  neighbourhood.  The 
mother  of  a  cretin  should  be  removed  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood. When  a  mother  of  one  cretin  is  pregnant 
she  should  be  removed,  and  no  second  child  should  be 
allowed  to  be  bom  where  the  danger  exists.  In  any 
ca^e,  great  good  may  be  done  by  change  of  drinkin/- 
water,  change  of  surroundings,  associated  with  healthy 
nutritious  food.  Iodine  alone  has  been  tried  and 
ha«  failed,  iron  in  one  shape  or  another  being  much 
more  useful. 

In  these  cases,  as  in  most  others  of  mental  weak- 
ness, regulated  gymnastics  and  drilling  are  useful 
additions  to  the  treatment. 

There  are  a  few  more  special  points  to  which  one 
may  refer  before  leaving  the  subject  of  idiocy.  For 
any  special  study  of  idiots  one  must  not  only  take  in 
detail  the  deficiencies  which  may  possibly  exist  asso- 
ciated with  weak-mindedness,  but  consider  also  the 
shades  and  degrees  of  these  complications,  and  also 
notice  the  secondary  results  following  in  the  course  of 
the  development  of  children  of  weak  mind.    As  I  have 
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said  before,  in  cases  of  nervous  disorder  or  deficiencf 
the  whole  body  suffers.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases 
the  aspect  of  the  idiot  is  repulsive  j  the  stH^ture  is 
short ;  the  habits  inhuman ;  there  being  in  one  case 
&  neglect  of  personal  cleanliness,  and  in  another  un- 
conti-olled  appetites.  Idiots  unfortunately  frequently 
beget  or  bear  children,  such  children  being  all  but  cer- 
taiiily  idiotic  Besides,  what  has  been  described  aa 
acute  mental  disturbance  may  occur  iu  children  whose 
nervous  syatems  are  not  sufficiently  stable  to  recover 
from  these  attacks.  Mania  I  have  referred  to  as  oc- 
curricg  in  early  childhood,  and  resulting  in  weak- 
mindedness.  Melancholia,  too,  with  suicidal  tendencies, 
has  been  referred  to  under  simDar  circumstances;  it 
must  be  remembered  tliat  among  idiots  there  may  be 
corresponding  nervous  disturbances,  so  that  maniacal 
outbreaks  or  melancholic  attacks  may  occur  in  these 
patients.  The  child  who  has  attacks  of  mania,  being 
idiotic,  may  again  become  quiet  and  tractable,  only  per- 
haps to  have  recurrent  outbreaks  of  mental  disorder.  In 
every  idiot  asylum  there  are  some  specially  bad  children 
who  seem  to  correspond  to  the  cases  of  chronic  mania 
ill  ordinary  asylums;  such  patients  are  not  only  very 
troublesome,  but  are  not  likely  to  improve.  To  sum 
up  :  idiocy  and  imbecility  are  but  degress  of  weak- 
mindedness,  in  which  one  or  more  of  the  factors  of 
mind  are  partly  or  wholly  undeveloped  ;  the  condition 
may  depend  upon  changes  occurring  before  or  after 
birth,  and  are  largely  dependent  upon  nervous  inhe- 
ritance. These  cases  are  only  partly  curable ;  the 
most  that  can  be  done  with  a  great  majority  being  to 
try  to  render  them  less  repulsive  than  they  have  been, 
and  to  teach  them  some  mechanical  arts.  For  such 
treatment  special  training  is  required. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

RESPONSIBILITY   OF   LUNATICS. 

Responsibility-^Testamentary  capacity,  and  other  practical  and 
social  matters  connected  with  insanity. 

I  CANNOT,  within  the  scope  of  this  work,  pretend  to 
enter  upon  any  discussion  as  to  the  actual  and  definite 
legal  responsibility  o£»  persons  of  unsound  mind,  as 
such  a  discussion  would  necessitate  a  full  exposition 
of  the  foundations  of  the  criminal  law.in  England,  and 
the  application  of  its  principles  to  the  technique  of 
insanity,  together  with  a  copious  reference  to  cases 
which  have  arisen  in  respect  of  such  application. 

The  medical  and  le&:al  professions  have  always  been 
somewhat  at  variance  upon  this  head ;  the  difi'erence  of 
opinion  has  doubtless  arisen  from  the  difference  of 
motive  on  either  side.  The  physician,  looking  upon  his 
patient  as  an  individual  to  be  cv/redy  is  tempted  to 
extend  the  boundaries  of  disease,  and  waives  the  ques- 
tion of  responsibiUty  altogether ;  the  lawyer,  whose 
business  it  is  to  define  that  which  has  to  be  condemned^ 
is  impelled  to  narrow  them,  and  search  for  points  of  re- 
semblance between  the  terra  incognita  of  mental  per- 
version and  the  lines  he  has  already  laid  down.  A  too 
free  extension  of  either  view  is  equally  undesirable,  and 
the  physician  must  on  his  part  be  willing  to  admit 
that  a  system  of  laisaer-faire,  and  indiscriminate, 
exoneration  from  all  blame,  is  out  of  harmony  with 
both  the  experience  and  expressed  motives  and  wishes 
of  the  human  race,  and  is  to  be  avoided  in  practice. 
Experience  teaches  us  to  look  upon  evil  as  a  necessity, 
and  when  we  have  done  this  we  seek  for  the  best 
})0ssible  arrangement  of  that  which  we  cannot  avoid. 
Thus  we  have  the  foundation  of  the  criminal  law  in 
its  relationship  to  morals  ;  and  as  it  is  endorsed  by  the 
co?isensti8  of  public  opinion,  it  behoves  the  physician, 
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as  a  uiiit  of  the  social  mass,  to  conform  to  it,  aiid  to 
furiiisli  such  facts  and  experiences  as  he  may  derMn 
likely  to   facilitate  and  clarify  its  procedure.     The 
question  of  respoDRibility  is  in  truth  not  a  medical 
question  at  all     It  may  be  a  question  either  of  philo-    1 
sopliy,  of  law,  or  of  common  sense.     But  neither  the 
philosopher,  tliB  lawyer,  nor  the  ordinaiy  individual,    I 
when  they  have  to  deal  with  ca.sea  of  unsound  mind, 
can  move  a  step  without  a  knowledge  of  the  necesBaiy 
facts.     These  are  the  pi-ovince  of  the  physician,  and  it 
he  himself  does  not  undertake  to  discuss  the  question. 
of  l^al  or  philosophical  responsibility  from  the  wider 
point  of  view,  it  is  nevertheless  desirable  that  he    1 
should   supply  such   materials  toward    the   ultimata    . 
building  of  Uie  ediiice  as  are  the  result  of  his  own    . 
experience ;  and  in  cases  of  responsibility  having  to    ' 
do  with  the  ordinary  social  relationships  of  persons  of 
unsound  mind,  he  is  from  the  nature  of  his  position 
singularly  capable  of  pronouncing  a  just  opinion  and 
ptofiering  advice  to  others. 

As  to  the  law  (which  is  chiefly  "judge-made,"  or 
depends  upon  the  replies  given  by  the  judges  to  the 
questions  proposed  by  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  case 
of  McNaughten,  occumng  in  1843),  it  is  now,  I 
think,  a  matter  of  general  opinion  that  it  requires 
considerable  modification.  I  cannot  but  think  that 
the  time  may  shortly  arrive  when  physicians  will  take 
upon  themselves  to  furnish  a  contensits  of  opinion  as 
to  the  lines  upon  which  it  should  be  re-modified,  so  as 
to  benefit  hy  the  important  results  of  recent  scientific 
and  medical  respArch.  The  broad  and  sweeping  pro- 
visions of  the  law  cannot  with  justice  be  applied  to 
insanity  as  a  whole,  but  there  must  be  given  such 
data  as  will  serve  to  classify  the  variable  will-affeo- 
tions  to  which  persons  of  unsound  mind  are  liable , 
and  the  manner  in  which  such,  as  f&r  as  they  t 
owing  to  disease,  may  assist  in  producing  crime. 
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One  of  the  difficulties  which  has  arisen  haa  been 
that  lawyers  have  definitely  demanded  precise  linea 
of  demarcation  to  be  drawn  between  sanity  and  in- 
sanity; and  also  between  conditions  in  which  pun- 
ishment should  be  administered,  and  conditions  in 
which  the  person  must  be  looked  upon  as  irrespon- 
silile.  Specialists  know  from  experience  that  there 
are  persons  dwelling,  as  Dr.  Maudsley  would  say, 
on  the  borderland  of  crime  and  insanity,  who  may 
at  one  time  be  more  insane  and  less  criminal,  and 
at  another  more  criminal  and  leas  insane.  That,  in 
foot,  sometimes  they  merit  punishment,  and  at  others 
may  require  treatment.  Jiiat  as  we  have  seen  that 
there  is  no  clear  distinction  between  sanity  and  in- 
aanity,  so  we  must  admit  that  there  is  no  possibility  of 
drawing  by  definition,  any  clear  distinction  between 
liiibility  for  acts  done,  and  irresponsibility.  There- 
fore it  is  necessary  that  the  provisions  of  the  criminal 
law  should  be  clearly  dedned  and  categorically  Btdted 
with  respect  to  all  the  main  circumstances  of  the  case. 

One  of  the  main  standpoints  of  the  law  hitherto 
has  been  to  administer  justice  upon  the  supposition 
that  delusions  are  essential  in  lunacy.  Another  has 
been  to  enquire  whether  the  lunatic  was  capable  of  dis- 
tinguishing between  right  and  wrong  at  the  time  of 
the  act.  Both  these  principles,  although  they  might 
be  made  use  of  as  useful  aids  to  any  enquiry,  are 
radically  defective,  inasmuch  as  they  exclude  from 
oonsideration  the  most  important  medical  evidence ; 
that  is,  the  most  important  facts  of  the  case.  A 
delusion,  as  the  physician  well  knows,  is  never  the 
Bxpi-eMsion  of  the  whole  of  the  disordered  motives 
which  directly  or  indirectly  affect  the  causation  of  the 
act  And  those  who  are  most  of  all  conscious  of 
the  difference  between  right  and  wrong  are  often 
those  who  suffer  from  the  strongest  influences  of  dis- 
ease  which  overrule  their  knowledge.      Again,  it  is 
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highly  unjiiBt  to  say  that  because  a  peraoa  does 
not  appear  to  have  a  delusion  aa  the  foundation  for 
his  act  that  he  must  be  held  responsible.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  have  a  delusion  to  annul  reaponsi- 
hilifcy.  A  person  may  in  acute  mania  kill  another  in 
the  mere  buoyant  exercise  of  his  feelings  of  strength ; 
and  although  he  may  have  delusions,  the  loss  of  self- 
control  and  not  the  delusions  was  the  cause  of  the 
accident  This  loss  of  self-control  is  one  of  the  most 
difScult  points  to  be  established  as  a  symptom  of 
mental  disease.  It  is  admitted  that  the  epileptic  may 
commit  a  crime,  being  unable  to  control  himself,  hia 
mind  being  in  much  the  same  condition  in  vhich 
his  body  is  when  seized  by  epileptic  convul- 
sions, and  quite  beyond  his  control.  Other  cou- 
ditions  may  give  rise  to  acts  which  are  uncontrolled, 
and  which  no  ordinary  amount  of  pressure  op  change 
of  surroundings  would  enable  the  person  to  control ; 
and  here  arises  the  difficult  and  complicated  question, 
Under  what  conditions  is  this  loss  of  self-coatrol  a 
symptom  of  mental  disease,  and  under  what  conditions 
is  it  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  result  of  conditions 
which  might  and  ought  to  have  been  checked  by  the 
patient  1  In  some  circumstances,  the  temporary  loss 
of  control  is  due  to  self-indulgence  in  the  individual ; 
and  then  rightly  the  person  is  oonsidei-ed  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  having  knowingly  allowed  himself  to  get 
into  a  position  in  which  he  would  become  unable  to 
restrain  himself.  But  even  this  is  a  dangerous  prin- 
ciple to  admit,  for  it  is  easy  to  see  that  a  very  slight 
dereliction  on  the  part  of  the  individual  might  lead  to 
an  extremely  difficult  position. 

And,  again,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  vast 
number  of  cases  may  arise  in  which  the  insanity  of 
the  patient  and  the  impulses  from  which  he  has 
flufl'ered  in  consequence  of  nervous  disease,  if  not  suffi- 
cient to  exculpate  him  from  blame  altogether,  ought 
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nevertheleas  to  be  alleged  aa  strong  coiKJonation  of  his 
oRence.  The  physician  claims  as  a  general  principle, 
that  an  insane  person,  w/iat»ver  his  delusions  or  other 
mental  Bjmptonis  m«y  be,  mnst  be  considered  alto- 
gether irresponsible  for  any  criminal  act  he  may 
commit ;  and  I  think  the  tendency  of  legal  reform 
should  be  to  ma^e  full  allowan<«  for  the  influences  of 
disease  upon  conduct. 

Criminal  acts  may  arise  from  deluiiions  of  one  kiad 
and  another,  from  htdlucinations  of  the  various  senses, 
from  loss  of  control,  ■which  may  act  in  varioiis 
different  ways;  the  moat  difficult  point  of  all  to  de- 
cide ujion  is  the  so-called  impndsjve  insanity,  in 
which  a  patient  loses  self-control,  and  commits  an 
not,  the  detads  of  which  he  remembera,  but  which 
he  truthfully  aays  he  was  unable  to  prevent.  Such 
insane  impulses  undoubtedly  do  occur,  and  X  haTS 
been  consulted  by  patients  who  have  told  me  that 
loss  of  control  of  this  kind  would  come  upon  tLem 
like  a  storm,  and  that  tliey  would  seek  shelter  any- 
where to  avoid  the  danger  which  might  arise  to  them- 
selves or  others.  It  is  simple  enough  when  these 
impulses  occur  in  persons  who  have  suffered  from 
mental  unsoundness,  hut  it  is  much  more  difficult 
when  the  only  eWdence  of  insanity  is  the  existence  of 
these  iDipulsea  ;  for  it  may  be  said  that  they  are  but 
the  result  of  unconti'olled  pleasure  of  power,  which  ia 
common  to  all  I  should  hesitate  before  accepting 
impulse,  unless  1  had  evidences  of  insanity  in  other 
members  of  the  family,  or  neuroses  such  as  neuralgia 
or  epilepsy  in  the  patient  himself. 

Having  offered  these  general  remai-fes  upon  the 
subject,  I  will  now  confine  myself  to  some  specific 
details,  all  of  which  will,  I  think,  furnish  evidence  ot 
the  extreme  difficulty  that  exists  in  making  any  broad 
distinction  between  resi«jnsibility  and  irresponsibility 
in  individual  cases. 
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I  may  first,  however,  remark  that  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  in  the  great  majority  of  casea  of  insanity, 
ordinary  motives  appeal  to  tiie  person  of  unsound  mind 
in  a  way  precisely  similar  to  that  in  which  they  affect 
the  Sana  There  are  patients  in  asylums  who  can  ho 
guided  by  anticipated  pleasure,  or  by  threatened  de- 
privation of  eojoymente,  and  therefore  who  mnst  be 
looked  upon  as  so  far  controllable  if  not  responiiibla 
A  patient  is  frequently  told  that  if  hf  will  control 
himself  for  bo  many  days  he  shall  see  his  relations ; 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  he  may  be  told  that  with  self- 
control  will  come  liberty  of  sjjending  a  day  away 
from  the  asylum.  In  fact,  in  this  way  alone  hospitals 
and  asylum^  can  be  managed  ibr  the  benefit  c " 
patient.  But,  although  managed  in  this  way,  it  does:.  1 
not  necessarily  follow  that  the  extension  of  the  belief'  ] 
in  power  of  self^ntrol  is  justiciable  when  a  c 
has  been  committed ;  there  are  certain  classes  of 
patients  who  at  once  must  he  recognised  as  litely  to 
commit  crimes  against  society  if  at  large,  without 
there  being  any  idea  whatever  that  they  can  be  con- 
sidei-ed  aa  responsible.  Some  of  the  specific  details  to 
which  I  shall  now  refer  will  atibiii  an  illustration  of 
this. 

The  subject  of  alcoholic  i7it03:ication  is  one 
which  presents  many  difficultiea.  A  person,  say, 
is  given  powerful  stimulants,  masked  or  concealed  in 
some  way  ;  or  being  weak,  or  suffering  from  an  old 
injury  to  the  head,  an  amount  which  formerly  would 
not  have  aft'ected  him  now  produces  a  gi'eat  eflect ; 
in  a  state  of  acute  alcoholism  he  commits  a  crime, 
and  doubtless  would  be  considered  not  guilty ;  but 
if  he  has  experienced  several  times  the  danger 
which  he  incurs  by  taking  atimuhinta  even  in 
small  quantities,  and  yet  continues  to  indulge,  and 
then  perpetrates  a  crime,  he  may  justly  be  considered 
responsible,  even  although  it  may  be  proved  that  by 
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inheritance,  or  in  consequence  of  injury  to  the  head,  he 
is  especially  liable  to  be  affected  by  stimulants.  Next, 
if,  in  consequence  of  intemperance,  he  becomes  slowly 
affected  by  mental  disorder,  and  in  a  state  of  delirium 
tremens  he  commits  a  crime,  'he  will  probably  not  be 
considered  fufly  responsible.  If,  instead  of  delirium 
tremens,  alcohol  produces  chronic  insanity  or  general 
paralysis  of  the  insane,  and  in  this  condition  of 
genuine  insanity  he  does  harm,  he  will  not  be  con- 
sidered responsible  for  his  acts.  Thus  it  will  be  seen, 
from  the  above  example,  how  complicated  are  the  rela- 
tionships between  responsibility  and  irresponsibility. 

Theft  may  be  a  sign  of  mental  disorder.  The  general 
paralytic  who  believes  himself  immensely  wealthy, 
and  who  thinks  that  the  whole  world  is  his,  can  hardly 
be  blamed  for  helping  himself  to  what  he  believes  to 
be  his.  Again,  there  are  certain  weak-minded  persons, 
especially  those  with  insane  inheritance,  who  may  be 
incapable  of  education  as  far  as  the  rights  of  property 
are  concerned.  In  many  states  of  weak-mindedness 
following  acute  attacks  of  insanity  there  is  a  tendency 
to  collect  rubbish  of  all  kinds,  and  to  pilfer  generally, 
and  the  pilfering  may  be  done  with  all  the  apparent 
design  and  consideration  of  a  skilled  thief.  It  has 
been  said,  too,  that  epileptics  are  dangerous  in  a  similar 
way.  Theft  is  common  in  general  paralytics,  in 
imbeciles,  and  in  patients  suffering  from  the  effect 
of  f«cute  insanity.  There  are  other  crimes  against 
property  which  may  well  be  considered  under  the 
same  head,  certain  of  them  having  been  classified  by 
former  writers  as  independent  diseases.  Thus  we 
have  heard  of  p^omania  in  the  same  classification  as 
kleptomania.  As  a  rule,  monomania  of  this  kind  are 
either  the  result  of  imperfect  intellectual  and  moral 
development  due  to  strong  nervous  inheritance,  or  else 
they  are  the  vestiges  of  a  nervous  storm  which  has 
now  passed.     I  have  met  with  one  or  two  cases  in  which 
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lads  of   from  ten  to  fifteen   have   been   pyromaniacB, 
and  have  been  the  cause  of  endless  trouble,  h 
quence  of  their  tendency  to  bum  or  destroy  everything 
■which  interfered  with  IJieir  immediate  comfort. 

Suicidal  and  homicidal  maniacs  have  been  specially 
classed  in  consequence  of  their  grave  relationship  to   , 
the  community  at  large.     Aa  far  as  suicide  is  con*  g 
cemed,  I  have  already  devoted  attention  to  this  paint  J  J 
but  here  I  shall  refer  tocooditions  leading  to  homicidal^ 
impulses  as  seen  in  asylums,  and  from  these  will  be 
seen  some  of  tlie  chief  dangers  to  society  arising  from 
insanity. 

Homicide  may  be  the  result  of  simple  uncontrolled 
passion,  the  loss  of  control  following  physical  or 
mental  weakness ;  it  may  follow,  as  we  have  seen, 
a  delusion  as  to  persecution,  patients  being  more 
especially  dangerous  when  they  believe  that  their 
strength,  moral  character,  or  situation,  are  being 
affected  by  conspiracy  or  plot ;  or  when  they  hear 
voices  telling  them  ^at  an  organised  body  like  the 
Jesuits  or  Freemasons  is  going  to  injure  wife  or 
children.  Probably  the  most  dangerous  of  all  patienta 
are  those  who  distinctly  believe  themselves  to  bo 
persecuted,  or  hinted  at ;  such  patients,  as  the  one 
I  have  described  under  delusional  insanity  (page  241), 
are  marked  examples  of  the  danger  which  arisetf  J 
from  these  cases. 

Homicide  or  suicide  may  occur  as  a  natural  out- 
come of  nervous  sensitiveness.  One  patient  knocked 
another  down  because  he  coughed ;  and  he  attacked 
another  weak-minded  ])aticnt  because  he  pushed  hia 
bedroom  door  twice ;  he  said,  after  attacking  him 
violently,  that  if  he  did  it  again  he  should  murder 
him,  and  I  believe  he  would  have  done  his  beat  to 
that  end,  if  not  prevented.  To  show  the  extreme 
danger  there  is  with  such  cases,  I  may  say  that,  after 
careful  consideration  and  a  prolonged  interview  with  i 
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this  patient,  he  fcold  me  that  although  he  abhorred 
violence,  he  felt  that  he  must  protect  himself  on  the 
one  hand  ;  and  that  as  soon  as  he  found  annoyances 
beyond  his  endurance  or  control,  he  should  destroy 
himself ;  and  that  he  would  leave  it  for  me  to  judge 
whether  he  could  be  deterred  from  his  end  if  once  he 
determined  on  it.  Violence  may  arise  from  a  natural 
outgrowth  of  insane  vanity  ;  some  patients  are  sources 
of  danger  from  the  way  they  assert  their  power  and 
importance.  One  patient  in  Bethlem  attempted  to 
murder  two  others,  because  one  placed  his  hands 
upon  him,  and  because  the  other  did  not  sufficiently 
comprehend  his  exalted  position ;  the  history  of  the 
man  shows  that  for  years  he  has  been  slowly  passing 
into  a  condition  of  pride  and  um^estrained  passion 
only  compatible  with  insanity. 

Homicide  or  suicide  may  be  the  direct  result  of 
what  is  called  by  patients  "influence."  In  some  there 
is  a  feeling  of  weakness  and  inability  to  decide 
upon  what  is  best  to  be  done,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  are  conscious  of  their  actions,  though 
they  cannot  prevent  themselves  from  following  cer- 
tain courses.  This  weakness,  associated  with  the  ten- 
dency to  action  which  they  cannot  control,  they  call 
"influence."  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  similar 
cases  under  "influence,"  which,  without  in  any  way 
describing  themselves  as  weak-minded  or  feeble  of  pur- 
pose, say  that  there  is  something  within  them  driving 
them  to  action  ;  some  such  cases  call  the  motive  power 
the  devil,  but  others  leave  the  influence  unnamed.  In 
some  patients,  neither  simple  loss  of  control,  delusions, 
hallucinations,  persecutions,  or  influences,  have  any 
efi*ect  in  the  production  of  homicidal  tendencies,  but 
simple  weak-mindedness  seems  to  be  connected  with  a 
childish  tendency  to  destructiveness,  and  therefore  the 
crime  is  a  perfectly  wanton,  causeless  act.  After 
all,  the  difliculties  which  arise  in  cases  of  homicide  are 
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not  such  aa  can.  bo  so  readily  deared  up  even  when  1 
the  patient  has  been  under  observation  in  an  asj'lni 
I  would  say  that,  in  considering  a  murder,  the  first 
question  to  be  asked  ia,  What  was  the  assigned  cause 
for  the  crime  1  'was  it  the  natural  development  of 
the  man's  surround  in  ga  and  habits  1  To  my  mind 
certain  crimes  themselves  are  sufficient  evidence  of 
mental  nnsoimdness.  If  a  person  with  or  without 
some  sudden  shock  become  completely  changed  in  hia 
domestic  relations,  if  the  man  who  wits  a  good  huE 
band  and  kind  father  kills  wife  or  child,  without  ther 
being  any  established  delusion,  I  think  the  crim 
itsplf  is  sufficient  to  cause  a  jtrimA  facie  belief  in  th' 
existence  of  mental  unsoundness.  The  chief  points, 
then,  are  the  apparent  causeleasness  of  the  crime, 
the  utter  want  of  relationship  between  the  crime 
and  the  supposed  end  to  be  attained,  the  relation- 
ship between  the  crime  and  any  delusions,  the  e&-  ^ 
tablishment  of  any  insane  or  nervous  inheritance,  / 
or  the  proof  that  the  patient  himself  at  one  time 
or  another  has  been  of  unsound  mind  or  epileptic. 
Next  after  the  consideration  of  the  causation  of  the 
crime  itself  and  its  surroundings,  it  is  important  to 
obtain  evidence  as  to  acts  iinmeiliately  preceding  and 
immediately  following  the  deed,  as  well  as  to  find 
out  the  details.  Insane  patients  possessed  by  dela- 
sions,  or  driven  by  influence,  may  nevertheless  nerve 
themselves  to  act  by  taking  stimulants,  and  yet  this 
mnst  not  be  attributed  to  sanity,  nor  must  the  crime 
itself  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  drink. 

A  crime  may  be  committed,  and  when  the  perpe- 
trator is  discovered,  or  when  he  gives  himself  up,  he 
may  appear  to  be  quite  reasonable.  This  is  especially 
the  case  in  epileptic  and  impulsive  cases.  Afber  the 
outbreak  of  passion  there  may  be  a  re-establishment  of 
the  intellectual  balance,  and  it  may  appear  as  if  with 
the  act  of  violence  temporary  sanity  at  all  events  has 
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returned.  It  ia  difGcult  to  get  the  lay  mind  Ifl  under- 
stojid  that  acts  of  this  kind  can  really  be  due  to  tem- 
porary insanity.  But  the  same  holds  good  both  with 
suicidal  attempts  and  with  homicidal  attacks.  There 
may  be  ahnost  immediate  improvement  following  the 
outbreak. 

One  special  aubdiviKion  of  this  subject  may  lie 
vdfei'red  to  here,  namely,  in/on' fctifa.  To  begin  wil^, 
concealment  of  birth,  which  ia  the  first  degree  of  this 
crime,  may  follow  in  a  person  of  unsound  mind  who 
is  delivered  of  a  child.  In  one  case  I  myself  saw  a 
moman  with  a  fully  developed  child  in  the  bed,  the 
mother  having  been  delivered  without  any  evidences 
of  pain,  BO  that,  although  there  were  neighbours  in 
tliB  same  house,  the  delivery  took  place  without  their 
knowing  it ;  yet  the  mother  herself  said,  and  I  believe 
truthfully,  when  I  first  saw  her,  that  she  did  not 
know  anything  had  happened.  A  woman,  then,  may 
be  delivered  without  knowing  thut  a  child  haa  been 
born;  but  in  such  a  case  the  child  and  the  placenta 
will  probably  be  where  they  were  delivered,  in  an 
unaltered  condition,  no  means  having  been  taken  to 
separate  the  cord.  Nest,  as  we  have  seen  when 
cousideiing  puerperal  insanity,  there  may  be  a  frensy  . 
associated  with  the  birth  of  a  child,  which  may 
disturb  the  mental  hahince  for  a  longer  or  a  shorter 
period.  Nest  there  may  be  an  ephemeral  mania 
associated  with  the  oncoming  of  the  milk.  In  all 
these  cases  the  murderoufl  act  may  be  done  without 
|ireniedilation,  and  with  little  or  no  recollection  of 
what  has  happened.  With  puerpend  insanity  there  is 
commonly  a  disUke  to  both  husband  and  child ;  there 
being  in  one  case  a  nervous  irritability  which  prompts 
tlie  mother  to  get  rid  of  the  crying  child  which  dis- 
turbs her  rest;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  she  may  not 
believe  that  the  child  is  hers  at  all,  or  she  may 
think  its  birth  has  alienated  her  husband's  affectioo. 
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With  puerpBraJ  melancholia  the  motlier  may  have 
some  delusion,  fancying  that  the  child  will  be 
starved,  or  that  it  is  already  suffering  from  serious 
ailment ;  or  she  may  kill  it  simply  to  send  it  direct  out 
of  this  world  into  a  happier  state.  With  the  weak- 
ness following  lactation,  or  in  cases  in  which  rapid 
child-bearing  has  produced  exhaustion,  great  weakness 
and  melftucholia  may  occur,  in  which  the  mother 
butchers  her  whole  fiimily,  generally  possessed  by  the 
idea  that  she  ia  benefiting  them  and  saving  them 
from  further  misery.  The  law  rightly  in  this  particular 
looks  upon  the  ci-tiue  itself  as  sufficient  evidence  of 
the  insanity  ;  that  a  loving  mother  should  destroy  her 
o&spring  is  unnatural  and  unreasonable,  and  ought 
not  to  be  considered  as  an  act  for  which  she  can  be 
held  responsible ;  and  it  would  be  well  if  the  law 
would  look  more  frequently  at  crimes  as  symptoms 
of  insanity  in  other  cases,  rather  than  compel  experts 
to  discover  other  ooUatei-al  evidences  of  insanity,  and 
then  decline  to  accept  them  because  they  have  no 
definite  connection  with  the  act  itself.  Infanticide, 
although  generally  a  crime  committed  by  the  mother, 
may  be  perpetrated  by  the  father  also ;  and  the  case 
of  Gouidstone,  occurring  in  the  year  1883,  was  an 
pxampie  of  a  man  who,  being  temperate,  welJ-behaved, 
and  industrious,  but  belonging  to  a  slightly  nervous 
stock,  killed  all  his  children  in  a  fit  of  despondency, 
which  was  out  of  relationship  to  all  surrounding 
circumstances,  the  crime  depending  on  his  neurotic 
constitution.  In  his  case,  in  the  end  it  was  decided 
that  he  was  of  unsound  mind,  and  that  he  should  be 
reprieved  and  sent  to  Broadmoor, 

One  other  point  deserves  notice  and  consideration 
here,  and  that  is  the  question  of  self-accusation.  When 
any  serious  crime  is  committed  some  peraon  ia  sure  to 
give  himself  up  to  justice,  saymg  that  he  is  the  per- 
petrator   of    the    crime.      In    many    such    cases   the 
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behaviour  of  the  pr^rson  is  quiet  and  Belf-possessed, 
and  the  police  are  sufficiently  convinced  to  take  him 
in  cbai-ge,  and  thus  delair  is  caitaed,  vhich  may  en- 
able the  real  (Criminal  to  effect  hia  escape.  One  of 
the  most  common  conditions  under  which  these  self- 
accusations  occur  ia  drunkenness,  and  this,  as  a 
rule,  is  cleared  up  within  twenty-four  hours  by  the 
recantation  of  the  peraon,  or  by  the  developmeat 
of  other  alcoholic  symptoms.  In.  the  other  cases 
it  will  generally  be  found  that  the  person  has  beea 
suffering  from  mental  depression  and  sleeplessness, 
with  extraordinary  restlessness  and  tendency  to 
wander  for  some  little  time  before  the  self-accussi- 
tion ;  in  fact,  that  be  has  been  like  so  many  other 
persons  suffering  from  early  insanity,  looking  for  some 
interpretation  of  his  misery,  and  on  hearing  of  this 
crime  he  feels  that  he  must  in  some  way  or  other  have 
been  the  cause  of  it.  We  see  this  condition  in 
patients  in  asylums;  thus,  on  the  death  of  George 
Sand  one  patient  was  deeply  concerned,  as  he  main- 
tained that  it  was  by  his  action  that  she  died ;  and 
when  the  Eniperor  of  Husaia  was  assassinated,  seve- 
ral people  wei-a  willing  to  accept  the  respousibility 
of  tlie  crime.  It  is  possible  even  to  meet  with  two 
persons  supjiorting  each  other  in  one  delusion;  and 
in  one  police  district  in  London  I  was  told  by  the 
divisional  nurgeon  that  a  whole  family  supported  the 
insane  statement  of  the  father,  being  themselves  weak- 
minded  and  iiifiuenced  by  his  delusion.  Hence 
fexti'aordinary  complications  may  arise  from  the  occur- 
rence not  only  of  self -accusation,  but  of  combination 
or  agreement  of  persoos  of  unsound  mind  upon  the 
same  delusion. 

Besides  the  crimes  to  which  I  have  i-eferred,  rape, 
unnatural  oHences,  and  the  like,  may  occur  in  con- 
nection with  insanity.  The  imbecile  or  idiot  may 
have   some  sexual    desire,    which    he    may    forcibly 
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gratify.  The  offapring  of  nervous  patients,  of  the  moral 
imbecile,  or  the  senile  dement,  may  be  guilty  of 
exposing  their  jiersons  in  public,  or  criminally  assault- 
ing young  children  or  old  women  without  being  re- 
sponsible for  the  act.  Similar  crimes  are  committed 
by  the  general  paralytic  in  the  earlier  att^  of  excite- 
ment and  in  weak-mindedness,  and  by  epileptics.  LoEU 
of  control  may  be  very  well  marked,  and  may  result 
in  some  brutal  assault  Similar  acts  may  occur  in 
old  persons,  in  whom  lust  reappears  as  an  evidence  of 
senile  weakening.  Attacks  of  the  kind  described  may 
result  from  delusions.  To  sum  up :  unnatural  or 
brutal  offences  of  a  sexual  nature  may  result  from 
undeveloped  higher  control ;  from  loss  of  the  same 
control ;  or  from  degeneration  or  dLaease,  in  which 
case  they  may  follow  simply  from  delusions.  I  have 
met  with  one  case  of  a  young  single  man  given  to 
masturbation  who  had  complete  sensual  perversion, 
so  that  he  lusted  after  men,  not  women. 

TestamenCnrr  capacltr- — ^t  will  be  impos- 
sible for  me  under  this  heading  to  consider  all  the 
bearings  of  insanity  upon  the  validity  of  wills,  hut 
there  are  certain  points  which  I  may  he  ahle  to  make 
clear  in  reference  to  mental  conditions  which  distinctly 
prevent  persoQH  from  performing  legal  acts.  The  law 
of  England,  in  considering  a  will,  is  much  more 
influenced  by  the  will  itself  than  by  any  atatement 
or  evidence  as  to  the  mental  condition  of  the  person 
making  a  wilL  If  a  will  is  distinctly  the  representa- 
tion of  the  desires  expressed  by  the  individual  during 
his  life,  it  would  be  upheld,  although  the  person 
could  be  proved  to  have  been  insane.  Again,  a  will 
made  by  a  lunatic  during  a  period  of  SMiity,  if  con- 
sistent, would  probably  be  upheld ;  and  it  has 
suggested  that  persons  of  unsound  mind,  even  though 
suffering  from  general  paralysis,  should  be  allowed  to 
make  a  will  during  peiiods  of  sanity,  even   though' 
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still  uoder  ceitificatea.  The  will,  then,  will  be  ctm- 
aidered  good  or  bad  luther  from  it^  nature  than  from 
tlie  conditiona  under  which  it  waa  signed. 

But  certain  wills  are  opposed,  and  the  chief  grounds 
for  opposition  are  incapacity  or  undue  inflnence.  The 
incapacity  may  depend  upon  simple  weak-mindedness, 
or  upon  any  conditiona  in  which  there  is  such  unsound- 
ness of  mind  as  is  likely  to  affect  the  will  itself.  Mo  per- 
son with  delirious  ideaH,such  as  one  Eufferingfrom  mania 
or  from  active  melancholia,  could  make  u.  will  which 
Blight  not  be  upset.  But  the  more  common  condition 
of  inability  to  will  results  from  weak-mindedness.  This 
is  most  commonly  met  with  in  oases  where  the  patients 
are  suffering  from  mental  changes  due  to  senility. 
Weak-mindedness  may  be  congenittvl,  or  may  be  the 
result  of  an  acute  attack  of  insanity,  or  age  ;  so  that 
airaple  weak-minded  hubs,  in  which  a  person  may  be 
readily  influenced  to  do  wicked  or  uiyust  foolish 
things,  may  occur  from  congenital  weakness,  or  may 
follow  acute  mental  disorder,  or  may  result  from  age 
alone,  or  from  mental  depression  occurring  with  age, 
or  from  apoplexy  or  similar  brain  disease. 

Imbeciles  need  scarcely  be  considered  further,  hut 
patients  suffering  from  weak-mindedness  due  to  other 
attacks  of  insanity  merit  a  little  further  conaideratioii. 
After  an  acute  attack  of  insanity  some  patients  are  never 
themselves  again  ;  some  never  forgive  their  relatives 
for  having  sent  them  to  an  asylum ;  and  I  maintain 
emphatically  that,  in  my  experience,  patients  who  are 
discontented  after  severe  attacks  of  insanity  are  still 
to  be  considered  of  unsound  mind,  and  likely  to  make 
vri-ong  dispositions  of  their  property  in  conaequenoa 
of  false  ideas  about  their  i-elations.  Again,  after 
some  attacks  of  insanity,  mentid  weak-mindedneas 
may  result,  as  shown  by  emotional  instability  ;  such 
]}utients  often  take  to  emotional  forma  of  worship,  and 
til*   easily    moved    to   leave   their    property  to    some 
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cliui-di  or  institution  for  which  in  their  Uvea,  while 
Bane,  they  had  little  sympathy. 

The  weak-mindedneaa  of  age  may  be  marked  liy 
Bimilar  emotional  or  intellectual  feebleness ;  it  is  not 
uncommonly  marked  by  querulous  ami  exacting  con- 
duct on  the  part  of  the  patients  towards  those 
who  have  devoted  years  to  their  service,  a  for- 
getfulneas  of  all  pa^t  sacriiices,  and  an  appai'ent 
loss  of  memory  of  old  relationships  and  present 
duties.  In  senile  weak-mindedness  persons  are  easily 
influenced,  and  in  such  states  wills  or  codicils  may 
Lave  been  executed.  If  the  memory  can  be  proved 
to  be  very  defective,  so  that  it  can  be  established 
that  the  executor  did  not  remember  the  existence 
of  his  heirs-at^law,  it  is  probable  that  a  will  leaving 
property  away  from  them  would  be  successfully  con- 
tested. In  senile  weak-mindedness,  too,  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  meet  with  persona  influenced  by  lower 
animal  motives.  Some  old  men  suffer  from  sexual 
passion  as  a  form  of  weakness,  and  they  may  be  induced 
by  it  to  do  many  weak  or  wicked  things. 

Probably  weak-mindedness,  associated  with  apo- 
plexy, is  the  most  common  cause  of  contests  about 
wills.  I  would  begin  by  saying  that  although  apo- 
plexy is  fiequently  associated  with  weak-mindedness, 
yet  it  is  very  common  to  meet  with  persons  who 
have  suffered  from  apoplexy,  and  yet  who  are  peifectly 
able  to  make  a  will  I  have  had  on  one  or  two  occa- 
sions to  examine  persons  who,  having  suffered  irom 
apoplexy,  were  going  to  make  their  will,  and  being 
anxious  that  they  should  not  give  rise  to  htigation, 
took  the  trouble  to  have  expert  opinions  as  to  their 
mental  condition  before  signing  their  wills.  After 
apoplexy  aphasia  is  common,  and  I  have  seen  several 
wills  contested  because  the  testator  could  not  be  under- 
stood by  speech.  Perfect  testamentary  capacity  may 
exist  with  aphasia;  but  in  some  cases  in  which  aphasia  J 
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and  aiTintesia  co-exist,  the  patient  may  be  unabie  t* 
underetand  the  life  relationships  sufficiently  to  make 
a  just  will ;  or,  he  may  not  himself  make  the  will,  but 
may  he  too  readily  influenced  by  anyone  snggeHting  to 
him  what  the  contents  of  the  will  should  be.  If,  after 
apoplexy,  memory  is  retained,  if  there  is  no  special 
change  in  the  emotional  nature,  and  if  there  are  do 
signs  of  change  of  character  and  disposition  whioh 
would  directly  influence  the  opinion  which  tlie  testator 
holds  o!  his  near  relations,  it  is*  clear  that  tlie  patient 
ahould  be  allowed  to  make  a  will. 

Besides  the  above  conditions,  we  must  remember 
that  epilepsy,  by  producing  mental  weakness,  may 
incapacitate  a  person  from  making  a  will.  Before  an 
outbreak  of  insanity,  although  the  patient  may  appear 
reasonable  at  the  time,  there  may  be  a  moral  perrer- 
aion  causing  him  to  dislike  and  su8[)ect  his  relations, 
which  may  induce  him  to  revoke  his  old  wiU  and  make 
a  new  one;  this  is  more  common  with  those  who 
have  suffered  from  previous  attacks  of  insanity,  fol- 
lowed by  former  seclusions. 

The  most  dangerous  symptom,  as  far  as  will- 
making  is  concerned,  is  the  general  suspicion  that 
people  are  in  league  against  the  testator.  This  symp- 
tom of  sus])icion  may  either  cause  the  person  to  destroy 
all  wills,  or  to  make  a  will  in  favour  of  some  stranger 
or  of  some  chaiitable  institution.  The  onset  of  melan- 
cholia may  also  be  associated  witli  the  revocation  or 
alteration  of  the  will,  so  that  a  person  who  thinks  that 
he  has  not  made  a  good  use  of  his  life  and  property 
may  leave  hia  whole  fortune  away  from  his  relations 
to  some  religioiis  body.  To  conclude,  nearly  every- 
thing depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  will  itself; 
but  wills  may  be  shown  to  be  unreasonable  from 
the  mental  weakness  of  the  testator,  or  because  he 
was  unduly  influenced,  and  I  have  pointed  out 
some    of   the   variona    conditions    in    which   mental 
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which  influence  may  be 


weakness  may  occui 
exerted. 

Practical  and  social  questions  connected 
with  Insanity. — Under  this  head  I  shall  consider, 
first,  in  what  circumstances  it  is  necessary  that 
patient-s  should  he  placed  under  certiiicates,  then  the 
circumstances  which  influence  the  selection  of  a  place 
of  treatment  for  the  insane,  whether  the  patient  should 
be  sent  to  an  asylum,  should  be  treated  at  home,  or 
in  the  famiJy  of  a  stranger  in  what  is  called  "single 
care."  There  are  many  other  important  questions, 
such  as  the  use  of  travelliug  and  the  continuing  to 
follow  the  same  trade  or  profession,  and  the  more 
important  social  question  of  man'iage. 

When  called  bo  see  a  patient  of  unsound  mind,  one 
of  the  first  and  important  questions  to  decide  is, 
whether  a  patient  can  be  safely  and  satisfactorily 
treated  without  being  under  certificates.  GeneraUy 
relations  will  sacrifice  a  good  deal  rather  than  have 
their  friends  "  made  lunatics,"  as  they  express  it 
Tliere  is  but  one  point  to  decide,  and  that  is,  whether 
it  is  necessary,  in  any  way,  forcibly  to  control  the 
actions  of  the  itatient.  If  this  is  done  he  should  be 
under  certiiicates.  If  treated  in  his  house,  and  if  he 
is  eliildiah  and  not  obstinate  or  wilful,  he  may  be 
easily  treated  without  certificates,  but  if  of  unsound 
mind  and  treated  either  in  a  stranger's  house  (whether 
with  a  relation,  servant,  friend,  or  doctor),  he  should 
in  every  case  be  under  the  legal  restrictions  of  cer- 
tiiicates. It  will  sometimes  happen  that  doctors  will 
decline  to  sign  certificates  of  insanity,  especially 
in  the  case  of  first  attacks  in  young  patients,  such 
as  attacks  of  hysterical  and  puerj>eral  insanity. 
In  such  cases,  the  person  who  receives  the  patient 
into  his  house  should  obtain  a  certificate  from  tlia 
doctor  or  doctors  who  consider  that  the  [latient  is  not 
insane,    to   the    efiect   that    he    is    not    instine,    but 
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mquires  control.  The  next  point  k  as  to  where 
the  patient  should  be  treated.  First  of  all  I  would 
SBj  that  the  question  of  the  libert}'  of  the  subject  is, 
after  all,  one  of  means.  A  man  with  onlimited  wealth 
need  scarcely  ever  be  acnt  to  an  asylum  ;  but  I  think 
that,  although  he  may  be  treated  at  home,  it  does  not 
follow  that  that  form  of  treatment  is  the  best ;  and 
though  wealth  may  secure  many  things,  it  can  neither 
buy  health,  nor  necessarily  alono  obtain  the  best  sur~ 
roundin)!;a  for  a  person  of  unsound  mind.  Persona 
of  moderate  means  are  those  for  whom  one  has 
generally  to  advise,  and  the  advice  may  be  arranged 
under  the  following  heads  :  Travelling  with  a  com- 
panion or  doctor ;  treatment  in  a  private  home ; 
treatment  in  an  asylum  or  hospital  of  some  kind. 

Trnvellirig  is  undoubtedly  of  great  service  in  some 
cases;  but  I  for  one  miiat  protest  emphatically  against 
the   fashion   of  sending  pstients,    suffering  from  t 
kinds  of  nervous  disorder,  away  from  their  homes  d 
the  chance  of  some  of  them  deriving  benefit.     Ti-av* 
ling  is  useful  in  many  young  cases  suffering  f 
weakness,    bodily    or    mental,     especially    in    t' 
suffering  from  morbid  aelf-consciousnesa,  and  for  t 
with  hypochondriacal  tendencies.     The  aelf-oons 
girl,  who,  having  spent  five  or  six  of  her  develop: 
years  in  hard  monotonous  boot-lenming, 
by  a  course  of  fresh  sense  impressions,  which  tra 
and   change    supply.     Going    from    England   to 
Continent,  visiting  Paris  and  the  German  cities,  n 
art  and  music  can  be  studied  in  comfort  and  withoj 
dissipation,  to  be  succeeded  by  a  sojourn  ii 
land  or  in  the  Mediterranean,  will  frequently  estabt 
for  life  a  young  nervous  system  which  i 
from  over-strain.     The  over-worked  student  who,  a 
an  easy  life  at  school  and  collefne,  has  freshly  awakeaj 
to  the  im|»rtnnco  of  real  continuous  hard  work  il 
wishes  for  success  in  his  profession ;  who,  without  tl 
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discipline  for  work,  and  regardless  of  the  warnings 
given  byindigeation  and  sleeplessness,  often  cotitiuuea  to 
work,  stimulated  by  coffee  and  cold  water,  and  neglect- 
ing his  old  physical  exercises,  breaks  down  nnder  some 
trifling  moral  or  physical  shock.  Such  an  one,  unleHa 
removed  from  hia  old  surroundings  and  occupations, 
will  run  a,  great  risk  of  becoming  insana  Change 
and  vigorous  exercise,  gradually  increased  in  quantity 
and  continued  for  several  months,  will  often  have  the 
moat  beneficial  results.  In  adolescent  insanity,  with 
or  without  sexual  vice,  companionship,  and  the  active 
exercise  of  travelling  are  very  beneficial.  Many  a 
young  fellow  who  ia  developing  unhealthy  religions 
ideas,  loaea  his  fear  of  the  unpardonable  ain  Jifter  six 
months'  knapsack  work  in  England  or  on  the  Con- 
tinent. I  oppose  the  sending  abroad  of  any  cases  in 
which  there  is  a  ground  for  suapecting  general  paralysis, 
or  in  which  apoplesy  wua  a  cause  of  break  down.  A 
sea  voyage  is  useful  when  the  physical  health  of  the 
patient  precludes  active  exercise,  and  when  there  is  no 
diatinctly  suicidal  tendency,  or  any  tendency  to  sudden 
impulses  to  violence.  Bea  voyages  are,  liherefore, 
iiaefut  in  the  milder  forms  of  hypochondriasis,  and  in 
caaea  in  which  some  lung  trouble  ia  threatening,  and 
in  others  in  which  there  has  been  dyspepsia,  sleepless- 
neas,  and  general  loss  of  tone.  The  time  of  year  will 
determine  the  kind  of  travelling  which  must  be 
advised,  the  sunahine  of  the  aouth  of  Europe  being 
useful  during  the  winter  and  eaiJy  spring,  and  the 
bracing  mountain  acenery  being  most  useful  in  summer 
and  autumn.  For  a  long  voyage,  that  to  Australia 
probably  provides  the  beat  change  for  such  patienta, 
but  the  Cape  is  more  handy,  and  often  affords  suffi- 
cient change.  Travelling,  then,  is  useful  in  milder 
cases  of  insanity ;  in  cases  threatening  with  nervous 
break-down,  and  it  may  be  of  the  utmost  value  after 
recovery  from  an  attiitk  of  insanity,  or  in  cases  where 
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the  attacksi  are  in  the  habit  of  coniiiig  on  periodically 
at  a  certain  time  each  year,  or  each  second  or  third 
year. 

Next  as  to  home  irealmeni.  The  first  considera- 
tion is,  that  the  person  of  unsound  mind  has  probably 
others  about  him  who  are  nervously  unstable,  there- 
foi'e  he  will  not  be  treated  in  the  most  considerate 
way  by  them,  and  again  hia  influence  may  be  disas- 
trous ia  those  about  him.  It  is  often  my  experience 
to  find  it  perfectly  impossible  to  treat  an  insane 
person  in  his  own  home,  because  of  the  thwai-ting 
action  of  hia  relatjons.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  I 
have  seen  cases  in  which  an  insane  brother  has  started 
insanity,  hitherto  unknown  in  the  family,  which 
passed  from  member  to  member  till  three  or  four  had 
become  insana 

Home  cure  is  only  suitable  for  cases  in  wliich  there 
is  hope  of  speedy  recovery,  and  where  there  are  judi- 
cious friends  and  sufiicient  space.  Insanity  following 
fevers,  insanity  due  to  childbirth,  may  often  be  suoceBB- 
fully  treated  at  home.  Care  should  be  taken  that 
the  patient  is,  if  possible,  on  the  ground  floor,  so  as  to 
avoid  accidents  from  precipitation  ;  and,  although  the 
patient  ia  at  home,  he  must  not  be  too  much  visited  by 
near  relations.  In  fact,  the  success  of  home  treatment 
depends  upon  the  quiet  of  home,  with  the  absence  of 
relations. 

Next,  as  to  the  cases  suited  to  single  care.  Under 
"  legal  considerations "  I  shall  point  out  the  neces- 
sity  of  having  certificates  even  for  a  single  case 
where  insanity  is  pronounced,  and  where  there  is 
any  real  restriction  to  liberty.  It  is  often  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  have  young  developing  childi-en. 
belonging  to  highlyuervous  families  removed  from  their 
homes,  but  yet  placed  under  home-tike  treatment  and 
discipline.  Nemxitic  boys  are  specially  likely  to  suffer 
from  the  surroundings  of  a  mixed  school ;  and  I  advise 
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that  sucb  patients  be  kept  in  the  house  of  a  medical 
man  who  has  had  some  experience  of  nervous  disorders, 
at  the  same  time  that  he  attends  school,  or,  at  all  events, 
ia  taught  with  other  children.  Epileptic  children,  too, 
are  better  educated  ia  private  houses,  Thej  often  r&- 
qiiire  special  education,  and  also  their  epile|itic  tits 
are  distressing,  and  may  be  injurious  to  other  children. 
In  the  same  way  the  unstable  girl  at  puberty,  and  the 
hypochondriacal  young  man,  may  require  skilled  super- 
vision for  a  year  or  two  from  seventeen  or  eighteen 
years  of  age,  ajid  this  is  beat  effected  by  private  care. 
With  large  means  any  case  can  be  treated  at  home,  the 
necessity  being  sufficient  skilled  attendance  both  by 
night  and  by  day ;  cases  of  insanity  due  to  drink  or 
to  acute  physical  disorder  may  be  also  satisfactorily 
treated. 

My  own  opinion  is  that  it  ia  neither  for  the  wel- 
fare nor  for  the  comfort  of  chronic  lunatics  to  ba 
treated  alone  ;  and  I  believe  that  the  present  reaction 
in  favour  of  sending  patients  to  private  houses  rather 
than  to  private  asylums  wUl  be  the  cause  of  scandals 
eiich  as  arose  in  former  times  from  the  keeping  o£ 
lunatics  in  private  houses,  first,  the  chronic  lunatic, 
if  placed  in  a  house  by  himself  with  two,  three,  or  four 
private  keepera,  is  in  the  ]>osLtion  of  a  man  controlled 
by  his  servants,  and  having  no  companionship  or  occu- 
pation ;  for  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  a  cultured  man 
is  happy  when  he  is  watched  momentarily  by  inferiore, 
is  forced  to  take  his  meals  by  or  with  them,  and  for 
amusement  expected  to  play  games  with  hia  servants. 
Although  it  is  somewhat  an  improvement  when  a  young 
medical  man  is  put  in  charge,  yet  the  want  of  experi- 
ence, and  the  natural  desire  for  some  freedom  on  the 
part  of  the  doctor,  does  not  insure  the  perfect  comfort 
of  the  lunatic. 

Many  forms  and  degrees  of  weak-mindedness  natu- 
rally may  be  treated  at  home  or  in  the  home  of  a  doctor  j 
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patients  suffering  from  the  more  advanced  state  of 
general  paraljHis  may  also  be  managed  in  single  care ; 
but  in  the  case  of  a  ))atieat  suffering  from  ballucma^ 
tions  and  delusions  it  seems  to  me  that  he  is  happier 
and  better  off  in  a  small  private  asylum  or  hospital 
than  under  private  care.  Whatever  the  statistics 
ai  cures  may  appear  to  show,  I  am  quite  sure  tfa»t, 
other  things  being  equal,  more  patients  get  ■well 
when  associated  than  Tvhen  in  single  charge ;  and 
although  it  may  be  said  that  private  asylums  are 
hot-beds  of  farming  in  lunacy,  yet  self-intei-eat  is,  at 
least,  as  great  in  single  care  as  when  a  dozen  paying 
))atients  coatnbute  to  the  income  of  the  proprietor. 
Patients  who,  from  their  smalluess  of  means,  or  from 
the  nature  of  their  symptoms,  cannot  be  treat«d  at 
home,  may  either  be  ecBt  to  one  of  the  hospitals  for  the 
insane,  or  else  to  private  asylums  {see  Ap|)endix} ;  or, 
if  means  be  entirely  wanting,  they  may  be  sent  to  their 
county  asylum. 

About  the  moat  important  social  question  that 
the  practitioner  will  be  asked  is,  whetlier  a  patient, 
if  he  recover,  should  be  allowed  to  I'etum  to  his  formal- 
occupation.  The  advice  given  must  depend  upon  thi9 
nature  of  the  employment,  the  temperament  of  the 
man,  and  the  nature  of  his  insanity.  If  tbe  man  i» 
an  emotional  unstable  person,  and  his  business  tends 
to  throw  him  in  the  way  of  drink,  gambling,  or  heavy 
speculation,  he  should  be  induced  to  follow  rather  the 
mechanical  or  clerical  part  of  hia  business,  and  leave 
the  active  side  to  others.  The  morbidly  self-couscioua 
man  had  better  give  up  sedentaj-y  occupations,  and  try 
hia  hand  at  farming  or  mechanical  pursuits.  It  may 
happen  that  a  change  of  occupation  for  a  year  or  two 
at  about  eighteen  years  of  age  may  enable  the  nervous 
student  to  return  to  the  work  ne^essaiy  for  him  to 
enable  him  to  follow  the  profession  of  his  choice.  The 
most  impoitaut  indications  should  be  drawn  fium  the 
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effect  of  the  returu  to  old  surroimdings,  and  if  it  ia 
found  that  with  each  return  to  atndy  or  the  office 
mental  disorder  reappears,  it  is  evident  that  some 
change  in  life  must  be  made.  BuBineea  relationships  are 
difficult  to  decide  upon  ;  but  there  are  social  ones  of 
even  greater  difficulty,  and  when  a  question  of  marriage 
arises  it  is  hard  to  satisfy  either  one's  conscience  or 
one's  clients.  On  the  one  hand,  I  have  known  men 
and  women,  who  had  suffered  from  attacks  of  insanity, 
marry,  and  live  for  year's  without  any  return  of  the 
disorder;  but  the  risk  is  great.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  have  known  two  insane  people  marry,  and  have  seen 
their  insane  children,  and  I  have  Been  an  insane  man 
marry  while  still  nominally  under  control,  and  the  re- 
sults in  this  case  also  have  been  disajitrous. 


CHAPTER   XXIV. 

LEGAL   RELATIONSHIPS   OF    INSANITY. 

Commix  >ioDera  in  lunoay —Private  lunatioa — Chancery  lQnati<»  — 
L'nlioenaed  and  licensed  asjlums  —  Registered  faoipitols  ^ 
Medical  oarMflcatea— Daliriuiu  tremens — Vinitfttion  »jBl«ni  — 
Pauper  looaticB — Coimty  and  borough  aflylams — Ill-treiatTneiit, 
escajie.  recovery,  temporary  abeeniie,  transfer,  and  death  ik 
lunaticB — Wandering  azid  criminal  lunatics. 

In  this  section,  abandoning  the  pathological  distinc- 
tiuns  of  disease,  I  shaU  have  to  consider  briefly  the 
various  kinde  of  lumitica  that  may  arise,  in  connection 
with  their  social,  oircumstontial,  and  legal  relation- 
ships existing  before  or  at  the  time  of  their  insanity  ; 
the  nature  of  the  various  public  or  private  institutions 
provided  for  their  benefit,  and  the  manner  in  which 
such  are  regulated  and  controlled  by  the  state  ;  the 
ilso,  in  which  such  regulations  affect  and 
the  welfare  of  the  patient,  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  physician,  and  tlie  procedure  of  those  ii 
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charge  of  the  lunatic,  Ttough  it  will  be  my  object  to 
confine  myself  to  the  medico-legal  aspect  of  the  ques- 
tion, I  shall  not  be  preclnded  from  briefly  referring  to 
the  mode  of  procedure  to  he  adopted  by  officials  of 
difl'erent  grades,  and  the  public  at  large,  in  reference 
to  circumstJinoes  in  which  they  may  be  placed  with 
regard  to  lunatics. 

In  order  to  avoid  subsequent  confusion,  it  will  bo 
desirable  that  I  should  in  the  firat  pluce  briefly  ex- 
jilain  the  nature  of  the  official  hierarchy  instituted  by 
the  government  for  the  regulation  of  general  matteis 
of  luuacy,  as  it  exists  at  present.  At  the  head  of 
this  branch  of  the  executive  is  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
subject  to  whose  control  all  those  having  jurisdiotiou 
in  lunacy  perform  their  fiinctiona.  Appeal  from  any 
decision  or  order  in  lunacy  made  by  hini  is  transferred 
to  the  Uourt  of  Appeal  established  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Judicature  Act  of  1873.  Under  his  control 
there  are  two  Masters  in  Lunacy  and  one  Begie- 
trar  in  Lunacy,  also  visitors  of  lunatics  appointed  to 
pay  visits  at  stated  intervals  to  such  patients  as  are 
immediateiy  under  the  jiuisdiction  of  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor. The  Masters  in  Lunacy,  the  visitors,  and  all  sub- 
ordinates, are  either  appointed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor 
himself,  or  are  subject  to  his  approval ;  the  masters 
being  Serjeants  or  barristers  of  ten  years'  standing; 
the  visitors,  of  whom  there  are  three,  being  two 
of  them  physicians,  who  at  the  time  of  election  must 
be  in  actual  practice,  and  the  third,  a  baiTister  of  not 
less  than  Ave  years'  standing.  The  masters  are  bound 
upon  oath  faithfully  to  discharge  the  duties  of  their 
office.  The  visitors  ai-e  requu-ed  to  give  up  the  prac- 
tice of  their  professions,  and  are  prohibited  from 
having  an  interest  in  any  house  licensed  for  the  re- 
ception of  lunatics. 

The  chief  functions  fulfilled  by  the  preceding 
officers  are  pi-actically,  I  may  say,  tlio  determination, 
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by  what  is  called  a  commission  in  lunacy,  oa  tc 
whether  certain  private  individuals  aie  sane  and 
capahle  of  managing  their  own  aS'aira,  or  othei* 
wise.  The  mode  of  procedure  adopted  in  suuh  easel 
I  shall  have  occasion  hriefly  to  describe  when  speak- 
ing of  private  lunatics.  Such  persons  as  are  found 
to  be  insane  by  inquisition  become  then  Chancery 
lunatics,  and  their  al^airs  subject  immediately  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Lord  Clianoellor  and  the  Masters  in 
Lunacy,  who  make  the  requisite  orders  to  provide  for 
their  restraint,  and  the  just  administration  of  their 
property  during  the  time  of  their  ilhiesa  ;  the  visitors 
being  appointed  to  investigate  and  report  as  to 
whether  such  oi'ders  are  duly  observed. 

In  former  days  an  administi'ation  similar  lo  and 
partially  identical  with  the  above  was  the  sole  existent 
branch  of  the  esecutive  to  which  was  entrusted  any 
control  over  general  matters  of  lunacy :  the  deter- 
mination of  the  insanity  of  private  patients,  and  tha 
administration  of  their  affairs,  being  tha  chief,  in  fact, 
almost  the  only  matter  taken  cognisance  of.  Now, 
however,  as  a  result  of  the  growing  influences  of 
public  opinion  and  the  general  interest  taken  ia 
mattera  of  lunacy,  as  also  of  the  development  of  the 
middle  classes  in  England,  and  the  ameliorated  scien- 
tific treatment  of  the  insane,  there  has  gradually  beea 
created  by  successive  legislation  an  impoi'tant  body  of 
functionaries,  to  whom,  in  the  main,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Buch  matters  as  I  have  referred  to  above, 
is  entrusted  the  practical  superintendence  of  all 
general  matters  of  lunacy  in  the  country. 

This  body  consists  of  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy, 
eleven  in  number,  three  of  whom  are  physicians  and 
three  :  barristers,  who  are  remuneiuted;  while  tha 
remainder,  including  the  permanent  chairman,  ara 
unpaid.  Here  let  me  guard  against  a  passible  sourc 
confusion,     Q'hab  to  which  I  have  previously  referred  j 
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as  a  commiBsion  in  lunacy  is  not  a  nieetiog  o\ 
CommiusiunerB  in  Lunacy,  but,  as  I  have  na 
inquiry  into  the  circumtitances  of  any  privAt«  < 
inntituted  by  ttie  Masters  in  Lunacy  under  the  Lord 
Chancellor.  The  ambiguity  has  arisen  out  of  the  fact 
that  the-  predecessors  of  the  Masters  in  Lunacy,  two 
in  number,  were  called  oommiBsi oners,  and  thus  an 
inquiry  instituted  under  their  auspices  came  to  be 
called  a  commission  in  lunacy.  The  growth  of  the 
present  body  of  Commissioners  has  arisen  out  of  a  local 
and  entirely  different  source,  although  they  also  ftre 
nominaUy  under  the  Lord  Chancellor's  jurisdiction. 

Formerly  the  College  of  Physicians  was  required 
to  elect  live  fellows  to  act  as  commissioners  for 
licensing  and  inspecting  tiiad-housea  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  metropolis,  a  similar  function  in 
the  provinces  falling  to  justices  of  the  peace.  Sub- 
sequently their  number  was  increased  to  fifteen,  and 
then,  by  legislation  in  1832,  the  body  was  changed  to 
a  body  styled  the  Metropolitan  Commissioners  in 
Lunacy,  to  whom,  ten  years  later,  was  accorded  the 
duty  of  visiting  the  public  and  private  asyliuna 
throughout  England  and  Wales.  This  in  its  turn 
was  superseded  in  1845  by  the  present  board  of 
eleven,  the  sphere  of  whose  influence  {as  may  be  seen 
&om  the  annual  reports  issued  by  them  in  the  March 
of  each  year)  has  grajjually  been  extended  until  there 
are  few  uircunistances  in  connection  with  persons  of 
unsound  mind  which  do  not  fall  under  their  imme- 
diat«  control.  Tliey  have  the  superintendence  of  the 
management  of  all  public  and  privat*  establishmenta 
throughout  the  country  for  the  reception  of  the  in- 
sane ;  they  retain  the  powera  of  granting  licenses  to 
houses  within  their  immediate  jurisdiction,  i.e.  for  the 
metropolis  and  within  a  radius  of  seven  miles ;  thej 
may  make  rules  for  their  own  duties  and  those  of  their 
officers ;  two  of  theij-  numbei'  in  turn  visit  all  county 
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and  borough  OGylums  and  licensed  houses  at  least;  onoa 
in  ereiy  year,  or  oftener  if  the  occasion  requirea  it; 
they  issue  regulations  concerning  the  admission  of 
patients,  the  keeping  of  case  books  with  the  necefisaty 
particulara  concerning  their  illness  by  the  medical 
officers,  the  general  treatment  of  the  insane,  the 
visitation  of  patients  hy  properly  qualified  medical 
men  where  there  in  no  resident  physician,  the  admia- 
sion  of  fiienda  of  patients  to  visit  tliem,  the  reception 
of  special  boarders  in  licensed  honses,  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  chronic  lunatics  in  workhouses.  Copies  of  the 
medical  certiSeates  of  insanity  have  to  be  forwai'ded 
for  their  inspection,  aa  also  certificates  of  death,  of 
cure,  particulars  concerning  the  escape  and  recaptuj-e 
of  patients,  their  removal  from  one  asylum  to  another, 
even  the  change  of  i-esidence  of  any  person  having 
charge  of  a  single  patient,  and  the  notices  of  dismissal 
of  nurses  or  attendants  for  misconduct ;  also  the  ab- 
stracts of  the  accounts  of  the  county  aeytums,  and  the 
lists  of  pauper  lunatics,  together  with  a  vast  number  of 
other  particulars.  They  have  the  power  of  ordering 
prosecution  for  non-observance  of  the  regulations 
Uid  down  by  them,  of  administering  oaths  and  ex- 
amining witnesses  on  oath  and  directing  expenses  to 
be  paid  to  them,  of  employing  persons  to  make 
inquiries  and  report  on  special  cases. 

Thus  it  wiU  be  seen  that  the  control  of  nearly  all 
systematic  procedure  in  reference  to  lunatics  through- 
out the  countiy  falls  within  the  province  of  their  juris- 
diction. And,  indeed,  in  reference  to  those  matters 
falling  more  immediately  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Ijord  Chancellor,  the  Lunacy  Commiseionera  have  the 
power  of  reporting  to  this  functionary  if  tbey  have 
reason  to  believe  that  the  property  of  an  alleged  lunatio, 
in  whose  case  no  commission  in  lunacy  has  been  held, 
is  not  properly  protected  or  applied  for  his  benefit, 
which  report  "  is  to  be  taken  as  a  petition  for  enquiry,.'' 
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These  are  the  main  facts  in  reference  to  the 
government  of  the  insane  as  at  present  adopted  by  the 
higher  branches  of  the  executive.  To  the  duties  of 
magistrates  and  officers  of  minor  importance  I  shaU 
have  occasion  to  refer  later,  when  treating  of  the 
different  classes  of  lunatics,  and  the  methods  of  pro- 
cedure adopted  in  reference  to  them. 

Private  lunatics. — By  private  lunatics  I  refer  to 
those  supported  out  of  their  own  property,  who  may 
or  may  not  be  dealt  with  in  Chancery  according  to  the 
determinations  of  a  lunacy  commission,  or  otherwise 
imder  the  Lord  Chancellor :  or  who  may  be  supported 
by  their  friends.  Such  W  be.  dealt  wi[h  a«  d^ibed 
above ;  they  may  be  kept  as  single  patients  in  private 
unlicensed  houses,  or  they  may  be  confined  in  private 
or  public  asylums  or  registered  hospitals  under  orders 
or  medical  certificates,  where  they  are  practically  sub- 
ject to  the  same  regulations  as  the  lunatics  of  other 
classes,  and  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Lunacy  Commis- 
sioners. Before  entering  into  any  particulars  concern- 
ing the  places  in  which  they  may  be  confined,  and  the 
regulations  in  connection  with  them  when  thej  have 
been  found  insane,  I  will  briefly  describe  the  mode  of  pro- 
cedure adopted  by  commission  or  inquisition  in  lunacy  in 
the  case  of  C^'ancery  lunatics,  who,  though  forming  a 
small  section  of  the  above  group  of  private  lunatics,  so 
far  as  numbers  are  concerned,  may  be  considered  as, 
for  the  most  part,  belonging  to  a  higher  social  clasa 

When  any  person  possessed  of  property  is  deemed 
to  be  of  unsound  mind,  and  incapable  of  managing  his 
or  her  afiairs,  a  petition  may  be  presented,  by  any  per- 
son interested  in  the  issue  and  willing  to  incur  costs, 
to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  praying  for  an  enquiry  into 
his  or  her  state  of  mind.  The  petition  must  be  sup- 
ported by  the  affidavits  of  two  medical  men,  setting 
fn-'th  on  oath  their  opinions  as  to  the  state  of  mind  of 
the  alleged  lunatic,  and  their  reasons  for  holding  such 
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opinions.  These  affidavits  must  be  clearly  drawn  up,  ' 
'with  duly  numbered  pai'agraphs ;  they  must  include  a 
full  statement  of  the  qualifications  of  the  medical  man 
himself,  and  must  contain  sufficient  proof  of  his  special 
knowledge  of  iDsanity.  He  must  set  forth  his  opinions 
with  considerably  greater  detail  than  in  an  oi'dinary 
medical  certificate,  giving  the  history  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  eymptoms,  his  opinion  as  to  the  issue,  sup- 
plementing hia  information  by  facts  which  have  come 
under  hia  own  immediate  cognisance ;  in  fine,  every 
collateral  information  must  be  given  which  would 
assist  the  Lord  Chancellor  in  forming  his  decision. 
Should  a  primd  faine  case  be  made  out,  the  Lord 
Chancellor  directs  the  Masters  in  Lunacy  to  hold  an 
enquiry.  A  notice  is  then  sent  to  the  alleged  lunatic, 
if  within  the  jurisdiction,  upon  the  receipt  of  which  he 
is  entitled  to  demsjid  a  jmy,  ^uid  take  measures  for 
his  defence,  except,  indeed,  the  Lord  Chancellor 
should  find  upon  personal  examination,  or  by  his 
representative,  that  he  is  mentally  incompetent  to 
express  a  wish  on  this  head,  in  which  case  the  Lord 
Chancellor  directs  the  Masters  in  Lunacy  to  person- 
ally examine  the  lunatic,  aiid  investigate  the  facts, 
and  ■when  they  have  certified  their  finding  thereon 
their  certificates  have  the  same  effect  as  an  inquisi- 
tion taken  upon  oath  of  a  juiy.  This  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding  is  also  to  be  adopted  where  the  alleged  lunatic 
does  not  demand  a  jury.  Whether  with  or  without  a 
jury,  the  investigation  must  be  confined  to  the  state  of 
mind  of  the  supposed  lunatic  at  the  time  of  the  en- 
quiry, and  no  evidence  is  allowed  as  to  anything  done 
or  said  by  him  anterior  to  a  period  of  two  yesjs  before 
the  enquiry.  "When  the  enquiry  is  held  before  a  jury 
the  verdict  must  be  either  "  that  the  alleged  lunatic  ia 
of  sound  mind,  and  capable  of  managing  his  afiairs,  or 
that  he  is  of  unsound  mind,  and  incapabia"  The 
Masters  in  Lunacy  are  not  entitled  to  accept  a  divided  1 
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verUict.  I  may  say  hers,  however,  that  evea  if  bo 
■were  found  aane  by  inquisition,  I  cannot  see  that  there 
is  anything  to  prevent  him  being  still  confined  undA? 
the  certificateB  of  two  independent  medical  men  jnst  aa 
if  the  inquiaition  had  not  been  held.  Such  a  case  would, 
in  the  issue,  be  likely  to  cause  further  litigation. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  has  the  power  of  directing 
the  costs  of  an  inquisition  to  be  paid  either  by  tfaoae 
presenting  the  petition,  by  those  opposing  it,  out  of 
the  estate  of  the  alleged  lunatic,  or  partly  in  one  vaf 
and  partly  in  another.  There  are  many  important 
proviaions  with  reference  to  the  management  of  tiie 
estate  of  Chancery  lunatics  for  which  reference  must 
be  made  to  the  Acts,  or  legal  opinion  must  be  taken. 
A  petition  for  inquisition  should  not,  in  my  opinion, 
be  preaeut«d  unless  serious  monetary  interests  are  at 
stake,  OS,  in  spite  of  every  judicious  and  graduated 
regulation  of  costs,  the  expense  is  still  very  great ;  in 
fact,  if  such  were  not  proved  to  be  the  case,  as  if  also 
there  were  not  prvmA  facie  evidence  of  the  improba- 
bility of  the  lunatic's  cure,  the  Lord  Chancellor  would 
probably  refuse  to  allow  the  enquiry  to  take  place. 
Any  person  desiring  to  traverse  the  inquisition  must 
petition  witbin  three  months  from  the  dat«  of  the  re- 
turn. "Where  Liberty  to  travei'se  has  been  applied  for, 
whether  gi'anted  or  not,  the  Lord  Chancellor  may  order 
the  inquisition  to  be  superseded,  with  the  consent  of 
the  lunatic  and  interested  parties,  on  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  he  may  think  proper.  He  possesses  tltis 
power  even  where  a  traverse  has  not  been  applied  for. 

Should  a  lunatic  be  found  so  by  inquisition,  two  per- 
sons, technically  called  "committees,"  are  appointed  by 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  to  one  of  whom  is  entrusted  the 
care  of  the  person  of  the  lunatic,  and  to  the  other  the 
care  and  management  of  his  property,  both  being  sub- 
ject to  the  control  of  the  Chancery  visitors.  These 
latter  are  bound  to  visit  the  patient  four  times  in  each 
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jew,  tha  period  between  any  two  visits  not  being 
allowed  to  exceed  four  months,  unless  he  be  confined 
in  a  licensed  house,  registered  hospital,  or  asylum,  in 
which  case  he  must  be  visited  once  in  each  year.  The 
visitors  must  report  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  upon 
various  matters  in  connection  with  the  patient's  wel- 
fare ;  their  reports  are  kept  secret,  and  tiled,  and  are 
destroyed  upon  the  death  or  recovery  of  the  patient, 

This,  then,  is  the  mode  of  procedure  in  case  of  a 
commission  in  lunacy  being  held.  In  reference  to 
persona  not  found  lunatic  by  inquisition,  who  never- 
theless come  under  the  immediate  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Lord  Cbancellor,  the  most  important  class  consists  of 
those  where  the  interference  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  is 
desirable  as  regards  the  management  of  the  estate, 
though  it  is  not  required  as  to  the  custody  of  the  per- 
son, and  where  the  estate  is  too  small  to  render  a 
commission  in  lunacy  expedient  "In  any  case  of 
this  kind,  if  it  be  established  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  by  report  of  one  of  the  Masters  in 
Lunacy,  or  by  the  report  of  the  Commissioners  ia 
Lunacy,  or  by  affidavit  or  otherwise,  that  the  pei'son 
in  question  is  of  unsound  mind  and  incapable  of 
managing  his  affairs,  and  that  his  property  does  not 
exceed  £2,000  in  value  or  XlOO  in  yearly  income,  the 
Lord  Chancellor  may,  without  directing  any  enquiry 
under  a  commission  in  lunacy,  but  after  giving  due 
notice  to  the  alleged  lunatic,  make  an  order  for  ren- 
dering the  property,  or  the  income,  available  for 
maintenance  or  benefit,  or  for  carrying  on  his  trade  or 
business."  The  Lord  Chancellor  also,  irith  the  help  of 
the  Masters  in  Lunacy,  may  take  what  specific  mea- 
sures he  deems  expedient  for  the  furthering  of  these 
purposes.  Similar  powers  are  given  to  the  Lord 
Cbancellor  with  regard  to  persons  acquitted  from  any 
criminal  accusation  on  the  ground  of  lunacy. 

Before  leaving  this  subject,  it  is  desirable  that  I 


ehoiiid  specify  the  considerations  by  which  medical 
men  should  be  guided  in  recommeDdiug  patients  to  be 
made  wards  of  the  Court  of  Chancery.  The  moat  im- 
portant cnse  ia  when  serious  money  interests  are  at 
stake,  as  I  have  described  above.  It  must  be  fully 
understood  that  a  person  of  unsound  mind  can  transact 
business  unless  he  has  been  placed  under  certiticateB  ; 
so  that  a  person,  although  acknowledged  by  his  friends 
to  be  a  hinatic,  can  sign  cheques  and  make  a  will,  and 
squander  his  property  without  let  or  hindrance,  unless 
he  is  made  a  lunatic  by  inquisition,  or  unless  he  is 
under  certificates.  An  injunction  ia  the  beat  method 
of  preventing  money  being  obtained  while  steps  are 
being  taken  to  certify  that  the  patient  ia  of  unsound 
mind.  An  injunction  can  readily  be  obtained  by  the 
solicitor,  supported  by  the  medical  affidavits,  in  the 
manner  I  have  described  above ;  and  if  the  property 
be  certified  under  the  amount  named,  and  the  two 
medical  affidavits  be  found  satisfactory,  application 
will  be  followed  by  an  order  of  the  court  appointing 
the  "  committee  "  of  the  person  and  of  the  estate. 

It  must  be  observed  that  no  person  under  certifi- 
cates can  legally  transact  any  business,  and  whoever 
has  charge  of  lunatics  in  private  or  public  must  re- 
member that  it  is  his  duty  to  prevent  any  business 
being  done. 

Having  now  noticed  the  chief  points  in  connection 
with  inquisition  in  lunacy,  I  shall  pass  on  to  consider 
circumstances  in  connection  with  private  lunatics.  I 
may  first  just  remark,  that  though  a  certain  number  of 
persona  become  lunatic  in  the  eye  of  the  law  in  this 
manner,  by  far  the  greater  number  come  under  the  cog- 
nisance of  the  law  by  being  confined  in  public  or  private 
asylums,  on  the  strength  of  the  certificates  of  medical 
men,  where  they  are  then  provided  for  by  the  law 
under  the  regulations  of  the  Lunacy  Commissioners. 

Private  lunatics,  whether  found  so  by  ioquisitica 
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or  otherwise,  may  be  taken  caxe  of  by  their  fi 
they  may  be  coiiiined  as  single  patients  ii 
houses,  or  in  registered  hospitals  or  licensed  houses,  or 
in  county  and  borough  asylums. 

In  the  firat  place,  in  reference  to  any  lunatic  who 
may  be  confined  privately  in  the  house  of  some  rela- 
tiye  or  friend,  or  other  pei-son  deriving  no  profit  from 
the  charge,  the  only  cognisance  taken  by  the  law  is 
that  "  it  is  lawful  for  the  Lord  Chancellor  or  the  Home  I 
Secretary  at  any  time  by  an  order  in  writing  under  his 
hand  directed  to  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy,  or  any 
of  them,  or  to  any  other  pei'son,  to  require  the  persoa 
or  persons  to  whom  the  order  is  directed,  or  any  of 
them,  to  visit  and  examine  the  hinatic,  and  report 
upon  the  subject." 

With  regard  to  the  subject  of  the  ill-treatment  of 
private  lunatics  in  the  charge  of  tlieir  friends,  for 
which  some  provision  is  now  made  by  the  law,  it  ap- 
pears that  during  the  early  part  of  Uiis  century  the 
law  was  very  imperfectly  laid  down  on  this  Lead, 
that  decisions  were  unintelligibly  confiicting,  and  that 
many  perpetrators  of  ill  treatment  escaped  in  conse- 
quence of  thei'e  being  no  technical  possibility  of  re- 
warding them  with  the  punishment  they  deserved.  la 
their  eighth  annual  repoit  howeier  (L854),  the  Com- 
missioners in  Lunacy  mention  the  case  of  one  Kvan 
Roberta,  who  was  conlmed,  hrst  by  his 
his  father's  death  by  hia  biothei, 
i-hained  to  the  bedstead,  and  othei-v 
ill-treated.  In  this  case  Lord  Campbell,  who  charged. 
the  jury,  distinctly  laid  it  down,  "  tliat  the  use  of  re- 
straint, gi-eater  in  degi'ee,  more  severe  in  character,  or 
longer  in  duration  than  is  necessary  for  the  security 
and  care  of  a  lunatic,  is  an  offence  a^  common  law 
]>uni8hable  by  indictment."  There  was  also  about  this 
time  the  case  of  Chailea  Luxmore, 
of  a  small  farmei'  in  DevoiiBhirp,  who  suffered  similar 
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ill-tr«atmeDt  at  the  hands  of  a  brother- in- l&w,  the 
Iditer  being  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  six  months* 
imprisonment. 

Some  difficulties  have  arisen  in  respect  of  such  re- 
lationships as  A  wife  under  the  care  of  her  husband, 
or  a  child  of  its  parents,  it  having  been  held  that 
"  the  section  only  applies  to  such  persons  as  have  the 
charge  and  care  of  lunatics  otliern-ise  than  in  conse- 
quence of  natural  obligation  arising  from  the  relation 
of  husliand  and  wife  or  parent  and  child.''  For  in- 
i  1&72,  a  son  (alleged  to  be  illegitimate)  was 
indicted  for  neglect  and  ill-treatment  of  his  lunatic 
mother;  but  the  Court  held  that  "  having  regard  to  his 
relationship  with  the  lunatic  the  Act  did  not  apply." 
In  conaection  with  this  case  the  Commissioners  re- 
marked in  their  next  report  "  that  they  thought  it 
unfortunate  tLat  tlie  courC  did  not  reserve  the  point  of 
Ihw,"  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  one  of  the 
points  on  which,  even  at  the  present  time,  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  law  is  much  to  be  desired.  Looking,  how- 
ever, at  the  circumspection  exercised  by  the  Lnoacy 
Commissioners,  I  strongly  recommend  all  persons, 
whether  in  the  medical  profession  or  otherwise,  to  be 
extremely  careful  haw  they  act  in  connection  with  per* 
sons  of  unsound  mind,  even  with  the  best  intentions. 

If  the  lunatic  be  received  to  board  and  lodge  in  the 
house  of  any  one  compensated  by  pecaniaty  remuneni- 
tion,  although  this  house  oome  under  Ute  designation  of 
mtiicei^sed  hovtet,  it  is  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  ContmisionerB  in  Lunacy,  and  their  rt^lations 
uv  most  stringent.  Xo  person  can  be  receired  into 
such  a  house  without  an  order  and  two  medical  oerttfi- 
cates  (except  by  an  order  of  the  "  committee  "  in  tite 
case  of  peraons  found  lunatic  by  inquisition).  In  tikis 
caae,  as  also  in  the  case  of  other  Idnds  of  estahliaii- 
mcntB,  the  order  must  be  signed  by  some  person  who 
baa  seen  the  pati«it  within  one  month  of  the  timft  of 
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his  reception  into  the  aayluni.     Though  the  Commis- 
aionera    request  that,  as  a  general  rule,  some  near  j 
relation  should  sign  the  order,  this  is  not  absolutely 
necessary.     A  strMiger  may  sign  it,  and  in  some  t 
it  is  desirable  that  the  neai-est  relation  should  not  do  I 
BO.     Thus  in  some  acute  curable  cases,  esjiecially  thosB'  I 
iu  which  drink  has  had  a  share  in  the  production  of  I 
tlie  symptoms,  if  the  wife  sign  the  order,  the  husband,'  I 
on  recovery,  may  be  enraged  at  the  part  site  took,  anii  ' 
further  trouble  may  arise.     Copies  of  the  order  and 
certificates   must   be   immediately   forwarded   to   the 
Commissionei's ;    also   a   statement    of   tlie    patient's 
health,  more  than  two  and  less  than  seven  days  after 
his  reception  ;  the  patient  must  be  visited  by  a  phy- 
HJciaD  unconnectedwithhimorwith  those  having  charge'  ] 
of  him  ;  a  "medical  visitation  book  "  is  to  be  kept,  with   | 
accurate  records  of  the  patient's  health,  accessible  to 
the  Commissionera  when  they  visit  the  establishment ; 
notice  must  be  forwarded  in  case  of  death,  discharge, 
removal,  escape  and  recapture,  or  change  of  residencft 
For  all  these  matters   stereotyped  forms  are  prepared, 
and  must   be   strictly   filled  in  and   adhered  to  ;  any 
lapse,  especially  in  the  way  of  neglect  or  ill-treatment, 
being  followed  by  indictment  for  misdemeanour  or  the 
penalty  of  a  tine. 

We  come  now  to  licfTistd  ko«»ns  or  private  aay- 
lums,  which  often  present  many  advantages.  They  are' 
uader  the  persoiial  control  and  management  of  a  pro- 
prietor or  superintendent,  ajid  are  not  hampered  by 
the  general  regulations  pertaining  to  the  larger  establibh- 
ments.  Naturally  more  liberty  can  be  allowed  to  the 
patient,  and  greater  facility  for  the  visits  of  friends. 
The  arrangements  are  often  similar  to  those  of  a 
private  family,  and  afford  a  greater  degree  of  privacy, 
together  with  the  necessary  safeguards  of  the  lai^er 
establishments.  The  license  for  these  establishment,'!  is 
granted  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  within  the  immediate'   , 
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jurisdiction,  viz.  for  the  metropolis  and  within  a  radius 
of  seven  miles ;  in  the  provinces  by  the  county  or 
borough  justices  at  quarter  sessions.  The  holder  of 
the  licence  must  reside  on  the  premises  licensed,  and 
the  resident  physician  or  medical  attendant  must  be 
approved  by  the  Commissioners.  Licences  are  fre- 
quently held  by  members  of  the  medical  profession ; 
but  they  may  be  held  by  ordinary  persons,  or  by  ladies 
for  the  reception  of  female  limatics.  The  most  stringent 
inquiry  is  instituted  as  to  the  personal  fitness  of  the 
applicant  for  such  a  post^  his  or  her  social  condition, 
and  by  whom  pecuniary  emolument  will  be  derived  ; 
particulars  must  be  given  as  to  payments,  etc.;  in- 
quiry is  also  made  as  to  the  structural  adaptation  of  the 
establishment  to  be  licensed.  In  the  case  of  a  medical 
applicant,  he  must  state  full  particulars  concerning  his 
general  and  professional  education,  his  degree,  where 
and  in  what  manner  he  has  acquired  his  experience  in 
lunacy ;  he  must  produce  satisfactory  testimonials  as 
to  his  medical  skill  and  his  personal  fitness  to  be 
entrusted  with  the  care  of  the  insane  ;  he  must  be  pos- 
sessed of  adequate  pecuniary  means,  besides  other 
matters.  The  licence  is  usually  granted  "for  such 
j)eriod  not  exceeding  thirteen  calendar  months  as  to 
the  Commissioners  may  seem  fit;*'  but  I  may  say 
that  the  Commissioners  have  determined  not  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  licensed  houses  within  the  metro- 
politan  area  except  under  exceptional  circumstances. 

In  boroughs,  the  consent  of  the  recorder,  in  writing, 
is  also  required  ;  and  the  applicant  forwards  his  appli- 
cation to  the  clerk  of  the  peace,  as  also  to  the  Com- 
missioners, who  must  first  inspect  the  premises,  and 
report  to  the  justices  before  the  latter  can  entei'tain 
the  proposal,  which  is  almost  invariably  decided  in 
accordance  with  their  recommendation.  A  copy  of 
the  licence,  when  granted,  must  be  forwarded  to  the 
Commissioiiei*s.    Licensed  houses  having  a  hundred  or 
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more  patients,  Hre  compelled  to  have  a  resitlent. 
medical  superintendent;  those  with  nnder  a  hundred 
and  over  fifty  must  be  visited  daily  by  a  medical  atten- 
dant ;  where  there  are  less  than  fifty,  twice  a  week. 

We  now  come  to  regiitffred,  fwspiiak.  In  1815 
there  were  nine  such  institutions  in  existence, 
(18S4)  there  ai-e  sixteen,  Eegiatered  hospitals  for 
the  reception  of  lunatic  patients  differ  little  in  their 
constitution  and  management  from  ordinary  hospitals. 
They  are  generally  under  the  control  of  a  committee, 
consisting  of  elected  and  es^oficio  members,  and  are 
supported  by  endowment  or  by  annual  contribution. 
Copies  of  the  regulations  concerning  their  management 
must  be  approved  by  the  Secretaiy  of  State  and  sent, 
to  the  Lunacy  Commissioners.  For  the  most  part 
they  have  the  same  relation  to  the  lunacy  laws  oa 
licensed  houses.  Every  hospital  must  be  registei'ed, 
and  is  required  to  have  a  resident  physician,  surgeon, 
or  apothecary,  as  the  superintendent  and  medical 
supervisor.  So  far  as  the  social  class  of  the  patients 
is  concerned,  speaking  generally,  these  institutions 
occupy  a  position  midway  between  the  ordinary  pri- 
vate asylums  and  the  county  asylums  for  paupers  (to 
which  we  shall  come  presently).  The  Commissioners 
in  Lunacy  strongly  recommend  the  extension  of  hos- 
pital accommodation  for  the  insane  poor,  who,  although 
not  paupers,  are  unable,  nevertheless,  to  afford  the 
aspense  incurred  in  a  private  asylum.  Their  recom- 
mendation is  also  to  be  supported  from  the  fact  that 
there  are  a  large  number  of  mild  and  curable  cases 
occurring  nowadays  among  a  class  such  as  governesses 
and  clerks,  either  without  resources  or  whose  resources 
are  too  alight  to  bear  the  cost  of  a  serious  illness.  To 
such  it  would  be  a  social  indignity  to  be  relegated 
to  a  pauper  asylum,  but  they  are  able  and  willing 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  benefit  afibrded  by  the 
*  See  Appendix. 
Gc— U 
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treatment  in  a  hoapital.     Formerly  there   were  to* 
few  of  these  refuges  of  a  charitable  nature   for  tbd 

In  connection  with  these  inatitntiona  an  interesting 
qiie-ation  arose  a  few  years  ago,  as  to  whether  persona 
not  beitii;  actually  insane,  but  conscious  of  a  loss  of  selfJ 
conti-ol  (owing  to  alcohol  or  other  causes),  or  liable  ttf 
fits  of  recurrent  insanity,  could  be  received  into  them' 
as  voluntary  boarders.  The  Gommissioners  laid  tha 
case  before  counsel,  and  the  opinion  given  was  "  tfaat- 
there  appears  to  be  nothing  in  the  statutes  to  prevent 
the  admission  of  the  persons  refeiTed  to  as  voluntary 
boarders  into  registered  hospitals,  and  that  there  would 
apparently  be  no  difficulty  in  enforcing  legally  th» 
stipuiatiouB  and  conditions  of  any  agreement  by  bond 
or  otherwise  for  their  residence  therein."  A  provision 
somewhat  analogous  to  the  foregoing  is  made  (and  J 
applies  both  to  hospitals  and  licensed  and  unlicensed 
housea)  by  the  sixth  section  of  the  Act  16  &  17i 
Vict.,  c.  96,  as  follows  :  "  That  it  shall  be  kwful  for 
the  proprietor  or  superintendent  of  any  licensed  hoiiae^' 
with  the  previous  assent  in  writing  of  two  of  the  Com* 
missioners,  to  entertain  and  keep  in  such  house,  as  a 
boarder,  any  person  who  may  have  been  discharged  as 
a  patient  from  such  house,  for  such  time  after  Buch 
discharge  as  he  may  desire  to  remain,  not  exceeding 
the  time  specified  in  such  assent."  No  fresh  orders  oi< 
certificates  are  required  in  these  cases.  A  personal* 
e:caminatioD  by  the  Commissioners  is  necessary,  how- 
ever, in  order  that  they  may  be  assured  that  it  ia  by 
the  desire  of  the  patient  that  he  so  remains.  A  Mend' 
or  relation  of  the  patient  may  also  be  allowed  to  re- 
main as  his  companion  during  the  time  specified  by 
the  CoTOmissioners,  which  they  have  the  power  to 
terminate  when  it  shall  seem  fit  to  them. 

Legal  opinion  lias  been  taken  to  the  effect  that 
Bitch  persons  are  themselves  capable  of  contracting  to 
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observe   the   regulations  of  the  liouse  or  lioapital  in 
which.  tLej  desire  to  remain. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  Higniiig  of  viediad  oeriijicatet 
in  connection  with  the  reception  of  piivate  lunatics 
into  hospitals  and  licensed  houses,  and  I  sliall  have 
occasion  to  refer  to  them  again  when  treating  of 
pauper  lunatics  :  although  certificates  of  this  class  arft 
not  of  the  voluminous  nature  requii'ed  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor  in  case  of  inquiaition  in  lunacy,  cei'tain 
forms  are  laid  down  with  regard  to  them  wiiich  are  of 
the  last  importance  both  to  medical  men  and  to  all 
conceniud.  In  the  case  of  private  lunatics  we  have 
seen  that  two  certificates  were  reqnii-ed.  These  must 
be  signed  by  properly  qualified  medical  men  (one  being 
a  registered  physician,  surgeon,  or  apothecary)  "  duly 
authorised  or  licensed  to  practise  as  such,  by  or  as  x 
member  of  some  college,  university,  company,  or  insti- 
tution le^^y  establi^ed  and  qualified  to  grant  such 
authority  or  license  in  some  part  of  the  United  King- 
dom." They  must  have  no  connection  with  the  person 
to  whose  care  the  lunatic  is  to  be  transmitted  ;  they 
must  not  be  in  pavtnei'ship  one  with  another,  nor 
may  they  be  lelated  to  the  person  who  signs  tha 
order.  I  must  strongly  insist  upon  the  gravity  of 
this  important  subject,  and  warn  my  fellow-prao 
titioners  that  the  law  is  most  stringent  in  respeot 
to  the  regulations  it  has  laid  down.  The  Christian 
and  aumamea  of  the  patient  must  be  written  in  full, 
together  with  the  pro]>er  address  and  occupation,  if  any. 
The  fertilioate  must  state  the  facts  observed  by  the 
doctor,  and  those  communicated  by  others,  from  which 
the  conclusion  of  insanity  has  been  deduued.  Tlie  cer- 
tificate is  valid  far  seven  clear  days  only,  and  if  the 
patient  be  not  removed  lo  the  asylum  before  the 
expiry  of  that  date,  fi-esh  certificates  (unless  the  old 
ones  can  be  re-dated  with  propriety)  are  required.  No 
patit-nt    ciin    be    recelv'ed   into    an    iisjluiii    u|)oii   tlie  ■ 
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strength  only  of  facts  communicated  by  others  to  tb», 
medical  man.  who  signed  the  certificate.  A  separate' 
examination  is  necessary.  la  exceptional  cases,  Iio<p-  • 
ever,  where  a  statement  accompanying  the  order  ibr 
admiEnion  lb  sent,  describing  circumstances  whicft  \ 
render  it  impoasible  for  two  certificates  to  be  procaredj 
(as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  a  dangerous  lunation 
the  patient  may  be  sometimes  admitted  on  one  oer^l 
£cate,  but  within  three  clear  days  two  other  su^l 
certificates  must  be  dnly  furnished  fulfilling  ihe  pr« 
ceding  conditions,  or  those  conniving  at  the  dcrtentio^^ 
of  the  patient  are  "  guilty  of  misdemeanour." 

3o  particular  are  the  Commissioners,  to  whom  thei»j 
certificates  are  sent,  that  they  ordered  the  liberation 
of  one  patient  on  the  ground  that  the  certificate  wafl 
invalid,  because  it  did  not  contain  the  number  CH 
the  house  in  which  he  had  lived ;  again,  in  anothan 
case,  because  the  medical  men  signed  certificates,  notJ 
from  what  they  observed  on  any  particular  day,  bui  ' 
from  what  was  known  to  them  in  consequence  of 
having  attended  the  patient  during  a  considerable 
period  of  time  ;  and  yet  in  another,  when  it  was  found 
that  the  medical  man  had  signed  a  certificate  six  weeka  > 
prior  to  the  admission  of  the  patient,  the  Commw-  ^ 
sionera  wrote  to  the  proprietor  that  they  considered . 
his  negligence  "  a  most  grave  ofience." 

Medical  men  may  be  fined  .£20  for  signing  ceiv 
tificates  without  due  observance  of  the  r^ulation%  0 
if  falsity  be  suspected,  they  may  be  indicted  for  mil 
demeanour.  They  are  also  liable  to  action  on  the  paRJ 
of  the  patient  himself,  and  in  a  case  of  which  I  havii 
the    particulars    before    me,    £150     damj^es     wen 

recovered,  the  charge  being  that  Dr. "  had  negi 

ligently  and  culpably  failed  duly  to  enquire  into  th^ 
truth  of  the  facta." 

In  connection   with  these   facts   it   nhould  not  ba 
fofgotten  that  a  power  is  given  to  the  medical  ma^ 
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which  no  other  functionary  in  the  land  posaessea, 
namely,  the  deprivation  of  a  suhject,  not  merely 
of  hia  libeity,  but  of  hia  civil,  social,  financial,  po- 
litical, and  even  of  bis  domestic  rights. 

Copies  of  the  certiiicates  have  to  be  sent  to  the 
Commissioners  in  Lunacy,  and  must  be  inspected  by 
the  visiting  commissioners  when  they  go  their  rounds; 
theoretically  they  have  no  legal  value  until  they  ha,ye 
been  thus  vis^d  by  the  authorities.  The  following, 
however,  is  important ;  "  If,  after  the  reception  of  any 
lunatic,  it  appears  that  the  order  or  medical  certificate, 
or  (if  more  than  one)  both  or  either  of  the  medical 
certificates  upon  which  he  was  received  is  or  are  in 
any  respect  incorrect  or  defective,  such  order  and 
medical  certificate,  ur  certificates,  may  be  amended  by 
the  person  signing  the  same,  at  any  time  within 
fourteen  days  next  after  the  reception  of  such  lunatic; 
provided,  nevertheless,  that  no  such  amendment  shall 
have  any  force  or  effect  unless  the  same  shall  receive 
the  sanction  of  one  or  more  of  the  commissioners."  I 
strongly  recommend  medical  men,  in  aU  important 
cases,  to  keep  a  copy  of  the  cei-tidcates  they  issue,  aa 
circumstances  may  arise  rendering  it  desirable  for 
them  to  have  at  hand  some  particulars  concerning  the. 
facts  and  reasons  which  guided  tbera  at  the  time  in 
certifying  the  insanity. 

The  Commissioners  point  out  that  "  few  of  our 
duties  i-equire  more  vigilance  than  that  of  satisfying 
ourselves,  iu  all  doubtful  cases,  as  to  the  validi^  of 
the  orders  and  certificates  on  which  patients  are 
admitted  into  asylums,  or  become  subject  to  detention 
in  any  place."  Complaints  of  the  negligence  of 
medical  men,  and  their  disregard  of  the  marginal 
directions,  are  frequent.  "The  object  of  all  these 
precautions,"  aay  the  Oommisaionei'S,  "is  to  provide 
that  no  one  ■"bull  be  deprived  of  his  tiberty  as  a  person 
of  unsound  mind,  except  upon  specific  grounds  existing 
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at  the  exact  time  when  it  is  proposed    to  place  huk' 
under  rcBtraint."  T 

Apart  froni  the  purely  legal  restrictiona  in  ccM 
nection  with  medical  certiticatea,  there  are  one  or  t«fl 
general  Riftttera  to  which  1  may  tis  well  refer.  V 

It  18  inciinibent  upon  a  medical  man,  in  signiag'fl 
certificate,  to  consider  not  only  the  question  of  iM 
insanity,  but  whether  the  patient  is,  or  is  not,  a  fi] 
subject  to  be  detained  untler  restraint,  and  wba^ 
benefit  he  is  likely  to  derive  from  tbe  peculiar  form  ofl 
treatment  it  is  proposed  to  subject  him  to.  It  itt] 
practically  impossible  to  lay  down  any  general  rnlei  j 
for  guidance  in  this  difficult  matter,  as  almost  eveiyJ 
ciifie  presents  some  individual  peculiarity  ;  tbe  mediciu 
practitioner  must  be  guided  by  Lis  own  experieocH 
and  tact.  Perhaps  the  form  of  insanity  offering  thfl 
most  obstacles  to  due  certification  is  that  of  dellM 
sional  insanity.  "  Mailmen,"  says  Dr.  Blandfonl|l 
"hare  an  unpleasant  way  of  revealing  family  secret^ 
and  it  is  convenient  to  call  all  each  revelatioiisJ 
delasions.  Here  jou  roust,  if  possible,  derive  inforn»f  | 
tion  from  others  who  are  not  primarily  concerned,  dA 
servants,  medical  men,  acquaintances,  and  the  HkeL  i 
But  for  them  I  should  certainly  have  been  disposed  tft  I 
accept  as  delusions  some  of  the  facts  that  have  beeii  \ 
told  me  by  patients,  and  even  now  I  am  in  doobt-* 
abont  some,  never  having  been  able  to  arrive  at  the  I 
truth."  Undoubtedly  this  is  good  advice,  but  tha 
medical  man  must  be  sure  to  give  his  own  reasons  alaO' 
for  coming  to  hia  conclusion.  What  ia  wanted  is 
logical  and  consistent  primd/acie  proof  of  the  patimt% 
fitness  to  be  placed  under  restraint.  Hearsay  evidence 
should  not  be  entered  without  its  being  stated  to  bo  | 
such,  nor  should  any  statement  be  made  which  (»,&not 
be  verified  upon  oath  in  a  court  of  justice.  Tha  j 
doctor  who  signs  the  certificate  should  always  bear  ' 
in  mind  the  responsibility  he  incurs. 
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Perhaps  one  of  the  most  difficult  mattere  in  con- 
nection with  the  signing  of  certificates,  has  proved 
to  be  the  placing  under  restraint  of  persons  sufier- 
ing  from  the  delirioua  loss  of  control  resulting  from 
the  misuse  of  alcohol.  The  late  Baron  Bramwell, 
in  a.  case  brought  before  him  at  the  Surrey  summer 
assizes  in  1862,  in  which  an  action  for  trespass 
was  brought  against  a  medical  man  for  placing  the 
piftiotiff,  who  was  suffering  from  delirium,  tremerM, 
tinder  restraint,  held  that  "  at  common  law  and 
apart  from  the  lunacj  statutes,  a  medical  man  may 
justiiy  measures  necessary  to  restrain  a  dangerous 
lunatic,  and  that  if  he  be  called  in  to  attend  a  person 
suffering  under  delirium  tremens,  he  may  justify  such 
measures  as  are  reasonably  necessary,  either  to  cure 
the  person  so  suffering,  or  to  restrain  him  from  doing 
mischief  so  long  as  the  fit  lasts,  or  is  likely  to 
return."  In  the  case  of  a  widow  in  1863,  with  whom 
restraint  had  been  used  for  what  the  medical  men  held 
to  be  delirium  tremens,  but  which  she  denied,  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  remarked  in  his  summing  up, 
"  that  there  had,  no  doubt,  been  some  restraint  upon 
natural  personal  liberty,  but  was  it  not  necessary ) 
Let  the  jury  put  themselves  in  the  position  of  these 
gentlemen,  or  of  the  friends  and  relatives  of  this 
person  (the  plaintiff),  and  let  them  ask  whether,  even 
supposing  that  the  defendants  were  responsihle  for  all 
that  had  been  done  to  prevent  her  from  getting  out 
into  the  streets  or  throwing  herself  out  of  the  window, 
the  jury  would  not  consider  that  these  gentlemen,  so 
far  from  being  proper  subjects  of  condemnation  and  of 
censure,  were  not  rather  lit  objects  of  gratitude  and 
regard."  The  Lord  Chief  Justiee  further  deprecated 
"exposing  medical  men  unjustly  to  vexatious  and 
harassing  actions." 

In  another  case,  however,  the  family  of  a  certain 
iiiilividaal,    not   a    pauper,    made    complaint  to    the 
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ivlieving  officer  of  bia  violent  conduct ;  this  officer 
caused  him  to  be  conveyed  to  tbe  hutatic  ward  of  the 
Litmbetb  workliouse  upon  a  single  medical  certificate 
to  the  effect  that  he  was  of  unsound  mind  aggrsrvatad 
by  drink,  nnd  wholly  unfit  to  be  at  large  ;  that  liii 
cunduet,  both  at  home  afi  welt  as  abroad,  was  out- 
rageous, and  that  he  was  continually  threatening  hii 
own  life  and  that  of  his  children."  In  a  few  days  this 
person  recovered  iirom  the  effects  of  his  iuteniperanae, 
and  subsequently  brought  an  action  against  the  reliev- 
ing officer.  Mr,  Jnstice  Byles,  in  Eununing  up  the 
cose,  credited  this  functionary  with  baying  "  acted  M 
he  believed  it  to  be  his  duty  to  do,  but  as  he  bad  not 
obtnined  the  certificates  required  by  the  statute,  ha 
was  legally  wrong,  and  a  verdict  must  go  against  him." 
The  jury  thereupon  found  for  £20  damages,  aad  their 
verilict  was  subsequently  confirmed  upon  appeal  bcii^ 
made.  In  this  CJise  we  have  an  illustration  of  both 
sides  of  the  question. 

Dr.  Clouston,  also,  in  his  recent  work,  ur^s  "  that 
in  cases  where  the  attack  is  likely  to  last  for  anj 
length  of  time,  patients  suffering  from  delirium  tremens 
Bhould,  in  the  oi-dinary  course,  be  sent  to  an  asylum. 
Of  registered  hospital,  as  these  institutions  possess  the 
requisite  facility  for  their  treatment,  such  as  coidd  not 
be  commanded  at  the  patient's  own  home  or  at  an 
ordinary  hospitaL'  In  this  I  entirely  concur,  and  I 
caimot  but  think  that  if  the  treatment,  wliich  ic 
Available,  and  which  is  by  no  means  a  heavy  expeim 
in  these  temporary  cases,  were  sought  oi^ner  thaa  it 
is  at  present,  much  brutality  and  crime  might  be  pre- 
vented. Then)  is  no  sight  more  salutary  to  those  who 
are  the  slaves  of  smue  noxious  habit,  than  to  be  throwa 
fur  a  short  tioM  among  the  surroundings  of  disease 
and  loatlisomeness  which  are  its  worst  resulta,  wh«rB 
they  have  ample  time  both  for  observation  and  refieo- 
tiou.     Thou^  a  penuauent  i^-estahlishroi  '    '"^^ 
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petTTsrted  will  ahouid  be  impossible,  an  influence  may 
be  awakened  which  will  go  iar  to  counteract  the 
baneful  tendency  for  the  future,  and  will,  at  any  rate, 
avert  evil  consequences  at  the  time  of  the  attack. 

A  great  deal  lias  doubtless  been  done  for  the 
treatment  of  those  who  develop  the  mania  of  alcohol, 
by  the  eatabliahment  of  the  licensed  "  retreats "  for 
habitual  drunkards;  and  the  state  having  recognised 
the  divergence  of  this  subject  from  the  subject  of 
insHnity,  has  provided,  by  the  ninth  section  of  the 
habitual  drunkards  Act  of  1879,  that  "no  licence 
eliaU  be  given  to  any  jjereoo  (for  one  of  these 
'  retreats ')  who  is  licensed  to  keep  a  house  for  the 
reception  of  lunatics." 

T?he  above  remarks  will  also  suggest  the  conree 
often  to  be  pursued  in  the  case  of  lunatics  who  may 
be  dangerous  to  themselves  or  others,  from  other 
causes  tlian  alcohol. 

Finally,  in  reference  to  the  subject  of  certificates, 
I  would  recommend  those  who  have  to  certify,  to  avoid 
the  use  of  all  vague  terms  such  as  "  excitement," 
"bad  temper,"  "emotional,"  and  the  like;  and,  if 
possible,  in  obtaining  these  particulai's  to  abstain 
from  all  strategy  and  underhand  procedure,  as  the 
discovery  of  such  may  have  a  most  injurious  effect 
upon  the  course  of  the  patient's  illnesB.  It  is  better 
to  be  straightforward  and  ojjen,  as  it  will  tlien 
Vie  found  much  easier  to  obtain  the  jiatient's  con- 
fidence, and  this  having  been  obtained,  there  will  be 
little  further  difficulty  in  discovering  the  suspected 
hallucination  or  delusion.  This  is  but  the  illustration 
of  a  general  principle  to  be  adopted  in  the  treatmeot 
of  the  insana 

There  are  a  vast  number  of  regulations  of  the  Com- 
missioners in  reference  to  circumstances  which  may 
arise  in  eonnectioa  with  the  restraint  of  lunatics,  to 
the  most  important  of  which  it  will  be  better  that  Jl 
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should  refer,  after  having  treated  of  pauper  lunatics 
and  CMunty  asylums,  as  many  of  their  proviaiona 
apply  equally  to  these  as  to  the  other  classes  I  have 
already  described.  I  may  here,  however,  refer  to  the 
system  of  vigitalion  adopted  witii  regard  to  registered 
hospitals  and  licensed  houses. 

All  registered  hospitals,  wherever  situated,  and  all 
licensed  houses  "within  the  immediate  jurisdiction," 
are  placed  under  the  supervision  of  the  Comroissionera 
in  Lunacy  ;  while  licensed  houses  heyond  the  immediate 
jurisdiction  are  under  the  supervision  of  fisitiiis 
j  usticeB,  though  also  of  the  Commissioners  in  Iiimacy. 

Every  hospital  must  be  visited  by  two  of  the  Com- 
missioners, one  being  a.  barrister  and  the  other  a  doctor, 
twice  a  year,  without  notice  being  given ;  if  the  licensed 
house  be  within  the  immediate  jurisdiction,  four  ticuea 
a  year,  except  a  special  representation  be  made  to  the 
Lord  Chancellor  by  the  Commissioners,  when  the  Xiord 
Chancellor  may  direct  that  "  any  house  licensed  by 
them,  and  not  receiving  pauper  patients,  shall  be 
visited  twice  only  in  the  year,"  The  duties  of  the 
CommisaioBers  with  regard  to  such  visits  are  strictly 
laid  down.  It  is  incumbent  upon  them  "  to  inspect 
the  whole  of  the  premises,  to  see  every  patient,  to  as- 
certain whether  any  patient  is  under  restraint,  and  if 
so,  why  ;  to  inspect  the  orders  of  admission  and  medi- 
cal certificates,  and  in  certain  cases  the  license  as  well 
as  the  books  required  to  be  kept  and  other  documeatSL 
They  are  also  to  enquire  as  to  Divine  service,  tha 
occupations  or  amusements  of  the  patients ;  the  system 
of  treatment  and  other  matters ;  and  to  enter  the 
result  of  their  inspection  and  enquiries  in  the  visitors' 
book,  and  any  remark  they  may  think  fit  to  make  ia 
the  patients'  book."  Copies  of  such  entries  by  the 
visiting  commissionere  must  be  forwarded  to  the  Com- 
missioners within  three  days  of  the  visit  by  the  medi- 
cal superintendent,  upon  whom  falls   the  obligation. 
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of  affording  the  commissioners  every  facility  i 
pursuit  of  their  enquiry.  The  visiting  o 
also  themselves  report  \a  the  Commissioners  on  the 
subject  of  their  visits,  and  such  reports  are  pre- 
served by  the  secretary.  They  have  the  option  of 
paying  such  visits  not  only  according  to  the  prescribed 
intervals  of  time,  but  at  such  hour  of  the  day  or  night 
as  they  think  fit,  in  fact,  at  any  time. 

With  regard  to  licenaed  houses  beyond  the  metro- 
politan jurisdiction,  it  is  provided  "that  visitors  shall 
be  appointed  in  any  county  or  borongh  at  the  Michael- 
mas quarter  sessions  in  every  year  {but  in  boroughs 
with  the  consent  of  the  recorder),  consisting  of  three 
or  more  justices,  who  are  to  act  gratuitously,  and  one 
(or  more)  physician,  surgeon,  or  apothecary,  who  is  to 
be  remunerated  .  .  .  but  no  person  interested 
in  a  licenaed  house  can  act  a.'^  visitor,  clerk,  or  as- 
sistant clerk."  The  provisions  laid  down  with  regard 
to  their  visits  are  similar  to  those  in  respect  of  the 
visiting  commissioners.  Two  at  least  of  the  visitors 
(one  being  a  physician.  Burgeon,  or  apothecary),  are  to 
visit  each  licensed  house  within  their  jurisdiction  four 
times  a  year  at  least,  and  at  such  other  times  aa  the 
justices  may  direct ;  and,  in  addition,  each  house  may 
be  visited  at  any  time.  The  visitB  are  paid  without 
previous  notice,  and  care  is  taken  that  no  proprietor 
has  fore-knowledge  of  the  visit  intended  to  be  paid  to 

In  addition  to  the  visitation  by  the  visiting 
justices,  "  every  licenaed  house  not  within  the  imme- 
diate jurisdiction  of  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy,  is 
to  be  visited  without  previous  notice  by  two  at  least 
of  the  Commissioners  (one  being  a  physician  or  Bor- 
geon,  the  other  a  bairiater),  twice  at  least  in  every 

The  objects  of  all  mich  visits  are  thus  stated  in 
report   issued  by  the    Commissionera   in    1847,    "1 
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ascertain  that  the  patient  is  Axt\j  confined,  that  he  baa 
medical  aid,  tit  attendance,  and  proper  comforts  during 
his  confinement,  that  he  ia  provided  with  emplonnent 
aad  amusement  ;  that  his  food  is  good,  and  bis 
place  of  residence  healthy,  clean,  weU  ventilated,  imd 
in  good  order;  that  he  himself  is  not  ill-treated.  De- 
lected, or  improperly  restrained  ;  and  finally,  that  he 
is  liberated  when  fit  for  liberation."  And  thus  with 
regard  to  the  r^lts ;  "  without  adverting  to  the  mauy 
cases  where  persons  have  be«n  restored  to  the  world 
by  means  of  such  intervention,  important  benefits  and 
comforts  of  various  sorts  have  been  obtained  for  insane 
}>atienta  by  the  present  ^stem  of  inspection  and 
supervision.  The  dwellings  for  the  insane  are  no 
longer  the  gloomy  prisons  in  which  they  were  formerly 
confined ;  cleanliness,  warmth,  and  ventilation  are  in- 
(iisted  upon;  better  diet,  clothing,  and  bedding  have 
been  provided  ;  personal  restraint  is  diminished,  and 
even  when  still  employed,  its  severity  is  greatly  miti- 
gated, and  its  application  Strictly  watched  ;  the  health 
and  mental  condition  of  the  lunatic  are  more  carefully- 
considered  ;  occupation  and  aniuseraent  are  more  gene-  \ 
rally  afibrded  to  him,  and  in  all  respects  better  treatment 
ia  secured,  whilst  an  opportunity  is  periodically  given 
to  him  of  rejiresenting  any  hai-dship  to  which  he  may 
have  been  subjected,  an  advantage  which,  as  is  foni^ 
by  experience,  many  patients  fully  appreciate."  AH 
this  is  undoubtedly  tnae,  and  I  look  upon  many  of 
these  advantages  as  the  gratifying  result  of  an  in- 
creased knowledge  of  mental  disease,  by  means  of 
which  the  mind  of  the  lunatic  has  been  carefully  ex- 
plored, and  everything  turned  to  account  which  is  not 
drawn  within  the  noxious  influence  of  local  pervei^ 
aion.  I  use  the  word  local  advisedly,  being  of  opinion 
that  there  are  comparatively  few  cases  of  lunacy  in 
which,  during  a  considerable  period  of  the  attack,  the 
mind  does  not  retain,  with  judicious  treatment,  many 
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mfludnces  applicable  to  the  ordinary  plic 
normal  life. 

Provision  is  also  made  that  letters  addressed  b; 
lunatics  to  the  Commissioners  should  be  forwarded 
unopened,  and  that  facility  should  be  allowed  them 
for  being  visited  by  their  friends ;  friends  are  also 
enabled  to  obtain  particulars  concerning  those  con- 
fined, or  supposed  to  have  been  confined  as  lunatics^ 
upon  application  to  the  Commissioners.  Letters,  if 
not  sent  as  addressed,  must  be  kept,  after  being 
initialed,  for  the  authorities  to  see. 

Of  tlie  books  directed  to  be  kept  in  asj'Iums,  the 
most  important  is  the  medical  case  book.  In  this  a 
statement  is  to  be  entered,  immediately  upon  entrance, 
of  the  name,  age,  sex,  and  previous  occupation  of  the 
patient,  whether  married  or  single,  his  or  her  extemalL 
appearance,  habit  of  body,  temperament^  appearance 
of  eyes,  expression  of  countenance,  previous  habits, 
any  peculiarity  in  the  fonn  of  the  head,  and  a  large 
number  of  medical  particulars  with  regard  to  physical 
condition,  a  description  of  tlie  phenomena  of  the 
mentiil  disorder,  changes  in  teiuperamont  or  disposi- 
tion, etc  etc  During  the  first  month  after  admission, 
entries  in  this  book  must  be  made  at  least  once  in 
every  week,  oftener  where  the  nature  of  the  case  le- 
quires  it ;  after  this,  once  a  month,  and  in  chronic 
cases,  once  in  three  montlis.  A  record  of  the  treat- 
ment adopted  is  also  to  be  subjoined. 

I  now  come  to  the  subject  of  pauper  lunatics, 
who  form  by  far  the  most  numerous  class ;  though 
the  regulations  concerning  them  and  the  institu 
tions  in  which  they  ara  confined  can  be  embodied 
in  more  succinct  form  than  the  foregoing.  I  cannot 
do  better  than  quote  the  following  passage,  which 
will  give  a  clear  idea  as  to  their  position  in  the 
country.  Pauper  lunatics,  whether  they  are  pnupera 
in  respect  of  destitution  existing  independent  of  thai 
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lunacy,  or  in  consequence  of  it,  "  must  be  i^lieved 
by  the  guardians,  or  other  local  aiithoritiea  who 
Kce  chargt^d  with  the  administration  of  relief  to  the 
poor  ;  but  the  relief,  on  the  other  hand,  must  be 
afforded  in  the  particular  manner  which  is  pointed  out 
or  prescribed  by  the  law  as  adapted  to  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  their  unfortunate  condition.  When- 
ever it  is  requisite  or  proper  to  do  so  for  the  purpose 
of  care  or  treatment,  they  ought  to  be  sent  to  the 
county  or  borough  asylum,  or,  in  default  of  such  ac- 
commodation, to  some  regigtered  hospital  or  licensed 
liDUKe ;  but  where  it  is  not  necessary  to  adopt  that 
course,  they  may  either  be  kept  in  the  workhouse  or 
be  lodged  with  relati\'es  or  friends,  or  be  boarded  out, 
or  otlierwise  maintained  as  may  be  deemed  most  suit- 
able  ....  tliUH,  in  respect  of  their  lunacy, 
pauper  lunatics  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Commissioners  in  Lunacy,  whilst  in  respect  of  their 
jiauptinsni  they  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
XiOCtU  Governmeut  Board." 

The  county  and  borough  ofi/lumt  in  which  the 
numerous  class  of  pauper  lunatics  are  for  the  most 
part  confined,  are  comparatively  a  rectsnt  creatJcm, 
Anterior  to  1808,  the  only  enactments  affecting' 
pauper  lunatics  were  the  provisions  of  vagrant  act^ 
'*  authorising  the  detention  of  dangerous  maniacs  in 
chains  if  necessary,  rather  with  a  view  to  the  pwo- 
tectiou  of  the  pubhc  than  for  their  own  beu^it.'* 
Tlien  successive  ]«§;islation  left  it  to  the  option 
of  the  justices  as  to  wheth«'  they  should  provide 
asylums  or  not,  and  it  was  not  till  1845  that  stipn- 
latinn  was  made,  "  rendering  it  incumbent  upon  the 
justdoes  of  every  county  or  borough,  not  already 
provided  with  an  asylum,  to  obtain  one  either  sepa- 
rately or  jointly  with  other  counties  or  boroogW" 
From  the  seventh  annual  report  of  ihe  Commi^oners 
it)  Lunacy  issued  in  1853,  it  appeared  "that  in  1853 
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there  were  atill  several  countiea  unprovided  witli 
asyiiims,  and  that  there  ■were  only  four  boroughs 
which  separately  possessed  ona"  At  the  present 
time,  however,  the  expenditure  of  these  institutions  is 
defrayed  out  of  the  county  rates  to  be  raised  for  the 
purpose  in  the  case  of  counties  ;  and  in  the  ca.se  of 
boroughs,  either  out  of  the  borough  rates  or  out  of  the 
borough  funds,  as  the  council  of  each  borough  may 
determine.  Two  or  more  aeyluma  may  be  provided 
for  any  county  or  borough  where  necessary,  and  a 
separate  committee  of  visitors  appointed  for  each 
asylum.  The  asylums  are  ostensibly  provided  by 
each  county  or  borough  "  for  the  pauper  lunatics 
thweof,"  the  word  lunatic  bearing  the  old  interpreta- 
tion of  "every  pereon  of  unsound  mind,  and  every 
person  being  au  idiot."  The  justices  have  the  power 
to  appoint  committees  of  visitors  to  manage  tlie 
asylums  tJius  provided.  "  Such  visitors  may  enter 
into  tempoi*ary  contracts  for  sending  pauper  lunatics 
into  the  asylums  of  other  counties  or  boroughs,  or  into 
registered  hospitals  or  licensed  houses,  as  well  as  for 
i-eceiving  pauper  and  other  lunatics  of  other  counties 
or  boroughs  into  their  own  asylums,  when  there  is 
accommodation  to  spare."  I  may  say  here,  however, 
that  the  flux  generally  lies  the  other  way :  large 
numbers  of  patients  who  have  passed  a  considerable 
time  in  licensed  houses  and  hospitals,  having  to  be 
discharged  when  their  slender  resources  are  ex- 
hausted, or  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  o£ 
such  institutions,  to  make  way  for  those  cases  in 
which  there  is  greater  prospect  of  cure.  These  and 
similar  cases  find  their  way  at  last  into  county 
asylums.  Yet  in  many  other  cases,  especially 
those  in  which  any  imdue  social  exaltation  or 
pride,  or  vanity,  bear  a  part  in  the  symptoms  (and 
such  cases  are  by  no  means  few  in  number),  there  are 
doubtless  many  who  reap  a  benefit  fi'um  the  change  of 


[fldingB,  and  recoi'er,  their  reRovery  being,  no 
doubt,  partly  due  to  the  wholesome  change. 

With  regard  to  the  management  of  such  inatitu- 
tiona,  "  the  committee  of  visitoni  are  to  make  general 
rules  for  the  government  of  the  asylum,  with  Uia 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State ;  and  subject  to 
such  general  mles  they  may  from  time  to  time  make 
orders  and  regulations  for  the  management  and  con- 
duct of  the  asylum,  setting  forth  the  number  and 
description  of  officers  and  servants  to  be  kept,  their 
duties  and  salaries ;  the  diet  of  the  patients ;  the  re- 
servation of  beds  for  ceitain  cases  ;  and  the  exclusion 
of  persons  afflicted  with  any  contagious  or  infections 
disease,  or  coming  from  a  district  where  any  such. 
distaise  prevails."  There  must  be  a  chaplain  in  priest's 
orders  licensed  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  a  resident 
medical  officer  who  is  in  the  majority  of  cases  the 
superintendent  of  the  asylum,  together  with  a  clerk 
and  treasurer,  anil  many  other  officers.  Provision  is 
made  for  patients  belonging  to  a  religions  persuasion 
differing  from  that  of  the  Established  Church,  'who 
may  be  visited  by  miniatera  of  their  own  denomina- 
tion. Strict  regulations  are  made  about  the  accounts, 
which  have  to  be  submitted  to  the  committee  of 
visitors,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  Lunacy  Com- 
missioners. Annual  lists  of  all  pauper  lunatics  through- 
out the  country  have  to  be  made  out  at  the  beginning 
of  each  year,  whiuh  lists,  prepared  by  the  clerks  to  the 
guardians  or  overseers  of  parishes,  must  be  forwarded 
to  the  committee  of  visitors,  to  the  justices  of  coun- 
ties and  boroughs,  to  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy,  and 
the  Local  Govenmient  Board.  These  asylums  are 
visited  by  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy  once  in  every 
year,  thus  it  will  beseeothattbe  most  elaborate  scrutiny- 
is  exercised  over  the  details  of  their  management 

With  regard  to  the  fnode  of  admiaaioii  to  sncU 
institutions,  we  have  already  p-sen  that  the  object  of 
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the  statutes  ia  to  secure  the  reception  into  stich 
asylums  of  all  those,  and  those  only,  who  are  fit  sub* 
jects  for  it«  treatment  "  On  becoming  aware  that 
any  pauper  resident  in  his  district  is,  or  ia  deemed  to 
be,  a  tunatio,  and  a  proper  person  to  be  sent  to  an 
asylum,  tlie  medical  officer  ia  to  give  written  notice 
thereof  within  three  days  to  the  relieving  officer ;  ot 
if  there  be  no  relieving  officer,  to  the  overseers." 
Again,  "  on  becoming  aware  that  any  pauper  resident 
in  liis  pariah  ia,  or  is  deemed  to  be,  a  lunatic,  the  re* 
lieving  officer  {irrespective  of  the  question  of  bis 
insanity)  is  required  to  give  notioe  to  some  justice  of 
the  county  or  borough,  who  is  thereupon  to  deal  with 
the  case,  unless  the  pauper  cannot  be  conveniently 
taken  before  a  justice,  in  which  case  he  may  he 
examined,  and  the  requisite  order  made  by  &a  offi- 
ciating clergyman  of  the  parish,  in  conjunction  with 
the  relieving  officer."  Where  there  are  no  relieving 
officers,  these  duties  are  discharged  by  the  overseers. 
The  justice,  upon  examination  of  the  alleged  paupev 
lunatic,  or  the  certificate  concerning  him,  or  being 
satisfied  that  he  ia  "  a  proi)er  person  to  be  taken  chargct 
of  and  detained  under  care  and  treatment,"  may 
make  an  order  for  his  reception  ;  and  if  certificatw 
are  given  jointly,  by  both  the  medical  officer 
called  in  by  the  justice,  and  the  medical  officer 
of  the  pariah  or  imion,  he  is  bound  by  the  statute 
without  alternative  to  make  such  an  order,  accom- 
panied with  certain  particulars,  and  "  directing  "  the 
superintendent  of  the  asylum  to  receive  the  pauper  as 
a  patient.  The  regulations  in  all  matters  concerning 
the  certificates  are  as  stringent  and  almost  identical 
with  those  to  which  I  have  referred  in  the  ease  of 
private  lunatics. 

There  are  some  other  important  regulations  of  the 
Commissioners,  applying  for  the  most  part  equally  to 

ses,  to  registered  hospitals,  and  to 
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asylums,  which  I  have  reserved  to  consider  in  this 
place.  In  the  matter  of  a  patient  suffering  ill-treatment 
at  the  hands  of  any  superintendent,  officer,  nurse, 
attendant,  servant,  or  other  person,  whether  this  bo 
owing  to  violence  or  neglect,  such  person  is  liable  to 
be  fined  X20,  or  be  indicted  for  misdemeanour.  Into 
this  subject  we  have  ah'eady  entered  to  a  certain 
extent  when  speaking  of  lunatics  under  the  imme- 
diate charge  of  their  friends.  Suffice  it  to  say  here, 
that  the  regulations  of  the  Commissioners  are  espe- 
cially directed  towards  a  prevention  of  the  above. 
One  of  their  regulations  is  to  the  effect  that  the  dis- 
missal of  any  nurse  or  attendant  for  misconduct  is 
to  be  reported,  together  with  the  cause  of  it,  within 
one  week.  The  object  of  this,  they  say,  "is  by 
means  of  a  central  register  available  for  general  refer- 
ence, to  prevent  improper  persons  from  being  em- 
ployed in  the  care  of  the  insane." 

If  any  lunatic  escape  from  the  asylum  or  hospital  in 
which  he  is  confined,  notice  is  to  be  given  to  the  Com- 
missioners within  three  days,  and  if  the  house  be 
licensed  by  justices,  to  the  visitors  also.  If  retaken 
within  fourteen  days  he  may  be  retained  under  the 
original  order  and  certificates,  but  not  otherwisa  If 
the  escape  occur  through  the  connivance  of  any  officer 
or  servant,  he  will  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  J620. 
Notice  must  also  be  given  of  the  recapture. 

On  the  recovery  of  any  lunatic,  if  he  be  confined 
in  a  licensed  house  or  registered  hospital,  "notice 
must  be  given  to  the  person  who  signed  the  order  of 
admission,  or  by  whom  the  last  payment  was  made  ; 
and  if  the  patient  be  not  removed  within  fourteen  days, 
notice  must  then  be  given  to  the  Commiasioners,  and 
in  the  case  of  a  house  licensed  by  justices,  to  the  visi- 
tors also.  Any  person  may  be  discharged  or  removed, 
whether  recovered  or  not,  by  the  order  in  writing  of 
the  person  who  signed  the  order  of  admission ;  .  .   •  • 
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but  if  the  lunatic  be  dangerous,  the  consent  of  the 
CommiBsi oners  or  visitors  must  be  obtained  for  hia 
discharge  or  remoYal,  though  he  may  be  transferred  to 
sonie  other  establishment,  under  the  control  of  an 
attendant."  In  the  case  of  a  pauper  lunatic  having 
recovered  in  a  county  asylum,  the  power  to  discharge 
him  rests  with  the  visitors  of  the  asylum,  any  three  of 
whom,  or  any  two  with  the  advice  of  the  medica! 
officer,  may  direct  such  discharge.  The  visitors  may 
notify  their  intention  to  the  overseers  of  the  pariah  in 
which  the  pauper  is  settled,  or  from  which  he  was 
sent,  or  to  the  relieving  officer,  in  which  case  they 
must  see  to  hia  removal  forthwith.  Provision  ia  also 
made  for  delivering  any  pauper  lunatic  to  his  rela- 
tives or  friends,  on  their  giving  an  undertaking  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  visitors,  "  that  he  shall  be  no 
longer  chargeable  to  any  union,  parish,  or  county,  and 
shall  be  prevented  from  doing  injury  to  himself  and 
others."  There  ia  also  a  charitable  fund  established  to 
meet  the  wants  of  such  persona  after  they  have  been 
discliarged,  and  until  they  are  able  to  resume  their 
ordinary  labour.  {See  Thirteenth  Eeport  of  the  Com- 
miasionera,  1859.) 

If  it  be  thought  that  temporary  ahgence  from  an 
asylum  would  be  desirable  in  reference  to  any  patient, 
thia  is  provided  for  by  the  statutes  in  the  case  of 
private  patients  by  allowing  them  to  "  go  to  a  speci- 
fied place  for  a  definite  length  of  time,  or  to  be  oat  on 
trial  for  a  specified  period."  In  the  case  of  pauper 
lunatica,  "any  two  of  the  visitors,  with  the  advice  in 
writing  of  the  medical  officer  of  the  asylum,  may  per- 
mit any  patient  to  be  absent  from  the  asylum  on  trial, 
for  such  period  as  he  may  think  fit,  making  an  allow- 
ance to  him,  the  amount  whereof  is  to  he  charged  and 
paid  as  if  he  were  in  the  asylum."  But  it  must  be 
remembered,  that  "if  any  superintendent,  officer,  or 
servant  permit  any  patient  to  be  at  large,  save  in  the 
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case  of  temporary  absence  duly  authorised,"  lie  w^ 
liable  to  a  penalty.  J 

Provision  is  also  made  for  the  t-ransfer  of  patienw 
from  one  asylum  or  hospit.-d  to  another ;  the  pn^MM^ 
must  originate  with  those  having  anthority  to  ordw 
the  dischoi^  of  the  patient,  and  the  consent  of  two  of  | 
the  Commissioners  must  be  obtained  ;  "  fresh  medicatl 
certificates  need  not  be  obtained,  but  copies  of  tlw  i 
original  order  and  certificates,  together  with  the  <B<dflK^ 
of  remoTol  and  consent,  must  be  given  to  the 
prietor  or  superintendent  of  the  house  or  hospital 
which  the  patient  is  transfeiTed."  Where  people  hi 
to  undertake  the  transfer  of  private  patients,  if 
aired,  persons  may  be  generally  found  wlio  are  willingf 
to  contract  for  the  expense  incnired,  and  ondertate 
the  resjMJUsibility.  In  the  cose  of  pauper  lunatics,  ths 
visitors,  being  justices,  "  subject  in  certain  cases  to  thtk 
consent  in  ^Titing  of  two  of  the  Commisaionera,  mfly. 
address  an  order  to  any  overseer,  relieving  officer,  a*' 
other  person  to  efiect  tie  traniifer." 

"Whenever  the  (^a(A  of  a  patient  occtirs,  in  whaterai 
class  of  asylum,  &  certificate  must  be  drawn  up  by  Uh* 
medical  oflicer,  stating  the  cause  of  death,  and  meiM' 
tiouing  the  name  of  any  attendant  or  relative  preaenlt 
A.  copy  of  this  must  be  sent  to  the  Coinmissionera,  tik 
the  persoQ  who  signed  the  onler  for  admission,  to  thS] 
re^trar  of  deaths,  and  to  the  coroner ;  and  whera  < 
the  house  is  licensed  by  justicee,  to  the  clerk  of  Ot^ 
visitors.  Suitable  entries  must  also  be  made  in  tfaaj 
books  of  the  establishment,  and  particulars  sent  to  th^ 
coroner  so  that  he  may  hold  an  inquest  if  neceasaiji^  z 
The  expenses  of  the  burial  of  pauper  patients  titA 
borne  by  the  union,  parish,  or  county  to  which  the  d^' 
ceased  was  chargeable.  I 

With  r^ard  to  the  subject  of  pauper  lunatics  in! 
workhouses,  we  have  already  seen  that  it  is  intended] 
th&t  all  such  cases  as  are  in  any  way  suitable  dioaM.] 
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be  sent  to  the  eounty  asylum  ;  and  it  is  prohibited  to 
retitrain  any  "  dangerous  lunatic,  dangerous  insane 
person,  or  dangerous  idiot,"  in  a  workhouse  for  more 
than  fourteen  days,  nor  may  he  be  retained  wlien  he 
has  been  reported  as  such  by  the  medical  officer,  or 
when  he  requires  "  frequent  or  habitual  restraint," 
The  precediig  prohibition  applies  more  especially 
to  the  cose  of  dangerous  luniitics,  but  it  does  not 
of  course  follow  that  all  lunatics  who  are  not 
dangerous  may  be  so  retained.  Nevertheless,  it 
certiainly  appears  that  where  certain  individuals  are 
not  deemed  siutable  to  be  sent  to  an  asylum,  as,  for 
example,  iu  the  case  of  harmless  idiots  and  others, 
these  persons  may  be  legally  detained  in  a  workhouse 
even  against  their  will ;  and  in  some  workhouses,  as  is 
known,  there  are  even  separate  wards  set  apart  for  the 
insane  paupers.  "  The  existence  of  such  wards  is  not 
unlawful,  but  it  will  be  a  question  in  every  case  how 
far  the  lunatics  maintained  in  them  may  be  proper 
persons  to  be  sent  to  an  asylum."  Special  legislation 
upon  this  subject,  I  may  say,  exists  in  the  metropolis, 
into  which,  however,  we  cannot  enter  here.  Pauper 
lunatics  who  are  not  fit  subjects  to  be  sent  to  on 
asylum,  may  also  receive  out-door  relief,  when  in 
charge  of  relatives  or  otherwise  :  they  must  be  visited 
quarterly  by  the  medical  officer. 

In  the  case  of  private  lunatics  iu  county  oP 
borough  asyluiua,  it  is  provided  that  where  the 
accommodation  admits  of  it,  the  committee  of  visitors 
may  take  nieaus  to  admit  upon  payment  a  certain 
number  of  lunatica,  not  paupera,  who  may  be 
"  proper  subjects  to  be  admitted  into  a  pulilic 
asylum,"  They  may  require  "  that  no  lunatic 
shall  be  admitted  without  an  undertaking  by  the 
person  signing  the  order  for  admission  for  the 
due  payment  of  the  weekly  charge  for  the  lodging, 
maintenance,    medicine,   clothing,    and  care    of   such 
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lunatic  during  bin  continuance  in  the  asylum,  and  of  . 
tha  espenaeB  of  hia   burial  in   case  he  die   therein,  as    i 
well  as  for  hia  removal  from  the  asylum  ■within  six 
days  after  due  notice  given  in  writing  by  the  super-   i 
inteudent  of  the   asylum."     Such   lunatics    "  are    to    I 
have  the  eame  accommodation  in  all  respects   as  tha 
paupers."     There   are  provisions,    however,     in    t] 
statutes  relating  to  lunatics  so  circurnstant^ed,  whi< 
tend  to  include  them  under  similar  regulations,  audi 
to  afford  them  similar  privileges,  when  possibly  to 
those  of  piivate  lunatics  in  registered  hospitals  and 
licensed  houses. 

Wandering  litrmtict  or  lunatics  found  improperly 
provided  for,  are  not  included  in  any  of  the  foregoing 
claasea,  yet  there  are  certain  provisions  in  respect  to 
them  which  must  be  duly  observed.  If  such  a.  lunatio 
be  found  by  any  perBou  he  should  give  notice  to  a 
constable,  overseer,  or  relieving  ollicer,  and  suoh 
officer  is  bound  to  cause  him  to  be  taken  before  a 
justice,  wliOj  when  it  ia  made  known  to  him  (the 
justice)  "  upon  oath  of  any  person  whomsoever,"  that 
Hny  such  person  exists  within  the  limits  of  his  juris- 
diction, must  order  him  to  be  brought  before  Mm. 
After  calling  to  hia  aid  a  medical  man,  they  m&y 
make  an  order  for  his  reception  into  any  registered 
hospital,  aaylum,  or  licensed  house.  The  justice  mSiy 
act  upon  his  own  knowledge  in  such  a  matter,  he  may 
suspend  the  execution  of  his  order  for  fourteen  daya 
if  necessary;  the  medical  man  may  also  require  the 
order  to  be  suspended.  The  lunatic,  when  he  has 
been  sent  to  the  asylum,  becomes  a  pauper  "as  re- 
gards hia  maintenance  therein,"  and  is  dealt  with  ag 
such,  until  he  is  taken  under  the  charge  of  his  friends 
and  relations.  The  lunatic,  however,  may  be  given 
up  to  his  friends  if  they  satisfy  the  justice  {or  the 
visitors  of  the  asylum,  if  he  has  been  incarcerated, 
therein),  that  proper  care  will  be  taken  of  bim.     ■^^^— 
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CrimituU  lunatics. — Having  previously  referred 
to  the  question  o£  the  legal  reaponsibility  of  the  insane, 
I  will  now  endeavour  briefly  to  aummarise  the  provi- 
sions of  the  law  with  respect  to  criminal  lunatios, 
which  consists  of  {")  individuals  certified  to  be  insane 
whilst  awaiting  trial  for  an  offence  ;  (fl)  those  acquitted 
or  reprieved  on  the  ground  of  insanity ;  (t)  those  felona 
certified  to  have  become  insane  whilst  undergoing  sen- 
tences of  penal  servitude.  There  is  another  clefis, 
consisting  of  those  who  were  about  to  commit  a  crime, 
but  who  were  prevented  from  doing  bo,  concerning 
whom  it  is  provided  "  that  any  person  so  apprehended 
may  be  sent  by  two  justices,  acting  with  the  advice  of 
a  medical  man,  to  the  county  asylum,  if  there  be  onej 
and  if  not,  to  some  hospital  or  licensed  house,  to  bo 
there  maintained  at  the  char^  of  the  parish  of  his 
stttlement,  and  if  such  parish  cannot  be  ascertained, 
at  the  charge  of  the  county  or  borough  where  he  waa 
apprehended."  It  being  allowed,  however,  that  the 
property  of  criminal  lunatics  should  be  applied  towards 
their  maintenance,  I  should  presume  from  these  pro- 
visions that  moat  lunatics  of  this  description  are  lilcely 
to  come  under  the  the  clasa  of  "  wandering  lunatics  " 
referred  to  in  the  preceding  section,  who  may  be  pro- 
vided for  by  their  friends,  or  for  whom  the  conditions 
of  their  restraint  may  be  arranged  by  these  latter, 
Substantially  the  provisions  are  the  same,  and  if  found 
to  be  borne  out  by  experience,  I  cannot  see  that  th« 
above  need  be  included  in  the  class  of  criminal  lunatics 
as  recognised  by  the  law,  although  I  notice  that  they 
have  been  refeiTod  to  under  this  head  before. 

In  regard  to  this  subject,  Blackstone  points  out 
"  that  if  a  man,  who  in  his  sound  mind  has  com- 
mitted an  offence,  becomes  mad  before  arraignment, 
he  ought  not  to  be  arraigned  ;  if  after  he  has  pleaded, 
and  before  trial,  he  ouglit  not  to  be  tried ;  if  after 
trial  and  a  verdict  of  guilty,  but  before  judgment, 
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judgment  ought  not  to  be  pronounced ;  and  if  after 
judgment,  execution  ought  to  be  stayed."  This  con- 
cise statement  of  the  obligations  imposed  upon  the 
law  was,  towards  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
met  with  the  following  provision,  which  in  the  main, 
I  believe,  holds  at  the  present  day  ;  "  that  if  a  person 
charged  with  treason,  murder,  or  felony  (or  any  mis- 
demeanour), be  acquitted  on  the  ground  that  he  was 
insane  at  the  time  of  committing  the  offence,  the  jury 
shall  find  specially  to  that  effect;  and  in  any  case, 
and  also  where  a  person  indicted  for  any  offence,  or 
brought  up  to  be  discharged  for  want  of  prosecution, 
is  found  to  be  insane  either  by  the  jury  charged  with 
the  indictment,  or  by  a  jury  impanelled  for  the  pur- 
pose, the  court  is  empowered  to  direct  his  confinement 
until  the  Queen  shall  give  order  for  his  safe  custody 
during  her  pleasure,  in  such  place  and  in  such  manner 
as  to  her  Majesty  may  seem  fit." 

In  this,  however,  there  is  no  mention  of  any 
special  provision  having  been  made  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  insane  criminals,  and  many  persons  of  this 
description,  without  doubt,  were  still  kept  in  the 
county  gaols  and  houses  of  correction,  instead  of  being 
placed  in  more  suitable  establishments.  But  in  1807 
a  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  ap- 
pointed to  enquire  into  the  condition  of  the  criminal 
and  pauper  lunatics  throughout  England  and  Wales, 
and  in  their  report  they  strongly  recommended  the 
establishment  of  a  central  asylum.  It  was  not  till 
1816  that  arrangements  were  made,  at  the  charge 
of  the  government,  for  the  provision  of  accommoda- 
tion for  sixty  criminal  lunatics  in  connection  with 
Bethlem  Hospital,  who,  though  dependent  upon  the 
government  for  their  maintenance,  were  under  the 
care  of  the  governors  of  the  hospital  as  to  all  other 
matters.  We  gather  from  the  reports  of  the  Com- 
missioners   that,   in  time,   the   number    of   patients 
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nearly  doubled,  and  ultimately,  in  1849,  "an 
agreement  was  entered  into  with  the  proprietor  of 
Fisherton  House,  near  Salisbury,  for  the  erection  of  a 
detached  ward  for  the  same  class."  It  was  evident 
that  matters  were  now  tending  towards  the  establish- 
ment of  a  separate  asylum  for  criminal  lunatics.  At 
length,  in  1863,  such  an  asylum  was  formally  opened 
at  Broadmoor,  near  Wokingham,  Berks,  an  establish- 
ment which  has  been  found,  I  believe,  to  answer  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  designed.  This  state  asylum, 
which  includes  also  those  who  have  been  found  insane 
whilst  undergoing  sentences  of  penal  servitude,  or  of 
imprisonment,  are  visited  by  the  Commissioners  in 
Lunacy,  who  report  thereon  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
with  whom,  I  may  say,  rests  the  power  of  directing 
the  removal,  temporary  absence,  or  discharge  of  any 
criminal  lunatic  confined  therein. 
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Fo&MS  07  Ordeb,  Statement  akd  Cestificatb. — ^Ebrobb  in 
Cebtificates.  —  Form  op  Appidatit.  —  Hospitai^s  por 
THE  Insane  and  Idiot  Astlitms. — Pbiyate  Abtlxjmb. 


If.B. — TTnder  all  eireumstaneesy  if  postibhf  the  ** Order**  and 
*^8tatefnmt"  below  to  be  JUledup  by  the  patienVe  relatives.  If 
no  relativet,  by  the  nearest  friend, 

,      ^    ,    ««OEDEB"    FOE  THE    RECEPTION  OF  A  PETVATE 
(w  &  17  Vict.  PATIENT. 

fATrBN?  Sched.  (A)  No.  1,  Sects.  4,  8. 


l^  the  undersigned,  hereby  request  you  to  receiye  {fiame  of 
patient  in  full)  

whom  I  last  saw  at 

onemontii     on  the   (A) day  of 188 

fhe^ateof*    *  (^) ^  *  patient  in  your  Hospital. 

(B)"La^V  Subjoined  is  a  statement    respecting  the  said  (name  of 

ftik^'^'?'.       p"*^*  '"f"^ 

person  uf  no-  aiftn^Yr 

sound  mind."  **B"*0| 

(cr'Order"  Name,  (C) 

SS'd.1ipos-         Occupation  (if  any)  

•jjieJJyneftr-         Place  of  abode 

Degree  of  relationship  (if  any)  *) 

or  other  circumstances  of  con-  > 

nection  with  the  x>atient        .) 

SaUtr    this day   of one  thousand 

eight  hundred  and 

To  the 
Superintendent  of 
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STATEMENT. 

If  ant  Particjulabs  in  this  Statement  be  not  Known,  the 

Fact  to  be  so  Stated. 

Name  of  patient,  with  Christian  name  \ 

at  length ) 

Sex  and  age  ..... 

Married,  single,  or  widowed  . 

Condition   of  life,   and  previous  occu 
pation  (if  any)    .... 

Keligious  persuasion,  as  far  as  known 

Previous  place  of  abode. 

Whether  first  attack 

Age  (if  known)  on  first  attack 

WHEN  and  WHERE  previously  under 
care  and  treatment     . 

Duration  of  existing  attack  . 

Supposed  cause       .... 

Whether  subject  to  epilepsy  . 

Whether  suicidal   .... 

Whether  dangerous  to  others 

Whether  found  lunatic  by  inquisition, 
and  date  of  commission  or  order  for 
inquisition  .... 

Special  circumstances  (if  any)  prevent- 
ing the  patient  being  examined,  be- 
fore admission,  separately  by  two 
medical  practitioners  .... 

Name  and  address  of  relative  to  whom  ) 
notice  of  death  to  be  sent  .        .         .  j 


Dates  muflt 
1)6  inserted. 


Name,  (E) 

Occupation  (if  any) , 

Place  of  abode 

Degree  of  relationship  (if  any), 
or  other  circumstances  of  con- 
nection with  the  patient  . 

8  &  9  VICT.,  Cap.  100,  Sec.  XLV. 


';] 


N.B. — ^Medical  certificates  of  patient's  examination,  and  the 
signatures,  are  required  by  the  above  statute  to  be  dated 
within  seven  clear  days  of  the  patient's  reception.  In 
stating  the  residence  the  number  of  the  house  must  be 
specified,  when  there  is  any,  and  if  not,  the  name  of  the 
occupier. 


(E)  The 
••statement"* 
must  be 
signed,  but 
"  where  the 
person  sign- 
ing the  state- 
ment is  not 
the  person 
who  signs  tho 
order,  the  fol- 
lowing parti- 
culars con- 
cerning the 
person  sign- 
ing the  state* 
ment  are  to 
be  added." 
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Ths   medical   men   si^ng    the   certilicatpB   must  not 

partnorHliJpj  nor  oQe  on  n&^EEtoiit  of  the  atliBr;  and  they  ■ 
muat  nsB  liie  terms  npetified  in  the  statute,  for  which  n 
the  notes  ot  reference  below. 


By  Order  of  the  CommissionerH  in  Lnnacy. 

— It  is  atiBolntely  necesBary  that  the  raedicnl  men  shoold  J 
wr[te  their  certificates  legibly,  so  aa  to  afford  the  oppor- 
tunity of  an  exact  copy  being  made. 

— "All  altomtions  in  the  oiifrinal  certificates,  imlea  iy  tTte    ' 
ctrli/i/ing  tiiedieal  men,  invalidate  them  ;  and  the  initiaU  of 
ths  tatter  must  be  placed  to  every  change  or  addition 

— "  If  a  ro^atered  medical  man  descrihes  bimeelf  aa  '  Si  duly 
qualified  regittered  practitioner,'  it  is  not  nocesmy  that 
he  abould  specify  his  medical  qu&liflcationi  in  foil,  m 
addition." 


Ths  folhicing  sihibiti  the  rslatim  frequency  tf  mittatea  in 
eertijicatet  per  cent,  ; 

The  moat  common  miatate  is  the  omission  of  the  name  of 
the  person  who  has  communicated  the  facts;  the  next  most 
common  is  the  omission  of  the  occapation  of  the  patient,  and 
next  the  omiaaion  of  the  address  in  full.  Notwithstanding  the 
dirootiona  given  in  the  margin,  many  certificates  are  written 
with  "general  practitioner"  in  place  of  physician,  sorgeoo,  or 
apothecary. 

In  nine  per  cent,  alterations  had  to  ha  made  in  tbe  facta 

ohserved  by  the  medical  man,  things  being  placed  nnderthia 

hood  which  could  not  have  been  observed,  or  ctiic  nnimpoT' 

Ben  Ki  taut  facta  recorded  which  might  huve  depeudeil  on  poasioa  or 

fnMtlnn  drink,  and  not  on  insanity. 


MEDICAL  CEETIFICATE.— Sched.  (A)  No.  3 
Sects,  i,  6,  8,  10,  11,  12,  13. 
ha  underaigned... 


1  (A)  duly  qualified  regiatcred  practitioner [1] 

and  iieing  m  actual  practice  oa  a  (B) [15] 

■   hfireby  certify  that  I,  on  the day  of 18 

-  at  (C)  Men  uiiert  the  etrset  and  NUMBER  of  haurn  {if  ,n<j). 


Medical  Certifica- 
or  name  in  full  of  occupant... 

(C) [21] in  the  comity  o( ^^^^"^ 

separately  from  any  otlier   medical   practitioner   perBonally  "SonmiL 

eiarained. of  (D)  Slate  fitU  addre,>  and^^^^ 

OCCUPATION  Of  any),  (D) [23] and  that  mP,!™  "^ 

lie  Baid Z '.'.... .'ifl  a  (E).,. [6] a^'«.i 

and  a  proper  person  to  be  taken  chargo  of  and  detained  nnder  \^baLSet\t 
care  and  treatiaentT  and  that  I  have  formed  thifi  opinion,  upon  '||°i)t  orothei 
the  following  groundB,  riz. :  lui.^!B.^i< 

1.  Facts  indiraiting  insanity  obflorved  by  myself .  (F)  Shm  Sora.i,  smw 
ife;*Bi(e  FACT  or  FACTS  mutt  bi  tpecified S(^''pS» 

[9] ii"^!^ 

2.  Other  facta  (if  any)  indicating  insanity  comiminit»ted(U<iDn 

to  mo  by  othere  (G)  (State  the  NAME  IN  FULL  of  the  o^"ir™ 
peraon  giving  the   information) ^  « tenon'of 

[26] m^ 

Place  of  abode ^!S!",J? 


FOKM  OF  AFFIDAVIT  IN  CASES  OF  INQUISITION. 
Thia  should  be  a  coneiee  ilaltineni  of  oH  you  Ihkvi  of  the  ca«« 
indicating  inianily,  put  in  dislincl  pttragrap/u. 

1.  I,  A.  B.  (here  state  (1)  medical  qualiScation ;  (2)  special 
qualifications  for  imdcrb-tanding  iosantty] 

2.  Hating-  had  the  following  opportnnitiea  (or  observing 
X.  y.,  am  of  opinion  that  he  is  of  ansound  mind. 

3.  For months  his  conduct  has  been „ 

4.  Hia  memory  has  beeo  defective. 

6.  He  has  the  following  delusiona 

6.  In  my  opinion  he  is  unfit  to  nutoage  bimsL-lf  and  hia 


affaii 


T.  And  ia  not  likolj  ti 


T  for  a  considerable  time,  if 


t 

I 

526       Insanity  AND  Allied  Neuroses,  . 

I 

Ordinary  Form  for  Case  Taking. 


Date  of  admission  

Name  Age , 

Condition Occupation 

Heredity.  (1)  Nervous (2)  General. 

Supposed  causes   

Habits  of  life 

No.  of  attack Duration , 

Earliest  symptoms  and  mode  of  development 

State  of  digestive  functions 

Appetite 

Bowels , 

Belated  delusions 


State  of  reproductive  organs 

Sense  organs.    Eyes Ears 

Senses,  sight 

„      hearing 

„      taste  and  smell 

„      common  sensibility 

Delusions 

„        melancholic 

„        of  exaltation 

Suicidal  tendency Homicidal  tendency . 

Memory  of  (1)  recent (2)  distant  events. 

Reaction  to  questions 

Sleep Dreams 

Muscular  condition 

„        walk 

„        reflexes    

Body  weight 

Condition  of  other  viscera 

Hand- writing 


Hospitals  for  the  TssAifE,  etc. 


I! 


Hi  I 

niliil 

f '  I !  i]  !■  1. 1 

iliii    I 


m\ 


li 


ifllPliP 


n: 


iijui 

U  in ,  .  - 


li 


iliitl 


I  j 
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BeUiJem    hospital,  Crlmlml    la- 

aonetnjke,  65 

oukn„wn,7B 

BliotBtoner  eipMitioDotUwcoo- 
Peminn  mmmal  InE.tics,  SIB 

"n 

nte^ne^do^riMS, 

Bl.mH^,  Dr.:   the   sl(nU»«  o( 

csrtiSatn,  501 

^ 

Phjaical.  psjchiCil  (nMW«IJ»; 

Borrow,  George ;    the  nopBrfoo- 
able  Bin  ("  LaveoffrD  "),  195 

=:=:K™.., 

Br^n  coDcusBioii  und  iOiocr.  isa 

— 

— '.  — 'wi.'aa 

(umoQC  with  iuBmily,  388 

B^ght■•lli«^M^.In«aoltJ  with,  406 

-;j 

—1 ,  SuicidD  fron..'210 

— :l^£l'^"-'«        j 

BmlniiK  iD  geoeial  paralyidi,  £S*, 

■= 

Bn^mll  Dr,  mi  he™U.,T,  87 

Borifll  oi  pauper  lunatira,  S17 

Cichenti,  Sjpiilitie,  imd  iii««iuty. 

in  oami&.'tion  wiLk,  SOa                 1 

, ,  b;  whom  to  b«  Mkd^ 

, , ,  Deacription  ot.392 

^ 

.  Ut  how  lOBK  TlUd,  «■ ' 

CE»e-book,  KedioU  Biilries  to  ha 

aniwini-np,Ma 

made   ID,    and    proiisioiu   re- 

' ,  if  iltileottve  bow  to  M 

spocanK.SOa 

^Bd,^  SOI 

C«talei«j.  181 

,  in  Ch»ne«7  <»«..« 

CauBLtion.  Dafinitdon  or,  IS 

,  in  connecdon  with  ha 

^SSS'ffi"**" 

pi 

,sls  and  Uoeuwd  hooH^  «« 

— ,  objecting  t>I  eomid 

Cauees,  Complei.  17 

,  E.ritiog  (moral) : 

"bw 

"— ,  PeniltiiM   iai|«>tt« 

; WbM,  M 

, fcief ,  iS 

atn  in  letareoDe  la.  MU        . 

_:„_£;Bw.mri^r.« 

— ,  protisona  z^alOam  tfl 

, monej  troubles,  16 

— D.«r.«ork.lS 

, reLpon.  » 

^=!!T«t^eg,«.d,IW 

~J1 

speot  to,  6tH                                1 

--,  Slriet  providou  «mA 

— . f™ra,74 

"'^'to  betorwartaa  t(.Oo«J 

miMionm.  500,  601                  3 

; ^—  mastn??^,  €3 

=-jiss',sxti2Ua 

— ; preguBDoj  er' 

=:==££&*• 

<«ning,«8,rtK9.                       J 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

^^^^HEtf^^^^H 

■E-*--                               535 

Gbsrt,  Te^DperstoTB,  tn  nian'a,  99 

Coniiun  in  recnrrant  mania,  233 

2iS5Z'      "~ 

habit,  ttd 

- — ;  SuioidKl  iodBods^  dm  to.tffl 

Conntj  asjlamfl,  510 

Chora  ud  innnltT.  391 

o(  liumMoa.     fSM  lUEBtlM.) 

— ■,  AdmiiiiBtrntion  of,  611, 

,t  nq. 

(For  fitrlluT  pairtcuUn  i«  Places 

Co'irt.  of  Appeal.  48+ 

,  SSheme  oF,  11 

Ura  ulLKB  for  drink.  1Z7 

CliniMteric,  73,  sua 

. for  opium  aiid  m^ffphia,  430 

Cloni  Wb,  Dr.,ou  dBlMiini  tremena. 

C^tinLm?'Ma°°^'" 

CoUnteral  InberiUnce.  S3 

.,  Sporadic,  4« 

Crime  and  iosuiitT.  B 

.  CoBtB  Qf,  499 

,  DeaoilplioB  of.  489 

ooholisai,  485 

— ,  ModicSl  c«rtlfl™tM  In 

In  oonneotioB  with  forma 

conDBCtion  wiUi,  4S9 

of  disease,  43,  It  K4, 

~ ,  mtiire  of  Terdiot,  480 

BtraiBtc.flnnali,:ii,620 

aUeged  lunatics,  190 

in  cooreo'lon  with  «lf- 

:  prOdBedinm   aftflr   oua- 

held.  4k 

tli'oae  preTanted  from  eommit- 

tiDV,  6IR 

HKdod'f  or  their  inspBution,  (OS 
-^  - — -,  Dutiea  of  487.  a  tog. 

Crimiual  InnallcB  Places  of  con- 

,  hiatoiy  or  npppintment 

— ,  Pro'viaionB  concemiug. 

-.  their  vaiioag  cliisea,  619 

'.  ubjsota  o( "their  rislla- 

Cnre  in  mauia,  119 

tioa.  etc.  eta.,  607,  SOS.    (Bm 

oWl«r  xri...^«a^ 
to  oerLillcatsa,  Ml 

DahL  Lpdwig,  on  idiot  dM=6nt,440 

,  their  power  of  Kinnting 

,  Some  hodilj,  79 

.  thair  power  of  proso- 

cutltig   for    Don^>b»ei™ioe   ol 

bj  insanilj,  4S3 

,  Nece-Bity   of  rsBlralnt 

.    UielT    »l«it«tion     of 

DaliiftrT,  Inmnitr  ol,  370 

DelnaionaliaasnitJ.Say 

_coontj  Mj^lom^Sl2.^^  „,  ,^,. 

BeliiaionB,  uedioo-legii  rslatjoaa. 

tersd    hmpiUls    and    Ueabaed 
bou«8,  lOi 

to  take    charge    of    CGuicsr; 

=;s.gra™ 

.D^S^V"*"                              111 

m 

,  Dmgi.o»ljol,2ilO                 Jk 

Insanity  and  Allied  Neuroses. 


— — ,  Post  ftgtopleotlo,  Bfil 

, .  DLagnnaia  of j  from 

,  Filmniy  sad  iieiuiDdiLrT,  308 

.seiiLjndiiiyMndclixoiiio.Vttrie- 

,  Byplillitlc.  217, 393 

,  Treatment  of,  ££0 

1  wbh  o'lthniBt  of  mario,  2tl5 

De^^flBHion  befoFB  mAnia-  lli 
DeprjTatioo,  Lliocj  bj.  455 
Dl[i<«t«  onj  isuniCy,  HI 
JDi^ldoBOD,  Dr.,  oDdukbetsB,  til 
Dipsomniik.  37.  m 


— —  form  of  meaoltj  in  central 

lianiljrBlB,  3£S 
DowD,  Dr.  Tiangdoo ;    intemper- 

DiBontery,   UypoohoodriaaU  fol' 
lowing,  149 


Eolompdc  Edtoi^,  44fl 
Sdmusda,  Dr. ;  uptio  nr 
ffmenl  potaIjbSb,  32B 


- —  in  spilepsr,  W 
— ~  Id  neuTotia  cb 


AnIqMH  lirvii,  3En 
Epilepaj,  124 

— 'StSS' 


DiagDoau  bom  general  imra- 

EtFDct  of  atB  or,  SR3  ' 
Idl<K7  ffom,  UO 


Epiltptloa,  BrutBlily  Qf,  8 
— ,  IntniotabUity  of,  M8 

,  FroflnoBii  at,  bad,  M 

Escape  of  loiiatio«,5M 


-,  Aorliii 
tiiltntion  of  Ideiui,  Orowtli  of, 


— "ith  geneisl   paml^m, 

Fagge,  Dr.  Haion:   aporsdio  ere- 

Farmers,  InHmity  In  33 
FfleOiog  in  melancholia,  US 
FeTBTK  aa  inaae  of  insBnity,  74 

',  Dcniontla  M,  !1S 

.  PiK-fBhrilo,  *S1( 

FiBticrton  Honae,  near  SalisbaiT, 

,  Variatim  of,  H 

nrfBlmVa.  Iffl 

Food.  Erfaaal  of,  M 
FriBhtafl.anaBolii. 

OalTBriism^Idesa  of,  814 
Oiuqiiet.  Dr.;   CUBS  of  dJHSi 
nuHd  miilEip4a  scIeroBia  aiid  i 

Geo  Tol  pjLraljgiB.  Acatfl,  B97 


. — ,  Hj-ponLondriaoatS 


Otdunl  pcnlTilg,  IdMsol  iruid- 
anriii.a.'ffi 

,  Initial  mopWms  of,  2B8 

Id  a  single  girl,  306,  309 


Ordinarr  caae  ot,  W» 
PathologT  ol,  3*5 
FhyeiCftl  basis  □(,  370 

FroKnusla  ol.  ^3 

Seoond  stage  ol,  263 
a.nUB,  311 
Speech  in,  339 

sQeaof,  «99.3BS 
Bfmptoms  in  detail  ol 

SypMlltlc,  395 
Toniperature  In,  838 
Third  suige  ot.  3»t 
TreiLtinellt  of ,  311 
Tremor  tn.  329 
Urine  ID,  337 
VttTiatisH  of,  B78,  2M 


riting  in,  330 
]0C7,4ti 
ae  raoa- 

iMiinit^,  5.  375 

lenl  pttraJyaii  injciaDS, 

iBSDltr,  HI 


Z,«5.. 


i8  *57 


ir,    iilea«    of,   in    gsaenl 
His,  338 

'cBasaorinsuStr.  tt 

ta  produniug  insutitf ,  393, 


axirriagB  into  splno  lu  seuen]    i 

liicioations,  Cme  ol  saate, ! 
■  in  deluaional  inaanily,  238 

-  In  goneriLl  paniljBiB,  390 

-  of  b^iw,  Vuietiea  of.  21 
-ofaigM.  212 

'  ot  smell  aDdtaBta,M3 
la-nritlngiugEnentlpfmlvEig,  J 
13  ' 

^^•i^ie  Id  geaei-al  parolyBia,  3 
irt  disease  Bad  insBTiit;,  404 


.Milral.BiiilmBlEnclioIii^    I 

Heredity  as  ranse  of  lusanltr,  3*i  . 
Heron,  Dr.:  case  of  yootMnl  1 
^^  meiunolioliB,  26  ' 

HialoLo^calcQBiigaB,  UnsatiBfai^  I 

Hol/oiiost,  Sin  Pgainst  tlie,  Ifflf 
HomBlreatmeBf,  *80 

*31       '  '""   ''™'''™'^' 

,  wlsro  desliaUB,  tSO 

Homicide,  «j7 

,  impulses  in  delnaional  casefl, 

463 

n»i.ig  M  wentniinded- 

Hospit^i  R^'Btared,  497 


Bydi 


cepballn  idiocy,  249 
cepbalua  »[th  luBiuilty.  US    | 
ssthteia  and  geaeral  jank 


H;pertr>4>blc  idioor,  4M 
Uypa^]i>iiidrlii,'Bl  deineuCia,  23S 

;  Bmin,  133 

, ,  Caaa  of,  134 

-^-,  form  of  genarul  piralyaiB, : 
— .  «-trio,  Varietiea  of.  137 


IxsAyirr  and  Allied  N^el-roses. 


Bjpochondnasia 
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\              »itb1Xsioa,  »§ 

■            - — ,  inaiQ  provWonfl  o(  law 

(ror/artlur  partimrfars  e>s  P1iu»a 

of  ionflcemmt  for  the  ioBaoo  ) 

,  relEtiomhip  wtth  prin- 

ciplK  of  oriniiiM  law.  «0 

EBnllBLtioo.  89 

Uania.  Aeu«,  fll 

.—.Coiditioniof,  «B 

■ ,  whtFcadBtarti™  inow- 

, ,  TarlatHa  of.  111 

ladra  of  rielil  mid  •rroiw,  4H2 

.  bodilj  .jToptonu,  UW 

Letter  desoclMug  bnUiuOutioas, 

,  esuBulion,  113 

,  Climoia.  224 

, ,  and  general  paxalfsl^ 

l-etters  of  limatloa  to  be  retained 

for  iospectiou  if  Dot  focirardeij, 

;  Daliriona,  93 

:  BeecriptioB  of,  »a 

Lip-,     Tremor    ol,    In    fooo^l 

idiaRooVaS 

paraljBiB.  S2B 

,  dumtiim,  115 

Lochia  in  puerpsral  insauity,  355 

— --,  E|.ilBpaj»iid,lM 
—  foliow^a^^.SSa 

Loaoitiolor    utsiv    and    eeDerol 

:^ord  cWcellor,  FoBolions  of,  4M 

^,  Hr5t8rioai.ei 

,  lead  poiaoulng,  4S3 

p»ti«nffl,4^ 

— ,  menoa  armptoms,  101 

Love  aa  cauee  of  fnnDity,  H 

L>imitiiH.bu™lot,619 

,  Crimes  committed  bj,  *67  «( 

«S.,  SIB,  a*) 

,  Criiuiml,  637 

,  Trqntuimt  of,  97 

-^.DaMliof.MB 

— ^!^aiuS§,B6      ' 

,  Eaoipe  of,  511 

,  m-fieatioent  of.  *93 

,  Insanity  due  to,  381 

■ -, foUowine.  SdO 

iD  norkboiues,  618 

sarSf-''" 

,MscriagBof,183 

imiBt«r8inLnnBoy.«4 

,  Pftuper,  SOB 

- — ,  Private,  488 

M'ntority,  Iiimoitj  of,  27 

Mitudaler:    borderland    of     In.      1 

\  ;^ura^to' oecupalloa  of, 

:  aUiboles  and  in«nitj.  411 

^^\ 

*^ 

,  Sfllf-restmiot  of,  4S9 

1  epilepBj,38S 

,  aniierintendBiicB  of,b)-Btata, 

—  oo^K™ot^p™ljri|,S!79 

-^TetoponuT-beenoeof  B15 

. ,  Ctronic,  178     ^t^^ 

■i 

,  Transfer  uf,  618 

.  tnatnkent   oilliDnt    certifl- 

— ,  ciitnlmKy,  181                           1 

,  Cbn^ic,  203                              ■ 

,Ti»iULlionotSO« 

^iSS^"     J 

,  wbat   pexBona   deate»blo  to 

make  Ctaiuicei7  loiuitiia,  491 

[^^7^../'- 

BH^^ 

1 

Si" 

HellDohollB.      atplBBmtloiu 

,  HroKbondrtaPBl,  128 

,  Hj*terloml,  7S 

tol,  ^ 


.LtEO  IVEOK  OSES. 


-.  Wb^  its 

-,  Bp«dal  forms  of,  I  7 

-,  «udd«  cure,  IC4 

-,  trHtnUSt,  XM 

-.  vith  bodily  diiMse,  IBI 

with  r«irr»l  panljiis,  3'3 

villi  aEnpar.  ITS.  183 

—imbnuHH.  Ailhoiiooa  of,  Si7 

Htmnrj,  Aento  Ioh  of,  114 

I.nu  nf.  BlTeotiDE  wilta,  475 

»,  SUMS  of,  ai 

KW»Dt. 


m 


-,  vitli  dinnilo  mi 


m3M 


HetropnlibH  Cornmlmiaimii.  fn 
what  Bwnncr    differins    from 

Itiokl*.  Df. :  diagnosis  of  ssnaij 


»;9,a9 


Mom.  Efwt  ut, « 


-,  MMora  «(,  sn> 


lorbm  cotdia.    (S»  Haszt  dip 


,  Eelntioiuhip   of,  to'ineii^ 

pBrrersiDn,  48Q 
MoBclea  in  general  pnralysi^  S8J 

Musi<  Hi  nDtitade  in  manl  fmte- 

l(]niTdB^>(OrdXEla 

— .  ciae  o(,  as 

^^with  atmentii  413" 
— '  wiUi  inninK^f  tie 


439 

at   idio4^ 

Nomencktara,  Colle^ 

of  Phyii. 

ci»iiE.  11 

4S5 

of  deith  or  i«o. 

err    to  ba 

M<.S16 

"H^^^.lJi"-^ 

tna.    iih 

.  Betoin  10.  when 

Opinm  tm™.  42» 

d^-kH 
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Place,    of    tonnnomenl    for    tl,« 
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